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The  dnarterly  Siirvey 


War  Prosperity 

Since  1950  the  U.  S.  national 
product  has  been  zooming  upward 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  each 
year,  according  to  figures  in  Presi- 
dent's Truman's  Mid- Year  Econ- 
omic Report.  This  phenomenal 
economic  gain  has  boosted  output 
from  the  rate  of  $300  billion  a 
year  after  Korea  to  the  current 
rate  of  $340  billion  a  year. 

The  lion's  share  of  the  produc- 
tion increase  during  the  last  two 
years  has  been  due  directly  to  the 
government's,  war  orders.  Of  the 
$40  billion  increase,  $30  billion 
has  gone  to  military  buying  and 
construction. 

If  and  when  the  people  of  North 
America  return  to  peacetime  econ- 
omy, they  will  see  the  beginning 
of  the  greatest  depression  in  his- 
tory. 

The  Farm  Problem 

The  farm  problem  is  rising 
again  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Prices  of  many  agricultur- 
al products  are  in  a  declining 
trend  and  there  are  indications 
that  crops  in  1952  will  be  abund- 
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ant  and  that  surpluses  will  come 
back  to  increase  pressure  on  the 
price  level. 

Just  before  the  last  session  end- 
ed, the  American  Congress  voted 
to  continue  government  support  of 
farm  prices  at  90%  of  so-called 
parity  for  many  products.  Al- 
ready, to  back  up  these  support 
prices,  the  government  is  making 
price-supporting  loans  on  a  great 
volume  of  wheat.  It  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  doing  the  same  on  corn, 

Sure  the  Neighbors  Understand, 
Uncle? 
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Justus   in    The    Minneapolis  Star 


possibly  on  cotton  and  some  other 
crops. 

The  problem  of  plenty  is  also 
plaguing  Canadian  farmers,  poli- 
ticians, taxpayers  and  consumers. 
From  near  home,  the  Okanagan 
Valley  of  British  Columbia,  come 
reports  of  the  finest  sun-ripened 
tomatoes  being  dumped  to  feed 
pigs  or  just  left  to  rot  on  the  vines. 

The  reason  is  that  B.C.'s  vege- 
table marketing  board,  under  its 
policy  of  creating  artificial  scarc- 
ity, has  ordered  that  these  toma- 
toes must  not  be  marketed.  The 
growers  are  denied  the  right  to 
dispose  of  them  through  the  board 
and  prohibited  from  selling  them 
elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  in  Vancouver  and 
other  cities,  consumers  are  not 
buying  all  the  tomatoes  they  could 
use  because  of  the  artificially  high 
prices  that  are  being  forced  on 
distributors  by  the  government 
agency. 

Technocrats  wonder  how  long 
the  citizens  of  this  Continent  will 
tolerate  a  cockeyed  system  which 
makes  them  pay  to  keep  prices 
higher  for  themselves. 

Britain's  Crisis 

The  British  government's  post- 
war  effort   to   ward   off  national 


bankruptcy  by  increasing  exports, 
reducing  imports,  and  meeting  de- 
ficits with  U.S.  aid  has  failed  and 
will  fail,  the  London  Observer 
says  in  a  lengthy  analysis  of  why 
Britain  is  broke. 

'Like  the  soldiers  of  the  First 
World  War,  whose  valor  again 
and  again  was  squandered  by  un- 
thinking generals  in  tactically  ill- 
conceived  offensives,  the  nation  is 
sliding  into  a  sullen  and  semi- 
mutinous  mood,'  the  Observer  re- 
reports. 

'Britain  no  longer  responds  to 
repeated  exhortations  and  alarms 
and  it  no  longer  believes  in  prom- 
ises of  eventual  victory.  If  a  break- 
down in  national  morale  is  to  be 
averted,  the  leaders  of  the  nation 


'Your  Slips  Are  Showing,  Dearie' 


Horblock  in  The  Washington  Post 
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must  begin  to  face  the  true  basic 
facts.' 

The  Observer  says  Britain  is  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  because 
it,  of  all  nations,  is  most  vulner- 
able to  long  prevailing  world  con- 
ditions in  which  population  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  food  supplies 
and  manufacturing  industries  are 
growing  faster  than  the  supply  of 
raw  materials. 

As  far  back  as  1932,  Technoc- 
racy predicted  the  United  King- 
dom's present  crisis  —  due  to  de- 
clining resources,  excess  popula- 
tion and  obsolescent  equipment. 
The  only  solution  to  Britain's 
plight  is  for  her  to  modernize  her 
machinery  and  export  her  surplus 
population  to  the  overseas  Dom- 
inions. 

Machinery  on  Farms 

Total  value  of  machinery  and 
equipment  on  Canadian  farms  was 
more  than  three  times  as  great  in 
1951  as  in  1941,  with  increases  on 
the  farms  of  the  provinces  rang- 
ing from  a  low  of  230%  to  as  high 
as  394%,  in  terms  of  current  mar- 
ket values,  according  to  a  bulletin 


based  on  returns  of  the  1951  Cen- 
sus of  Agriculture. 

Contributing  notably  to  the 
large  rise  in  value  were  sharply 
increased  numbers  of  trucks  and 
tractors  owned  by  farmers,  a 
striking  increase  in  grain  com- 
bines on  prairie  farms  and,  wide- 
spread gains  in  the  use  of  electri- 
cal equipment. 

Number  of  tractors  in  use  by 
farmers  climbed  150%  in  the  ten 
years  to  399,683  from  159,752,  with 
342,655  farms — over  half  the  total 
number  of  farms  of  all  sizes — re- 
porting ownership  of  one  or  more 
tractors.  Farmers  in  Quebec, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  British 
Columbia  reported  five  times  as 
many  as  in  1941,  New  Brunswick 
farmers  four  times  as  many,  On- 
tario and  Nova  Scotia  farmers 
three  times  the  1941  number,  and 
farmers  in  the  prairie  provinces — 
where  use  was  generally  larger  in 
1941 — about  twice  as  many. 

This  tremendous  increase  in  the 
use  of  machinery  and  equipment 
is  working  a  social  revolution  in 
this  country.  — ^The  Editor 
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1^  THE  STRUCTURE  of  the  American  political  convention  is  so  idiotic  as  to  be 
almost  obscene.  Those  synthetic  ovations  at  Chicago  that  turned  on  and  off  like  a 
faucet,  the  florid  hyperbole  of  the  speeches,  the  inhuman  dullness  of  three-hour  ballots 
while  half-  and  one-third  delegates  are  counted,  the  circus  atmosphere — who  can 
defend  them  ?  —T.R.B.  in  New  Republic 
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nio|Job  Is  Too  Large 


North  America  need  not  depend  upon  the  puny  concepts  of  little 
people,  for  it  has  a  few  capable  men  who  have  the  intelligence  and 
training  to  design  in  practical  terms  the  construction  specifications  of 
big  projects. 


I^HE  people  of  North  America 
■*•  have  reached"  that  stage  in 
history  and  social  advancement 
where  they  can  do  anything  they 
want  in  the  realm  of  physical 
achievement  upon  their  own  Con- 
tinent. They  have  the  technologi- 
cal means  and  the  trained  person- 
nel. They  lack  only  the  collective 
decision  to  accept  positive  objec- 
tives which  are  in  keeping  with 
their  capacity  and  ability.  North 
America  at  this  moment  is  the 
world's  Number  One  power 
house;  its  total  energy  conversion 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
continent,  and  it  uses  more  re- 
sources than  any  other  continent. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  it  can 
turn  out  in  a  routine  manner  tech- 
nological jobs  so  large  that  any 
one  of  them  would  have  required 
the  concentration  of  an  entire 
national  effort  of  any  prior  civili- 
zation for  many  decades. 

In  the  past,  a  few  major  jobs 
were  accomplished,  but  they  re- 
quired many  thousands  of  toiling 


human  beings  and  many  years. 
They  required  such  a  concentra- 
tion of  effort  that  a  poHtical  en- 
tity could  consider  only  one  of 
them  at  a  time.  As  examples,  we 
might  mention  the  great  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  and  Mexico,  the 
great  stone  works  of  the  Romans 
and  pre-Incas,  the  Great  Wall  and 
the  Grand  Canal  of  China,  the 
irrigation  systems  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  the  temples  and 
cathedrals  of  India,  Cambodia, 
and  Europe,  and  the  Suez  Canal. 
Today,  all  of  these  projects  could 
be  constructed  simultaneously  by 
the  people  of  North  America,  and 
their  regular  way  of  life  would 
suffer  very  Httle  disruption. 

North  Americans  can  do  much 
bigger  things  than  these.  With  an 
intensification  of  Continental 
effort  over  a  few  years,  they  could 
make  their  Area  powerful  and 
secure;  they  could  make  it  into 
an  efficient  workshop,  a  pleasant 
home  and  a  delightful  playground. 
They  could  change  the  course  and 
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direction  of  rivers,  the  shape  of 
mountains^  the  face  of  deserts, 
prairies,  and  hills.  They  could 
cover  the  Continent  with  a  system 
of  inland  waterways  that  would 
carry  freight  and  tourists  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
fresh  water  of  the  Continent. 
They  could  build  railroads  that 
would  carry  new  designs  of  trains 
at  150  miles  per  hour — six  hours 
from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
twenty  hours  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  They  could  build 
a  power  grid  capable  of  transmit- 
ting a  million  volt  direct  current 
to  any  industrial  region  of  the 
Continent. 

These  are  only  a  beginning.  The 
list  of  huge  projects  that  have 
been  conceived  and  outlined  is 
impressive;  and,  perhaps,  they 
are  a  little  frightening  to  those 
who  think  only  in  terms  of  little 
projects  built  with  innumerable 
human  workers  and  a  conglom- 
eration of  hand  tools  and  small 
machines.  North  America  need 
not  depend  upon  the  puny  con- 
cepts of  little  people;  for,  it  has  a 
few  capable  men  who  have  the 
intelligence  and  training  to  de- 
sign in  practical  terms  the  con- 
struction specifications  of  big  pro- 
jects.   Theirs    is   the   genius    that 


this  Continent  requires  for  its 
direction. 

With  the  resources,  the  energy, 
and  the  man-hours  that  this  Con- 
tinent squandered  in  World  War 
II,  we  could  have  already  com- 
pleted many  of  these  projects  and 
had  many  others  under  construc- 
tion. Out  of  World  War  II,  we  got 
nothing  of  direct  Continental  ad- 
vantage (unless  the  stimulus 
which  the  War  gave  to  our  tech- 
nological expansion  can  be  con- 
sidered a  net  gain).  The  Price 
System  leaders  of  the  Continent 
already  admit  or  imply  that  our 
participation  in  the  War  was  a 
mistake — that  we  should  have 
been  fighting  with  the  fascists 
instead  of  against  them.  In  any 
event,  if  we  had  expended  the 
same  amount  of  effort  on  this 
Continent  in  a  positive,  construc- 
tive endeavor  that  we  spent  off  it 
in  a  negative  destructive  boon- 
doggle, we  now  would  have  some- 
thing of  lasting  benefit  to  show 
for  it,  and  we  would  have  the 
thrilling  inspiration  of  a  great 
new  future  to  stimulate  and  guide 
us. 

North  Americans  intuitively 
recognize  that  they  have  commit- 
ted a  major  blunder  and  they  are 
trying  to  obscure  their  guilt-com- 
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plex  with  a  super-patriotic  cru- 
sade of  hate  and  destruction.  They 
find  themselves  in  an  almost  psy- 
chotic state  of  nervous  tension 
and  indecision.  They  are  fearful 
about  the  future  and  uneasy  about 
the  present.  Lacking  worthwhile 
objectives  in  the  physical  world, 
they  seek  schizophrenic  escape 
into  make-believe  worlds  of  self- 
delusion,  fantasy,  and  hate.  Their 
stated  ideals  and  their  behavior 
do  not  coincide.  The  people  of  a 
nation  cannot  continue  to  be  sin- 
cere in  their  professions  of  peace 
and  good  will  toward  men  while 
they  continue  to  build  for  war 
and  overtly  destroy  thousands  of 
civihan  people  with  napalm  fire- 
bombs and  machine-gun  bullets. 
Sanity  in  a  society,  as  in  the  in- 
dividual, requires  a  close  agree- 
ment between  aspirations  and 
actions.  In  North  America  today, 
there  is  such  a  contrast  between 
the  two  that  the  people  are  be- 
coming neurotic.  Among  other 
things,  they  fear  that  their  great 
country  may  be  in  the  wrong. 

This  condition  need  not  remain 
so;  it  could  be  reversed  almost 
overnight  under  a  new  leader- 
ship with  a  positive  outlook  to- 
ward the  future. 

We  need  not  bemoan  the  lack 


of  such  a  new  leadership;  for,  it 
is  here,  waiting  only  to  receive 
the  signal  to  proceed.  This  leader- 
ship is  the  personnel  trained  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  physi- 
cal operations  ^-  the  scientists, 
technologists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians. Don't  tell  us  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  govern  a  society. 
They  do  know!  And  they  know 
better  than  the  politicians,  the 
chiselers,  and  the  moralists  who 
have  misgoverned  the  societies  of 
the  world  for  tens  of  centuries.  A 
social  order  is  a  physical  mechan- 
ism, and  the  trained  personnel 
knows  the  factors  involved  in  the 
governance  of  physical  mechan- 
isms. Politicians,  businessmen, 
and  moraUsts  know  nothing  of 
physical  factors,  so  they  prate 
about  intangibles  and  imaginary 
things,  such  things  as  values,  jus- 
tice, liberty,  morality,  and  faith  in 
the  dignity  of  man;  but  in  the 
physical  world  of  things  and 
events  their  behavior  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  what  they  preach.  Sty- 
mied by  'leaders'  such  as  these, 
how  can  one  expect  America  to 
remain  great? 

How  can  any  intelligent  person 
expect  great  leadership  to  come 
from  frenzied  mob  demonstra- 
tions, such  as  political  conven- 
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tions,  or  from  polling  the  opin- 
ions of  the  uninformed  populace? 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  people  of 
North  America  —  more  than  one 
percent  of  them  —  recognize  any 
of  the  names  of  the  thousand 
people  most  qualified  to  direct 
the  destiny  of  their  Continent. 
The  names  which  are  most  often 
before  the  public,  and  which  are 
generally  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  foremost  citizens  of 
North  America,  pertain  mainly  to 
the  efflorescent  froth  of  human 
affairs.  If,  somehow,  all  of  these 
so-called  notables  should  suddenly 
cease  to  exist,  it  is  probable  that 
the  society  of  this  Continent 
would  be  in  a  stronger  position 
than  now.  For  example,  what 
Continental  benefits  could  pos- 
sibly accrue  from  the  machina- 
tions of  those  people  who  are 
actively  promoting  an  Eisenhower 
Crusade  to  'save'  Europe  from 
^materialism,  atheism,  and  collec- 
tivism?' 

The  Price  System  leadership  of 
this  Continent  has  only  one  ambi- 
tion for  America — a  rabid  desire 
to  suppress  abundance  and  insti- 
tute a  permanent  scarcity.  It 
would  sell  out  the  future  of  the 
Continent  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  now  living  in  order  to 


maintain  scarcity  and  the  chisel- 
ing practices  that  go  with  scar- 
city; hence,  their  avidity  for  pro- 
moting foreign  wars,  dumping 
materials  abroad,  and  destroying 
production  at  home.  The  foremost 
economic  and  political  policies  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
deal  with  wholesale  destruction, 
first,  at  home,  secondarily,  abroad. 
These  policies  are  so  much  in  con- 
flict with  the  technological  trends 
and  the  collective  interests  of  the 
North  American  people  that  their 
contradictions  are  becoming  un- 
resolvable. 

The  Price  System  leadership  of 
this  Continent — beyond  any  ques- 
tion of  a  doubt — ^is  actively  trying 
to  promote  World  War  III,  and  it 
is  actively  frustrating  world  peace. 
Only  a  world  war  is  capable  of 
wasting  enough  production  to 
provide  a  general  scarcity  in  this 
post- World  War  II  era.  Without  a 
visible  or  audible  exception  every 
Price  System  leader  in  North 
America  would  rather  see  this 
Continent  plunged  into  war  than 
to  see  it  achieve  abundance  of 
consumer  goods  and  services  for 
its  citizens. 

We  introduce  and  discuss  these 
negative  aspects  of  the  'Ameri- 
can Way  of  Life,'  regrettably,  be- 
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cause  they  constitute  such  a 
prominent  and  effective  interfer- 
ence with  the  achievement  of  this 
Continent's  destiny.  Technocracy 
must  continue  to  point  out  to  the 
sovereign  citizens  of  North  Am- 
erica the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  interference;  for,  until  there 
is  an  articulate  minority  who 
actively  resents  the  double-cross 
which  they  are  getting  from  their 
Price  System  leadership,  there 
can  be  no  constructive,  positive 
consideration  of  a  new  social  de- 
sign. We  deplore  the  circumstance 
that  prevents  our  giving  full  and 
uninterrupted  attention  to  social 
advancement  on  this  Continent; 
but,  when  that  advancement  can- 
not be  planned  and  organized  on 
a  large  scale  without  the  abolition 
of  a  well-intrenched  interference, 
the  Price  System,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  thump  on  these  negative 
aspects  of  Continental  social  oper- 
ations. 

Once  the  Price  System  and  its 
scarcity  values  no  longer  consti- 
tute an  effective  interference  to 
the  rebuilding  of  our  Continent, 
no  questions  dealing  with  mone- 
tary costs,  bond  promotions,  tax- 
ation, condemnation  of  property, 
etc.,  would  enter  into  a  program 
of  construction  projects.  The  only 


questions  of  pertinent  significance 
would  be:  What  is  the  social  ob- 
jective? What  projects  are  re- 
quired and  from  where  can  they 
be  obtained  at  the  least  social 
cost?  How  much  energy  is  re- 
quired and  what  is  the  most  feas- 
ible source?  What  are  the  person- 
nel requirements?  When  the  oper- 
ating factors  are  reduced  to  these, 
the  scientists,  technologists,  en- 
gineers and  technicians  can  do  a 
wonderful  job  of  social  govern- 
ance. But  there  would  be  no  place 
for  politicians,  businessmen,  fin- 
anciers, speculators,  promoters, 
or  philosophers.  (Well,  perhaps,  a 
few  philosophers  could  be  toler- 
ated as  an  item  of  social  extrava- 
gance, provided  they  were  kept 
away  from  where  work  is  being 
done,  safely  ensconced  in  some 
comfortable  'ivory  tower,'  design- 
ed, constructed,  and  serviced  by 
technology;  but  the  behavior  pat- 
terns characteristic  of  the  others 
would  have  to  be  dispensed  with 
entirely.) 

Thinking  in  terms  of  huge  pro- 
jects already  is  a  common  pheno- 
menon on  this  Continent.  Prep- 
arations for  World  War  II  were 
conceived  and  carried  out  on  a 
gigantic  scale;  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  World  War  III  involve 
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even  greater  projects.  There  are 
few  or  no  questions  asked  about 
the  technical  feasibiUty  of  pro- 
ducing such  things  as  180  Air- 
force  Groups,  a  super  aircraft 
carrier,  a  radar  screen  around  the 
Continent,  or  mass  production  of 
jet  bombers.  The  only  pertinent 
questions  deal  with  financial  cost, 
taxation,  political  expediencies, 
allocation  of  profits,  stimulation  of 
business,  and  other  Price  System 
secondaries.  There  is  no  question 
regarding  the  technical  aspects  of 
a  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  but  the 
financial,  pK>litical,  and  chiseling 
aspects  cause  endless  debate  and 
delay.  A  few  people  are  attracting 
considerable  attention  to  their 
proposals  for  building  an  artificial 
planetoid  to  encircle  the  earth. 
Others  are  devoted  to  the  prob- 
lems of  launching  a  rocket  to  the 
moon.  The  North  American  people 
are  beginning  to  take  for  granted 
that  any  desirable  physical  pro- 
ject or  development  can  be  exe- 
cuted, no  matter  how  large.  The 
magnitude  of  certain  proposals 
may  overwhelm  them,  but  they 
do  not  question  their  technical 
feasibility,  given  the  national  will 
to  produce  them.  What  concerns 
them  most  is  the  financial  cost  re- 
flected in  taxes  on  their  own  in- 


comes; and  this,  not  the  technical 
problems,  is  what  paralyzes  their 
thinking  and  blurs  their  vision. 
When  the  technological  skill 
and  effort  of  a  nation  is  directed 
by  politicians,  businessmen,  and 
moralists,  it  is  always  misdirect- 
ed into  destructive  or  dubious 
enterprises;  and,  unfortunately, 
these  social  categories  have  al- 
ways had  a  great  deal  of  say-so 
about  human  affairs.  When  they 
do  occasionally  give  their  consent 
to  great  engineering  works,  they 
usually  load  it  down  with  detri- 
mental restrictive  provisions. 
Hence,  we  get  such  political  com- 
promises as  the  Boulder  Dam,  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  development.  The 
United  States  has  the  world's 
greatest  network  of  railway  tracks, 
yet  it  has  no  transcontinental 
railroad.  This  Continent  has  the 
greatest  array  of  newspapers,  the 
world's  greatest  radio  and  televi- 
sion networks,  yet  these  are  sub- 
verted and  used  primarily  as 
vehicles  for  carrying  moronic 
business  advertising  and  political 
propaganda.  Many  of  our  cities 
have  extensive  waterfronts,  but, 
instead  of  their  being  made  into 
beautiful  recreational  parks,  they 
are  mostly  turned  into  dirty,  un- 
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kempt  dumps.  This  Continent  has 
the  world's  largest  city,  but  it  is 
a  smelly,  noisy,  nerve  -  wracking 
place  in  which  to  live;  it  is  com.- 
posed  of  an  anarchic  hodge-podge 
of  buildings,  disconnected  trans- 
portation lines,  and  business  en- 
terprises— from  disheveled  dumps 
to  elegant  salons.  These  are  a  few 
examples  of  misdirected  achieve- 
ments under  political  and  busi- 
ness management,  when  human 
affairs  are  left  in  the  hands  of 
those  unskilled  in  the  governance 
of  a  social  mechanism. 

North  America  is  now  engaged 
in  a  gigantic  military  endeavor, 
which  is  being  mismanaged  in  the 
same  way  that  any  other  great 
endeavor  is  mismanaged  when  the 
decisions  are  made  by  politicians 
and  businessmen. 

There  are  four  major  aspects  to 
any  modem  military  operations: 
Designing  and  production  of  mate- 
riel and  personnel  to  the  places  of 
use;  and  field  operations.  These 
four  aspects  are  never  fully  de- 
veloped and  tested  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  except  in  time 
of  actual  warfare.  In  peacetime, 
they  'die  on  the  vine'  through 
disuse  and  ennui.  Under  a  tech- 
nological governance,  this  Conti- 
nent would  always  be  ready  for 


defensive  war,  no  matter  how 
large.  The  four  essentials  for  suc- 
cessfully waging  a  major  war 
would  always  be  ready  for  imme- 
diate action.  The  productive  facil- 
ities would  already  be  built  and  in 
operation.  There  would  be  a  large 
active  force  of  trained  persons 
with  others  in  training,  and  a 
much  larger  force  in  reserve.  The 
transportation  facilities  would  be 
ready  and  efficiently  manned. 
The  personnel  and  machines 
would  be  ready  for  immediate 
combat  use.  Yet,  there  would  be 
no  wastage  or  extravagance  of  re- 
sources, energy,  or  manpower. 
There  would  be  no  disruption  of 
the  Continental  economy.  There 
would  be  no  burden  of  taxation 
or  inflation. 

That  is  the  difference  between 
political  mismanagement  and  tech- 
nological governance.  How  can 
this  be  done?  Technocracy  has 
the  answer — the  only  answer. 

The  reconstruction  of  this  Con- 
tinent, requiring  many  gigantic 
projects,  possesses  all  of  the  basic 
elements  of  modem  warfare,  ex- 
cept the  final  destructive  phase, 
as  such.  It  requires  the  produc- 
tion of  many  large  machines  and 
much  equipment.  If  carefully  de- 
signed,  the   equipment   employed 
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on  construction  projects  could  be 
adapted  to  military  use  simply 
and  quickly.  For  example,  a  large 
tractor  could  be  so  designed  that 
it  could  readily  be  converted  into 
a  tank  by  encasing  it  in  an  armor- 
plate  shell  on  which  a  gun  turret 
is  mounted,  the  whole  of  which 
could  be  lowered  in  one  piece 
over  the  tractor  and  fastened  into 
place.  Huge  Flying  Wing  planes 
could  be  constructed  which  would 
be  suitable  for  transporting  freight, 
men,  or  bombs,  and  on  which  gun 
turrets  and  rocket  launchers 
could  be  quickly  mounted;  thus 
equipped,  the  planes  would  carry 
their  own  defense  against  fighter 
attack  and  would  need  no  fighter 
escorts.  This  materiel  of  war  could 
be  kept  in  regular  use,  whether 
this  Continent  were  at  peace  or 
at  war. 

The  youth  of  the  Continent, 
male  and  female,  would  be  con- 
scripted for  three  years  of  sers/ice, 
say,  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21,  during  which  time  they  would 
be  thoroughly  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  the  technology  of 
war.  If  no  foreign  military  aggres- 
sion against  this  Continent  is 
launched,  the  war  would  be  car- 
ried on  just  the  same,  only  it 
would  be  a  'war'  against  physical 


nature  on  this  Continent.  As  we 
have  already  mentioned,  the  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  Continent  and  in  a 
major  military  operation  differ 
only  in  their  final  details.  There 
is  not  much  difference  in  the 
actual  problems  and  operations 
between  building  a  large  dam  on 
a  river  and  building  a  fortified 
position.  The  main  difference  is 
in  their  end  uses,  the  one  being 
essential  positive,  the  other  essen- 
tially negative.  By  serving  three 
years  in  the  reconstruction  of  their 
Continent,  the  youth  would  not 
feel  that  its  time  and  effort  had 
been  wasted  in  a  fruitless  boon- 
doggle or  that  it  was  a  disruptive 
intrusion  into  their  lives. 

The  problems  of  logistics,  whe- 
ther in  war  or  in  Continental  re- 
construction, would  be  much  the 
same  and  would  require  the  same 
type  of  organization  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  greatest  difference  between 
Continental  reconstruction  and 
warfare  would  be  in  the  actual 
field  operations.  But,  even  here, 
the  differences  would  not  be  as 
great  as  one  might  suppose,  for  a 
technological  war  would  be  con- 
ducted in  a  different  manner  than 
a  political-business  war.  The  men 
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and  women  in  the  Aimed  Forces 
under  technological  governance 
would  not  serve  primarily  as 
pawns  for  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity and  the  development  of  pres- 
tige for  an  officer  class.  In  fact, 
there  would  be  no  such  classifica- 
tions as  'officers  and  men/  In  the 
field,  there  would  be  no  such  non- 
sense as  a  bayonet  charge,  foxhole 
fighting,  or  hand  grenade  offen- 
sive. These  things  are  almost  as 
passe  as  the  bow  and  arrow  and 
the  slingshot,  the  type  of  thing 
that  one  would  expect  from  a  pol- 
itical and  business  administration. 
There  would  be  no  attempts  to 
fight  for  territory,  hiU  by  hill,  as 
in  a  political-business  war.  The 
only  objective  would  be  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  attack- 
ing enemy  force;  and  this  would 
be  done  with  the  most  efficient 
technological  means  at  hand.  It 
would  be  Total  War!  There  would 
be  no  acceptance  of  surrender,  no 
negotiations,  no  quarter  —  only 
utter  and  complete  destruction  of 
the  attacking  force.  The  defence 
of  this  Continent,  to  be  effective, 
must  always  be  prepared  for  no 
less  than  this,  regardless  of  who 
the  enemy  or  combination  of  en- 
emies might  be.  This  is  a  new  and 
different  concept  of  warfare,  the 


type  that  only  a  technological 
governance  could  organize  and 
execute. 

The  construction-defence  force 
of  this  Continent  would  consist 
of  a  professional  cadre  of  a  mil- 
lion well-trained  men  and  women 
plus  the  population  increment  of 
three  years  which  would  be  in 
training  and  active  service.  Thus, 
at  all  times,  there  would  be  an 
active  force  of  seven  to  ten  mil- 
lion people,  training  for  the  de- 
fence and  construction  of  their 
Continent,  ready  at  all  times  to 
immediately  turn  to  the  task  of 
destroying  any  aggressive  force 
from  a  foreign  continent.  Besides 
these,  there  would  be  another  ten 
million  or  more  who  have  already 
received  training  and  experience 
but  who  are  still  under  25  years 
of  age,  hence  would  not  be  imme- 
diately required  in  the  regular 
operational  functions  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

This  construction-defence  force 
would  not  be  a  parasitic  burden 
on  the  society;  for,  through  its 
constructive  works,  it  would  more 
than  'pay  its  way.'  Likewise,  the 
machines  —  in  the  main  —  would 
serve  a  useful  and  beneficial  func- 
tion in  the  society.  Only  a  few 
specialized  types  would  be  unus- 
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able  for  anything  other  than 
actual  warfare.  At  this  point,  we 
might  suggest  that  an  atomic 
bomb  could  be  tested  out  more 
usefully  in  connection  with  a  large 
blasting  job  than  in  merely  mak- 
ing a  mushroom  cloud  in  the  sky; 
and  the  empirical  knowledge 
gained  therefrom  would  be  just 
as  valuable,  if  not  more  so. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  such  a 
Continental  force  can  or  will  be 
organized  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. In  fact,  any  proposal  for  it 
would  most  likely  be  reviled  with 
all  the  vitriolic  venom  that  the 
pens  and  tongues  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem could  spew  upon  it.  In  the 
name  of  all  the  hypocritical  word- 
idols  of  the  Price  System,  it 
would  be  denounced.  It  would  be 
declared  anti-Christian  and  con- 
trary to  all  the  precepts  of  moral- 
ity, justice,  democracy,  freedom, 
private  enterprise,  and  faith,  and 
it  would  destroy  the  foundations 


on  which  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  based.  Thus  would  speak 
the  weasels  and  vultures  of  the 
Price  System. 

In  order  to  silence  the  weasels 
and  vultures,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary first  to  institute  a  program 
of  Total  Conscription,  requiring 
national  service  from  all  and  per- 
mitting profits  to  none.  Once  the 
United  States  and  Canada  took 
this  step,  they  would  be  able  to 
proceed  with  building  a  program 
of  defence  and  reconstruction  for 
this  Continent  without  the  inter- 
ference of  politicians,  business- 
men, and  moralists.  This  Conti- 
nent would  then  be  governed  by 
those  who  are  qualified  to  govern 
— ithe  scientists,  technologists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians. 

After  this  step  were  taken,  no 
construction  or  defence  job  on 
this  Continent  would  be  too  large 
or  too  difficult  for  North  Ameri- 
cans. — ^Wiltan  Ivie 


*  ST.  ANDREWS-BY-THE-SEA,  N.B.— Over-all  economic  and  industrial  activity 
in  Canada  has  reached  its  peak  and  is  levelling  off,  President  W.  J.  Borrie  of  Van- 
couver told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Investment  Dealers'  Association  of  Canada. 
He  suggested  in  his  annual  address  it  is  'unlikely  that  defence  preparations  will 
proceed  as  scheduled'  unless  another  'hot  spot'  such  as  Korea  appears.  Canada's 
dynamic  expansion  program  undoubtedly  had  been  accelerated  by  the  defence  pro- 
gram, but  a  sense  of  urgency  no  longer  existed.  —Canadian  Press 

OTTAWA. — Sir  John  Cockroft,  Britain's  top  atomic  expert,  said  in  an  interview  here 
that  Canada's  atomic  pile  at  Chalk  River  'is  far  and  away  the  best  in  the  world 
and  is  likely  to  be  for  several  years  to  come.' 
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The  Push- Button  Factory 


An  address  by  Frank  K.  Shallenberger,  associate  processor  of  indus- 
trial management,  Stanford  University,  presented  before  the  1952 
annual  assembly  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada.  It  discusses 
the  possibilities  of  the  automatic  factory. 


{ 


Q*IX  years  ago,  two  Canadian 
•*^  physicists,  Eric  W.  Leaver  and 
Dr.  J.  J.  Brown,  wrote  an  article 
for  Fortune  magazine  showing 
how  electronic  controls  developed 
for  military  use  might  be  used  to 
control  factory  machines  and  pro- 
cesses and  thus  make  possible  the 
push-button  factory  of  the  future, 
the  automatic  factory,  where  all 
work  would  be  done  by  machines 
without  operators,  where  the  only 
attendants  would  be  observer- 
technicians. 

They  devised  an  automaton,  a 
hand-arm  device,  directed  and 
controlled  by  a  punched  paper 
tape,  which  would  automatically 
load,  operate  and  unload  the  ma- 
chines. They  proposed  devices  to 
inspect,  move  and  assemble  parts. 
They  indicated  how  with  a  new 
set  of  tapes  and  a  little  rearrange- 
ment, the  plant  might  shift  from 
one  product  to  another — ^for  ex- 
ample, from  vacuum  cleaners  to 
electric  motors. 

The  automatic  factory  has  be- 
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come  one  of  the  most  challenging 
subjects  of  discussion  in  engineer- 
ing and  management  circles  to- 
day. The  last  issue  of  Factory 
magazine  was  devoted  to  it. 

Actually,  the  idea  of  automa- 
tion is  nothing  new.  It  is  the  logi- 
cal and  ultimate  result  of  imagi- 
native methods  study  and  unin- 
hibited machine  design.  In  its 
broadest  sense,  anything  which 
substitutes  mechanical,  electrical 
or  other  devices  for  human  guid- 
ance and  control  is  a  form  of 
automation.  The  automatic  feed 
or  cam  which  advances  the  tool 
and  the  template  which  guides  it, 
the  pneumatic  cylinder  which 
clamps,  indexes  or  positions  the 
work,  the  hopper  which  feeds  the 
machine,  the  conveyor  which 
takes  the  finished  work  away,  the 
elaborate  electronic  device  which 
directs,  coordinates,  controls  a 
series  of  complex  operations — all 
these  are  examples  of  automation 
and  as  such  are  steps  toward  the 
push-botton  factory. 
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The  tei-ni  'automation'  is  of  post- 
war vintage,  but  to  discover  its 
beginnings,  we  must  go  back  even 
before  there  was  any  real  Ameri- 
can industry,  to  1784,  when  Oliver 
Evans  built  the  first  mechanized 
factory  just  outside  Philadelphia, 
a  continuous  flour  mill.  This  mill 
incorporated  the  three  basic  types 
of  powered  conveyors  in  a  con- 
tinuous production  hne,  unload- 
ing the  grain  from  boat  or  wagon 
and  processing  it  to  finished  flour 
without  human  aid.  In  1833  bis- 
cuit manufacturing  was  mechan- 
ized in  the  'victualling  office'  of 
the  British  Navy  and  in  1869  end- 
less monorails  were  introduced 
into  the  meat-packing  industry. 
These  were  designed  for  dis- 
assembly of  hogs,  but  they  were 
the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
assembly  line. 

Henry  Ford  first  used  progres- 
sive assembly  on  a  powered  con- 
veyor in  1914,  the  same  year  in 
which  he  offered  $5  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  in  an  industry  where 
$2.40  for  a  nine-hour  day  was 
standard.  That  he  was  successful 
in  doing  both  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  his  original  investment 
of  $28,000  grew  to  three-quarters 
of  a  bilHon  dollars  by  1927. 

Many  process  and  chemical 


companies  achieved  a  consider- 
able degree  of  automation  in  the 
twenties.  So  did  manufacturers  of 
such  products  as  electric  light 
bulbs,  cigarettes,  bottles  and  tin 
cans.  The  most  dramatic  of  all  was 
the  A.  O.  Smith  Company,  which 
in  1920  built  an  automatic  factory 
to  make  automobile  chassis  —  a 
plant  in  which  strip  steel  was 
blanked,  formed,  assembled,  rivet- 
ed and  painted,  producing  a  com- 
plete chassis  every  10  seconds, 
ultimately  10,000  per  day.  The 
few  workers  present  served  not 
as  producers  but  as  observers  and 
trouble  shooters.  A  more  recent 
milestone  was  the  construction  in 
England  in  1948  of  two  machines 
to  produce  radio  sets  automatic- 
ally. 

But  the  automation  is  not  lim- 
ited to  completely  automatic 
plants.  The  automation  of  seg- 
ments of  industry  and  of  individ- 
ual machines  is  much  more  wide- 
spread and  much  the  same  in  its 
economic  and  social  effects.  The 
lathe  was  little  more  than  a  wood- 
working novelty  until  it  was  given 
a  mechanical  hand  to  hold  the 
tool.  Henry  Maudslay  in  1797 
gave  it  a  lead  screw,  in  effect  a 
cam  to  control  the  movement  of 
the  cutting  tool  along  the  work. 
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Today  we  have  the  automatic 
screw  machine  on  which  cams  ad- 
vance the  stock,  change  spindle 
speeds,  index  and  feed  the  tools 
to  the  work. 

The  same  story  may  be  repeat- 
ed for  automatic  drilling  and  mill- 
ing machines,  for  punch  presses 
which  feed  automatically  through 
progressive  dies,  and  for  grind- 
ers which  feed  and  eject  stock 
and  adjust  themselves  automatic- 
ally for  wheel  wear.  We  have  ma- 
chines guided  automatically  by 
templates  and  even  some  guided 
by  a  line  on  a  blueprint.  During 
the  war  we  witnessed  the  devel- 
opment of  the  transfer  type  ma- 
chine which  combined  both  ma- 
chining and  materials  handling. 
Raw  forgings  entered  at  one  end 
and  merged  as  finished  cylinder 
heads  at  the  other.  These  were 
actually  a  number  of  machine 
units  automatically  coupled  to- 
gether   and   centrally    controlled. 

As  machines  become  more  auto- 
matic, emphasis  shifts  to  mate- 
rials handling.  The  word  'auto- 
mation,' as  originally  coined  at 
Ford,  means  automatic  transfer 
of  parts  between  machines.  Ford 
has  had  an  Automation  Depart- 
ment since  1947,  and  one  has  only 
to  look  at  the  'iron  hands'  which 


load  and  unload  mammoth  press- 
es, conveyors  which  carry  cylin- 
der blocks  through  complete  pro- 
cessing without  human  direction, 
hoppers  and  chutes  which  load 
grinders  or  other  machines  and 
transfer  devices  which  carry  forg- 
ings through  successive  press 
operations,  to  realize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  department's 
efforts.  Machine  time  seems  des- 
tined to  be  greatly  shortened  by 
current  developments  in  metal 
cutting  techniques  and  coolants 
and  in  many  instances  has  been 
eliminated  altogether  by  die  cast- 
ings, investment  castings,  shell 
molding  and  powdered  metal- 
lurgy. The  result  will  be  an  even 
greater  relative  emphasis  on  the 
automatic  handling  of  materials. 
Inspection  has  also  been  auto- 
matized extensively.  Automatic 
devices  count,  inspect  and  sort  by 
weight  and  color  and  dimension 
much  more  rapidly  and  reliably 
than  any  human  could  do.  They 
check  performance,  seek  foreign 
metals  or  internal  defects,  detect 
over-  or  under-filling  of  cans  and 
bottles.  Both  Ford  and  DeSoto 
have  crankshaft  balancing  ma- 
chines which  measure  out-of-bal- 
ance  conditions,  then  automatic- 
ally  drill   out   material   from  the 
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right  spot  to  remedy  it.  This  will 
be  characteristic  of  the  automatic 
plant;  inspection  devices  will  not 
only  detect  defects  but  will  re- 
medy them  or  pass  the  informa- 
tion back  to  previous  machines  to 
avoid  repeating  the  error. 

Assembly  operations  have  not 
been  so  extensively  mechanized, 
although  we  have  continuous  braz- 
ing, welding,  automatic  riveting, 
nailing,  cementing,  f  i  1  li  n  g  con- 
tainers, packaging,  painting,  plat- 
ing, and  the  like.  Leaver  and 
Brown  described  in  general  terms 
a  machine  to  assemble  a  telephone 
receiver  automatically. 

The  great  dream  of  the  future 
is  electronic  control.  Why,  we  are 
asked,  can't  electronic  devices  de- 
veloped by  the  military  to  control 
the  flight  of  aircraft,  to  guide  un- 
piloted  missiles,  to  direct  the  fir- 
ing of  guns,  be  used  to  control  in- 
dustrial processes?  We  have  de- 
vices which  can  see  better,  hear 
better,  measure  better  than  hu- 
mans. They  are  more  reliable, 
more  powerful,  more  precise, 
think  and  move  faster  than  human 
operators.  They  never  tire,  will 
willingly  work  around  the  clock, 
don't  make  mistakes,  don't  talk 
back,  are  obedient  and  fully  pre- 
dictable, have  few  personal  prob- 


lems and  they  won't  go  on  strike. 
Actually,  many  electronic  de- 
vices are  already  in  industrial  use. 
There  are  simple  circuits  which 
through  a  sensor  unit,  such  as  a 
photoelectric  cell,  pick  up  an  im- 
pulse, amplify  it  and  pass  it  on  to 
an  effector  unit,  such  as  a  valve 
or  motor,  for  appropriate  action. 
There  are  the  complex  computers 
and  servo-mechanisms  which  can 
solve  involved  equations  and 
translate  the  solution  into  auto- 
matic control  of  complex  proces- 
ses. There  are  others  which  can 
translate  and  use  information  fed 
in  on  a  tape  or  card.  It  is  the 
abiUty  of  such  devices  to  think, 
choose,  and  remember,  to  move 
accurately  and  with  great  speed 
that  makes  them  the  key  to  the 
factory  of  the  future.  One  of  the 
most  important  characteristics  of 
electronic  controls  is  their  ability 
to  utilize  the  principle  of  'feed- 
back,' a  sort  of  built-in  supervi- 
sion, which  insures  that  the  unit 
has  carried  out  the  orders  exactly 
as  they  were  given  it.  Thus  toler- 
ances become  a  matter  of  little 
consequence.  The  versatility  of 
electronic  controls  is  almost  with- 
out limit — there  are  few  if  any 
production  jobs  which  they  could 
not  perform. 
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To  me  the  striking  thing  about 
automation  is  not  what  can  be 
done  in  the  future,  but  rather 
how  little  has  been  done  in  the 
past.  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  jobs  now  performed 
by  human  workers  that  could  be 
performed  more  accurately,  more 
efficiently  and  much  more  cheaply 
by  automatic  means. 

Why  haven't  industrial  engin- 
eers taken  greater  advantage  of 
these  opportunities?  The  answer 
seems  to  lie  in  limited  capital, 
lack  of  knowledge,  lack  of  imagi- 
nation, inertia,  and  misguided 
economic  thinking.  In  many  small 
plants,  funds  are  lacking  even  for 
the  simplest  automatic  devices. 
Whatever  the  potential  payoff, 
there  always  seems  to  be  some 
other  need  more  acute.  In  other 
situations  plant  management 
simply  does  not  know  what  is 
available,  what  can  be  done,  has 
not  had  the  time  to  sit  back  and 
evaluate  the  developments  that 
have  taken  place. 

Many  offer  the  alibi  of  low 
volumes,  changing  markets,  non- 
repetitive  operations.  Certainly 
transfer  machines,  custom  -  built 
conveyors,  automatic  loading  and 
unloading  devices  are  too  special- 
ized and  too  expensive  for  their 
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needs.  But  examine  this  further. 
In  the  first  place,  you  can  buy 
whatever  fits  your  pocketbook 
and  your  needs.  If  the  stakes  are 
high,  you  can  pull  out  all  the 
stops  and  make  the  job  fully  auto- 
matic. But  there  is  nothing  sacred 
or  necessarily  desirable  in  100% 
automation.  Circumstances  may 
warrant  making  the  job  only  50% 
or  maybe  10%  automatic. 

You  need  not  always  sacrifice 
flexibility  for  automation.  The 
new  Magnadrill,  for  example,  has 
drill  heads  which  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  positioned  at  any  angle 
for  cycled  multiple  drilling.  Kel- 
ler Airfeedrills,  which  fasten 
directly  to  the  drill  jig,  can  be 
readily  converted  to  other  jobs. 
Pneumatic  pistons  can  be  switch- 
ed from  one  job  to  another. 

General  Electric  has  developed 
an  automatic  lathe  equipped  with 
'playback'  control.  As  the  machin- 
ist makes  the  first  piece,  his  oper- 
ations are  recorded  on  a  magnetic 
tape.  The  tape  can  then  auto- 
matically direct  the  movements 
of  that  lathe  or  any  number  of 
others  so  equipped.  The  A  r  m  a 
Corporation  has  developed  an 
automatic  lathe  directed  by  a 
punched  paper  tape  similar  to  a 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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■pEMEMBER  Henry  Wallace  and  the  Plow-Under  of  the  Little  Pigs? 
^  '•  Well,  there's  been  a  plow-under  of  farm  labor,  too. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  situation  is  this:  Since  the 
early  1930's  weVe  increased  farm  output  nearly  40%  and,  at  the  same 
time,  released  30%  of  the  manpower  (and  womanpower)  needed  to 
grow  crops.  Those  workers  have  left  the  farm  and  are  now  finding 
their  hvelihood  in  trade  and  industry. 

It  all  goes  back  to  Automatic  Amos,  the  Rube  Goldberg  of  farm 
folklore.  Remember  him?  How  he  hitched  the  cows'  tails  together  so 
that  swishing  at  flies  powered  the  new  milking  machine  he  had  in- 
vented? ('Biggest  thing  since  the  McCormick  reaper.  .  .  Only  thing 
is,  how  to  git  cows  onto  it.') 

Amos  didn't  stop  there.  When  the  cow  stepped  into  her  stall,  her 
weight  on  the  floor  boards  started  a  belt  that  brought  hay  down  from 
the  mow.  The  same  belt,  with  a  little  counterweighting,  carried  the 
milk  buckets  to  the  milkhouse. 

Revolution  —  Mechanization  —  on  this  somewhat  more  practical 
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level — explains  why  today's  farms  give  jobs  to  only  7-million  people 
(monthly  average  for  the  year,  including  the  boss  farmer  himself). 
The  switch  from  horses  to  tractors  revolutionized  even  the  sources 
and  spreading  of  fertilizer. 

As  recently  as  1910,  farmers  and  farm  laborei-s  made  up  more 
than  30%  of  the  country's  labor  force.  Now  they  total  only  a  bit  over 
10%. 

All  this  has  been  tremendously  important  to  industry  as  well  as 
to  the  farmer.  Harry  Ober  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  for  July, 
1950,  summed  up  the  trend: 

'The  past  50  years  have  witnessed  extensive  mechanization  and 
improvements  in  farm  methods.  These  have  resulted  in  increased 
productivity  and  increased  the  availability  of  farmers  for  industrial 
employment.  In  fact,  because  of  the  higher  birth  rate  on  farms  and 
the  continued  decline  in  farm  labor  requirements,  the  farm  popula- 
tion has  become  a  major  source  of  industrial  labor  supply.  Recent 
developments  in  mechanization  of  cotton  picking  and  accompanying 
changes  in  cotton  cultivation  and  other  preparatory  steps  presage 
further  important  shifts  of  farm  youth  into   industrial  employment. 

'In  the  absence  of  extensive  industrial  training  in  farming  regions, 
the  flow  of  labor  from  these  areas  has  been  and  is  likely  to  continue 
to  be  mainly  into  unskilled  and  semiskilled  occupations.' 

New  Qualities — There  has  been  a  change  in  the  number  and  size 
of  farms,  too.  The  6V2-million  farms  of  1920  embraced  950-million 
acres  of  which  350-million  acres  were  cultivated.  The  number  of  farms 
since  has  declined  to  about  5.8-million  with  about  1.2-billion  acres. 
But  we're  getting  our  increased  output  from  just  about  the  same  area 
— little  more  than  350-million  acres  of  cropped  land  through  more 
extensive  cultivation. 

Though  the  tilled  acreage  is  Uttle  changed  and  farm  production 
is  up  nearly  40%  since  the  '30's,  the  man  hours  of  labor  have  declined 
by  14%.  Roll  man  hours  and  output  into  one  index,  and  you  get  better 
than  a  60%  gain  in  output  per  man  hour  over  that  period.  Take  it 
back  to  1920,  and  man-hour  output  has  doubled. 

Other  Factors — It  isn't  just  a  matter  of  more  and  better  machin- 
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ery.  Nor  is  it  due  solely  to  consolidating  a  lot  of  small  farms  into  huge 
crop  factories  under  single  managements. 

Better  seed  and  steadily  increasing  use  of  commercial  fertilizer 
have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  in  raising  productivity.  Science 
also  has  contributed  new  bug  killers,  fungus  killers,  weed  killers. 
Spray  now  can  be  used  for  such  things  as  defoliation — as  in  removal 
of  leaves  from  cotton  plants  to  facilitate  mechanical  picking. 

Power  Package — On  the  mechanical  side,  the  big  advances  have 
come  hitched  to  the  tractor.  The  all-purpose  tractor  has  kept  the 
family  farm  competitive.  And  larger  units  roar  their  more  specialized 
ways  across  the  agricultural  economy. 

From  less  than  a  milUon  farm  tractors  in  the  early  '30's,  the  num- 
ber now  has  risen  almost  to  4-million.  (That's  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  tractor  per  farm;  when  you  allow  for  joint  ownership  and  for 
farms  that  can't  afford  any  mechanization,  the  tractor  market  is  pretty 
well  stocked.) 

Pulled  by  these  tractors  are  just  about  everything  from  plows  and 
harrows  to  cultivators  and  harvesters.  And,  if  they  aren't  in  the  field 
(and  if  farms  aren't  electrified),  these  tractors  can  power  machines 
of  all  sorts. 

Mechanization  Spreads  —  Some  other  samples  of  the  technical 
change:  Grain  combines  have  come  from  200,000  to  total  800,000  in 
20  years;  corn  pickers  from  100,000  to  half  a  million  units;  farms  with 
milking  machines  rose  from  100,000  to  655,000. 

As  recently  as  1946,  there  were  only  a  few  experimental  models 
of  the  spindle  type  cotton  pickers  and  a  few  thousand  of  the  strippers 
used  in  the  semi-arid  regions  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Estimates  put 
the  number  now  at  7,300  pickers  and  14,000  strippers. 

So  far,  a  weed  problem  has  held  back  mechanical  picking  of  cot- 
ton. Growers  in  the  humid  areas  still  keep  field  hands  for  hoeing,  so 
the  same  people  are  used  for  hand  picking,  too.  Flame  weeding  still 
has  its  problems;  mechanical  control  may  prove  the  answer. 

Fewer  Backaches — Along  with  mechanization,  some  of  the  back- 
break  has  been  taken  out  of  farm  labor.  Typical  are  the  hay  loaders 
and  pickup  balers,  and  the  harvesters  for  crops  such  as  potatoes,  sugar 
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beets,  and  peanuts.  A  development  that  holds  great  promise  is  the 
field  chopper  for  forage.  — ^Business  Week 


WASHINGTON.— The  possibility  of  vastly  increasing  the  earth's 
food  supply,  producing  natural  gas  out  of  water  and  sunshine, 
and  converting  sunshine  directly  into  electricity — all  amounting  to  a 
scientific  revolution  of  unparalleled  magnitude  which  would  have 
effects  on  human  life  that  hardly  can  be  exaggerated — may  come  from 
experiments  reported  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  by  Drs.  Dean  Burk  and  Jerome  Cornfield  of  the  U.S. 
PubUc  Health  Service,  and  Martin  Schwartz  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

It  has  been  rumored  for  some  months  that  these  men  were  on  the 
verge  of  a  momentous  discovery,  equal  in  significance  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  fission  of  uranium  in  1939  which  led  directly  to  the  atomic 
bomb  and  to  hopes  for  an  *atomic  age'  which  appear  to  be  fading 
rapidly,  ilecently  an  authority  as  eminent  as  James  Bryant  Conant, 
president  of  Harvard,  addressing  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
threw  cold  water  on  the  likelihood  of  getting  much  more  out  of  the 
atom,  and  predicted  that  man's  future  hinged  on  better  utilization  of 
sunshine.  This  line  of  thinking,  it  can  be  stressed  here,  has  been  shared 
for  some  time  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  in  American 
science.  They  perhaps  were  partly  influenced  by  reports  they  had 
heard  of  the  progress  being  made  by  Burk  and  his  associates. 

A  full  preliminary  report  of  the  work  has  been  published  in  the 
Scientific  Monthly,  official  journal  of  the  American  Association.  It  is 
extremely  complicated,  and  is  described  largely  in  mathematical  terms 
which  cannot  readily  be  translated  into  ordinary  language. 

The  findings  deal  with  photosynthesis,  the  cornerstone  of  all  life 
on  earth.  It  is  the  process  by  which  plants  convert  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air  and  water  from  the  soil  into  carbohydrates — starches, 
sugars,  cellulose,  and  so  forth — which  constitute  the  basic  food  of  all 
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living  things.  This  is  accompHshed  through  utilizing  the  energy  of 
sunshine  by  means  of  chlorophyl,  the  green  pigment  in  leayes. 

The  process  involves  the  liberation  from  each  molecule  of  water 
of  one  atom  of  oxygen.  This  is  the  chief  source  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  also  is  essential  for  all  higher  life. 

This  process  goes  on  continuously  all  over  the  earth  where  vege- 
tation grows.  It  never  has  been  completely  understood.  Previous 
efforts  to  follow  the  process  have  ended  in  paradoxes.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  process,  even  with  the  most  advanced  agricultural 
practices,  is  somewhat  less  than  1%  efficient  in  the  utilization  of  solar 
energy. 

The  experiments  of  Burk  and  his  associates  demonstrate  that, 
under  certain  ideal  conditions,  at  least  one  step  of  the  process — the 
release  of  the  oxygen  from  water,  which  is  basic  to  everything  else — 
can  be  made  very  close  to  100%  efficient. 

The  next  steps  necessarily  are  up  to  engineers,  chemists,  biolo- 
gists and  physicists  all  over  the  world.  The  work  here  represents  at 
least  as  great  an  advance  toward  complete  utilization  of  solar  energy 
as  the  original  fission  of  uranium  did  toward  atomic  energy.  Since 
there  cannot  possibly  be  any  significant  military  application,  it  is 
assumed  that  there  will  be  free  publications  of  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ments in  all  countries. 

The  findings  of  Burk  and  his  associates  resulted  from  rapid  alter- 
ations of  periods  of  darkness  and  intense  illumination.  Per  se,  they 
probably  are  not  of  much  immediate  practical  importance.  The  great 
significance  of  the  work  is  that  it  goes  most  of  the  way  in  solving  the 
riddle  of  photosynthesis  itself.  With  this  knowledge  in  possession  of 
scientists,  the  possibilities  are  infinite. 

Said  the  authors  of  the  report:  The  findings  regarding  'the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  maximum  efficiency  at  both  high  and  low  light 
intensities  present  many  interesting  possibiUties  for  practical  applica- 
tion. Engineering  methods  of  food  production  may  be  developed  to 
make  far  more  efficient  use  of  solar  radiation  by  utilizing  some  form 
of  intermittent  illumination  along  lines  suggested  in  this  report. 

'An  understanding  of  the  basic  mechanism  of  photosynthesis  holds 
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promise  not  only  of  increasing  food  production  p>er  unit  of  light,  but 
of  the  utilization  of  solar  energy  in  many  other  ways.  Thus  it  might 
be  possible  to  break  water  down  directly  into  hydrogen  with  sunlight. 

'Such  a  process  would  eliminate  mankind's  present  dependence 
on  exhaustible  supplies  of  natural  gas  for  energy,  and  would  substi- 
tute a  photochemical  process  giving  hydrogen  gas  that  could  be  made 
in  any  part  of  the  world  possessing  water  and  sunlight.  Similarly,  now 
that  the  reaction  is  definitely  known,  investigation  of  the  direct  con- 
version of  sunlight  to  electricity  is  possible. 

'The  laboratory  fission  of  uranium  revealed  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  the  binding  energy  of  the  atom.  Basic  understanding  of  photo- 
synthesis mechanism  at  the  laboratory  level  may  open  the  possibilities 
of  utilizing  another  vast  and  largely  untapped  source  of  energy — sun- 
light.' 

It  is  significant  that  Conant  and  the  dean  of  American  physicists. 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  both  have  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
value  of  atomic  energy.  Both  have  stressed  that,  even  should  it  be 
achieved,  it  would  be  too  costly  to  be  of  much  value,  but,  as  Conant 
stressed,  ,the  energy  of  sunshine  is  free.  Man  needs  only  to  know  how 
to  use  it. 

Burk  and  his  associates  have  gone  a  long  step  forward  in  this 
direction.  — North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 


puttincf,  MecUanical  Bn^alnd.  ta  ^an.h 

T  I  WASHINGTON. — So  many  electronic  brains  are  being  created  that 
^^  scientists  now  are  trying  to  figure  out  ways  to  make  the  best 
use  of  them. 

About  47  of  the  giant-sized  computers  will  be  in  existence  within 
a  year.  It  was  in  1946  that  the  first  one,  called  ENIAC,  was  created 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Scientists  foresee  the  time  when  the  job  will  be  to  figure  out 
what  task  the  'brains'  should  perform  in  order  to  work  in  the  most 
useful  fields  and  not  overlap  one  another. 
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The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  here  recently  was  the  scene 
of  a  country-wide  gathering  of  mathematicians,  physicists  and  other 
scholars  who  father  and  employ  the  machines.  They  talked  about  the 
general  problem  of  the  usefulness  of  the  work  the  devices  are  now 
doing  and  about  coordinating  their  future  work. 

The  machines,  whose  tubes,  wires  and  operating  consoles  fill  a 
large  room,  do  such  a  staggering  amount  of  mathematical  work  that 
scientists  are  now  able  to  make  many  computations  that  formerly 
were  so  laborious  no  one  had  time  to  work  them. 

Many  commercial  concerns  and  universities,  as  well  as  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  now  are  producing  the  machines.  The  costs  range  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000  each. 

The  government  is  the  chief  buyer.  The  machines  are  used  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  by  the  military  services,  for  work  on 
guided  missiles,  ordnance  and  aeronautics;  by  the  Census  Bureau;  the 
Army  map  service,  and  the  Air  Force  comptroller. 

The  first  super-computing  machine  was  produced  at  Harvard 
University  just  before  the  Second  World  War.  Called  the  Mark  I,  it 
could  do  prodigious  feats,  but  it  was  mechanical,  not  electronic.  ENIAC, 
the  first  all-electrical  computer,  could  work  100  times  faster  than 
mechanical  machines. 

A  typical  electronic  computer,  for  instance,  can  multiply  21,832,- 
119,574  by  93,106,911,225  in  three  one-thousandths  of  a  second. 

Here  are  the  machines,  besides  ENIAC,  now  operating  or  being 
built: 

SSEC,  the  second  one,  built  by  International  Business  Machines 
in  1948  and  now  operating  at  IBM'S  New  York  headquarters. 

EDS  AC,  the  first  giant  electronic  EngUsh  computer. 

EDVAC,  a  University  of  Pennsylvania  product,  the  principles  of 
which  are  now  being  used  in  many  other  machines. 

SEAC,  which  the  Bureau  of  Standards  completed  in  1950  and 
now  operates  here. 

SWAC,  another  bureau  machine  in  Los  Angeles. 

MARK  III,  a  Harvard  product. 

Whirlwind,  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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IAS,  by  Princeton's  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  called  the 
JOHNIAC  by  some  whimsical  scientists  after  its  chief  creator,  Dr. 
John  von  Newman,  the  mathematical  wizard. 

MANIAC,  which  Atomic  Energy  Commission  scientists  at  Los 
Alamos,  N.M.,  recently  announced,  is  the  newest  one.  The  AEC  men 
say  MANIAC  is  the  fastest  of  all. 

The  names  of  the  machines  represent  initials,  SEAC,  for  instance, 
stands  for  Standards  Eastern  Automatic  Computer.       — United  Press 
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THE  waUs  hang  like  window  curtains.  Heat  comes  from  the  sun. 
Floor  to  ceiUng  windows  cover  the  entire  front  of  the  unusual 
house  built  by  and  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Harry  Milliken  near  Philadel- 
phia^ Perm. 

It  took  four  years  for  Architect  John  Dickey  to  draw  the  plans  and 
two  years  to  build.   Dickey  explains: 

'We  began  with  the  floor.  Then  the  roof  slabs  were  placed  on  the 
earth  in  such  a  way  that  the  frost  could  buckle  them  all  it  pleased  and 
they'd  drop  back  in  shape  again.' 

Milliken  decided  on  the  'different  house'  six  years  ago — and  in- 
sisted he'd  build  it  himself. 

Nothing  was  too  unconventional  for  planners  Milliken  and  Dickey 
to  consider,  provided  it  would  cut  down  work  for  a  one-man  construc- 
tion gang.   And  provided,  too,  that  it  made  sense  scientifically. 

Bricks  and  mortar  were  rejected  as  'too  slow  and  too  expensive,' 
Milliken  said.  He  is  an  assistant  research  director  at  Houdry  Process 
Corporation,  an  engineering  firm. 

After  the  floor  was  put  in  place  on  the  big  lot  in  suburban  Moylan, 
a  workman  —  with  the  Millikens  themselves  assisting  —  built  two 
cement-block  interior  anchor  walls.  Eight  steel  posts  wired  with  mag- 
nesium anodes  to  prevent  rusting  were  connected  to  the  anchor  walls. 
Prefabricated  steel  beams  were  attached  to  the  posts. 
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The  roof  came  next,  laid  atop  the  steel  beams.  Mrs.  Milliken  did 
the  caulking  and  covered  it  with  three  coats  of  aluminum  paint. 

The  walls,  light  and  inexpensive,  were  hung  from  the  beams  in- 
stead of  being  built  up  solid  from  the  ground.  They  were  made  of  an 
interior  layer  of  plywood,  and  exterior  layer  of  stainless  steel  with 
cork  sandwiched  between.  Says  Dickey: 

'This  house  is  the  only  one  I  know  of,  except  two  experimental 
models  in  Massachusetts,  that  is  heated  entirely  by  the  sun.' 

A  so-called  'solar  pick  up'  was  built  in  the  backyard.  It's  a  con- 
traption that  looks  like  a  group  of  television  antennas. 

'Plastic  lenses  focus  the  sun's  rays  on  three  pipes  filled  with  anti- 
freeze,' Dickey  explained.  'Electric  motors  keep  the  300  feet  of  lenses 
facing  toward  the  sun.' 

The  sun-heated  anti-freeze  heats  the  house  this  way:  It  is  pumped 
through  15  tons  of  Glaubers  salt  stored  in  long  tanks  beneath  the 
floors.  The  colorless,  crystalline  sodium  salt  melts  as  it  is  heated, 
absorbing  enough  warmth  for  seven  sunless  days.  Air  circulating 
around  the  tanks  picks  up  heat,  as  in  a  furnace,  and  the  heated  air  is 
then  blown  under  the  floors. 

The  floor-to-ceiling  windows,  too,  provide  heat  through  the  sun's 
rays.  In  summer  an  overhang  shuts  out  the  sun.    Mrs.  Milliken  says: 

'I  was  skeptical  about  the  long  windows  at  first,  but  now  I  agree 
they  certainly  do  make  sense.' 

Mrs.  Milliken  was  also  suspicious — at  first — of  the  foot  pedals 
that  turn  the  water  on  and  off  in  the  kitchen  and  bathroom. 

Dickey  estimates  the  unusual  house  cost  about  $20,000,  including 
built-in  furniture.  He  adds: 

'But  it  would  have  cost  at  least  $45,000  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
owners'  manpower.'  — Vancouver  Daily  Province 


•j^  WASHINGTON. — The  United  States,  reporting  progress  on  atomic-powered 
submarines  and  aircraft,  has  launched  a  new  project:  development  of  giant  atomic- 
powered  warships. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  announced  it  has  asked  Westinghouse  Electric 
Company  to  develop  an  atomic  engine  capable  of  propelling  'large  vessels  such  as  air- 
craft carriers.'  — Canadian  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope. . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum   of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

CANADA  IS  SPEEDILY  REACHING 
the  threshold  to  a  new  and  advanced  re- 
search process  which  could  conceivably 
turn  her  into  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
producers  of  natural  and  synthetic  oil. 
The  process  involves  the  breaking  down 
of  coal  and  tar  sand  under  extremely 
high  pressures  in  a  new  type  of  pressure 
plant,  devised  by  Canadian  scientists. 
Now  under  construction  in  Montreal's 
outskirts,  the  plant  will  be  installed  in 
the  fuels  laboratories  of  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Mines  shortly. 

A  COAL-FIRED  GAS  TURBINE  EN- 

gine  operating  at  half  the  cost  of  its 
diesel  counterpart  is  the  dream  of  Can- 
ada's coal  industry.  Experiments  on  the 
turbine  have  started  at  McGill  Univers- 
ity under  Prof.  Donald  Mordell.  A  pilot 
plant  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
engine  is  expected  to  be  completed  with- 
in six  months. 

A  NEW  ELECTRICAL  METHOD  FOR 
measurement  of  soil  moisture  which 
promises  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  most 
economic  method  of  irrigation  was  de- 
cribed  recently  by  a  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege Professor.  Dr.  George  J.  Bouyoucos, 
research  professor  of  soil  science,  told  the 
26th   annual    colloid    symposium    of    the 


American  Chemical  Society  the  device 
will  enable  farmers,  fruit  growers,  green- 
houses, and  golf  courses  to  determine 
when  irrigation  is  necessary,  how  much 
water  should  be  applied  and  how  deeply 
the  water  penetrates. 

He  described  the  'heart'  of  the  mois- 
ture measuring  equipment  as  a  water- 
absorbent  block  made  of  plaster  of  paris 
or  nylon  and  containing  two  electrical 
terminals.  The  block  is  buried  in  the  soil 
and  a  continuous  record  of  moisture  con- 
tent can  be  made  by  means  of  resistance- 
measuring  electrical  instruments  connect- 
ed to  the  block. 

A  PORTABLE  UNLOADER  WHICH 

can  be  wheeled  up  to  small-and  mediimi- 
size  presses  for  automatic  removal  of 
small  parts  is  in  production  at  the  Sahlin 
Engineering  Co.,  Birmingham,  Mich.  It 
can  be  adjusted  up  and  down  to  reach 
various  die  levels  and  can  be  set  at  any 
angle  required. 

Automatic  operation  is  featured  in 
two  new  packing  machines.  One,  to  be 
unveiled  at  the  Western  Packing  and 
Material  Handling  Exposition  in  Los 
Angeles  this  month,  is  the  gluer  and  seal- 
er known  as  the  Standard-Knapp  ma- 
chine, manufactured  by  the  Portland, 
Conn.,  division  of  the  Hartford  Empire. 

The  machine  can  be  set  up  to  handle 
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two  sizes  of  products.  In  other  words, 
after  the  partitions  have  been  placed  in 
cartons  and  the  bottoms  automatically 
glued,  a  change-over  can  be  made  in  a 
half  hour  for  cartons  designed  to  handle 
a  different-size  product. 

Packing  Machinery  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  introduced  its  Tray  -  Lock' 
machine  which  produces  a  tray  with 
glued  tabs  and  has  an  adjustable  speed 
of  34  to  90  trays  a  minute. 

The  machine  handles  a  wide  range  of 
sizes;  and  change-over  for  a  different 
size  of  tray  is  a  relatively  simple  opera- 
tion. Trays  are  delivered  right-side  up, 
ready  for  filling. 

NEW  TECHNIQUE  OF  'HOT  RADIO- 

graphy'  permits  taking  of  X-ray  photo- 
graphs of  pipes,  valves  and  similar  units 
at  temperatures  up  to  1200  deg.  Fahren- 
heit. The  process  makes  it  possible  to 
check  on  welds  on  hot  pipes  ( which  form- 
erly had  to  be  cooled  before  inspection). 
Hot  radiography  involves  use  of  a  spe- 
cial film  holder  through  whose  hollow 
chambers  a  cooling  fluid  is  circulated  that 
protects  the  film's  emulsion  from  heat  of 
the  welded  section.  Sam  Tour  and  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  holds  exclusive  licensing 
rights  on  the  process. 

AN  ELECTRONIC  LAWN  MOWER 

that  cuts  grass  by  itself  has  been  invent- 
ed by  Raymond  P.  Meyer  of  Omaha,  who 
built  everything  but  the  engine  and 
wheels  for  it.  The  mower  is  pushed  once 
around  the  yard  to  set  the  route,  then  it 
is  on  its  own.  It  prefers  tall  grass  and 
on  clipped  lawns  will  circle  aimlessly 
looking  for  work. 
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The  machine  has  a  feeler  wire  in  front 
which  sends  out  electric  impulses  that 
are  interrjpted  by  grass  higher  than  23^ 
inches.  It  weighs  50  pounds  and  cuts  an 
18-inch  swath. 

PRECISION-FORGED  GEARS;  MADE 

by  a  German-developed  non-cutting  pro- 
cess (for  which  patent  is  pending)  can  be 
produced  to  tolerances  of  a  few  hun- 
dredths of  a  millimeter  on  forging  presses 
of  up  to  700  tons'  pressure. 

These  gears  can,  it  is  claimed,  be  used 
for  many  purposes  without  any  machin- 
ing of  the  teeth.  In  the  new  process  the 
hot  blank  is  brought  to  the  forge  free  of 
scale;  after  forging,  the  usual  heat  treat- 
ments, such  as  isothermal  annealing,  are 
necessary. 

Savings  of  35  to  40  per  cent  on  labor 
and  material  are  claimed  for  this  method. 
Henley  and  Co.,  New  York,  is  licensing 
the  process  on  a  non-exclusive  basis. 

NEW  WAYS  OF  EXTRACTING  COP- 

per,  nickel,  cobalt  and  other  important 
metals  from  ores  by  chemical  rather  than 
the  usual  smelting  and  refining  methods 
have  been  announced  by  Chemical  Con- 
struction Corp.,  New  York.  The  proces- 
ses are  described  as  'basically  new  and 
revolutionary'  and  are  said  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  seven  years  of  research  by  the 
company,  a  subsidiary  of  American  Cy- 
anamid  Co.,  and  four  years  of  research 
and  pilot  plant  work  by  Sherrit  Gordon 
Mines,  Ltd.,  a  Canadian  nickel  producer. 

MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY  SCIEN- 
tists  are  planning  to  build  the  world's 
biggest    'radio   telescope,'    a    device   con- 
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sisting  mostly  of  aerials  which  will  en- 
able it  to  pick  up  radio-type  impulses 
from  invisible  'radio  stars'  and  plot  their 
positions. 


the  words  of  a  translating  dictionary  so 
that  a  text  fed  into  the  machine  will 
come  out  translated  according  to  the  dic- 
tionary's definitions. 


A  MACHINE  WHICH  TRANSLATES 
one  language  into  another  at  the  lYick  of 
a  switch  is  being  developed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Prof.  Erwin  Raif- 
ler,  developer  of  the  machine,  has  been 
awarded  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  on  the  princple  of  an  elec- 
tronic brain  which  can  make  complex 
mathematical  calculations  in  seconds.  In 
the  professor's  machine,  the  electronic 
memory  apparatus  will  be  used  to  store 


SCIENCE   PASSED  A  HISTORIC 

milestone  recently  at  Upton,  N!Y.,  on 
the  road  to  solving  inner  secrets  of  the 
atom  and  atomic  energy.  For  the  first 
time,  a  man-made  machine  fired  atomic 
bullets  at  energies  or  power  exceeding 
1,000,000,000  electron  volts.  This  means 
science  is  assured  of  powerful  new  bullets 
to  use  in  probing  the  inner  secrets  of 
atoms  and  their  parts,  and  the  energy 
that  holds  the  cores  of  atoms  together. 


if  VANCOUVER. — ^European  scientists  claimed  here  that  they  have  developed  an 
electric  power  converter  that  will  produce  aluminum  cheaply,  improve  radar  and 
television,  break  rocks  or  attract  fish. 

The  new  electric  energy  is  being  used  to  produce  pure  aluminum  at  the  pilot 
plant  of  the  British  Columbia  Aluminum  Company  in  New  Westminster,  said  Danish- 
bom  President  Alfred  Vang. 

He  said  the  new  type  of  'quantum'  electricity  utilizes  a  'square'  wave  of  current 
instead  of  the  usual  alternating  and  direct  current  systems.  'It  is  a  means,'  he  said, 
'of  ultra  efficent  use  of  electricity.' 

The  magnaquanta  converter,  as  it  is  called,  has  power  to  attract  fish  of  differ- 
ent sizes  and  species  and  to  stun  them  for  'milking'  or  for  transfer  to  hatching  or 
spawning  beds. 

Mr.  Vang  explained  the  new  system  involved  shortening  of  the  time  lag  involved 
in  producing  electric  energy.  Both  alternating  and  direct  currents  now  turned  out  by 
big  generators  required  time  to  build  up  to  peak  production  and  time  to  drop  back 
to  zero  production  in  each  impulse.  — Canadian  Press 

'At  OTTAWA. — The  government's  uranium-refining  company  expects  to  produce 
this  year  six  more  radio-active  cobalt  bombs  for  treatment  of  cancer. 

The  first  bomb  produced  by  Eldorado  Mining  and  Refining  Company — a  $48,- 
000  unit  that  does  the  job  of  $45,000,000  worth  of  radium— has  been  installed  at 
Victoria  Hospital  in  London,  Ont. 

A  second  bomb  has  been  installed  in  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  at  Saska- 
toon. — Canadian  Press 

if  PARIS — A  first  flight  was  made  by  an  aircraft  weighing  870  pounds,  claimed  by 
its  makers  to  be  the  world's  tiniest  jet  job  and  the  first  jet-propelled  tourist  plane. 
Known  as  the  SIPA  200,  it  is  16  feet  long,  has  a  wing  span  of  23  feet,  is  powered 
by  a  single  turbojet,  can  speed  at  217  miles  an  hour  and  has  a  range  of  280  to  435 
miles.  —Reuters 
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{Continued  from  page  20) 
player  piano  roll.  On  demonstra- 
tion, 'this  lathe  turned  out  in  four 
minutes  a  piece  which  would  re- 
quire a  skilled  machinist  30  min- 
utes, referring  to  blueprints,  to 
produce.  It  took  only  15  minutes 
to  punch  the  tape,  and  tolerances 
were  held  to  0.0  0  0  3  inches! 
Neither  of  these  machines  is  yet 
available,  and  since  they  are  not 
equipped  with  turret  heads,  they 
are  probably  limited  to  fairly 
simple  parts.  But  the  same  con- 
trol principles  may  some  day  sub- 
stitute for  cams  on  automatic  ma- 
chines of  all  types  to  make  highly 
versatile  yet  highly  productive 
equipment.  The  next  step  will  be 
to  connect  these,  or  automatic 
machines  already  available,  with 
automatic  handUng  devices,  elec- 
tronically tie  in  inspection  and 
assembly  and  the  automatic  fac- 
tory will  be  a  reality. 

Some  of  the  hesitancy  in  auto- 
matizing processes  and  operations 
comes  from  a  feeling  that  elec- 
tronic controls  are  unreliable  and 
expensive.  Past  experience  has 
justified  that  belief.  They  have 
been  fragile  and  temperamental. 
In  most  cases  they  must  be  engin- 
eered specifically  for  the  job. 

But    recognize    first    that    elec- 


tronic control  is  not  always  re- 
quired. Mechanical  means  (cams, 
templates,  pneumatic  or  hydrauUc 
pistons)  or  electrical  devices 
(thermocouples,  limit  switches, 
relays,  solenoids  and  the  like)  can 
often  do  the  job.  Our  students  are 
developing  an  almost  completely 
automatic  shell-molding  machine 
without  using  any  electronic  con- 
trols whatsoever.  The  cost  of  the 
control  mechanism  will  be  less 
than  $300,  yet  it  will  enable  one 
man  to  run  several  machines  in- 
stead of  one. 

Military  demands  are  leading  to 
electronic  controls  which  are 
much  more  reliable  and  less  ex- 
pensive. New  developments  in 
miniaturization;  in  printed  cir- 
cuits (which  in  themselves  offer 
tremendously  fascinating  possibil- 
ities for  automation);  in  circuits 
imbedded  in  plastic;  in  transis- 
tors, which  will  substitute  for 
vacuum  tubes,  traditionally  the 
least  reliable  electronic  compon- 
ent; and  in  unitized  circuits,  in 
which  whole  plug-in  segments 
can  be  readily  replaced;  with 
these,  electronic  controls  can  be 
as  reliable  and  as  easily  maintain- 
ed as  the  machine  itself. 

Inertia  is  another  deterrent  to 
automation,  especially  in  a  period 
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of  easy  profits.  Still  another  is 
business  uncertainty.  Another  is 
the  type  of  management  thinking 
which  keeps  equipment  operating 
long  after  it  is  technologically  ob- 
solete. It  is  usually  easier  to  ob- 
tain funds  to  keep  an  old  machine 
running  than  to  purchase  a  new 
unit,  especially  if  the  old  machine 
still  runs  well  and  shows  a  sub- 
stantial undepreciated  value  on 
the  books.  But  it  must  be  evident, 
to  anyone  who  will  exercise  the 
most  elem.ental  logic,  that  book 
value  is  in  no  way  relevant  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  a  ma- 
chine should  be  replaced.  Obsol- 
escence is  the  result  of  technologi- 
cal change  and  not  affected  by 
accounting  procedures.  Whether 
the  machine  is  one  year  or  20 
years  old,  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  it  should  be  replaced  with 
a  better  machine  depends  entirely 
upon  comparative  performance  in 
the  future,  not  upon  bookkeeping 
entries  of  the  past.  As  a  rule  of 
thumb,  Ford  assumes  that  auto- 
mation tooling  is  justified  if  it 
will  increase  production  and  if  its 
probable  cost  will  not  exceed 
$3000  per  man  transferred.  The 
figure  is  low  to  insure  a  write-off 
within  the  model  year.  Most 
plants   insist  on  a  payoff  within 


three  to  five  years.  The  intangi- 
bles and  unpredictables  usually 
make  for  a  much  faster  writeoff. 

Labor  groups  have  in  many 
plants  retarded  technological  pro- 
gress by  insistence  on  former 
piece  rates,  prohibitions  on  the 
assignment  of  workers  to  more 
than  one  machine  and  outright 
obstructionism.  At  the  same  time, 
the  increased  cost  of  labor  is  with- 
out question  one  of  the  greatest 
incentives  to  increased  automa- 
tion, and  the  higher  labor  forces 
wages  the  more  the  likelihood  of 
replacement. 

What  is  the  future  of  automa- 
tion? One  tries  to  be  logical  and 
realistic  in  appraising  the  pros- 
perts,  tries  to  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion to  overrate  the  possibilities. 
And  like  being  a  poor  lawyer,  it 
is  far  easier  to  be  a  poor  engin- 
eer, easier  to  find  reasons  why  it 
cannot  be  done,  rather  than  ways 
in  which  it  can  be  done.  But  there 
is  danger  in  being  too  logical.  The 
famous  individual  who  resigned 
his  position  in  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office  because  there  was  nothing 
left  to  invent  was  attempting  to 
be  logical. 

When  I  look  around  at  Western 
plants  I  see  many  where  the  vol- 
ume, the  type  of  product  or  the 
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lack  of  finances  make  automation 
of  any  magnitude  almost  impos- 
sible. On  the  other  hand,  when  as 
a  consumer  I  look  at  the  articles 
I  buy,  many  of  them  (such  as 
pens,  pins,  pencils,  lamp  bulbs, 
cigarettes,  bottles,  nails,  paints) 
already  produced  by  automatic 
processes  and  others  (hardware, 
clothing,  toys,  plumbing  fixtures, 
plastic  products,  radios  and  tele- 
vision) which  could  be  automat- 
ized, I  lose  any  fears  of  overstat- 
ing the  possibilities.  Certainly 
there  will  be  many  plants  which 
will  never  enjoy  extensive  auto- 
mation. There  will  be  many  pro- 
ducts which  will,  for  purely  econ- 
omic reasons  or  by  customer  de- 
mand, continue  to  be  made  by 
non-automatic  methods.  Yet  every 
plant  will  have  some  degree  of 
automation,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
things  we  eat  and  use  and  wear 
will  be  made  in  plants  where  the 
only  workers  will  be  technicians, 
not  producers.  These  will  not  al- 
ways be  products  as  we  know 
them  today,  for  automation  very 
often  requires  new  materials  and 
complete  product  redesign. 

In  assessing  the  prospects  for 
automation,  we  must  broaden  our 
sights  far  beyond  manufacturing 


alone.  The  punched  card,  which 
may  some  day  run  our  machine 
tools,  had  its  beginning  and  great- 
est development  in  the  clerical 
field.  It  has  recently  been  predict- 
ed that  electronic  brains  will 
'keep  business  accounts,  run  con- 
tinuous sales  records,  compute 
and  send  out  bills,  handle  entire 
payrolls,  keep  running  inventories, 
fix  production  schedules,  serve  as 
vast  filing  systems,  and  chart  cor- 
porate expansion,'  all  without 
human  aid.  In  retailing  there  is 
no  reason  why  electronic  circuits 
could  not  automatically  record 
each  sale,  check  credit,  bill  the 
customer,  post  balances,  reorder 
if  necessary,  and  give  manage- 
ment a  continuous  and  up-to-the- 
second  accounting  of  all  opera- 
tions. For  a  long  time  we  have  had 
'Automat'  restaurants  in  New 
York.  In  1948  the  'Keedoozle' 
food  store  opened  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  When  the  customer 
enters  the  store,  she  is  given  a 
'key'  which  she  inserts  in  a  slot 
beneath  each  item  she  selects 
from  the  glass  display  cases.  Each 
selection  is  automatically  coded 
on  a  punched  tape.  When  she  has 
finished,  the  tape  is  fed  into  a 
'translator'  which  totals  the  bill 
and  releases  the  merchandise 
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from  long  chutes  onto  a  conveyor. 
This  in  turn  carries  the  order  to 
the  packing  stand. 

With  increased  air  traffic  con- 
gestion and  travel  at  supersonic 
speeds,  the  shortcomings  of 
human  control  become  critical. 
Automatic  electronic  controls  are 
not  subject  to  such  shortcomings, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  they  may  some  day  take  over 
full  control  of  aircraft  in  flight. 
The  same  may  be  true  of  rail, 
ocean  and  other  transportation. 
Computers  are  already  used  to 
handle  plane  reservations  in  large 
centers. 

The  possibilities  in  agriculture 
are  tremendous.  Early  this  year  a 
Senate  subcommittee  estimated 
'conservatively'  that  chemicals 
alone  would  displace  more  than 
1,500,000  farm  workers  in  the  next 
10  years,  and  almost  3,500,000  (or 
a  third  of  our  farm  jobs)  over  the 
next  20  years.  Chemical  weed  kil- 
lers can  do  in  12  minutes  what  it 
would  require  20  hours  to  do  with 
a  hoe.  Chemicals  can  prevent  pre- 
mature shedding  in  fruit  trees 
and  increase  yield.  Others  can  in- 
duce shedding  and  replace  hand 
thinning.  Chemicals  can  destroy 
the  fix  foliage  to  hasten  ripening 
and  facilitate  machine  or  hand 


picking.  Fungicides,  growth  hor- 
mones, and  soil  conditioners  will 
help  increase  crops.  Most  cotton 
is  already  picked  by  machine. 
One  of  our  western  electronic 
companies  is  currently  field  test- 
ing an  electronic  crop  thinner, 
which  automatically  detects  and 
removes  unwanted  plants,  four 
rows  at  a  time.  The  experiments 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  burning  unmined  coal  under- 
ground in  its  natural  seams  may 
lead  to  another  form  of  automa- 
tion. 

What  will  be  the  impact  of 
automation  on  our  society,  our 
economy,  our  way  of  life?  Histor- 
ians may  well  point  to  automation 
as  the  heart  of  the  second  indus- 
trial revolution.  There  will  with- 
out question  be  a  greatly  acceler- 
ated use  of  the  automatic  factory 
in  the  near  future.  A  much  higher 
standard  of  Hving  or  a  shorter 
work  week  or  both  are  likely 
when  and  if  automation  reaches 
its  full  potential. 

It  behooves  every  one  of  us — 
engineers,  management,  sociolo- 
gists, economists,  to  read  and 
think  and  discuss  the  subject  at 
every  opportunity  so  that  we  can 
foresee  and  avoid  the  pitfalls,  min- 
imize  the   mistakes   and   disloca- 
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tions,  and  make  an  economic  and 
social  asset,  not  a  Frankenstein, 


of  the  push-button  factory. 

—Dr.  Frank  K.  Shallenberger 


■j|t  CLEVELAND.— When  the  world's  factories  become  automatic  (and  experts  be- 
lieve the  time  is  rapidly  approaching)  the  origin  of  the  development  perhaps  will  be 
traced  in  part  to  efforts  of  the  Wean  Equipment  Corp.  here. 

The  firm,  which  now  turns  out  those  huge,  intricate,  automatic,  multiple-opera- 
tion machines,  started  on  its  present  task  in  1940,  when  it  took  over  the  old  Broden 
Construction  Co.  From  then  until  1946,  Wean  continued  to  turn  out  steel  mill  and 
wire-drawing  machinery. 

However,  in  the  past  six  years  the  company  has  turned  to  'monster'  machines 
which  do  dozens  of  operations  at  one  time  with  'extreme  accuracy.' 

Two  outstanding  examples  of  the  company's  achievements  along  this  line  are 
the  'Queen  Mary'  and  the  'Queen  Elizabeth.' 

The  'Queen  Mary'  was  made  for  the  Cadillac  tank  plant  in  Cleveland  to  hasten 
the  manufacture  of  Walker  bulldog  tanks.  This  particular  machine  grinds  smooth  10 
surfaces  of  the  tank's  hull  in  one  slick  operation  which  previously  was  done  in  10 
steps  and  took  20  times  as  long. 

The  'Queen  Elizabeth,'  another  spectacular  time  and  labor  saver,  bores  110  holes 
at  once  in  a  tank  hull. 

The  latest  addition  on  Wean's  automatic  family  is  a  'trans-car  machine  line,' 
built  for  Massey-Harris  Ltd.,  to  be  used  in  that  firm's  plant  in  Racine,  Wis. 

The  operator  of  the  'trans-car'  rides  on  a  narrow  gauge  streetcar  which  carries 
the  hull  of  the  Army's  largest  tank.  As  the  'trans-car,'  its  driver  and  the  tank  hull 
move  down  the  track,  bits  and  drills  intermittently  attack  the  hull  to  mill  10  differ- 
ent surfaces  and  drill  110  holes  in  three  continuous  operations. 

Besides  the  obvious  labor  saving,  Wean  engineers  point  out  that  not  once  dur- 
ing this  operation  does  the  hull  have  to  be  shifted  to  another  part  of  the  plant  or 
from  its  original  position. 

Wean  Equipment,  under  the  direction  of  30-year-old  R.  J.  Wean  Jr.,  has  enjoyed 
a  200%  expansion  in  the  past  year.  Sales  have  jumped  from  $1,000,000  annually  to 
$6,000,000  since  Wean  absorbed  Broden.  —United  Press 

•A  COPENHAGEN — Eminent  atomic  scientists  from  10  European  countries  have 
disclosed  plans  to  build  the  world's  biggest  nuclear  research  laboratory  in  either  Den- 
mark or  Switzerland. 

The  project,  announced  at  the  close  of  a  several  week  long  conference  of  the 
European  Council  of  Nuclear  Science,  will  be  a  co-operative  venture  of  France,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Yugoslavia. 

The  laboratory  will  contain  the  world's  biggest  cosmotron— an  atom-smashing 
machine— and  will  take  seven  years  to  build,  the  council  said.  —Reuters 

^  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. — Robot  machinist  that  can  automatically  operate  a  machine 
tool  a  thousand  miles  away  by  electrical  impulses  was  announced  here  by  the  Daco 
Machine  and  Tool  Co. 

'The  day  of  the  automatic  factory  has  been  brought  closer  by  the  robot  machinist/ 
said  Al  Stauber,  managing  partner  of  Daco.  —Associated  Press 
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The  Mm  l]oine  In 


Many  prominent  German  Nazis  and  fascists  from  other  European 
countries  are  entering  the  United  States  without  difficulty.  Among 
them  are  notorious  types  who  helped  gas  and  otherwise  exterminate 
six  million  Jews  and  millions  of  other  faiths. 


"KTAZIS  and  other  with  bona 
^^  fide  fascist  records  are  expe- 
riencing Uttle  difficulty  with  the 
United  States  visa  regulations 
Avhich  are  keeping  from  our  shores 
so  many  distinguished  democrats. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  paper  bar- 
rier against  fascists.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  bars  all  present  or  former 
members  of  'totalitarian'  parties 
except  those  who  were  coerced 
into  joining  or  were  not  more  than 
sixteen  when  they  enrolled.  But 
the  ninth  proviso,  third  section,  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1917, 
which  gives  discretionary  power 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  admit 
'otherwise  inadmissable  aliens 
applying  for  temporary  admis- 
sion,' makes  the  barrier  very  fra- 
gile indeed.  Moreover,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  is  em- 
powered by  Congress  to  import 
annually  100  aliens  who  possess 
strategic  skills.  It  is  not  required 
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to  divulge  their  identity. 

The  ninth  proviso  and  the  C.I.A. 
are  affording  avenues  of  admis- 
sion to  some  interesting  people. 
Dr.  Walter  Schreiber,  former  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Science  of  Hit- 
ler's Supreme  Command,  to  whom 
some  unflattering  references  were 
made  at  the  Numberg  trials,  re- 
cently arrived  to  join  the  faculty 
of  the  United  States  Arm  Air 
Force  School  of  Aviation  Medi- 
cine at  Randolph  Field,  Texas.  Dr. 
Otto  Reuleaux  and  about  fifty 
other  Germans  were  granted  visas 
to  attend  an  international  meet- 
ing of  industrialists  held  in  New 
York  in  connection  with  a  con- 
vention of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  Dr.  Reul- 
eaux held  the  Nazi  title  of  De- 
fense Economy  Director  and  is  on 
the  original  1945  War  Department 
list  of  those  who  participated  in 
and  benefited  from  the  Hitler  re- 
gime. Some  of  his  colleagues  who 
accompanied   him   to   New   York 
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were  also  Nazi  Party  members 
and   beneficiaries   of  the  regime. 

Dr.  Andrija  Artukovic,  war- 
time Minister  of  Justice  of  the 
Nazi  puppet  government  of  Cro- 
atia, traveling  under  an  assumed 
name,  entered  the  United  States 
as  a  visitor  on  July  16,  1948.  His 
signature  is  recorded  on  anti-Se- 
mitic decrees,  and  he  is  charged 
with  zealously  implementing  Hit- 
ler's extermination  program.  His 
temporary  visa  was  extended 
three  times.  To  escape  extradition. 
Dr.  Artukovic  has  applied  for 
status  as  a  'refugee  from  commu- 
nism.' Another  Balkan  collabora- 
tor cleared  by  the  immigration 
service  is  Viorel  Trifa,  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  pro-Nazi  revolt  in 
Bucharest  in  1941  as  a  leader  of 
the  Iron  Guard  and  also  played  a 
role  in  anti-Semitic  activities. 

Although  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  expired  last  December  31,  the 
official  machinery  has  been  kept 
functioning  to  admit  54,774  addi- 
tional Volksdeutsche  from  East- 
ern Europe.  Many  of  these  people, 
according  to  Rabbi  Irving  Miller, 


ex-president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  Volunteered  far 
service  with  the  execution  squads 
which  gassed  and  otherwise  ex- 
terminated six  million  Jews  and 
millions  of  other  faiths.'  When 
Congress  amended  the  D.P.  act 
in  1950  it  provided  especially  for 
immigration  visas  for  General 
Wladyslaw  Ander's  Polish  Corps. 
Among  those  who  joined  Ander's 
group  after  the  war  were  such 
personalities  as  Roch  Mankowski, 
commander  of  the  Nazi  concen- 
tration camp  at  Krems;  Father  I. 
Nahajewski,  chaplain  of  Hitler's 
Ukrainian  S.S.  division,  which 
murdered  thousands  of  civilians; 
Dr.  Wladyslaw  Dering,  named  on 
the  international  list  of  war  crim- 
inals for  surgical  experiments  on 
living  human  beings  at  Ausch- 
witz, Henryk  Gutman,  comman- 
der of  camps  in  Austria.  Approxi- 
mately 11,000  visas  were  issued 
to  Ander's  men,  who  were  wel- 
comed under  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
as  part  of  the  'huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free.' 

— Milton  Friedman 


tAt    ANN  ARBOR,  Mich. — William  Hobbs,  University  of  Michigan  professor,  says 
a  new  canal  across  Honduras  would  relieve  congestion  in  the  Panama  Canal. 

A  feature  of  the  project,  which  he  estimates  would  cost  $1,500,000,000  and  take 
five  years,  would  be  two  channels  146  miles  long  through  which  ships  would  be 
towed  by  electric  locomotives.  — British  United  Press 
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Desip  for  Living 


No  one  will  'own'  their  homes  in  the  North  American  Technate.  They 
will  be  provided  with  the  best  living  facilities  that  technology  can 
construct  and  they  will  occupy  the  premises  free  oj  such  incumbrances 
as  maintenance,  taxes  or  rent. 


/^NE  of  the  most  highly  bally- 
^^  hooed  and  obviously  trans- 
parent examples  of  Price  System 
propaganda  aimed  at  the  individ- 
ual citizen  is  that  which  impels 
and  exhorts  him  to  'own'  the  pre- 
mises in  which  he  lives  and  all 
equipment  which  is  directly  relat- 
ed to  the  requirements  and  com- 
forts of  his  domestic  existence. 
From  the  time  he  is  able  to  toddle 
and  begins  to  grasp  the  rudiments 
of  speech,  he  is  barraged  with 
sermons  and  harangues  on  the 
virtues  of  saving  money  so  that 
some  day  he  may  able  to  own  his 
home.  This  achievement,  if  or 
when  accomplished,  is  considered 
to  be  the  acme  of  individualism — 
the  ultimate  expression  of  man's 
independence  from  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

A  closer  look  at  this  hallowed 
institution  of  private  ownership, 
however,  reveals  a  hoUow  shell. 
It  manifests  society's  derehction 
of  duty  in  failing  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  origin- 


ally instituted — that  of  helping  ail 
citizens  who  comprise  it  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  life  which  they 
cannot  meet  alone.  Society  had  its 
inception  when  the  first  primeval 
men  teamed  together  to  fend  off 
the  attacks  of  wild  animals  and  to 
search  for  food.  Whether  or  not 
they  recognized  it  as  such,  their 
act  was  a  denial  of  the  myth  of  in- 
dependence. That  denial  has  mul- 
tiplied proportionately  with  the 
growth  of  society,  until  today  vir- 
tually no  fragment  of  genuine  in- 
dependence or  individualism  ex- 
ists. This  is  particularly  so  in  the 
highly  integrated  and  complex 
technological  society  of  North 
America  where  the  lives  of  85% 
of  the  populace  are  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  continuous  oper- 
ation of  the  technical  equipment. 
Most  of  the  other  15%,  who  are 
only  fractionally  less  dependent, 
would  be  unable  to  survive  if  the 
first  85%  succumbed. 

If  the  Price  System  veil  of  prop- 
aganda is  brushed  aside,  we  can 
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see  that  the  vaunted  advantages 
of  private  ownership  are  in  real- 
ity serious  disadvantages  as  far  as 
most  people  are  concerned.  The 
highly  mooted  but  extremely 
doubtful  privilege  of  such  owner- 
ship embodies  a  host  of  duties  and 
chores  which  spell  tedium  to  most 
owners,  but  are  perpetuated  either 
out  of  a  sense  of  social  obligation, 
or  to  defray  domestic  operating 
costs — or  a  combination  of  both. 
Whichever  be  the  case,  the  device 
employed  is  an  attempt  —  gener- 
ally futile  —  to  express  the  con- 
cept of  individualism.  This  con- 
cept is  an  integral  part  of  Price 
System  operation,  and  dissolves 
under  a  concentration  of  scientific 
analysis. 

Let  us  view  briefly  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  private  owner- 
ship as  they  impinge  upon  dwell- 
ing-house owners.  We  shall  con- 
sider the  home  of  an  average  citi- 
zen— one  who  is  unable  to  hire 
any  servants  or  other  outside  help 
except  for  highly  speciaUzed  jobs 
on  rare  occasions.  The  reader  may 
consider  himself  the  owner  of  this 
home. 

In  order  to  operate  at  minimiun 
expense,  he  must  attend  to  all 
structural  repairs  himself,  despite 
his  inaptitudes  if  he  is  not  a  spe- 


ciahst  in  such  work.  He  must  cut 
lawns,  clip  hedges,  and  otherwise 
keep  his  premises  in  attractive 
condition.  In  the  winter  he  must 
see  that  the  sidewalks  adjacent  to 
his  premises  are  cleared  of  ,snow. 
This  is  generally  a  distasteful  task 
to  most  men — except,  possibly,  the 
novelty  of  clearing  off  the  first 
snowfall  of  winter. 
The  lady  of  the  house  must  wash 
all  the  laundry.  Though  many 
homes  today  have  electric  wash- 
ers, few  have  automatic  driers  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  depend  upon 
the  clemency  of  the  weather  for 
drying.  If  the  weather  is  bad,  the 
clothes  must  be  hung  indoors 
where  they  interfere  with  the  per- 
forming of  other  tasks. 

She  must  cook  all  the  meals  and 
wash  the  dishes.  (Maybe  she  can 
get  hubby  to  dry  them.)  Also  she 
must  keep  the  interior  of  the 
house  orderly  by  sweeping  and 
scrubbiQg  floors,  dusting  furni- 
ture, cleaning  windows,  etc.  There 
is  enough  to  keep  her  going  for 
long  hours  every  day,  especially 
when  there  are  growing  children 
in  the  house.  No  elaboration  is  re- 
quired on  that  point. 

Our  home  owner  must  attend  to 
all  decorating  or  redecorating — 
such  as  wall-papering,  painting  of 
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house,  and  so  on.  Whether  he  does 
the  work  himself  or  hires  it  done, 
he  alone  is  responsible  for  its 
being  done.  If  he  decides  to  move, 
he  must  sell  the  premises  and  buy 
or  rent  a  new  abode.  Since  the 
furniture  is  his,  he  must  either 
sell  it  or  transport  it  to  his  new 
place. 

If  his  home  burns,  he  must  bear 
the  full  brunt  of  the  calamity  it- 
self— the  only  protection  being 
whatever  insurance  he  is  finan- 
cially able  to  carry.  He  must  ob- 
tain a  new  home  and  furnishings 
Wiith  no  help  from  society  at  large. 

For  his  convenience  or  comfort, 
the  owner  may  wish  to  add  cer- 
tain other  items  to  his  household 
such  as  a  car  or  radio,  or  maybe 
a  motorized  lawn  mower  or  elec- 
tric hedge  clipper.  If  this  be  so, 
he  must  'own'  them  in  order  to 
have  them  readily  available  when 
required,  t  h  o  u  g  h — as  with  the 
mower  and  clipper — 'this  may  be 
no  more  than  an  hour  during  the 
summer  months.  In  the  case  of 
the  car  and  radio,  he  must  pur- 
chase annual  licences  to  permit 
him  to  operate  them  even  though 
he  'owns'  them.  He  must  also 
furnish  garage  space  for  the  car. 

Noth withstanding  his  fulfill- 
ment of  all  requirements  of  own- 


ership and  his  holding  of  a  deed 
to  the  property,  the  owner  must 
pay  an  annual  property  tax  to 
the  presiding  civic  or  municipal 
authority  for  the  'privilege'  of 
ownership.  In  default  of  payment 
of  this  tax,  he  stands  to  lose  his 
home.  A  particularly  frustrating 
aspect  of  this  taxation  is  that  it 
penalizes  those  who  have  the  most 
pride  in  their  homes  by  increasing 
the  assessment  as  soon  as  any  im- 
provements are  made.  This  situa- 
tion contributes  largely  to  the 
multitude  of  run-down  homes 
which  have  been  neglected  or  un- 
improved in  order  to  avoid  a  tax 
increase. 

Property  casts  further  burdens 
on  the  owner  in  that  it  ties  him 
down  considerably.  He  cannot 
leave  it  for  extended  periods  of 
time  because  there  are  certain 
jobs  which  must  be  done  periodi- 
cally or  else  they  get  out  of  hand. 
Anyone  who  has  been  away  from 
home  for  a  matter  of  three  weeks 
or  more  can  appreciate  this  in 
respect  to  lawn  cutting  and  the 
weeding  of  a  backyard  garden. 
(The  garden,  incidentally,  though 
completely  inconsequential  and 
inadequate  to  any  family's  needs, 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  'private 
property'  picture.  No  self-respect- 
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ing  (?)  home  owner  would  be 
without  one.)  Furthermore,  he 
must  protect  his  investment 
against  the  depredations  of  both 
man  and  nature,  which  necessi- 
tates one  or  more  family  members 
being  fairly  close  to  home  most  of 
the  time. 

The  foregoing  descriptions  of 
the  average  urban  home  owner's 
problems  are  in  no  sense  present- 
ed as  a  comprehensive  picture.  It 
is  merely  a  sketch,  which,  though 
incomplete,  will  serve  our  present 
purpose.  Rural  home  owners  may 
embellish  the  picture  as  they  see 
fit. 

Two  questions  now  arise:  What 
is  the  primary  purpose  of  a  home, 
and  is  all  the  work  and  worry 
connected  with  it  an  inseparable 
necessity  to  the  person  or  persons 
living  in  it? 

Obviously,  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  is  that  it  is  a  place 
in  which  to  live — as  comfortably 
as  possible,  of  course.  The  answer 
to  the  second  is  an  unqualified 
no !  We  shall  shortly  see  that  the 
best  living  quarters  that  science 
and  technology  can  devise  could 
be  furnished  to  every  family  or 
individual  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  without  any  fuss 
or  bother  on  the  part  of  the  people 
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living  in  them.  But  first,  let's  see 
what's  wrong  with  a  person  own- 
ing his  home  and  doing  all  the 
work  connected  with  it. 

In  our  Price  System  society,  the 
owner  of  a  home  generally  does 
a  full  day's  job  earning  his  living, 
then  comes  home  to  another  day's 
work  about  the  house  and  yard. 
It  matters  not  that  he's  tired  and 
may  prefer  to  relax  or  turn  his 
attention  to  some  hobby  or  cul- 
tural pursuit.  The  work  has  to  be 
done  and  he  is  the  only  one  there 
is  to  do  it.  If  his  wife  happens  to 
be  working  away  from  home  (as 
is  often  the  case) ,  she  also  is 
faced  with  the  inescapable  neces- 
sity of  doing  two  days'  work  in 
one,  i.e.,  preparing  meals  and 
lunches,  washing  clothes,  and 
other  housework. 

What  we  are  pointing  out  is  that 
while  most  people  want  comfort- 
able and  pleasant  living  quarters, 
they  don't  enjoy  doing  the  work 
necessary  to  make  their  homes 
comfortable  and  pleasant.  They 
are  obliged  to  perform  time-con- 
suming tasks  about  the  home 
when  they  would  prefer  to  turn 
their  attention  to  some  creative 
occupation  that  appeals  to  them. 

Is  there  no  way  out  of  this  dil- 
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emma  of  a  two-shift  day  for  home 
owners? 

Yes,  there  definitely  is,  though 
the  solution  cannot  be  effectively 
applied  on  a  mass  scale  within 
the  Price  System  framework. 
However,  one  of  our  present  day 
modern,  first-class  hotels  affords 
a  limited  illustration  of  the  solu- 
tion on  a  microscopic  scale. 

The  guests  of  such  a  hotel  en- 
joy maximum  comfort  and  con- 
venience with  minimum  personal 
concern.  The  management  assum- 
es full  responsibility  for  the  high- 
standard  maintenance  of  the 
premises.  Chambermaids  each  day 
make  a  round  of  all  rooms,  clean- 
ing them  up,  changing  the  bed- 
ding, and  readying  them  for  the 
next  guests — or  for  the  same  ones 
if  they  have  not  checked  out.  An 
efficient  room  service  stands  ready 
(for  a  price)  to  meet  the  guests' 
every  whim,  from  shining  shoes 
to  serving  meals  in  their  rooms. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
guest  owns  no  part  of  the  hotel's 
facilities,  but  merely  makes  use 
of  them.  When  he  wishes  to  use 
them,  he  checks  in  and  is  assigned 
a  room  of  whatever  class  he  wants. 
When  he  is  finished  with  the  facil- 
ities, he  checks  out,  pays  his  bill, 
and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  While 


there,  he  has  the  use  of  a  tele- 
phone and  radio,  and,  if  he  wish- 
es, he  can  hire  a  taxi  or  U-drive 
to  take  him  around  town.  The 
room  is  always  warm,  and,  if  it's 
snowing,  he  can  watch  some  of 
the  hotel  i>ersonnel  clean  off  the 
sidewalks. 

All  the  work  in  and  around  the 
hotel  is  done  by  staff  personnel 
engaged  in  their  full-time  occupa- 
tions at  certain  specific  tasks,  thus 
relieving  the  guests  of  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance 
of  their  rooms  or  suites.  This 
effect  —  so  satisfactory  to  the 
guests — is  achieved  as  a  result  of 
organization.  Such  organization  is 
not  possible  for  the  individual 
home  owner,  on  whose  shoulders 
frequently  falls  a  load  too  heavy 
for  him  to  carry.  Sloppy  homes 
result  very  often,  even  though  the 
owner  may  be  in  relatively  com- 
fortable financial  circumstances. 

The  favorable  results  of  organ- 
ization just  referred  to  have  been 
accomplished  despite  finance  and 
other  interfering  factors  charac- 
teristic of  the  Price  System.  But 
they  stopped  short  of  their  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  because  of 
the  limitations  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. The  hotel  guest  enjoyed  a 
degree   of   liberty  which   did  not 
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extend  to  the  staff.  They  were  or 
are  essentially  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  home  owner  who  does 
all  his  own  work  after  having  al- 
ready done  a  day's  work  for  some- 
body else.  Indeed,  many  of  them 
are  in  that  identical  position. 

If  society  were  organized  to 
effect  the  maximum  utilization  of 
its  science  and  technology — say, 
on  a  Continental  scale — everyone 
could  enjoy  a  freedom  of  move- 
ment comparable  to  that  of  the 
hotel  guest.  This  is  particularly 
so  in  North  America  where  we 
are  endowed  with  the  greatest 
abundance  of  raw  materials  and 
the  greatest  array  of  technological 
equipment  for  converting  them 
into  use  forms,  of  any  place  on 
Earth.  In  a  Price  System,  how- 
ever, such  equipment  can  usually 
be  employed  only  by  fairly  afflu- 
ent business  firms,  for  most  of  it 
is  far  too  expensive  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  individual  citizen. 
Hence,  an  establishment  such  as 
a  large  hotel  can  buy  mechanized 
floor  waxing  equipment  and  all 
other  accessories  necessary  for 
effiqient  caretaking  —  equipment 
that  is  beyond  the  financial  reach 
of  the  average  home  owner,  and 
anyway  would  not  be  use  often 
enough  to  warrant  its  purchase. 
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We  see,  then,  that  the  barriers 
to  the  extension  of  a  hotel -like 
service  to  all  citizens  are  financial 
rather  than  physical.  From  this  it 
follows  that  in  order  to  aqhieve 
the  maxim.um  beneficial  effect  of 
the  available  service,  we  must 
abandon  the  concept  of  'property' 
as  an  anachronism  in  a  culture  of 
abundance. 

'A  little  reflection,'  states  the 
Technocracy  Study  Course,  'will 
show  that  ownership  of,  or  prop- 
erty in,  a  house  consists  entirely 
in  what  society  will  allow  an  in- 
dividual to  do  with  regard  to  the 
house.  If  the  property  in  the  house 
is  Jones',  that  merely  means  that 
Jones  is  allowed  by  society  to  live 
in  the  house,  to  rent  the  house  to 
someone  else,  to  leave  it  vacant, 
or  to  tear  it  down.  Jones  may 
transfer  parts  of  these  privileges 
to  other  people  for  a  considera- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  rental,  or 
he  may  dispense  with  the  privil- 
eges altogether,  by  sale,  by  gift, 
or  by  forfeiture.  In  these  latter 
cases,  though  the  house  remains, 
the  right  of  property  in  the  house 
is  transferred  to  some  other  per- 
son. 

'The  same  line  of  reasoning 
applies  to  any  other  property. 
Thus,  it  becomes  evident,  as  Law- 
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rence  T.  Frank,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  has  aptly  remarked,that 
property  consists  not  in  a  physi- 
cal object,  but  in  a  mode  of  be- 
havior with  respect  to  a  physical 
object/ 

If  we  analyze  the  situation  ob- 
jectively, we  will  realize  that  we 
are  not  so  interested  in  'owning' 
a  home  as  in  using  its  facilities. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  example 
of  the  telephone  in  the  house.  We 
do  not  own  it,  but  merely  rent  it 
from  the  telephone  company 
which  assumes  all  responsibility 
of  maintenance  and  connects  us 
with  our  desired  party  whenever 
we  place  a  call.  It  is  only  this 
service  that  concerns  us — ^not  an 
empty  legality  of  ownership. 

No  one  will  'own'  their  home  in 
the  North  American  Technate. 
They  will  be  provided  with  the 
best  living  facilities  that  science 
and  technology  can  construct — 
facilities  incorporating  in  their 
basic  design  such  qualities  as 
thermodynamic  heating  with  com- 
plete insulation,  soundproofing 
and  fireproofing.  The  structural 
framework  will  also  make  the 
premises  vibration-proof — a  factor 
which  will  permit  residents  of 
either  apartment  suites  or  individ- 
ual dwellings  to  make  all  the  noise 


they  please  without  disturbing 
others.  They  will  occupy  the  prem- 
ises free  of  such  incumbrances  as 
maintenance,  taxes  or  rent. 

Conceding  the  removal  of  the 
last  -  mentioned  incumbrances, 
how  will  that  of  maintenances  be 
dealt  with  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
residents  ? 

Take  the  hypothetical  case  of 
a  man  and  his  wife  living  in  one 
of  the  consistently  high  calibre 
Technate  apartment  blocks.  Both 
in  their  functional  service  periods 
— between  25  and  45  years — ^he  is 
fulfilhng  his  contract  of  citizen- 
ship as  a  local  transit  bus  driver, 
and  she  is  a  waitress  in  a  public 
dining  room. 

When  they  arise  each  morning, 
their  routine  procedure  closely 
parallels  that  of  a  hotel  guest  in 
a  present  day  high  standard  hotel. 
Instead  of  preparing  breakfast, 
fixing  his  bed  and  trying  to  clean 
up  the  suite,  the  guest  merely 
dresses,  shaves  and  washes,  then 
goes  out  for  breakfast,  and  hence 
to  whatever  business  he  has. 

Similarly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X  leave 
the  suite  as  it  is  when  they  arise, 
and  get  themselves  ready  for  then- 
easy  four-hour  shifts.  If  there  is 
laundry  to  be  washed,  they  mere- 
ly toss  it  in  a  chute  which  leads 
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to  the  basement  clearing  station 
where  each  article  is  given  an 
identification  mark  visible  only 
under  a  special  light  before  being 
conveyed  to  the  area  laundry. 
Having  washed  and  dressed,  our 
couple  proceed  to  the  dining  room 
for  breakfast.  Afterwards,  he  re- 
ports for  duty  at  the  transit  de- 
pot while  she  remains  at  the  din- 
ing room.  Possibly  she  will  now 
wait  table  on  the  same  waitress 
who  served  her  and  her  husband, 
and  who  is  now  going  off  duty. 

When  Mrs.  X  returns  home,  she 
finds  her  suite  cleaned  up,  the 
beds  fixed,  and  the  laundry  re- 
turned— ^washed,  dried  and  iron- 
ed. All  other  tasks  about  the  suite 
have  also  been  done,  so  now  she 
has  time  to  devote  entirely  to  her 
children,  or,  if  she  has  none,  to 
her  particular  hobby. 

Incidentally,  what  will  people 
with  children  do  with  them  dur- 
ing their  shifts  if  both  parents  are 
employed  in  outside  functions? 
Will  they  allow  their  children  to 
run  wild  or  unattended  as  hap- 
pens so  distressingly  often  today? 
Who  will  look  after  under-school- 
age  children  while  the  parents  are 
working? 

All  residential  areas  will  be 
well  equipped  with  facilities  espe- 


cially designed  to  handle  this 
problem.  They  will  be  staffed  by 
personnel  who  have  chosen  that 
function  because  they  like  child- 
ren, and  who  have  been  trained 
in  all  aspects  of  child  care  from 
infancy  upward.  If  the  parents 
wish,  one  of  these  persons  will 
come  to  the  home  to  care  for  child- 
ren requiring  special  care,  or,  as 
will  be  the  case  in  most  instances, 
to  take  them  to  the  premises 
equipped  for  the  purpose.  Here, 
the  children  will  meet  others  of 
their  own  age  and  will  soon  learn 
to  adjust  themselves  socially  to 
each  other.  They  will  have  out- 
door playgrounds  to  use  in  fine 
weather  and  indoor  facilities  at 
other  times.  All  of  their  dietary 
and  hygienic  needs  will  be  met, 
and  there  will  be  beds  for  them  if 
they  become  tired.  In  general, 
these  pediatric  centers  will  re- 
semble present-day  kindergartens, 
but  wiU  be  much  more  compre- 
hensive in  their  attention.  Like  all 
other  services,  they  will  operate 
around  the  clock,  so  that  besides 
relieving  parents  during  their 
shifts,  they  can  also  act  in  the 
capacity  of  baby  sitters'  when 
said  parents  wish  to  get  out  by 
themselves  for  entertainment. 
For  older  children,  more  ad- 
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vanced  facilities  will  be  available. 
Boys  and  girls  will  be  encouraged 
and  will  be  given  every  opportun- 
ity to  indulge  in  organized  sports 
and  athletics.  Where  necessary, 
supervisors  will  be  provided  to 
give  assistance,  but  as  they  grow 
older  they  will  assume  more  and 
more  self  reliance  and  group  re- 
sponsibility. The  objective  will  be 
to  direct  their  exuberant  ener- 
gies into  such  constructive  chan- 
nels as  appeal  to  their  respective 
inclinations  and  aptitudes,  for  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  when 
latent  abilities  are  allowed  to  de- 
velop without  restriction,  there 
are  virtually  no  destructive  tend- 
encies displayed. 

Such  measures  of  assistance  will 
not  supplant  but  rather  comple- 
ment the  attention  given  by  par- 
ents to  their  children.  With  par- 
ents realizing  that  they  will  not 
be  left  to  their  own  inadequate 
devices  in  raising  their  families, 
but  will  have  a  large  share  of  the 
burden  assumed  by  society,  there 
will  unlikely  be  the  present  sorry 
spectacle  of  rampant  delinquency 
arising  out  of  constant  economic 
frustrations  and  parental  ignor- 
ance of  juvenile  psychology.  So 
in  family  problems,  as  well  as  in 
the  actual  housing  of  citizens,  the 


Technate  will  assume  its  full 
social  responsibihty. 

Getting  back  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
X,  suppose  they  live  not  in  an 
apartment  block  but  in  an  indi- 
vidual dwelling  unit.  Who  will 
look  after  the  plumbing,  interior 
and  exterior  decorating,  lawn  cut- 
ting, etc.,  if  these  people  do  not  do 
it  themselves  ? 

Such  functions  will  be  perform- 
ed by  personnel  of  a  special 
domestic  maintenance  sequence 
using  all  available  technological 
equipment  at  their  disposal.  They 
will  cut  all  lawns  with  power 
mowers  which  will  be  used  not 
only  on  individual  lawns  but  on 
boulevards  as  well.  Employing  a 
tractor-tjrpe  mower  as  is  now  often 
used  on  large  goK  links,  one  oper- 
ator could  mow  many  blocks  of 
boulevard  in  one  shift.  By  replac- 
ing the  mower  with  a  rotary  snow 
plow  attachment,  the  same  trac- 
tor could  clear  sidewalks  of  snow 
at  a  very  fast  rate  during  the 
winter  months. 

Housecleaning  on  a  major  scale 
will  no  longer  offer  its  Spring  and 
Fall  challenge  to  harrassed  house- 
wives. For  one  thing,  precipitron 
dust  collectors  will  automatically 
remove  about  98%  of  the  dust 
from  the  air,  while  the  ventilating 
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system  would  cleanse  the  air  be- 
fore it  entered  the  house  at  all. 
With  the  biggest  part  of  the  clean- 
ing job  already  done,  the  mainten- 
ance crew  would  move  in  to  put 
on  the  finishing  touches  and  also 
to  make  any  decoration  altera- 
tions desired  by  the  residents. 
This  service  would  not  likely  be 
extended  to  the  individual  dwell- 
ings as  frequently  as  to  the  suites 
of  any  apartment  block,  but  it 
would  be  available  whenever  re- 
quired or  desired. 

By  refuting  the  fallacious  'own- 
ership' concept  and  substituting 
it  with  a  functional  technological 
control,  we  can  have  a  superior 
carefree  home  life  such  as  we  have 
just  outlined.  The  standard  of  liv- 
ing attained  and  maintained  in 
this  manner  would  be  18  times 
higher  than  the  present  average, 
and  this  would  be  accomplished 
with  only  16  hours  a  week — four 
hours  a  day  and  four  days  a  week 
with  three  days  off.  There  would 
be  78  continuous  days  vacation 
each  year  during  the  20-year  func- 
tional period,  with  complete  re- 
tirement and  continued  full  pur- 
chasing power  at  45. 

Using  Energy  Certificates  as 
the  medium,  the  Technate  admin- 
istration would  be  the  sole  distri- 


butor of  purchasing  power,  thus 
relieving  all  citizens  of  the  neces- 
sity of  'paying'  others  for  services 
rendered.  In  fact,  no  one  could 
pay  anyone  else  for  anything  in 
Energy  Certificates,  for  they  would 
be  identifiable  to  and  usable  by 
only  that  person  to  whom  they 
were  issued.  All  persons  would 
receive  equal  purchasing  power — 
not  in  payment  for  their  services, 
but  because  they  happen  to  be 
fortunate  enough  to  be  living  on 
the  North  American  Continent. 

All  services  within  the  Technate 
will  be  performed  by  the  person- 
nel of  Functional  Sequences  using 
maximum  technology.  These  90  to 
100  Functional  Sequences  will  in- 
clude such  services  as  housing, 
education,  medicine,  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  and  as 
well  will  produce  or  otherwise 
procure  all  raw  materials  and 
fabricate  them  into  use  forms. 
The  personnel  of  each  Sequence 
will  receive  their  direction  from 
the  head^  of  their  respective  Se- 
quences (who  have  attained  their 
status  purely  on  the  basis  of  dem- 
onstrated superior  ability) ,  and 
will  be  responsible  to  other  citi- 
zens only  to  the  extent  of  render- 
ing the  most  efficient  service. 
Such  a  setup  will  frequently  re- 
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suit  in  neighbors  in  different  Se- 
quences performing  certain  serv- 
ices for  each  other  without  being 
directly  responsible  to  each  other 
for  their  performance.  For  ex- 
ample, we  may  find  our  Mrs.  X 
waiting  table  on  the  maintenance 
crew  who  cleaned  up  her  home. 

With  all  domestic  tasks  being 
performed  by  personnel  who  are 
fulfilHng  their  service  contract  in 
a  function  for  which  they  are  ade- 
quately equipped  and  trained,  no 
one  will  be  straddled  with  the 
present  necessity  of  a  two  -  shift 
day.  This  will  automatically  pre- 
clude the  erroneous  assumption 
that  all  women  are  natural-bom 
housekeepers,  and  that  deviations 
from  this  pattern  are  the  results 
of  laziness  rather  than  a  natural 
disinclination  for  such  work.  It 
is  no  more  accurate  to  assume  that 
housekeeping  comes  naturally  to 
all  women  than  it  is  to  assume  that 
all  men  are  inherently  endowed 
with  the  talents  of  a  highly  profi- 
cient pianist. 

The  Price  System  continues  to 


shirk  the  responsibihties  of  our 
highly  integrated  society  in  fail- 
ing to  meet  the  housing  and  living 
needs  of  all  citizens,  but  the  grow- 
ing rash  of  'welfare  societies'  being 
organized  by  different  segments 
of  the  population  to  meet  a  lim- 
ited number  of  human  contingen- 
cies— with  limitecJ  success — indi- 
cates the  intensifying  trend  to- 
ward further  social  integration 
and  interdependence.  This  is  being 
brought  about  by  the  increased 
use  of  the  very  technology  which 
is  rendering  Price  System  con- 
trols obsolete  and  inoperable 
through  the  production  of  abun- 
dance. 

Fortunately,  Technocracy  has 
recognized  this  state  of  affairs 
and  has  drawn  up  a  blueprint  of 
social  operation  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  an  abundance  econ- 
omy when  the  controls  have  fail- 
ed— finally  and  completely. 

This  design  for  living  awaits 
adoption  by  the  citizens  of  North 
America.     — Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


•^  NEW  YORK. — A  federal  grand  jury  indicted  two  associations  representing  dia- 
mond dealers  throughout  the  United  States  on  charges  of  violating  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust laws. 

Diamond  Dealers  Club  Inc.,  and  Diamond  Center,  Inc.,  both  of  New  York  City, 
were  indicted  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  boycott  the  German  diamond  industry 
and  'unreasonably  restraining'  this  country's  imports  and  exports  of  the  precious 
stones.  — British  United  Press 
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NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

i)c  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere- 
-ir  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

it  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  v.-idespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
it  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
US.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forres. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

it  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing  ! 

WHO? 

ir  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible- 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife—  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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Essentially  Technocracy  is  a  soundly  scientific  effort 
to  restate  economics  on  a  purely  physical  basis. 

-H.  G.  Wells 
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The  Ouarterly  Survey 


'Land  of  the  Free' 

Although  its  professed  aim  is 
to  exclude  Communist  spies  and 
propagandists,  the  McCarran  Act, 
declares  a  group  of  eminent  Am- 
erican scientists  in  a  recent  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  is 
isolating  U.S.  science  from  vital 
European  ideas  and  knowledge.  It 
is  also,  they  maintain,  antagoniz- 
ing Europe's  intellectuals  and  giv- 
ing propaganda  ammunition  to 
Europe's  Communists. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Shils,  professor 
of  social  sciences  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Chicago  and  consultant  t^ 
the  Air  Force's  ultra-secret  Rand 
Corporation,  leads  off  with  a  lo  ^.g 
analysis  of  the  McCarran  situa- 
tion: 'A  very  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished European  scientists,  al- 
most all  of  them  anti-Communist 
and  deeply  devoted  to  the  free- 
dom in  which  scientific  truth  is 
sought  and  discovered,  have  been 
frustrated  in  their  efforts  to  come 
to  the  United  States  to  share  their 
knowledge  with  their  American 
colleagues.  (Sometimes)  their  ap- 
plications for  visas  have  been  .  .  . 
finally  granted,  but  only  after  de- 
lays   so    long    that    the    scientific 
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meetings  to  which  they  were  in- 
vited had  taken  place,  or  the 
teaching  appointments  for  which 
they  had  been  engaged  had  lapsed 
through  their  failure  to  arrive  in 
time  to  fulfill  them.' 

Says  Nobel  Prizewinner  Arthur 
H.  Compton,  Chancellor  of  Wash- 
ington University:  'One  of  the 
greatest  assets  of  the  United 
States  in  the  century  past  has 
been  the  freedom  of  our  scientists 
...  to  invite  others  to  bring  their 
ideas  personally  to  us  ...  In  a 
period   when   our  welfare   and 

'Home  Of  The  Brave' 


safety  depend  on  maintaining 
.  .  .  leadership,  it  is  of  double  im- 
portance that  this  freedom  in  the 
exchange  of  ideas  be  maintained.' 
Foreign  scientists,  all  friendly 
to  the  U.S.,  add  their  protests, 
and  say  that  the  McCarran  Act 
has  already  damaged  U.S.  pres- 
tige. Says  Physicist  M.  Louis  Le- 
prince  Ringuet  of  France:  'I  have 
even  had  occasion  to  see  the  ex- 
pression ''Iron  Curtain  of  the 
West"  applied  quite  widely  to  the 
U.S.' 

Robot  Factory 

When  Technocracy  first  gave 
world-wide  publicity  20  years  ago 
to  the  possibility  of  push-button 
plants,  many  people  scoffed.  But 
recently,  when  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  explained 
the  operations  of  the  first  complet- 
ely automatized  milling  machine, 
the  idea  no  longer  seemed  quite 
so  farfetched. 

Ranged  beside  the  big  milling 
machine,  which  looked  like  any 
other,  were  three  formidable- 
looking  banks  of  electronic  de- 
vices, each  of  which  decoded  the 
'messages'  punched  out  on  a  tape 
similar  to  teletype.  When  M.I.T.'s 
Associate  Professor  William  Pease 
fed  the  tape  into  a  transmitter, 
the  huge  machine  swung  into 


action,  cutting  all  the  curves  and 
corners  necessary  to  transform  a 
square  piece  of  metal  into  an  ec- 
centric cam.  Only  10  feet  of  tape 
was  enough  to  keep  the  big  ma- 
chine busy  for  an  hour  —  and 
turning  out  the  parts  three  to 
four  times  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
done  under  human  guidance. 

M.I.T.  was  able  to  build  its 
robot  machine  only  because  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  paid  the  $400,000 
cost  in  the  hope  of  finding  pro- 
duction shortcuts.  But  now  that 
the  prototype  has  been  built.  En- 
gineer Pease  estimates  that  a  du- 
plicate, easily  convertible  to  other 
jobs,  could  be  made  for  $50,000  to 
$70,000,  about  six  times  the  cost 
of   an   ordinary   milling   machine. 

Summing  up  his  own  views  on 
the  possibility  of  automatic  plants 
in  the  August  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, Pease  says:  'With  (such)  ma- 
chines in  control,  we  can  conceive 
of  factories  which  will  process, 
assemble  and  finish  any  article  of 
manufacture.' 

'On  Being  Human' 

May  we  recommend  to  our  read- 
ers a  slim  volume  which  the 
American  Library  Journal  says 
'could  well,  and  certainly  should, 
become  the  most  influential  book 
of  this  century.'    It  is  called  'On 
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Being  Human'  and  is  written  by. 
Dr.  Ashley  Montagu  of  the  de- 
partment of  anthropology  at  Rut- 
gers University  (published  by  H. 
Schuman,  New  York). 

In  this  book  are  brought  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  the  lead- 
ing scientific  data  in  support  of 
the  principle  that  co-operation, 
not  conflict,  is  the  natural  law  of 
life.  Dr.  Montagu  summons  evi- 
dence from  the  most  up-to-date 
findings  in  biology,  psychology 
and  the  social  sciences.  Further, 
he  offers  proof  that  all  living 
things  are  so  constituted  as  to  de- 
mand satisfactions  in  terms  of  co- 
operation; that  the  conception  of 
'natural  selection'  has  long  been 
misinterpreted — that  it  is  not  to 
be  understood  in  terms  of  compe- 
tition, but  in  terms  of  co-opera- 
tion. As  biologist  P.  R.  Burkhold- 
er  recently  stated,  'The  most  im- 
portant basis  for  selection  is  the 
ability   of   associated   components 


to   work   harmoniously   in   the 
organism   and  among   organisms' 

Anthropologist  Montagu  says: 
'Man  is  born  for  co-operation,  not 
for  competition  or  conflict.  This 
is  a  basic  discovery  of  modem 
science.  It  confirms  a  discovery 
made,  some  two  thousand  years 
ago  by  one  Jesus  of  Nazareth.' 

The  co-operative  society  is  the 
one  to  which  Technocracy  has 
dedicated  itself.  Not  only  do  biol- 
ogy and  Christianity  support  the 
adoption  of  a  co-operative  society, 
but  the  advance  of  technology 
has  made   it  imperative. 

Dr.  Montagu's  answer  to  h  i  s 
own  question  'how  is  this  prob- 
lem to  be  solved?'  is  'through  so- 
cial engineering.'  Technocracy — 
the  science  of  social  engineering 
— points  the  way  to  survival  and 
the  abundant  life  for  the  citizens 
of  this  Continent  through  co-op- 
eration instead  of  competition. 

—The  Editor 


if  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. — The  nation's  bankers  were  told  here  that  the  free  and 
easy  prosperity  of  the  last  few  years  will  not  last  forever. 

Speaker  after  speaker  addressing  the  78th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  warned  that  the  possibility  of  a  business  recession  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

A  lull  in  business  activity  can  be  expected  after  the  current  defense  boom  has 
lost  its  steam,  they  said.  — Associated  Press 

*  EAST  DEERFIELD,  Mass.— The  automaton  has  made  a  new  invasion  of  agri- 
culture. A  $500,000  grain  mill  designed  to  handle  150  tons  of  grain  in  eight  hours 
is  being  operated  here  entirely  by  push  buttons.  — Associated  Press 
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Time  for  a  Change  at  the  Top 


Scientists  and  technologists  think  in  terms  of  human  welfare  and 
comfort,  not  in  terms  of  blood-letting  and  torture:  and,  by  their  rec- 
ord and  their  works,  they  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  the  most 
fit  to  lead  society  into  the  future. 


^^N  many  occasions,  the  wide 
^^  chasm  between  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  technology  on 
the  one  side  and  the  archaism  of 
the  'social  arts'  on  the  other  side 
has  been  discussed,  depicted,  and 
decried.  The  great  discoveries  and 
advancements  resulting  from  the 
application  of  science  to  human 
use  is  always  an  effective  subject 
with  which  to  amaze  the  public; 
and  the  backwardness  of  politics, 
economics,  philosophy,  and  morals 
is  always  a  suitable  subject  for 
lamentation. 

It  is  always  nice  to  have  some- 
thing to  'point  with  pride'  to  and 
something  to  'view  with  alarm,' 
provided  the  two  remain  safely 
outside  of  the  scope  of  our  imme- 
diate endeavors.  For  instance,  the 
Egyptians  have  been  able  to  point 
with  pride  to  the  pyramids  for 
tens  of  centuries  and  they  have 
been  able  to  view  with  alarm  the 
encroaching  sands  of  the  desert 
for  nearly  the  same  length  of  time; 
but  nothing  had  to  be  done  about 


either — immediately . 

If  we,  Ukewise,  could  point  with 
pride  to  the  achievements  of 
science  (a  science  that  had  leveled 
off  and  ceased  to  advance)  and 
view  with  alarm  the  corruptness 
of  politics  (which,  alas,  must  al- 
ways be  corrupt),  we  could  make 
a  ceremony  of  it,  say  once  a  year, 
and  be  complacent  about  them 
the  rest  of  the  time.  But  the  'hor- 
rible' facts  are  to  the  contrary.  We 
can't  merely  point  with  pride  and 
view  with  alarm;  we  are  compel- 
led to  take  action  and  to  make  de- 
cisions of  fundamental  significance 
about  many  things,  and  it  must 
be  done  immediately!  It  is  a  most 
'disturbing'  situation,  indeed. 

The  'experts'  on  the  subject  of 
science  versus  the  social  arts  often 
speak  as  though  there  is  a  gap 
that  must  be  'closed' — that,  some- 
how, the  social  arts  must  be  cajol- 
ed into  'catching  up'  with  science. 
Such  spokesmen  are  suffering 
from  a  wish-fulfillment  escapism; 
they  still  hope  that  it  is  merely  a 
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matter  of  waiting  for  things  to 
come  into  balance — that  there  is 
nothing  immediately  urgent  for 
them  to  do,  and  that  everything 
will  be  fine  as  soon  as  certain  un- 
defined adjustments  are  made. 
Many  prominent  scientists  and 
technologists  feel  impelled  to 
speak  along  the  same  lines,  there- 
by, we  suspect,  to  reassure  them- 
selves that  they,  themselves,  are 
in  the  clear  but  that  the  'other 
outfit'  has  some  fast  work  ahead. 
However,  the  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists are  not  in  the  clear;  for,  it 
is  they,  not  the  politicians,  econ- 
omists, and  moralists,  who  must 
'get  the  lead  out  of  their  pants.' 

Politicians,  economists,  moral- 
ists, and  social  do-gooders  have 
always  been  the  same  as  they  are 
today.  They  do  not  have  a  theory 
of  progress.  They  do  not  seek 
change.  They  can  only  sit  where 
they  are  and  interfere  with  pro- 
gress. It  will  be  a  long  wait  be- 
fore any  social  advancement  or 
'catching  up'  will  come  from  these; 
and  it  is  naive  of  one  to  anticipate 
that  it  shall.  They  will  not  change. 
They  can  only  be  supplanted  by 
something  very  much  different. 

The  scientist,  the  technologist, 
and  the  engineer  are  in  the  van- 
guard of  social  achievement  and 


social  progress.  They  are  the  only 
ones  who  have  a  theory  of  pro- 
gress and  of  social  advancement. 
They  are  the  ones  who  must  rec- 
ognize their  true  role  in  society 
and  accept  the  awesome  respon- 
sibility that  they  have  inherited. 
They  are  not  merely  the  guides, 
the  teachers,  and  the  advisers  of 
the  'leaders.'  They  are  the  lead- 
ers ! 

The  scientists  of  the  15th,  16th, 
17th,  and  18th  Centuries  were  the 
great  'subversives'  of  their  day. 
They  upset  the  fixed  teachings 
and  preachings  of  the  theologians; 
and  this  made  them  ripe  subjects 
for  the  Inquisitions.  Their  find- 
ings upset  the  theories  of  class  dis- 
tinctions and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Right  of  Kings;  hence,  the 
politicians  were  after  their  scalps. 
A  few  scientists  and  technologists 
of  that  day  (the  same  as  today) 
received  recognition  and  subsidy 
when  they  showed  that  they  could 
produce  superior  weapons  for  the 
armies  of  the  political  leaders  to 
use  in  the  slaughter  of  the  im- 
pressed subjects  of  rival  political 
leaders.  Then  (the  same  as  to- 
day), the  technologists  were  de- 
spised and  spurned  by  the  profes- 
sional military  men  who  feared 
that  they  would  revolutionize  the 
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'established  practices'  of  warfare. 
A  reluctant  recognition  of  an 
occasional  scientist  by  the  bour- 
geoisie of  business,  likewise,  was 
sometimes  granted.  But,  on  the 
whole,  businessmen,  then  as  now, 
were  suspicious  of  new  ideas  and 
new  things,  being  conservative 
and  anti-progressive  in  their  views. 
So  the  devout  scientist  died  from 
slow  starvation  more  often  than 
he  was  supplied  with  a  decent 
living.  History  fails  to  record  how 
many  scientists  and  budding 
scientists  just  disappeared,  or  how 
many  were  forced  into  conserva- 
tive and  more  socially-acceptable 
pursuits  by  one  means  or  another. 

A  few  early  scientists  made 
some  great  discoveries  which  gave 
zest  and  direction  to  the  very  few 
individuals  in  the  population  who 
had  the  curiosity,  the  daring, 
and  the  integrity  to  take  up  the 
challenge  of  science.  They  dis- 
covered that  the  universe  was 
orderly  and  that  events  took  place 
in  a  regular  and  predictable  man- 
ner; that  there  were  no  such 
things  as  miracles  or  spontaneous 
transformations  like  had  long 
been  taught.  They  discovered  that 
the  physical  lives  of  people  could 
be  improved  by  studying  and 
modifying  their  environment  and 


designing  new  tools  for  their  use. 
They  discovered  that  all  pheno- 
mena were  subject  to  observa- 
tion, study,  and  classification.  But, 
most  significant  of  all,  they  de- 
veloped the  concept  of  human  im- 
provement through  social  change. 

The  scientists  were  the  object  of 
all  the  fury  that  the  intrenched 
authorities  could  hurl  at  them. 
They  were  branded  as  'material- 
istic,' as  'un-Christian,'  as  'athe- 
istic,' and  as  'disciples  of  the 
devil.'  They  often  were  regarded 
as  'evil  men,'  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  so  profound 
that  it  'had  better  be  left  un- 
known.' Even  mechanics  were 
viewed  with  suspicion — as  the 
people  most  likely  to  get  radical 
ideas.  And  more  than  once,  even 
in  recent  times,  there  have  been 
wholesale  slaughterings  of  mech- 
anics by  reactionary  political 
leaders;  for  example,  by  Kolchak 
in  Russia  during  the  Revolution. 
This  same  policy  was  advocated 
by  the  Duke  of  Alba  in  Spain 
during  the  Civil  War  of  1936- 
1939. 

All  of  the  big  industries  of  to- 
day depend  for  their  existence 
upon  the  knowledge,  work,  and 
vigilance  of  technologists,  engin- 
eers  and   technicians.   Yet,   how 
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many  industrial  corporations  have 
bona  fide  scientists  or  engineers 
on  their  boards  of  directors?  How 
many  of  the  scientifically-trained 
men  receive  remuneration  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  financial 
executive?  The  Price  System  is 
very  niggardly  about  rewarding 
those  Vv'ho  have  contributed  most 
to  human  progress  and  welfare. 
The  scientists  and  engineers  are 
the  step-children  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem —  the  ones  who  receive  the 
dirty  jobs,  but  not  the  favors. 

How  long  has  it  been  since  a 
prominent  scientist  served  in  the 
federal  Cabinet  of  the  U.  S.  or 
Canada?  Discounting  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  whose  chief  abilities  were 
those  of  a  financial  promoter  and 
not  of  an  engineer,  there  have 
been  none.  Scientists  are  not  rec- 
ognized by  official  appointments 
to  places  of  major  responsibility  in 
government.  They  are  assigned 
subsidiary  positions  under  politi- 
cal bureaucrats  or  businessmen, 
where  they  are  held  under  re- 
straint and  viewed  with  suspicion. 
A  baseball  player,  a  television 
clown,  or  a  motion  picture  actress 
receives  far  more  public  recogni- 
tion and  social  rewards  than  the 
top-notch  scientists  and  technol- 
ogists. 
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The  big  shots  of  politics,  busi- 
ness, finance,  and  moralism  are 
not  leaders  in  a  dynamic  sense; 
they  are  merely  presiding  chair- 
men over  a  static  condition  known 
as  the  status  quo.  They  can  only 
hold  on  where  they  are;  they  are 
not  prepared  or  equipped  to  go 
anywhere.  North  America  cannot 
look  to  these  people  to  lead  it  out 
of  the  woods  of  confusion  in 
which  it  has  lost  its  social  direc- 
tion. Under  dynamic  social  condi- 
tions, these  men  become  the  agents 
of  confusion.  If  there  were  a  posi- 
tive direction  to  the  course  we  are 
following,  they  know  that  they 
would  be  only  little  men,  without 
the  ability  or  the  knowledge  to  be 
leaders.  So  they  sit  like  'dogs  in 
a  manger,'  unable  to  preside  over 
progress  themselves  and  refusing 
to  let  anyone  else  handle  the  job. 
The  recent  political  campaign  in 
the  United  States  brought  these 
little  men  out  into  the  open,  yap- 
ping like  little  pekinese  dogs,  say- 
ing nothing  that  made  sense,  indi- 
cating no  comprehension  of  the 
present  social  situation,  and  hav- 
ing no  positive  concepts  for  the 
future.  Over  radio  and  television, 
the  public  had  a  chance  to  see 
them  for  what  they  are,  and  they 
were  a  sorry  sight. 


Incidentally,  radio  and  televi- 
sion are  the  products  of  applied 
science.  No  businessman  or  poli- 
tician had  anything  constructive 
to  do  with  their  production;  al- 
though they  have  been  very  effec- 
tive in  'messing  them  up.'  For  ex- 
ample, instead  of  permitting  only 
a  few  television  channels,  with 
wide  bands  of  radio  frequencies 
and  large  clear  pictures,  the  busi- 
nessmen insist  on  the  maximum 
number  of  channels  (although  it 
means  inferior  pictures)  in  order 
to  sell  the  greatest  amount  of 
commercial  advertising.  The  type 
and  quality  of  programs  that  busi- 
nessmen, politicians,  and  moral- 
ists sponsor  (and  censor)  are  a 
convincing  demonstration  that 
none  of  them  are  capable  of  pro- 
viding social  leadership  for  this 
Continent.  As  technological 
achievements,  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision are  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments— as  much  of  a  credit  to 
science  as  the  programs  they  carry 
are  a  discredit  to  the  people  who 
monopolize  their  use. 

In  the  field  of  health,  science 
and  technology  have  made  very 
creditable  progress.  Yet,  these 
leaders  in  the  field  of  health  are 
stymied  for  lack  of  facilities, 
materials,    and    assistance,    partly 


because  these  depend  for  funds 
upon  a  depleted  residue  from 
charity  shake-down  rackets,  and 
partly  because  the  medical  tech- 
nicians (doctors,  etc.)  are  more 
interested  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  business  racket 
than  they  are  in  providing  health 
service  to  the  public.  Infected  with 
the  Price  System  virus,  the  'suc- 
cessful' medical  doctor  is  more  in- 
terested in  acquiring  a  bourgeois 
residence  with  expensive  oil 
paintings  on  the  walls  and  in 
equipping  his  female  with  fur 
coats  and  jewels  than  he  is  in 
advancing  the  science  of  health. 
People  who  are  wiUing  to  sell  out 
for  so  cheap  a  price  are  not  fit 
candidates    for    social    leadership. 

The  'Sons  of  Martha,'  having 
alv/ays  been  subservient  to  the 
'Sons  (and  Daughters)  of  Mary', 
still  tend  to  look  to  the  kept 
socially  elite  for  pennission  and 
direction.  The  error  of  this  tradi- 
tional debasement  of  scientists  is 
becoming  ever  more  obvious,  as 
the  abilities  and  achievements  of 
the  people  who  know  how  are 
being  perverted  by  the  people 
who  presume  much  but  know 
little.  The  politicians,  business- 
men, and  moralists,  seeing  their 
prestige  waning  in  the  face  of  a 
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technology  which  they  do  not 
comprehend,  are  everywhere  re- 
treating into  corners  of  darkness, 
screaming  epithets  of  'atheistic 
materiahsts'  at  the  scientists  and 
technologists,  for  the  latter  are 
revealing  the  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness of  the  former.  Yet,  where  in 
the  record  of  history  is  there  an 
'atheistic  materialist'  who  is  guilty 
of  any  major  heinous  crime  against 
society  such  as  are  routine  with 
the  self-avowed  disciples  of  spir- 
itual morality?  Politicians,  busi- 
nessmen, and  moralists  have  been 
guilty  of  innumerable  wars,  social 
depressions,  enslavements,  Inqui- 
sitions, and  internecine  strife; 
and,  in  these  they  have  utilized 
some  of  the  knowledge,  skills,  and 
achievements  of  scientists  and 
technologists,  although  the  latter 
have  never  been  permitted  a 
voice  in  making  the  major  deci- 
sions. 

The  chief  'medicine  men'  of  the 
social  arts  have  a  long,  black  rec- 
ord to  condemn  them.  Their  claim 
to  social  leadership  is  the  claim 
of  blood-spattered  social  bullies^ — 
of  murderers,  arsonists,  rapists, 
and  terrorists.  It  is  not  a  valid 
claim.  The  record  of  science  and 
technology  is  clean;  for,  no  social 
crimes    can    be    laid    to    scientists 


and  technologists  (unless  it  be 
the  crime  of  being  subservient  to 
the  cruel  and  arrogant  human 
beasts  of  prey  who  have  com- 
manded their  services) .  Scientists 
and  technologists  think  in  terms 
of  human  welfare  and  comfort, 
not  in  terms  of  blood-letting  and 
torture;  and,  by  their  record  and 
their  works,  they  have  demon- 
strated that  they  are  the  most  fit 
to  lead  society  into  the  future. 

Whether  handicapped  by  a  col- 
lective enterprise,  laissez-faire  en- 
terprise, or  anarchist  political  re- 
gime, the  scientists  are  at  present 
no  better  than  lackies  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  status  quo.  It  is 
time  that  they  declared  their  in- 
dependence from  such  'encircle- 
ment' and  aggressively  assumed 
their  proper  role  in  the  social 
order — at  the  head  of  the  Social 
Control,  where  the  important 
social  decisions  are  made.  They 
alone  can  guide  civilization  to  a 
higher,  more  secure,  and  more 
beneficial  order  of  operations.  Let 
them  depose  the  incompetents 
who  now  occupy  the  seats  of  lead- 
ership, but  who  can  offer  the 
people  no  more  than  'blood  and 
sweat  and  tears.'  That  kind  of 
'leadership'  has  never  been  any 
good  to  man  and,  now,  it  is  long 
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over-due  for  extinction.  The  soon- 
er this  is  accompUshed,  the  great- 
er will  be  the  advantages  to  man- 
kind. 

Technocracy  has  been  dissem- 
inating for  more  than  twenty 
years  the  specifications  for  a  tech- 
nological social  governance  of  this 
Continent,  in  which  the  politician, 
the  businessman,  and  the  moralist 
would  not  be  able  to  interfere 
with  the  livelihood,  freedom,  and 
security  of  the  people  of  North 
America.  Technocracy  is  the 
vehicle  by  which  scientists  shall 
come  into  control  of  their  own 
destiny  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
destiny  of  all  the  people.  Then  we 
can  confidently  visualize  the  end 
to  wars,  famines,  disease,  human 
toil,  insecurity,  and  the  tears  of 
frustrated  and  sorrowful  victims 
of  Price  System  inhumanities. 

Scientists  and  technologists! 
You  have  defaulted  your  respon- 
sibility long  enough.  How  about 
getting  that  *lead  out  of  your 
pants'  and  repudiating  the  nin- 
compoops who  have  been  *using' 
you  for  so  long  and  start  working 
on  the  job  that  you  know  must  be 
done?  You  can't  begin  any  soon- 


er (although  it  is  obvious  that 
you  should  have  done  so) ,  b  u  t 
you  can  wait  until  it  is  too  late. 
Here  and  now  is  the  place  and 
time  for  you  'atheistic  material- 
ists' to  show  the  moralistic  make- 
believers  how  a  social  mechanism 
should  be  run. 

How  to  go  about  it?  First,  let 
us  mention  a  few  ways  in  which 
you  would  not  go  about  it  if  you 
expect  results.  You  would  not  use 
the  political  method  of  forming  a 
political  party  and  running  candi- 
dates for  political  office;  that 
would  only  make  you  imitation 
politicians.  You  would  not  seek  to 
be  'understood'  by  the  public 
through  appeals  to  its  intelligence. 
You  would  not  attempt  to  organ- 
ize a  coup  d'etat  and  'take  over' 
by  force.  You  would  not  seek  to 
form  a  powerful  economic  pres- 
sure group  for  the  purpose  of  brib- 
ing and  blackmaiUng  yourselves 
into  the  seats  of  power.  There  is 
another  means  that  is  unassail- 
able and  extremely  effective.  It  is 
the  technological  approach:  Join 
the  'Technological  Army  of  the 
New  America'  and  play  North 
America  to  win — ^with  Technoc- 
racy. —Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 
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Two  Kinds  of  Americans 


The  sides  are  now  dearly  drawn,  and  it  is  obvious  jor  all  to  see  who 
in  America  are  'good'  and  ivho  are  'bad.'  On  the  'bad'  side  are  the 
'communists.'  On  the  'good'  side  are  the  Roman  Catholics.  There  are 
only  the  two  categories. 


13 Y  training  and  inclination, 
*^  Americans  generally  are  cap- 
able of  thinking  in  terms  of  only 
two  categories.  For  example,  they 
can  think  of  things  as  being  black 
or  white,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
most  Americans  to  conceive  of  a 
third  or  'gray'  classification.  In 
politics,  only  a  few  citizens  are 
able  to  think  in  terms  of  three 
parties;  most  are  able  to  conceive 
only  of  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. That  is  probably  the  main 
reason  why  a  third  party  has 
never  been  successful  in  America. 
This  two-kind  of  thinking  is 
nearly  always  partisan:  there  is 
'our  side'  which  is  'good'  and  the 
'other  side'  which  is  'bad.'  It  is 
useless  to  introduce  a  third  'side' 
into  the  discussion;  the  average 
American  mentality  does  not  have 
the  capacity  to  think  in  threes, 
only  in  twos. 

During  the  war,  there  were  as 
usual  two  sides.  'Our  side'  and 
the  Axis  side.  For  some  strange 
reason,  the  'other  side'  was  never 


officially  referred  to  as  the  'fas- 
cist side.'  Perhaps  there  were 
enough  influential  Americans 
whose  sympathies  were,  sub  rosa, 
with  the  fascist  cause,  and  these 
prevented  the  issues  of  World 
War  II  from  ever  being  clearly 
stated  on  this  Continent.  How- 
ever, during  the  war,  so  far  as  the 
American  and  Canadian  public 
were  concerned,  Russia  w^as  on 
Our  Side,  so  Russia  was  'good.' 
The  propaganda  agencies  of  the 
United  States  even  solicited  a 
statement  from  Marshall  Stalin 
in  support  of  the  American  War 
Bond  drives  and  Stalin  graciously 
obliged.  Every  day,  one  could  hear 
the  expression,  'Good  old  Joe!' 

Then,  even  before  the  war  was 
over  in  Europe,  a  re-alignment  of 
sides  began  to  take  shape.  Our 
Side  is  still  the  'good'  side  and  the 
Other  Side  is  still  the  'bad'  side; 
but  different  people  are  on  the 
two  sides.  The  fascists  now  are  on 
Our  Side,  therefore  they  are 
'good.'  Joe  Stalin  and  the  Russian 
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people  are  on  the  Other  Side, 
hence  they  are  'bad.'  It  has  been 
interesting  to  watch  the  re-ahgn- 
ment  of  sides  take  place  in  Am- 
erica— under  the  auspices  of  the 
agencies  of  propaganda,  investi- 
g:^tlon,  and  persecution. 

The  sides  now  are  clearly  drawn, 
and  it  is  obvious  for  all  to  see  who 
in  America  are  'good'  and  who 
are  'bad.'  There  are  only  the  two 
categories.  (In  America,  there 
could  not  be  three.)  On  the  'bad' 
side  are  the  'communists.'  On  the 
'good'  side  are  the  Roman  Cathol- 
ics. By  observing  the  trends  in 
propaganda,  investigation,  and 
persecution,  it  is  obvious  that  in 
America  if  you  are  not  a  Roman 
Catholic  you  are  a  'communist.' 

The  'good'  people  in  America 
are  all  militantly  supporting  the 
Vatican's  war  on  communism  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Therefore,  they  are 
the  agents  of  a  foreign  power;  and, 
in  that  capacity,  they  are  trying 
to   impose   upon   the   'communist' 


majority  in  America  the  political 
policies  of  that  foreign  power.  As 
agents  of  the  Vatican  State,  it  is 
only  fitting  and  proper  that  all  the 
'good'  people  be  required  to  reg- 
ister as  such,  so  that  the  'b  a  d' 
(non-Catholic,  hence  "communis- 
tic') majority  of  x-^mericans  will 
know  them  for  what  they  are.  The 
'good'  Americans  comprise  only 
15  per  cent  of  the  population, 
while  the  'bad'  Americans  com- 
prise about  85  per  cent.  However, 
the  'good'  people  never  have  be- 
lieved in  democracy,  except  that 
they  sometimes  use  it  as  a  mouth- 
word  in  the  areas  where  they  are 
a  minority. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that 
the  chief  propagandists,  'witnes- 
ses,' investigators,  and  persecut- 
ors in  America  happen  to  be 
Roman  Catholics,  while  almost  all 
of  the  people  who  are  being  smear- 
ed, investigated,  and  persecuted 
happen  to  be  non-Catholics? 

— Techno  Critic 
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i^  VANCOUVER. — The  subject  of  milady's  nylon  stockings  has  taken  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  Columbia  Young  Progressive  Conservative  Association. 

In  a  resolution,  the  Association  asked  the  federal  government  to  investigate  the 
hosiery  and  textile  industries  with  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  women's  nylon 
stockings. 

The  resolution  said  that  when  nylon  hosiery  was  first  introduced  on  the  market, 
it  wore  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Nylon  hosiery  now  develops  runs  'within 
a  matter  of  days/  the  resolution  added. 

The  resolution  suggested  that  hosiery  manufacturers  were  deliberately  making 
their  product  less  durable  to  increase  sales.  — Canadian  Press 
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Machinery,  Tool  of  Production 


Inventions  and  the  products  oj  machines  have  made  themselves  part 
and  parcel  of  our  lives.  Without  the  help  of  machinery  there  could 
not  be  that  vast  outpouring  of  goods  upon  which  our  high  standard 
of  living  is  based. 


npiHE  four  material  factors  most 
■*  important  in  the  economic 
well-being  of  a  nation  are  inven- 
tion, population,  natural  resources 
and  economic  organization.  This 
article  is  about  the  machines  we 
invent  in  order  to  mould  natural 
resources  into  usable  products  for 
our  people,  and  to  distribute  the 
commodities. 

With  a  world  population  so 
large  that  economists  tell  us  we 
must  strain  our  resources  to  feed 
all  the  people,  we  are  under  in- 
creasing compulsion  to  expand 
productivity.  We  can  do  so  only 
by  using  machinery. 

For  a  dramatic  contrast  be- 
tween the  efficiency  of  human  la- 
bor and  that  performed  by  ma- 
chines directed  by  men,  look  at 
the  Great  Pyramid  and  Boulder 
Dam.  The  pyramid  contains  2,300,- 
000  blocks  of  stone,  each  weigh- 
ing 21/2  tons.  Dr.  W.  M.  White,  a 
consulting    engineer    of    Milwau- 
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kee.  has  figured  out  that  it  took 
100.000  men  over  a  period  of  30 
years  to  build  it.  Boulder  Dam  has 
3V2  million  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete, requiring  the  handling  of 
10  million  cubic  yards  of  material. 
A  power  line  220  miles  long 
brought  electricity  which  was 
applied  through  machines  by  5,000 
men.  The  pyramid  was  built  by 
slaves  under  the  taskmasters'  lash 
in  30  years:  the  dam  was  built  by 
machines  under  the  direction  of 
skilled  workmen  in  five  years. 

What  has  brought  about  the 
change  from  a  slave  society  to  one 
in  which  every  worker  may  be 
the  master  of  manufactured 
power  equal  to  that  of  hundreds 
of  men?  Imagination;  the  power 
to  visualize  what  would  result  if 
this  and  that  were  put  together; 
progressive  skill  in  applying  the 
forces  of  the  six  basic  principles 
of  machines;  the  lever,  the  wheel, 
the  pulley,  the  wedge,  the  screw 
and  the  inclined  plane.  The  wood- 
en scoop  of  untutored  races  de- 
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veloped  through  the  ordinary 
spade  to  one  with  a  pneumatic  at- 
tachment, and  finally  to  a  huge 
shovel  with  steel  teeth  that  can 
gobble  up  a  cartload  of  earth  at 
one  mouthful. 

The  Industrial  Revolution, 
which  was  simply  the  substitu- 
tion of  gigantic  non-human  forces 
for  our  puny  human  physical 
powers,  took  us  out  of  the  back- 
ward economy  of  the  spade,  the 
hand  loom,  and  the  human  back 
as  a  burden  bearer.  It  altered  the 
character  of  life  from  the  old  in- 
dignity of  harsh  toil  to  mastery 
over  resources. 

Economically,  the  effect  was  to 
take  industry  out  of  small  family 
establishments  and  concentrate  it 
in  factories.  Cities  in  Britain  were 
booming  industrial  centres  while 
the  scattered  farmers  of  Canada 
still  used  tools  the  Egyptians  had 
invented,  and  still  carried  grain 
long  miles  on  their  shoulders  to 
have  it  ground  at  a  water  mill. 

Machines  met  strong  opposition, 
but  it  is  nothing  new  to  find  pro- 
gress obstructed.  The  art  of  sell- 
ing new  ideas  is  often  as  danger- 
ous as  it  is  difficult. 

Ancient  beliefs  and  frivolous 
ideas  were  used  to  resist  mechani- 
cal advancement.  English  farmers 
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drove  out  with  violence  the  man 
who  suggested  using  drilling  ma- 
chines to  plant  grain.  Vienna 
poUce  forbade  the  use  of  a  car- 
riage driven  by  a  benzene  motor 
because  it  made  too  much  noise. 
Railways  were  opposed  on  the 
grounds  that  they  would  prevent 
cows  from  grazing  and  hens  from 
laying.  In  the  United  States,  small- 
town bankers  refused  for  many 
years  to  lend  money  on  tractors 
because  they  were  a  menace  to 
farmers.  And  in  that  same  coun- 
try in  the  1840's  the  bathtub  was 
denounced  as  an  innovation  de- 
signed to  corrupt  the  democratic 
simplicity  of  the  Republic. 

In  spite  of  all  these  and  the  pro- 
paganda effect  of  Samuel  Butler's 
Utopia  in  which  no  machines  were 
allowed,  not  even  clocks  to  keep 
time,  machinery  has  come.  We 
plant  and  cultivate  and  harvest  by 
machine;  we  have  survived  the 
noise  of  the  horseless  carriages, 
and  our  streets  are  cluttered  with 
them;  there  are  single  counties  on 
this  Continent  with  more  cows 
than  there  were  in  all  of  pre-rail- 
way  England;  and  bathtubs  are 
made  in  thousands  by  machines, 
to  the  great  increase  of  cleanli- 
ness and  improvement  of  health. 

Early  complaints  about  the  fac- 
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tory  system  were  undoubtedly 
justified.  The  coal,  iron  and  tex- 
tile industries  in  England  were 
swept  too  suddenly  into  mechan- 
ization. Factory  buildings  were 
improvised,  and  people  crowded 
in  from  rural  hamlets  to  build 
bleak  and  grimy  towns. 

In  explanation,  it  might  be  said 
that  no  one  had  the  foresight  to 
know  what  was  coming;  indeed, 
we  are  in  the  same  fix  today  in  our 
ignorance  of  what  is  meant  to  the 
world  by  atomic  energy,  interna- 
tional rivalries  and  the  uses  that 
will  be  made  of  inventions  flood- 
ing the  patent  offices  of  the  na- 
tions. 

Inventions  and  the  products  of 
machines  have  made  themselves 
part  and  parcel  of  our  lives.  With- 
out the  help  of  machinery  there 
could  not  be  that  vast  outpouring 
of  goods  upon  which  our  high 
standard  of  living  is  based.  The 
very  hardest  toil  by  everyone  in 
the  world,  without  machines, 
would  not  provide  anything  but 
a  scant  life  for  anyone.  It  is  the 
margin  of  labor  -  saving  provided 
by  the  machine  that  makes  pos- 
sible the  extras,  the  new  necessi- 
ties of  life,  which  add  brightness 
to  living. 

W.  F.  Ogburn  wrote  a  book  cal- 


led You  and  Machines  in  which  he 
showed  the  machine  advantage  in 
this  way:  'Many  workmen  today 
live  in  steam-heated  houses  with 
bathtubs,  and  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  and  indoor  toilets. 
More  than  a  few  of  them  have 
automobiles.  In  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette's apartments  in  the  palace 
of  Versailles  in  France,  the  stove 
used  to  heat  the  big  rooms  was 
very  inferior  to  our  modern  furn- 
aces .  .  .  Her  bowl  and  pitcher 
were  not  as  convenient  as  the 
modern  wash  basin  with  its  drain 
pipe  and  running  water.  Very 
probably  the  girl  behind  the  coun- 
ter at  Woolworth's  has  more  silk 
stockings  than  had  this  queen.  She 
never  had  a  radio,  nor  a  telephone. 
She  never  went  to  a  moving  pic- 
ture show.  Her  food  was  cooked 
over  an  open  hearth  in  the  cellar 
of  the  palace,  not  on  an  electric 
or  gas  range.' 

Not  only  on  the  level  of  physi- 
cal well-being  are  the  workers  of 
today  better  off  than  the  queens 
or  kings  of  not  so  long  ago,  but 
on  the  higher  levels  of  individual 
culture.  Magazines  and  books 
broaden  their  horizons,  and  art 
treasures  belong  to  the  people,  not 
in  guarded  castles.  Our  life-span 
has  grown  longer.  We  have  more 
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leisure,  though  we  have  not  yet 
learned  fully  how  to  use  it  in 
satisfying  self-expression. 

There  is  in  Canada  a  great  edu- 
cational equipment,  universities, 
schools,  libraries,  night  schools, 
study  groups  and  farm  forums. 
There  is,  literally,  no  excuse  for 
boredom.  Society  needs  socially 
literate  persons  who  will  turn 
their  hands  to  advancement  of 
community  life,  and  in  this  type 
of  participation  everyone  can  find 
as  great  satisfaction  as  the  most 
eminent  statesman  does  in  work- 
ing for  his  country. 

Now  that  the  handicraftsman  of 
past  centuries  has  been  split  up 
into  parts,  how  can  he  find  happi- 
ness in  his  work?  The  physical 
energy  he  used  to  contribute  is 
provided  by  manufactured  power; 
his  individual  operative  skill  has 
been  replaced  by  the  precision  of 
mechanism;  and  his  craft  knowl- 
edge has  developed  into  the  tech- 
nician's specialized  knowledge  of 
the  reactions  between  the  factors 
with  which  he  works. 

We  see  many  a  workman  who  is 
visibly  proud  of  operating  a  power- 
ful machine  with  full  responsibil- 
ity for  its  control.  That  is  not  a 
depressing,  monotonous  job,  but 
one  that  expands  a  man's  ego  and 


establishes  self-confidence. 

The  farmer,  like  the  city  fac- 
tory worker,  must  know  far  more 
than  his  ancestors.  His  work  with 
tractors,  harvesters,  milkers  and 
the  other  machines  that  ease 
work  on  the  modern  farm  is  not 
soul-destroying  or  deadening.  It 
gives  him  new  horizons,  and  far 
from  making  him  a  robot  devel- 
ops him  into  a  king. 

Some  persons,  of  course,  are 
happy  in  ruts.  As  the  psycholo- 
gists say,  they  'fixate'  at  a  certain 
level.  They  become  content  to 
throw  a  switch,  tighten  a  bolt, 
press  a  button  or  pull  a  lever. 
They  survive  in  the  Machine  Age 
with  far  fewer  skills  than  the  most 
primitive  savage  in  his  jungle. 

These  are  the  robots,  because 
they  are  content  to  bo.  There  are 
not  among  them  any  George  Ste- 
phensons,  climbing  from  mining 
drudgery  to  change  the  world 
with  their  ideas;  nor  Isaac  New- 
tons,  glass  grinders  and  makers  of 
spectacles,  seeing  through  space 
to  a  new  idea  of  the  universe;  nor 
George  Westinghouses,  bucking 
opposition  from  the  highest  quart- 
ers for  the  sake  of  a  life-saving 
idea.  But  their  backwardness  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  machine.  There 
have  been  such  people  in  all  ages. 
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No  matter  how  good  our  ma- 
chine may  be,  it  is  useless  by  it- 
self. It  needs  power  to  give  life  to 
its  moving  parts.  The  really  im- 
portant thing  about  the  Industrial 
Revolution  was  the  substitution  of 
other  powers  for  physical  human 
effort  as  the  working  energy  of 
production. 

We  of  today  have  the  same  bio- 
logical limitations  as  ancient 
people.  We  have  little  physical 
strength.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  we  cannot  for  any  sustained 
period  put  forth  more  than  1/lOth 
horsepower.  With  that  kind  of 
power  the  production  of  commo- 
dities would  be  on  a  small  scale 
and  very  slow. 

To  increase  production  and  take 
the  load  off  our  shoulders  we 
were  inventive  enough  to  use 
wind  and  running  water  to  turn 
mills,  and  then  we  went  on  to 
other  devices.  Through  the  work 
of  many  ingenious  men  there  are 
today  five  kinds  of  power-devel- 
oping engines  which  provide  95% 
of  the  world's  energy:  the  recipro- 
cating steam  engine,  the  steam 
turbine,  the  water  turbine,  the 
gasoline  engine  and  the  diesel  en- 
gine. 

Chief  among  these  for  indus- 
trial purposes  is  electricity  devel- 


oped by  water  power.  The  first 
hydroelectric  plant  in  Canada  was 
installed  in  the  1880's.  The  devel- 
oped hydraulic  turbine  horse- 
power in  Canada  today  is  I2V2 
million.  This,  on  the  commonly 
accepted  basis  of  one  horsepower 
being  the  equivalent  of  the  work 
of  ten  men,  furnishes  energy  equal 
to  that  of  more  than  125,000,000 
workers,  yet  the  whole  labor  force 
in  Canada  today  is  only  about 
5,200,000. 

History  and  economic  investiga- 
tion show  that  high  productivity 
is  the  key  to  a  high  standard  of 
living.  Low  productivity  can  mean 
only  fewer  and  fewer  goods  at 
higher  and  higher  costs  for  fewer 
and  fewer  people.  We  have  Alad- 
din's lamp  in  our  hands,  but  we 
have  to  rub  it. 

The  objective  should  be  to  gel 
as  much  work  out  of  every  ma- 
chine as  we  possibly  can. 

While  our  universities  and 
schools  are  well  supplied  with 
teachers  of  history,  not  one  has  a 
professorship  for  the  study  of  the 
future.  It  would  be  a  good  thing, 
suggests  W.  F.  Ogburn  in  Machin- 
es and  Tomorrow's  World,  if  we 
had  a  group  of  thinkers  who 
would  devote  all  their  time  to  a 
study  of  trends. 
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If  there  is  difficulty  in  building 
bridges  to  a  bright  future  it  is  not 
because  of  lack  of  materials: 
natural  resources,  inventiveness, 
skills  and  so  on.  These  are  all  at 
our  finger  tips.  It  is  because  of  the 
lack  of  something  that  would 
assemble  all  these  and  make  them 
stick  together. 

When  an  ancient  Greek  dram- 
atist had  entangled  his  plot  be- 
yond human  solution,  an  actor 


dressed  as  a  god  was  lowered  over 
the  stage  by  a  crane.  He,  the  'god 
in  the  machine,'  got  the  play- 
wright out  of  his  mixup  by  solv- 
ing the  problem  along  superna- 
tural lines.  No  'god  from  the  ma- 
chine' can  be  counted  upon  to  get 
human  beings  out  of  any  tangle 
they  create.  It  would  be  good  busi- 
ness to  apply  common  sense  and 
honest  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
need  arising. 
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*  THE  U.S.  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  is  one  of  the  more  obvious  punctua- 
tion marks  in  history.  It  becomes  doubly  so  when  a  new  regime  in  the  White  House 
synchronizes  with  a  shift  in  world  trends.  This  happened  in  1932.  It  begins  to  look 
as  though  1952  also  is  going  to  be  not  so  much  a  comma  as  a  period. 

For  the  portents  are  visible  which  tell  us  that  the  great  sellers'  market  of  the 
post-war  period  is  just  about  over.  Rearmament  has  passed  its  peak  and  the  U.S. 
national  income  is  expected  to  shrink  by  about  10%  in  1953.  Meanwhile,  production 
has  already  dropped  substantially  in  Britain  and  France.  Thirteen  years  of  full 
employment  are  being  forgotten  in  the  rapidly  mounting  unemployment.  A  shrunk 
world  market — so  much  of  it  shut  off  from  the  West  by  the  Iron  Curtain  and  by 
lesser  political  animosities — intensifies  competition  at  the  very  time  when  the  dreaded 
competitors,  Germany  and  Japan,  re-emerge  with  all  their  old  indus  rial  vigor  un- 
abated. 

The  most  disturbing  factor,  however.  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  traditional  Republi- 
can Party  prescriptions  are  the  worst  possible  medicine  for  this  malady.  We  don't 
know  where  Eisenhower  really  stands  on  any  economic  question  but  we  know  where 
he  stands  in  relation  to  Senator  Taft — and  we  know  where  Senator  Taft  stands  about 
such  matters.  Cuts  in  foreign  aid,  cuts  in  federal  government  spending^  and  higher 
tariffs  are  all  in  the  Taft  recipe.  Jointly  and  severally,  these  are  precisely  the  poli- 
cies best  calculated  to  aggravate  rather  than  cure  an  incipient  recession  throughout 
the  Western  world. 

The  Roosevelt-Truman  epoch  is  certainly  dead.  The  Eisenhower  era  opens  with 
clouds  on  the  horizon  definitely  larger  than  a  man's  hand. 

— New  Westminster  British  Columbian 
^  CHICAGO. — Crime  has  increased  nearly  25%  in  the  U.S.  in  the  last  five  years 
— almost  three  times  the  rate  of  population  growth. 

Something  has  to  be  done  about  it,  warned  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the 
Federal   Bureau  oi    Investigation  recently  in  supplying  figure?  and  comment  for  •\ 
two-day  crime  prevention  conference  starting  here. 

Hoover  said  that  in  any  study  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  crime  increase  the 
economic,  social  and  political  factors  must  be  considered.  — Chicago  Tribune 
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"T^HROUGHOUT  the  nation  the  need  for  cheap  agricultural  labor  is 
*  shrinking  as  productivity  per  acre  and  per  man-hour  rises.  This 
change  is  brought  about  by  the  impact  of  science  and  technology  which 
has  brought  developments  such  as  these  : 

The  mechanical  cotton  picker,  now  greatly  aided  by  chemicals 
that  remove  the  leaves  from  the  cotton  plant  just  before  the  cotton  is 
picked; 

Cleaner  ginning  methods  that  correct  the  greater  trashiness  of 
machine-picked  cotton; 

Chemical  weed  killers  such  as  2,  4-D,  and  newer  ones  that  are 
even  more  effective; 

New  types  of  insecticide  sprayers,  which  cover  an  acre  with  only 
five  gallons  instead  of  50  as  before; 

Crop  dusting  by  airplane,  which  also  employs  the  new-type  spray- 
ing devices,  and  can  take  care  of  30  acres  with  only  five  gallons  instead 
of  50  as  before; 

Sowing  seeds  which  are  coated  or  pelleted,  and  can  contain  in  one 
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making  one  operation  out  of  seeding  and  fertilizing; 

New  soil  conditioners  like  Krilium,  still  in  the  laboratory  but 
apparently  amazingly  effective; 

Improved  quality  of  both  livestock  and  crops,  extending  still  fur- 
ther the  achievements  of  the  recent  past  which  have,-  for  instance,  in- 
creased the  yield  of  corn  from  26  bushels  per  acre  40  years  ago  to 
more  than  35  today,  while  the  number  of  man-hours  of  work  per  hun- 
dred bushels  has  been  reduced  from  135  to  67; 

Improved  techniques  in  artificial  insemination,  which  make  it 
possible  for  a  high-grade  bull  to  father  2,000  calves  per  year,  instead 
of  40; 

The  use  of  growth  stirhulants  or  plant  hormones  to  speed  up  or 
retard  growth  and  thus  avoid  losses  because  of  inclement  weather  at 
one  end  or  the  other  of  the  growth  cycle; 

Destruction  of  weeds  by  use  of  flame-throwers; 

Increased  use  of  mechanical  aids  on  the  farm,  such  as  special 
machines  to  cultivate  and  harvest  sugar  cane  and  peanuts,  and  trac- 
tors, hay  bailers,  combines,  corn  pickers,  and  milking  machines  — 
many  of  \^hich  have  more  than  trebled  between  1940  and  1950; 

Feeding  antibiotics  and  vitamin  B12  to  speed  up  the  growth  of 
young  chickens,  turkeys  and  hogs — in  some  cases  bs  much  as  20%; 

Use  of  a  chemical  spray  to  thin  out  an  apple  orchard,  often  saving 
50  or  more  man-hours  per  year; 

Use  of  chemicals  to  destroy  potato  plants  above  ground  when  they 
are  mature  and  need  to  be  removed,  at  a  great  saving  over  previous 
techniques  employing  hand  labor  or  flames; 

Experiments  now  underway  with  the  new  chemical.  Estradiol 
Cyclopentylpropionate,  which  give  hopes  of  causing  ewes  to  lamb 
twice  a  year,  instead  of  once,  and  also  to  increase  the  fertility  of  other 
farm  animals. 

This  is  the  nation-wide  trend.  However,  the  impact  of  this  tech- 
nical revolution  will  be  heaviest  in  the  South,  the  last  to  be  mechan- 
ized. Many  people  do  not  realize  that  in  recent  years  the  rate  of  in- 
secticides, fungicides,  herbicides,  growth  hormones  and  fertilizer,  thus 
pellet — which  can  be  colored  to  repel  insects,  rodents  and  birds — in- 
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crease  of  farm  machinery  has  been  much  greater  in  the  South  than 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  percentage  of  the  cotton  mechanically 
harvested  rose  from  one-half  of  one  percent  in  1946  to  17%  in  1951 — 
more  than  ten  times  as  many  bales  were  mechanically  harv^ested  in 
1951  as  in  1947.  Between  1945  and  1951,  according  to  estimates,  the 
number  of  combines  more  than  doubled,  milking  machines  quadrupled, 
and  corn  pickers  increased  more  than  600%.  The  increase  of  cattle 
numbers  by  more  than  50%  between  1930  and  1950  also  reduced  the 
number  of  workers  on  Southern  farms.  This  is  most  marked  in  the 
black  belt  of  Alabama,  where  a  much  smaller  labor  force  is  used  in 
cattle  farming  than  was  earlier  used  in  cotton  farming.  In  response  to 
the  increase  of  mechanization  and  livestock  farming,  the  number  of 
tenant  farmers  in  the  South  decreased  more  than  280,000  or  20%,  be- 
tween 1940  and  1945;  a  further  decrease  of  more  than  260,000,  or  22%, 
occurred  between  1945  and  1950.  The  number  of  hired  farm  workers 
also  decreased,  as  farm  operators  and  their  families  with  machines  and 
livestock  did  a  larger  proportion  of  the  farm  work  themselves.  The 
number  of  farm  owners  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  8%  during 
the  decade. 

The  families  on  mechanized  and/or  livestock  farms  are  doing  a 
better  job  of  farming  than  they  ever  did  before.  They  find  it  profit- 
able to  take  care  of  their  land  through  wider  use  of  legumes,  contour 
plowing,  and  other  long-recommended  practices.  Also,  Southern  farm 
families  are  raising  their  levels  of  living  relatively  more  rapidly  than 
the  farmers  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Between  1940  and  1945, 
the  level  of  living  of  farm  operators  in  the  South  rose  32%  as  com- 
pared to  the  national  gain  of  25%. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  farm  operator  can  get  along  with  at  least  one 
less  tenant  family  if  he  gets  a  tractor,  and  that  a  mechnical  cotton  pick- 
er does  the  work  of  about  40  pickers.  In  view  of  these  estimates,  both 
on  the  conservative  side,  and  to  the  increase  of  livestock  farming,  it 
is  no  surprise  that  there  was  a  decline  of  well  over  a  half  million  farm 
tenants  in  the  South  between  1940  and  1950 — a  decline  of  nearly  38% 
in  the  decade — and  that  the  decline  continues. 

Now  that  chemical  weed  control  for  cotton  production  seems  to 
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be  imminent,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  plantation  owners  state  they 
beUeve  the  fuller  mechanization  of  cotton  will  move  steadily  forward, 
and  that  there  will  be  a  yet  greater  decline  in  the  number  of  hand 
workers  needed.  Some  plantation  owners  now  point  out  that  it  was 
simply  impossible  for  the  old  South  to  provide  adequate  education, 
health  and  other  public  services  for  all  of  its  people;  that  the  per  capita 
production  was  not  enough  to  support  the  population. 

Tobacco  remains  largely  hand  produced,  but  the  number  of  farm 
famihes  who  rely  upon  its  production  is  relatively  small  as  compared 
with  the  number  who  grow  cotton,  and  tobacco  farming  operations 
have  generally  been  more  diversified  and  on  more  of  a  family  hand- 
labor  pattern  than  cotton.  Even  so,  the  amount  of  hand  labor  on  to- 
bacco farms  is  being  steadily  reduced  through  the  application  of  chem- 
icals to  keep  off  the  worms  and  the  use  of  thermostat  controlled  oil 
burners  in  curing  barns. 

In  some  plantations  and  smaller  farms  mechanized  ahead  of  others, 
the  whole  South  is  now  spotted  with  the  new  in  the  midst  of  the  old, 
with  the  new  everywhere  on  the  increase.  — New  Republic 
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^pLECTRICITY  is  just  about  the  most  accurately  measured  com- 
■*-■  modity  sold  today;  and  because  their  performance  affects  almost 
everybody's  pocketbook,  the  instruments  that  do  the  measuring  must 
be  built  with  the  precision  of  the  finest  watch. 

These  measuring  devices,  called  watthour  meters,  are  literally 
gold  plated  'scales'  balanced  on  sapphire  jewels.  They  are  installed  in 
the  basement  or  on  the  side  of  every  home,  apartment  house,  store  or 
factory  wired  for  electricity.  They  measure  the  consumption  of  elec- 
tric power  in  kilowatt  hours — one  kilowatt  hour  is  enough  electrical 
energy  to  bum  a  100-watt  bulb  ten  hours. 

In  1888  O.  B.  Shallenberger,  at  that  time  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corporation's  chief  electrician,  invented  the  forerunner  of  modern 
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watthour  meters.  Quite  by  accident  Shallenberger  came  upon  the  in- 
duction principle  on  which  the  watthour  meters  are  based.  He  was 
watching  the  operation  of  a  new  arc  lamp  when  a  small  spring  became 
detached  and  fell  near  the  lamp's  magnet.  Immediately  the  spring  be- 
gan to  rotate.  He  found  that  the  rotation  of  the  spring,  a  magnetic 
material,  was  caused  by  the  action  of  the  magnet's  field. 

Using  this  knowledge,  Shallenberger  built  a  meter  within  a  month. 
Three  months  later  Westinghouse  put  it  on  the  market  and  in  the  next 
seven  years  sold  10,000.  More  than  a  third  of  the  45  million  meters  in 
use  today  in  this  country  were  made  by  the  Westinghouse  Meter  Divi- 
sion at  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Watthour  meters  have  been  designed  to 
give  long  service  with  undeviating  accuracy,  even  after  thirty  or  forty 
years.  Recently  a  meter  which  had  gone  unnoticed  for  42  years  in  an 
old  Pittsburgh  home  was  discovered.  Although  it  has  not  been  serv- 
iced in  four  decades,  the  meter  was  still  in  perfect  condition — better 
than  99%  accurate. 

The  watthour  meter  works  like  this:  current  flowing  to  a  home 
first  passes  through  an  electromagnet  in  the  meter,  causing  a  wafer- 
thin  disc  to  rotate.  The  speed  of  the  disc's  rotation  varies  exactly  in 
step  with  the  amount  of  electricity  passing  through  the  electromagnet. 
In  this  way  the  number  of  revolutions  an  hour  reflect  the  precise 
amount  of  energy  consumed.  In  the  most  common  home-type  meter 
made  by  Westinghouse,  a  kilowatt  hour  is  registered  after  500  revolu- 
tions of  the  disc. 

To  insure  continuously  true  measurement,  the  disc  rotates  on  a 
jewelled  bearing  consisting  of  two  cup-shaped  sapphires  surrounding 
a  highly-polished  steel  ball,  scarcely  bigger  than  a  pin-head.  Sap- 
phires are  used  because  of  their  extreme  hardness  and  high  polish. 
More  than  2,000,000  natural  or  synthetic  sapphires  are  used  by  the 
Meter  Division  each  year  in  the  manufacture  of  watthour  meters, 
electric  instruments  and  protective  relays. 

In  the  common  house  meter  265  parts  are  used  in  seven  basic  sub- 
assemblies. Some  600  labor  operations  are  required  in  making  one 
meter. 

Since  most  watthour  meters  are  mounted  out-of-doors,  exposed 
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to  the  elements,  they  are  built  to  operate  in  any  weather.  The  pre- 
cisely milled  gears  of  the  meter's  register,  or  counter,  are  gold-plated 
to  protect  them  against  corrosion. 

In  the  Meter  Division's  development  laboratory,  sample  meters 
are  subjected  to  the  dry  heat  of  the  Arizona  desert  and  the  penetrat- 
ing cold  of  the  polar  North.  They  are  salt-sprayed,  bounced  and  over- 
loaded to  prove  their  performance. 

Although  Westinghouse  makes  more  than  136  varieties  of  meter- 
ing apparatus,  SOYc  of  the  total  production  is  the  model  most  com- 
monly used  to  meter  the  power  consumption  of  a  home  or  apartment. 
The  other  models  determine  the  power  bills  of  factories  and  other  big 
users  of  electricity. 

Controlling  electricity  is  probably  even  more  important  than 
measuring  it,  and  the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  The  sensitive  devices  that 
can  take  the  pulse  of  power  and  thereby  help  regulate  its  work  are 
electrical  measuring  instruments,  made  by  the  Westinghouse  Meter 
Division  in  more  than  64,000  varieties.  Voltmeters,  ammeters,  fre- 
quency meters,  wattmeters — just  to  mention  a  few — ^^each  measures 
one  of  sij^teen  different  electrical  properties  at  any  given  instant.  A 
power  station  serving  a  community  of  10,000  may  be  equipped  with 
as  many  as  400  instruments. 

The  Meter  Division  is  currently  making  extremely  sensitive  in- 
struments that  help  to  measure  accurately  all  types  and  quantities  of 
atomic  radiation,  as  part  of  the  government's  atomic  research  and  civil- 
ian defense  programs.  Called  the  Universal  Roentgen  Meter,  the  in- 
strument is  the  measuring  part  of  radiation  detection  devices  being 
built  by  American  manufacturers  for  the  armed  services  and  for 
atomic  research  laboratories. 

With  electricity  pacing  the  expanding  mechanization  of  industry, 
instruments  are  more  and  more  essential  in  this  field.  The  control 
panel  and  its  instruments  have  become  the  modern  factory  'work 
bench.' 

Instruments  are  indisp>ensable  in  aviation.  The  crew  of  a  modern 
airliner  relies  on  as  many  as  forty  instruments  to  reveal  everything 
about  the  plane's  condition  from  engine  temperature  to  whether  ice 
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is  forming  on  the  wings.    They  help  guide  the  pilot  in  night  flying, 
'blind'  landing  and  in  knowing  that  he's  'on  the  beam.' 

Like  watthour  meters  and  electrical  measuring  instruments,  pro- 
tective relays  combine  precision  with  ruggedness.  Recently  in  St. 
Louis,  a  workman  accidentally  drove  a  pick  into  a  high  tension  cable. 
In  a  split-second  before  even  the  pick  was  burned,  power  was  removed 
from  the  line.  This  modern  miracle  was  the  work  of  relays  at  power 
stations  about  five  miles  from  the  scene. 

This  device,  manufactured  by  the  Meter  Division,  detects  the  out- 
break of  power  line  trouble,  then  prevents  its  spread.  When  a  short 
circuit  or  other  electrical  fault  occurs  on  a  line,  the  relay  detects  and 
initiates  isolation  of  the  fault  in  a  sixtieth  of  a  second — before  expen- 
sive equipment  can  be  damaged. 

Rightly  called  'silent  sentinels,'  protective  relays  stand  guard  over 
the  nation's  power  facilities  —  transmission  lines,  generators,  trans- 
fc^rmers  and  allied  equipment.  In  the  earthquake  which  shook  Seattle, 
Washington,  in  1949,  relays  isolated  the  sections  of  the  city's  power 
system  directly  affected.  This  p>ermitted  the  remainder  of  the  system 
to  function  normally,  and  at  the  same  time  made  it  possible  for  the 
faults  to  be  cleared  and  service  restored  in  a  few  minutes. 

— Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen's  Magazine 


^    CHICAGO, — A  sociologist  predicts  nine  major  'changes  and  problems'  will  occur 
during  the  next  45  years. 

William  Fielding  Ogburn,  professor  emeritus  of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  told  his  students  they  would  see  these  happenings  : 

1.  No  more  heavy  muscular  work  for  labor,  with  light  labor  even  giving  way 
to  more  automatic  production  in  factory,  store,  home  and  transportation. 

2.  More  and  more  inventions,  coming  faster  and  faster. 

3.  Some  dispersal  of  population  resulting  from  developments  in  transportation, 
particularly  of  helicopters  and  highways,  of  airplanes  and  rockets. 

4.  Many  contacts  with  distant  people,  some  friendly  and  others  not.  This  will 
make  possible  larger  sovereign  states,  bigger  powers  than  the  U.S.A.  or  the  U.S.S.R. 

5.  More  big  business,  fewer  entrepreneurs  and  an  industrial  bureaucracy. 

6.  An  average  income  of  $6000  per  family  with  the  purchasing  power  of  1952 
money. 

7.  An  era  of  automatism;  an  age  of  gadgets. 

8.  Mechanical  power,  cheap,  abundant  and  fatigueless  for  the  basis  of  material 
wealth  and  income. 

9.  Much  bombardment  by  propaganda  and  persuasion,  so  inimical  to  good 
thinking,  but  so  useful  to  patriots,  ideologists  and  other  pressure  groups  as  well  as 
to  advertisers.  — British  United  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope. .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a   minimum   of  working   hours,   to   every   citizen   on   this   Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

A    MULTIPLE-RAM    ASSEMBLY 

press  designed  to  operate  in  a  fully  auto- 
matic, automobile  engine  production  line 
has  been  introduced  by  Colonial  Broach 
Co.,  Detroit.  It  assembles  a  maximum  of 
420  valve  guides  per  hour. 

Automatic  inspection  of  press-fit  as- 
semblies is  provided  by  a  panel  of  red 
and  green  indicator  lights.  This  enables 
instantaneous  observation  of  the  press 
fit  of  each  part  within  the  desired  toler- 
ances, show^  whether  it  is  too  loose,  sat- 
isfactory, or  too  tight. 

ONE  OF  THE  HIGH  SPOTS  OF  THE 

recent  National  Business  Show  in  New 
York  was  a  $7000  desk  built  by  Brenner 
Desk  Co.  It  had  just  about  every  push- 
button gimmick  you'd  expect  to  find  in 
a  desk-^and  some  that  you  wouldn't. 

Brenner's  desk  comes  in  golden  oak.  It 
has  dozens  of  panels  that  can  be  opened 
by  pressing  an  ingeniously  distributed 
set  of  push-buttons.  The  top  of  the  desk 
is  free  for  paper  work. 

Lighting  is  provided  by  a  battery  of 
built-in  fluorescent  tubes.  Behind  one 
panel  there's  a  mirror  and  an  electric 
razor  for  quick  shaves.  Another  compart- 
ment contains  a  hermetic  humidor  and 
lighter  for  cigars.  Other  panels  conceal 
a  telephone,  radio,  intercom  outlet,  ice- 
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trays,  disc  recorder,  liquor  cabinet  and 
cast  steel  safe. 

FROM    STANFORD    UNIVERSITY 

comes  word  of  a  new  vacuum  tube  that 
looks  like  a  fire  hydrant,  consumes  en- 
ergy at  the  rate  of  100  million  watts  and 
puts  out  as  much  power  (in  short  bursts) 
as  the  entire  supply  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  The  monster  is  a  klystron,  an 
ultra-high-frequency  oscillator.  Stanford 
plans  to  use  20  such  tubes  to  speed  the 
electrons  in  a  billion-volt  linear  acceler- 
ator it  is  building. 

The  new  klystron,  with  400,000  volts 
applied  to  its  cathode,  puts  out  millionth- 
of-a-serond  pulses  of  energy  at  more  than 
15  million  watts — some  10  times  as  much 
as  the  output  of  any  other  tube.  The 
Stanford  engineers  think  that  the  power 
potential  of  a  tube  of  this  type  is  'practi- 
cally unlimited.' 

TRANSISTORS,  TINY  ELECTRONIC 
amplifiers  that  do  the  work  of  a  vacuum 
tube,  have  gone  to  work  for  the  first 
time  in  America's  telephone  network. 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  are  using 
them  in  a  trial  installation  in  dial-switch- 
ing equipment  in  Englewood,  NJ. 

COMMERCIAL    ICE    CAN   BE   PRO- 

duced  faster  and  more  cheaply  by  a  new 
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center-core  process  than  by  conventional 
brine-tank  methods,  according  to  scien- 
tists at  the  University  of  Texas.  The  pro- 
cess forms  a  center  core  of  ice  and  adds 
frozen  layers  rapidly  from  coatings  of 
pre-cooled  water. 

A  MOTORIZED  SWEEPER  FOR  FAC- 

tories,  warehouses,  schools,  parking  lots, 
and  other  indoor  and  outdoor  areas,  is 
being  introduced  by  Multi-Clean  Pro- 
ducts, Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Eight  heavy 
brushes  clean  a  path  36  inches  wide.  A 
powerful  vacuum  cleaner  sucks  up  dust 
into  a  large  bag  mounted  on  the  sweeper. 

ELECTRIC  GENERATING  CAPA- 
city  of  the  U.S.'s  railroad  locomotives  is 
now  25%  that  of  the  nation's  utilities. 
General  Electric  reports  that  more  than 
half  of  the  railroads'  locomotive  fleet  is 
now  diesel-electric.  Generating  capacity 
is  10  times  as  much  as  it  was  10  years 
ago. 

THE  SCREW  FEED  USED  IN  COAL 

stokers  has  been  adapted  to  larger-scale 
automatic  coal  conveying  up  an  incline 
to  fill  several  hoppers.  Canton  Stoker 
Corp.  of  Canton,  Ohio,  offers  this  new 
Flo-Tube,'  which  appears  to  have  possi- 
bilities for  handling  other  bulk  materials 
such  as  grains,  pellets,  flakers  and  chips. 

TITANIUM  MAY  BE  MINED  FROM 
sand  banks  if  a  portable  prime  separator 
being  tested  by  Hobart  Brothers  Co., 
Troy,  Ohio,  and  H.  B.  Cannon,  mining 
engineer,  works  out.  The  machine  is  de- 
signed to  separate  most  of  the  sea  sand 
from  titanium  base  mineral. 
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PORCELAIN    ENAMELED    STEEL 

was  used  on  a  large  scale  for  the  first 
time  in  constructing  the  14-story  steeple 
of  the  new  Central  Park  Baptist  Church 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.  The  coating,  a 
grey-tinted  porcelain  with  a  mat  finish 
to  reduce  glare,  is  lightweight,  cheap  and 
never  needs  replacement  or  repair.  Bet- 
tinger  Enamel  Corp.  of  Waltham,  Mass., 
did  the  development  work. 

THAT'S  NOT  A  BOOK  YOU  SEE  ON 

the  secretary's  desk.  It  is  a  bantam  dic- 
tating and  transcribing  machine  develop- 
ed by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  West 
Orange,  N.J.  Less  than  2}4  inches  thick 
and  under  12  pounds  in  weight,  you  can 
slip  it  into  your  briefcase  when  you  travel. 
The  VP  Edison  Voicewriter  uses  Viny- 
lite  recording  disks  that  have  a  capacity 
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of  30  minutes  of  dictation.  To  play  back 
all  or  part  of  a  dictation,  just  turn  the 
knob.  The  microphone  doubles  as  a 
speaker  for  transcribing. 

KOPPERS  CO.  OF  PITTSBURGH  HAS 

stated  that  it  will  start  work  within  a 
few  months  on  the  first  commercial  in- 
stallation of  a  new  type  machine  that 
converts  steel  into  solidified  billets  or 
slabs  in  a  continuous  line.  The  machine, 
to  be  built  for  Atlas  Steels  Ltd.,  at  Well- 
and,  Ontario,  will  be  a  continuous  fer- 
rous-metals casting  machine  to  produce 
tool,  stainless  and  other  high  grade 
steels.  It  is  expected  to  yield  up  to  15% 
more  finished  steel  per  heat  than  con- 
ventional pouring  methods. 

Koppers  said  that  with  an  uninter- 
nipted  supply  of  molten  metal,  the  ma- 
chine would  be  capable  of  casting  a  slab 
of  indefinit^e  length.  In  practice,  however, 
automatically  -  moving  acetylene  torches 
will  cut  the  metal  into  usable  lengths  as 
it  emerges  from  the  caster.  A  Koppers 
spokesman  said  the  machine,  particularly 
in  small  and  medium  sized  plants,  will 
allow  bypassing  of  the  blooming  mill  and 
soaking  pits  with  sizeable  cost  -  savings. 

A   NEW    ATOMIC   DEVICE    WHICH 

could  end  U.  S.  dependence  on  Canada 
for  a  powerful  cancer-fighting  material 
now  is  in  operation.  It  is  an  atomic 
'furnace'  capable  of  producing  the  great- 
est intensity  and  concentration  of  atomic 
rays  in  the  world.  The  machine  is  called 
a  'materials  testing  reactor.'  Actually,  it 
is  designed  to  test  materials  which  might 
be  used  in  the  future  to  construct  atomic 
devices  such  as  those  aimed  at  yielding 
atom  power  for  industry. 
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A  MAGNETIC  LIFTER  AND  FEED- 
er  hand  tool  to  'use  with  punch  presses 
has  been  developed  by  Magnetool  Divi- 
sion of  Ultifinish  Manufacturing  Co., 
Detroit.  Metal  parts  to  be  fed  to  the 
punch  presses  held  tight  by  the  magnets 
on  the  end  of  the  new  tool.  A  turn  of 
the  wrist  releases  the  work  when  posi- 
tioned. 

A  NEW  BUTTER-MAKING  PROCESS 
in  which  the  acidity  of  cream  is  regulated 
by  electronic  controls  has  been  developed 
by  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co. 

A   NEW   CIGARETTE-MAKING  MA- 

chine  has  been  developed  by  American 
Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  York, 
which  is  about  half  the  size  and  weight  of 
current  types  with  a  comparable  output. 
This  means  that  a  lot  more  equipment 
can  be  squeezed  into  existing  floor  space. 
AMF  says  there  are  other  advantages, 
too.  The  unit  turns  out  cigarettes  about 
25%  faster  than  previous  models.  Be- 
cause it  has  fewer  parts,  it  is  cheaper  and 
easier  to  maintain. 
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The  machine  is  almost  completely 
automatic.  The  girl  in  the  picture  is  a 
catcher.'  She  inspects  cigarettes  for  off- 
quality,  loads  tray  with  cigarettes  for 
the  packing  machine. 

HIGH-POWER  ULTRASONICS  IS  THE 
best  means  yet  devised  for  industrial 
cleaning  of  small  parts,  according  to  re- 
searchers at  General  Electric  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  By 
directing  the  high-pitched  sound  waves 
through  a  liquid  solvent  into  tiny  corn- 
ers and  crevices,  the  cleaning  action  of 
the  solvent  is  made  more  effective  in 
removing  dirt,  grease,  and  metal  parti- 
cles. 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
has  announced  a  process  for  making 
light-weight  aggregate  from  electric  phos- 
phorus furnace  slag.  Steam  and  water 
are  added  to  molten  slag  to  produce  a 
porous,  sponge-like  mass.  This  mass, 
crushed  to  desired  size,  has  been  used 
successfully  in  manufacturing  light-weight 
aggregate  blocks. 

AN   AVIATION   TIRE,   WHICH   CAN 

hit  a  runway  at  250  miles  per  hour,  has 
been  announced  by  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  The  tire  was  fabricated  with 
high  -  strength  nylon  and  gum-dipped 
fabric. 

GENERAL    MOTORS    ELECTRO- 

Motive  Division  has  reduced  labor 
charges  on  catalog-listed  rebuilding  oper- 
ations for  its  diesel  locomotive  customers. 
This  is  a  logical  step  in  Electro-Motive's 
long-range  program  involving  mass  pro- 
duction techniques  for  diesels  and  estab- 
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lishment  of  a  U.S. -wide  system  of  repair 
depots. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  METHODS 

for  taking  the  salt  out  of  sea  water  at 
relatively  low  cost  opens  the  way  for 
turning  bleak  deserts  around  the  world 
into  rich  farmlands,  a  Pennsylvania  geo- 
grapher claims.  Dr.  J.  R.  Smith,  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  economic  geography  at 
Columbia  University,  says  researchers  at 
Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  have  developed  a  de-salting 
process  which  costs  only  'a  fraction'  of 
previous  methods. 

BOEING    AIRPLANE    CO.    HAS    DE- 

veloped  a  new  anti-fouling  sparkplug  for 
gas  engines  that  it  says  is  the  'first  signi- 
ficant design  change  in  sparkplugs  in  30 
years.'  The  new  plug,  not  in  production 
yet  has  its  ignition  points  recessed  in- 
side its  shell  instead  of  sticking  out  the 
end,  has  been  run  20  times  longer  than 
other  plugs  without  cleaning. 

SEWAGE  SLUDGE  GAS  WILL  OPER- 

ate  supercharp'jd,  dual-fuel  engines  now 
being  installed  in  Bay  Park,  Long 
Island.  The  engines,  made  by  Worthing- 
ton  l-ump  ana  Machinery  Corporation, 
will  driv',  generating  a  n  c  ventilating 
equipment. 

PLAGUED  BY  LOST  GOLF  BALLS? 
B.  F.  Goodrich  if  experimenting  vith  a 
radioactive  ball  that  you  can   find  with 

a  Gciger-Muelle-   counter. 

A     SCALE     CALLED     TELEPHANT, 

weighs  in  o/ie  place,  electronically  rec- 
ords  the   weight    in   another.    The  scale 
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can  be  set  up  as  lar  as  500  teet  from  the 
recording  device.  The  recorder  prints  the 
weight  on  tags  or  paper  forms.  The 
maker:  Howe  Scale  Company,  Rutland^ 
Vermont. 

A    PORTAL LE    INVOICE   REGISTER 

for  sales  counters  automatically  files 
carbon  copies  of  sales  slips  in  a  built-in 
clip  tray.  The  manufacturer  is  Buchen 
Company,  Chicago. 

CAMPBELL  SOUP  HAS  GIVEN 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
$1  million  for  research  studies  in  biology 
and  food  technology. 


Business  and  Finance 

THE    NUMBER    OF    CANADIAN 

firms  going  bankrupt  has  increased  stead- 
ly  since  the  end  of  the  war.  A  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  report  discloses  that 
in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  there 
were  848  commercial  failures,  an  increase 
of  179f  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
195L 

Number  of  failures  has  increased  grad- 
ually but  steadily  since  1945  from  a  low 
of  260  in  1944.  There  were  272  failures 
in  1945;  278  in  1946;  545  in  1947;  813  in 
1948;  1066  in  1949;  1303  in  1950,  and 
1399  in  1951. 


if  MONTREAL. — A  mechanical  detective  is  at  work  in  a  laboratory  near  Montreal, 
helping  research  chemists  to  identify  unnamed  substances  in  the  daily  line-up. 

The  invisible  heat  included  in  all  light,  and  known  as  infra-red  radiation,  is  the 
natural  phenomenon  used  as  the  basis  of  the  new  research  tool. 

Just  as  no  two  people  have  the  same  finger-prints,  no  two  substances  have  the 
same  frequency-pattern  or  absorption  spectrum.  Working  on  this  principle,  an  instru- 
ment called  the  infra-red  spectrometer  is  used  by  chemists  at  the  central  research 
laboratory  of  Canadian  Industries  Ltd.,  McMaster\'ille.  Que. 

The  infra-red  spectrometer  has  many  advantages  important  to  the  scientist.  It 
can  work  with  quantities  of  material  too  small  to  be  handled  effectively  by  other 
laboratory  techniques.  It  does  not  destroy  the  material  being  examined.  It  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  many  chemicals  otherwise  hard  to  analyze  for  quantity,  for  the  instru- 
ment not  only  can  detect  particular  substances  but  can  be  used  to  work  out  the  pro- 
portion of  these  substances  in  the  materials  being  studied. 

if  TORONTO.— Canada's  first  mechanical  brain  is  hard  at  work  solving  problems 
it  would  take  men  a  lifetime  to  calculate. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Gotlieb,  director  of  the  University  of  Toronto's  computation  center, 
said  a  crew  of  British  engineers  finally  had  hooked  up  enough  of  the  six  miles  of 
wire  to  enable  the  giant  computer  to  start  operations. 

It  can  multiply  500  pairs  of  numbers  like  6.834,872  times  1.488,639  in  just  two 
seconds.  Most  scientists  don't  live  long  enough  to  figure  out  one  of  the  complicated 
mathematical  problems  it  can  do  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  computer,  christened  Ferut,  can  play  checkers.  It  doesn't  always  win.  but 
it  knows  when  its  human  opponent  cheats. 

The  first  time  that  happens,  Ferut  types  out  on  its  built-in  typewriter,  'you 
have  made  a  mistake.'  The  second  time  it  says,  'read  the  instructions  please.'  After 
the  third  error  it  declares,  'go  play  with  a  human.' 

ir  OTTAWA.-  Electric  lights  are  putting  lighthouse  keepers  out  of  work.  Trans- 
port Minister  Chevrier  has  announced  that  108  Hghtkeepers'  positions  are  being  drop- 
ped because  of  electrification  of  lights  along  Canada's  coasts.  — Canadian  Press 
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World  Oil  Cartel 


The  recent  report  by  the  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the 
petroleum  industry  shows  how  for  nearly  a  quarter-century  the  world's 
supply  of  ^ black  gold'  has  been  skilfully  manipulated  by  an  jnterna- 
tional  oil  cartel. 
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TXT  HAT  can  be  done  in  the 
^  ■  public  interest  to  control 
the  great  international  cartels, 
some  of  which  have  more  political 
and  economic  power  than  nation- 
al govermnents  ?  This  baffling 
problem  was  brought  into  focus 
recently  by  the  publication  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  re- 
port on  the  petroleum  industry. 
The  report  vivisects  the  largest 
and  most  potent  of  all  cartels.  De- 
spite the  oil  men's  denial  that  a 
combine  exists,  no  one  can  read 
the  378  -  page  document  without 
being  convinced  that  for  nearly  a 
quarter-century  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  'black  gold'  has  been  skil- 
fully manipulated  by  a  group  of 
men  exercising  substantial  con- 
trol over  production,  prices,  and 
distribution.  The  control  has  never 
been  absolute.  Every  discovery  of 
a  new  oil  field  created  a  problem. 
The  United  States'  anti-trust  laws 
made  this  country  a  difficult  mar- 
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ket  to  tame.  But  one  by  one  the 
problems  always  yielded  to  the 
concerted  action  of  the  oil  men; 
the  report  is  studded  with  the 
agreements  through  which  the 
new  fields  and  the  new  compan- 
ies were  brought  into  line.  In  the 
United  States  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry made  'conservation'  the 
shibboleth,  and  pro-rationing  be- 
came the  instrument  for  controll- 
ing production. 

Detailed  though  the  report  is, 
there  is  one  aspect  of  the  oil  car- 
tel which  it  scarcely  touches.  This 
is  the  political  power  acquired  by 
the  cartel  through  its  infiltration 
into  national  governments.  When 
oil  men  occupy  strategic  diplo- 
matic and  administrative  posts 
and  are  members  of  legislatures 
and  control  commissions,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  government  reg- 
ulation of  the  industry  proves  in- 
effective. Sometimes,  as  in  Brit- 
ain, the  cartel  even  enters  into 
partnership  with  government,  an 
arrangement  which  may  be  pre- 
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ferable  since  it  is  visible  and 
above-board. 

But  the  report  does  make  clear 
the  manner  in  which  seven  com- 
panies— five  American,  two  for- 
eign— acquired  virtually  exclusive 
rights  to  the  major  oil  fields  of  the 
world  outside  of  the  United  States, 
Russia,  and  Mexico.  It  traces  the 
interlocking  directorship  a  n  d/o  r 
joint  ownerships  through  which 
the  cartel  controls  exploration, 
producing,  transport,  and  market- 
ing organizations  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  It  quotes  certain  basic 
agreements,  obtained  for  the  most 
part  by  the  commission  through 
subpoena,  which  show  the  w^orld- 
enveloping  pattern  of  t  h  e  cartel 
and  its  guiding  principles.  The 
companies  concerned  say  that  all 
international  agreements  to  con- 
trol markets  and  production  end- 
ed with  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  but  the  report  offers  evi- 
dence to  show  that,  whether  or 
not  the  agreements  were  legally 
binding  after  the  war  began,  the 
signatories  continued  to  abide  by 
them. 

The  seven  companies  named  as 
dominating  the  world  oil  combine 
are  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  Soc- 
ony-Vacuum,  Gulf  Oil,  and  the 
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Texas  Company,  all  American; 
the  Royal  Dutch  Shell  group,  con- 
trolled by  British  and  Dutch  in- 
terests; and  Anglo  -  Iranian  Oil, 
owned  55%  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

Suppressed  for  a  year,  the  re- 
port was  finally  made  public  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  partly  as  the  re- 
sult of  pressure  exerted  by  Sen- 
ator Sparkman,  committee  chair- 
man. Its  findings  have  precipitat-  I 
ed  action  against  the  major  oil 
companies  on  several  fronts. 
Hearings  were  scheduled  to  be- 
gin on  September  3  before  a  fed- 
eral grand  jury  in  Washington  on 
government  charges  that  twenty- 
one  oil  companies  and  six  individ- 
uals have  been  in  criminal  con- 
spiracy to  control  prices  and  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  and  petrol- 
eum and  to  allocate  markets 
throughout  the  world  except  in 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  its  satellite  coun- 
tries, and  Mexico.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  at  the  request  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Administra- 
tion, has  filed  three  civil  suits  in 
Federal  District  Court  in  N  e  w 
York  to  recover  more  than  $67,- 
000,000  from  four  American  oil 
companies  and  six  subsidiaries  in 
alleged  overcharges  to  the  M.S.A. 
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and  its  predecessor,  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  for 
oil  delivered  to  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  between  May,  1949, 
and  June,  1952.  Besides  these 
court  actions  the  industry  faces  a 
Congressional  inquiry  and  may  be 
the  subject  of  another  investiga- 
tion next  year  when  a  special 
committee  of  the  United  Nations 
Social  and  Economic  Council  is 
expected  to  report  on  internation- 
al cartels. 

Spokesmen  for  the  oil  compan- 
ies reacted  to  the  court  actions  by 
charging  that  they  were  politic- 
ally inspired.  George  V.  Holton, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Socony- 
Vacuum,  told  the  press  that  the 
M.S.A.  suit  'seems  to  be  part  of  a 
deliberate  program  to  make  this 
and  other  oil  companies  engaged 
in  international  trade  whipping 
boys  during  an  election  campaign.' 
If  this  is  true,  the  Democrats  are 
failing  lamentably  to  make  politi- 
cal capital  of  the  report.  So  far 
they  have  neglected  to  point  out 
that  some  of  Eisenhower's  most 
powerful  financial  supporters  are 
representatives  of  Rockefeller  and 
Mellon  oil  interests  who  stand  to 
profit  enormously  from  continued 
high  world  prices  for  oil. 

It  is  of  course  difficult  to  deter- 


mine what  role,  if  any,  the  Presi- 
dential contest  played  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  report  or  the  bring- 
ing of  the  suits.  We  do  know  some- 
thing, however,  of  the  conflicting 
pressures  that  preceded  publica- 
tion. When  the  report  was  com- 
pleted a  year  ago,  the  Petroleum 
Administration,  which  is  domin- 
ated by  the  large  oil  companies, 
warned  of  dire  consequences 
should  it  be  released.  This  posi- 
tion was  supported  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Department.  The 
document  was  finally  referred  to 
Central  Intelligence,  which  oblig- 
ingly stamped  it  'secret.'  In  suc- 
ceeding months  Clark  Clifford 
and  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  L.  Sullvan,  acting  in  behalf 
of  American  oil  interests,  advised 
the  President  against  releasing 
the  report. 

Meanwhile  forces  were  gather- 
ing on  the  other  side.  Howard  A. 
Cowden,  president  of  the  Consum- 
ers' Cooperative  Association  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  one  of  the 
largest  farmer  oil  cooperatives  in 
the  country,  was  eager  to  get  the 
report  before  the  public — the  co- 
operatives have  always  maintain- 
ed that  the  oil  cartel  operates 
against  the  public  interest  as  well 
as  their  own.  The  Missouri  Farm- 
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ers'  Association,  also  in  the  oil 
business,  was  similarly  interested. 
Cowden,  representing  the  Inter- 
national Cooperative  Petroleum 
Association,  saw  Prime  Minister 
Mossadegh  of  Iran  when  he  visit- 
ed the  United  States  early  this 
year  and  discussed  the  possibility 
of  having  the  Abadan  refineries 
operated  by  cooperative  groups 
from  a  dozen  countries,  including 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Mossadegh's  initial  response  was 
favorable,  but  the  State  Depart- 
ment turned  thumbs  down  on  the 
idea.  Cowden  then  appealed  to 
Senator  Hennings  of  Missouri, 
who  immediately  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  bring  into  the  open  all 
the  facts  concerning  the  oil  cartel. 
On  April  16  Hennings  frankly  de- 
manded that  the  'secret'  classifica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission report  be  changed.  Sub- 
sequently Sen.  Sparkman  joined 
in  the  fight,  and  the  President, 
who  may  never  have  really  be- 
lieved in  the  necessity  for  sup- 
pressing the  report,  consented  to 
its  publication,  with  certain  sec- 
tions deleted  in  the  interest  of 
national  security. 

It  is  interesting  that  just  as  the 
American  cooperative  movement 
helped  to  bring  about  the  present 


showdown  with  the  oil  cartel,  so 
the  Swedish  cooperatives  were 
largely  responsible  for  an  earlier 
inquiry.  In  1945  the  Swedish  co- 
operatives, irked  by  the  restric- 
tive influence  of  the  cartel, 
brought  about  the  appointment  of 
a  parliamentary  commission 
which  announced  its  findings  two 
years  later.  Many  of  these  find- 
ings are  incorporated  in  the  F.T.C. 
report. 

The  Swedes  established  that  as 
early  as  1928  representatives  of 
Standard  Oil,  Anglo  -  Iranian  Oil, 
and  Royal  Dutch  Shell  signed  a 
cartel  agreemnet  which  was  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  all  succeed- 
ing compacts.  Known  variously  as 
the  'as  is'  or  Achincarry  agree- 
ment, it  provided  for  all  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  monopoly — pro- 
duction and  marketing  quotas, 
prices,  export  quotas,  and  so  on. 
Its  terms  were  kept  strictly  secret 
by  the  oil  companies.  The  'as  is' 
document  was  supplemented  by 
other  agreements  in  1930  and 
1932.  In  1934  a  'Draft  Memoran- 
dum of  Principles'  was  drawn  up 
which,  though  never  formally 
signed,  appears  to  have  had  the 
force  of  an  international  agree- 
ment. Its  introduction  as  given  in 
the  Swedish  report  reads  in  part: 
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'This  memorandum  is  to  cover 
all  countries  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  not  contrary  to  law.  The  United 
States  and  territories  under  its 
jurisdiction  and  such  countries  in 
which  its  provisions  would  be 
contrary  to  law  are  expressly  ex- 
cluded. 

'In  any  market  where  all  of  the 
participants  operating  in  such 
markets  are  members  of  a  cartel 
in  such  market  or  may  unani- 
mously agree  to  become  members 
of  a  cartel  in  such  market,  such 
cartel  agreement  as  may  at  pre- 
sent exist  or  come  into  existence 
may  by  unanimous  consent  over- 
ride this  memorandum  for  the 
market  and  product  during  the 
duration   of  such  cartel.' 

Commenting  on  t  h  e  testimony 
of  an  attorney  for  the  Shell  group 
before  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sion, the  Swedish  report  says  : 

'He  thought  t  h  a  t  a  document 
such  as  the  "as  is"  or  an  agree- 
ment based  on  the  "Draft  Mem- 
orandum of  Principles"  was  in 
clear  opposition  to  American  anti- 
trust legislation.  Representatives 
of  British  companies  in  Sweden 
discussed  these  agreements  as  cau- 
tiously as  possible,  in  order  that 
their  American  colleagues  might 
not  be  caused  any  inconvenience.' 

November,  1952 


Before  making  public  its  report 
in  1947,  the  Swedish  commission 
showed  a  draft  to  the  oil  compan- 
ies, requesting  comment,  and  this 
was  subsequently  incorporated  in 
the  final  rej>ort.  A  represeritative 
of  Standard  Oil  maintained  that 
the  commission,  instead  of  exam- 
ining the  international  aspects  of 
the  cartel,  should  have  dealt  only 
with  its  effect  in  Sweden.  He  add- 
ed : 

'We  must  demand  that  the  notes 
not  be  made  public  in  their  pres- 
ent form,  since  they  are  concern- 
ed with  business  and  operating 
conditions  whose  disclosure  to  the 
public  can,  on  the  one  hand,  cause 
us  economic  harm  and,  on  the 
other,  is  not  necessary  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  investigation's  task. 
.  .  .  We  must  decidedly  protest 
against  the  publication  of  those 
confidential  agreements  o  r  com- 
munications of  an  international 
character.' 

The  Swedish  inquiry  brought 
some  alleviation  of  the  domestic 
oil  situation;  the  international 
problem  remained.  In  1947  Thor- 
sten  Odhe,  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperative  Alliance, 
placed  before  the  U.N.  Economic 
and  Social  Council  a  series  of 
proposals    for   international   con- 
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trol  of  the  oil  industry — to  imple- 
ment Article  VII  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  *to  assure  that  all 
nations,  large  and  small,  can  buy 
oil  on  an  equal  footing.'  Mr.  Odhe 
declared  : 

'The  salvation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  peace  of  the  world 
can  come  only  if  the  organization 
is  able  to  face  and  handle  the  great 
economic  empires,  the  real  super- 
states of  the  modern  world.  No 
government  has  been  able  to  con- 
trol the  oil  combine  in  the  general 
interest.  We  hope  the  United  Na- 
tions can  do  so.' 

But  the  U.N.  agency  decided  to 
postpone  discussion  of  Mr.  Odhe's 
proposals  until  1949.  In  that  year 
and  in  1950  discussion  was  again 
postponed.  In  1951  the  item  was 
deleted  without  the  pretense  of 
postponement.  Each  time  the  chief 
objectors  to  its  consideration  were 


the  Americans  and  British,  who 
between  them  control  about  90% 
of  the  world's  oil  resources  out- 
side the  U.S.S.R. 

Whether  the  current  spate  of 
activity  affecting  the  oil  compan- 
ies will  have  lasting  and  benefi- 
cial results  remains  to  be  seen. 
Meanwhile  the  oil  cooperatives — 
American  and  international — be- 
lieve they  hold  the  key  to  at  least 
one  problem — that  of  Iran  and  the 
Abadan  refineries.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  operation  of  these  re- 
fineries by  the  cooperatives,  per- 
haps as  a  trusteeship  pending  a 
decision  of  the  World  Court  on 
Anglo  -  Iranian's  interests,  would 
satisfy  Mossadegh's  desire  to  avoid 
doing  business  with  the  British. 
And  they  are  also  convinced  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  tend 
to  reduce  oil  prices  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world. 
— ^Barrow  Lyons 


-^  NEW  DELHI,  India.— Twenty  million  Indian  peasants  are  suffering  acute  dis- 
tress because  of  crop  failures  in  Madras,  Bengal,  Uttar  Pradesh,  and  Rajasthan  states, 
according  to  reports  reaching  here. 

Paradoxically,  government  warehouses  are  so  filled  with  grain  that  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  have  been  asked  to  postpone  shipments  of  750,000  tons  of  wheat  until  next 
year,  and  the  central  food  ministry  hopes  to  reduce  next  year's  total  grain  imports 
by  25%. 

The  explanation  for  this  contradictory  situation,  according  to  government  an- 
alysts, is  a  lack  of  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the  population.-  -New  York  Times 

i^  TOKYO.  Overproduction  is  the  chief  threat  to  the  Japanese  economy,  accord- 
ing to  the  Economic  Review  Board.  The  Japanese  agency  says  that  production  is 
15%  higher  than  Japan's  domestic  and  export  needs. 
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Real  Patriotism 


Most  people  want  to  be  patriotic.  Most  of  them  think  they  are.  But 
the  term  has  been  bandied  around  so  loosely  by  political  self-seekers, 
propagandists,  and  other  status  quo  champions  that  its  real  meaning 
has  been  lost  to  them. 


■QATRIOTISM  means  many 
*  things  to  many  people.  While 
Noah  Webster  defines  it  as  'love 
of  country,  or  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  one's  country,'  it  has  other- 
wise somewhat  scurrilously  been 
described  as  'the  last  refuge  of 
the  scoundrel.'  Certainly,  more 
national  and  international  chican- 
ery is  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
'patriotism'  than  any  other  word 
in  the  dictionary. 

Most  people  want  to  be  patriotic. 
Most  of  them  think  they  are.  But 
the  term  has  been  bandied  around 
so  loosely  by  political  self-seek- 
ers, propagandists,  and  other  sta- 
tus quo  champions  that  its  real 
meaning  has  been  lost  to  them. 

To  the  average  person  patriot- 
ism infers  loyalty  to  a  politically- 
defined  area  and  its  prevailing 
ideological  form  of  government 
within  a  usually  larger  geographi- 
cal mass  of  land.  This  concept  de- 
mands an  almost  fanatical  devo- 
tion to  that  political  realm  from 
its   residents,   even   though,    be- 
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cause  of  too-large  population  with- 
in a  too  -  small  and  mismanaged 
land  area,  they  may  be  experienc- 
ing severe  physical  discomfort. 

In  the  course  of  time,  certain 
nations  have  established  parlia- 
mentarian forms  of  political  gov- 
erment  wherein  opposing  parties 
—  only  superficially  different  — 
strive  for  control  through  the  bal- 
lot. During  their  campaigns  to  in- 
duce the  electorate  to  vote  them 
into  positions  of  national  respon- 
sibility, candidates  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  vilify  or  castigate  their 
opponents.  Then  having  called 
their  opponents  national  traitors, 
they  fervidly  declare  their  o  w  n 
unshakeable  patriotism.  This  is  a 
negative  and  destructive  concept. 

Fundamentally,  patriotism  is  a 
much  deeper  thing.  In  its  most 
profound  sense,  it  is  undivided 
loyalty  to  the  physical  entity  of 
the  land  from  which  one  derives 
his  living — not  to  the  superimpos- 
ed form  of  governance.  This  gov- 
ernance merits  support  only  so 
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long  as  it  effectively  produces  and 
distributes  vital  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  all  citizens.  When  it  fails 
to  perform  this  basic  purpose  of 
all  society,  though  the  means  to 
do  it  are  abundantly  at  hand,  it 
should  be  discarded.  It  is  unpatri- 
otic to  support  it. 

Man,  being  a  physical  organism, 
derives  his  sustenance  from  the 
earth  from  which  he  sprung.  Our 
vast  and  intricate  web  of  produc- 
tive and  distributive  equipment, 
which  provides  us  with  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  transportation 
and  communication,  had  its  roots 
in  the  earth  .  .  .  aided  by  all-im- 
portant sunlight. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we've 
got  our  wires  crossed.  Whereas 
society  was  originally  and  primar- 
ily designed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
its  members,  we  now  see  this  fun- 
damental purpose  being  subverted 
to  the  point  where  its  members 
live  —  and  die  —  for  the  aggran- 
dizement and  glorification  of  that 
society.  We  have  become  enslaved 
to  the  very  instrument  contrived 
for  our  benefit.  Our  present  so- 
ciety, far  from  being  recognized 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  is  consider- 
ed as  an  end  in  itself. 

We  have  the  incongruous  pic- 
ture of  people  swearing  allegiance 


to  political  entities  in  the  guise  of 
the  nations  within  which  they  re- 
side. Frequently  these  nations, 
being  mere  outgrowths  of  small 
societies,  are  too  small  for  the 
land  therein  to  support  the  exist- 
ing population,  yet  the  same  hys- 
teria of  national  sovereignty  is 
maintained.  It  assumes  an  even 
more  ridiculous  aspect,  with  citi- 
zens showing  narrower  'patriot- 
ism' toward  smaller  segments  of  a 
nation,  such  as  provinces  or  states, 
municipalities,  cities  or  even  tiny 
villages. 

Pride  of  development  is  a 
natural  inclination  and  should  be 
encouraged,  but  since  the  so- 
called  'patriotism'  is  more  of  a 
political  than  a  physical  nature, 
it  achieves  no  worthwhile  pur- 
pose. The  smaller  the  unit,  the 
more  dependent  it  is  upon  the 
facilities  of  the  rest  of  the  land 
area  for  its  necessities,  and  of 
course  this  situation  reaches  its 
ultimate  phase  in  urban  centers 
which  are  totally  dependent  upon 
outside  resources  and  their  de- 
velopment. Accordingly,  it  is  non- 
sensical to  display  allegiance  to- 
ward the  political  administrations 
of  these  small  political  areas,  for 
they  form  obstructions  to  the  free 
flow  of  physical  commodities. 
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Cities  and  towns,  within  limits, 
at  least  afford  some  degree  of 
physical  and  social  advantage  to 
their  residents  who  for  the  most 
part  prefer  community  existence. 
Provinces  and  states  and  other 
subdivisions  cannot  claim  even 
this  distinction. 

A  Continental  concept  of  patri- 
otism on  a  physical  basis  is  the 
only  one  completely  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  living 
within  that  area.  Every  political 
boundary  line  thereon  constitutes 
a  barrier  to  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  total  physical  equip- 
ment. Rivers,  mountain  ranges, 
and  other  geographical  phenom- 
ena are  no  respecters  of  boundary 
lines,  and  must  be  surveyed  ac- 
cording to  their  physical  charac- 
teristics in  order  to  derive  maxi- 
mum efficiercy  in  engineering 
them.  The  Continental  area  of 
North  America  possesses  every 
climatic  belt,  soil  formation,  and 
geologic  composition  to  supply 
abundantly  all  required  foods, 
clothing  materials,  and  metals  for 
machine  fabrication.  In  addition, 
it  also  possesses  the  world's  most 
favorable  supply  and  arrange- 
ment of  fresh  water  from  which 
can  be  derived  almost  limitless 
hydroelectric  power,  as  well  as  a 


Continental  web  of  low  energy- 
cost  water  transportation  and 
bountiful  irrigation.  If  we  are  to 
survive,  it  is  not  only  desirable 
but  vital  that  we  operate  our 
physical  equipment  and  utilize 
our  resources  on  a  Continental 
scale. 

Even  now,  the  necessity  of  this 
is  recognized  on  a  limited  scale 
when  emergencies  arise.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  joint  work 
of  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
governments,  via  the  Internation- 
al Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, to  save  the  sockeye  sal- 
mon run  on  the  Eraser  River  since 
the  1913  disaster  when  a  massive 
rock  slide  almost  blocked  the 
river  at  Hell's  Gate,  turning  it  in- 
to a  raging  torrent.  The  salmon, 
going  up  river  to  spawn  in  their 
home  streams,  were  unable  to 
pass  this  obstruction  and  perished 
in  thousands  in  the  waters  below. 
The  International  Boundary  was 
completely  overlooked  in  the  work 
of  finding  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem which  almost  spelled  death  to 
the  salmon  industry,  and  imperil- 
led the  economies  of  both  coun- 
tries. Through  the  application  of 
science  and  engineering,  the  prob- 
lem has  almost  been  beaten. 

For  the  most  part,  though,  our 
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congenital  stubbornness  and  so- 
cial stupidity  prevent  us  from 
abandoning  our  attitudes  of  na- 
tionalism .  .  .  and  even  imperial- 
ism. 

Empires  have  arisen  partly  be- 
cause more  land  was  required  to 
support  growing  populations  at 
home,  but  mainly  to  bolster  the 
weakening  economic  positions  of 
financial  interests.  These  captains 
of  industry,  being  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  low  cost  raw  mate- 
rials received  with  military  and 
political  aid  from  the  colonial 
possessions,  controlled  the  econ- 
omies and  hence  the  future  aspir- 
ations of  the  respective  empires. 
Naturally  they  indulged  in  propa- 
ganda campaigns  to  imbue  the 
nationals  and  colonials  with  'pa- 
triotic' fervor  for  the  continued 
progression  and  enrichment  o  f 
the  empires. 

Despite  the  false,  superificial 
front  that  society  has  unfortunat- 
ely assumed,  however,  it  remains 
the  major  influence  assisting  man 
to  derive  his  needs  from  the  earth. 
Empires  have  arisen  and  fallen, 
politicians  have  come  and  gone, 
and  industrial  tycoons  have  made 
fortunes  and  lost  them,  but  be- 
hind it  all  the  basic  fabric  of 
society  has  continued  to  grow  and 
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improve.  Scientists  and  technol- 
ogists have  uncovered  many  sec- 
rets of  Nature  and  put  them  into 
the  service  of  mankind. 

North  America  today  has  the 
most  highly  integrated  social 
mechanism  and  the  greatest  array 
of  technological  equipment  for  the 
production  of  goods  and  services 
that  has  ever  existed  anywhere 
at  any  time.  If  it  were  to  cease 
operating  for  any  extended  period 
of  time,  85%  of  the  population 
would  shortly  perish  —  irrespec- 
tive of  the  futile  manipulations  of 
business  and  politics.  All  the  in- 
gredients are  here  to  provide  a 
standard  of  living  for  everyone 
twenty  times  higher  than  the 
present  average,  and  to  ensure  its 
maintenance  for  an  indefinitely 
long  time  into  the  future. 

Yet  most  people,  including 
many  in  fairly  remunerative  posi- 
tions, are  constantly  haunted  by 
the  spectre  of  insecurity.  Society 
has  failed  us.  Despite  our  physi- 
cal ability  to  supply  all  citizens 
with  abundant  shelter,  food  and 
clothing  —  plus  many  luxuries  — 
our  society  has  muffed  its  respon- 
sibility on  all  counts.  None  too 
efficient  even  under  the  scarcity 
conditions  which  for  natural 
physical   reasons   prevailed   when 
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it  started,  our  Price  System  so- 
ciety is  totally  incapable  of  cop- 
ing with  the  abundance  which 
our  science  and  technology  has 
produced. 

Why,  then,  do  we  persist  treas- 
onably in  trying  to  maintain  it, 
when,  for  many  years,  a  design 
of  operation  especially  tailored  to 
the  requirements  of  a  high-energy, 
technological  mechansm,  has  been 
available  and  ready  for  use? 

Since  1932,  Technocracy  Inc. 
has  been  telling  North  Americans 
that  their  Price  System  could  not 
distribute  abundance  because 
plenty  ruins  price,  and,  in  order 
to  acquire  their  physical  necessi- 
ties, they  had  to  sell  their  man- 
hours  of  service  to  obtain  the 
money  to  buy  those  necessities. 
This  was  a  diminishing  hope  as 
technology,  marching  further  in- 
to industry,  displaced  manhours 
with  more  efficient,  faster-work- 
ing, and  non  -  striking  kilowatt 
hours.  Because  fewer  manhours 
were  required,  less  m.oney  in  the 
form  of  wages  and  salaries  was 
circulated  in  ratio  to  increasing 
conmiodities. 

Technocracy  also  warned  North 
Americans  that  their  Price  Sys- 
tem could  be  maintained  only 
through   the   instrumentality   o  f 
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colossal  destruction  programs  to 
create  artificial  scarcity  and  thus 
maintain  prices.  The  wholesale 
destruction  of  consumer  goods  in 
the  'dirty  30's,'  World  War  II, 
Marshall  Aid,  UNRRA,  ERP,  EGA 
and  the  current  abortive  Korean 
campaign  have  all  borne  out  the 
validity  of  that  warning. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  North  America  is  more  afraid 
of  peace  than  of  war.  No  more 
shocking  indictment  could  be 
charged  against  society ! 

A  blueprint  of  operations  speci- 
fically designed  to  t  h  e  require- 
ments of  a  high-energy  society  is 
open  to  the  investigation  of  all 
North  Americans.  To  help  them 
in  their  investigation.  Technoc- 
racy holds  frequent  public  meet- 
ings throughout  United  States  and 
Canada,  conducts  study  classes, 
and  prints  and  distributes  numer- 
ous pieces  of  literature. 

Adoption  of  this  design  will 
once  again  place  man  and  society 
in  their  proper  relationship.  It 
hardly  need  be  added  that  with 
the  citizens'  needs  and  comforts 
being  of  prime  consideration,  care- 
ful, scientific  husbandry  of  t  h  e 
land  and  all  our  natural  resources 
will  automatically  result. 

Investigation  and  promotion  of 
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Technocracy's  program  will  cate-     of  foremost  intelligence  andpatri- 
gorize  you  as  a  North  American     otism.  — Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


CORRECTION 


In  issue  No.  145,  August  1952,  there  appeared  a  couple  of  type- 
setting omissions  which  were  not  caught  in  the  proof-reading,  but 
which  tended  to  confuse  the  continuity  of  thought  at  the  points  where 
they  occurred. 

On  page  10,  top  of  column  2,  it  should  read:  ".  . .  The  only  questions 
of  pertinent  significance  would  be:  What  is  the  social  objective?  What 
projects  are  required  to  achieve  it?  What  materials  are  required  and 
from  where  can  they  be  obtained  at  the  least  social  cost?  .  .  ." 

On  page  12,  the  bottom  paragraph  of  column  1  should  read:  "There 
are  four  major  aspects  to  any  modem  miUtary  operation:  Designing 
and  production  of  materiel;  recruiting  and  training  of  the  personnel; 
movement  of  materiel  and  personnel  to  the  places  ®f  use;  and  field 
operations.  ..." 


i^  WILL  OUR  NEW  LEADER  accept  war  in  preference  to  depression?  This  is 
one  of  the  gravest  hazards  we  face.  Eisenhower  has  recognized  the  fact,  saying 
repeatedly  that  we  live  in  a  'war  economy'.  We  do,  and  if  the  giant  war  orders  are 
sharply  reduced,  we  shall  face  the  danger  of  world  depression.  The  economy  of  West- 
ern Europe,  already  overburdened  with  armaments,  is  faltering  visibly,  open  to  grave 
trouble  should  there  be  even  a  mild  recession  in  our  dominant  economy. 

The  Research  Institute  of  America  has  recently  warned  American  business  men 
to  prepare  for  a  'recession  wider,  deeper,  and  longer  lasting'  than  any  since  the 
thirties.  If  the  crisis  comes,  it  will  be  met  either  by  the  development  of  a  garrison 
state  or  by  a  return  to  the  concepts  and  practices  of  the  welfare  state.  Then  we 
would  really  be  impaled  on  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  our  hysteria  had  created. 
Would  General  Eisenhower,  advised  by  the  coterie  of  old  military  friends  that  would 
surely  surround  him,  take  the  road  to  militarism  or  give  us  a  bigger  and  better  New 
Deal?  Would  his  Taft-controlled  Congress  ever  vote  to  distribute  the  abundance  of 
our  productive  machine  to  the  people  instead  of  channeling  it  into  the  bottomless  pit 
of  war?  —Prof.  D.  F.  Fleming  in  The  Nation 

iic  TOKYO. — A  Japanese  electronics  expert  predicts  that  in  two  years  Japan  will 
see  the  perfection  of  a  'voice  typewriter'  which  will  write  out  automatically  what  is 
spoken  into  it. 

The  prediction  was  made  by  Dr.  Hideo  Seki  of  the  Radio  Wave  Research  Insti- 
tute of  the  Postal  Ministrv.  — Associated  Press 
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No  Politicians  leed  Ipply 


In  place  of  the  present  Price  System  ice  will  have  to  introduce  a  new 
method  of  social  operations.  It  will  he  largely  a  change  of  control 
mechanism  and  removal  of  the  interference — the  interference  of  pol- 
itics and  price. 


■yODAY  we  are  surrounded  by 
*  change  in  many  forms,  but  in 
the  main  it  is  'the  change  in  the 
rate  of  doing  work'  that  is  affec- 
ting our  Hves,  as  no  generation 
has  been  affected  in  the  past.  In 
ether  words,  the  machine  is  doing 
the  work  which  man  has  always 
done  in  the  past.  But,  in  spite  of 
this  change,  which  we  have  come 
to  accept  and  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of,  the  population  gener- 
ally is  skeptical  and  opposed  to 
anything  that  tends  to  divert  their 
actions  or  thought  patterns  from 
what  they  have  come  to  regard  as 
'normal'  or  usual. 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  pointing  out 
the  necessity  for  a  change  in  our 
method  of  social  operation,  so  it 
will  conform  to  the  new  means  of 
physical  production — a  change 
that  would  bring  about  a  change 
in  our  behavior  pattern  and  atti- 
tude. Since  its  inception,  the 
Organization  has  carried  on  an 
educational  campaign  informing 
the  citizens  of  North  America  that 
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the  present  method  of  social  oper- 
ations is  heading  for  the  scrap 
heap,  on  account  of  its  inability  to 
distribute  the  abundance  of  goods 
our  technology  produces. 

In  place  of  the  present  Price 
System  we  will  have  to  introduce 
a  new  method  of  social  operations. 
A  change  is  imperative. 

In  spite  of  the  desirable  features 
manifest  in  the  new  method,  many 
people  are  reluctant  to  part  with 
the  old,  as  corrupt  and  inadequate 
as  they  admit  it  to  be.  And  then, 
finally  realizing  a  change  is  nec- 
essary they  insist  it  must  be  grad- 
ual, that  sudden  change  is  too 
much  for  one  generation  to  ab- 
sorb. 

But  this  change  would  not  be 
as  hard  to  absorb  as  they  suppose. 
It  would  be  largely  a  change  of 
the  control  mechanism  and  re- 
moval of  the  interference — the  in- 
terference of  politics  and  price. 
The  functional  personnel,  those 
who  today  operate  our  physical 
production  and  distribution  tech- 
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niques,  would  be  capable  of 
understanding  and  govern  their 
actions  accordingly. 

We  are  going  to  use  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  sudden  change  which  did 
take  place,  where  the  functional 
personnel  set  about  in  an  organ- 
ized manner  to  effect  a  new  me- 
thod of  operation.  It  affected  the 
population  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  that  they  had  of  necessity 
to  change  their  behavior  pattern. 
But  they  adjusted  themselves  to 
it,  in  a  sho^  t  period  of  time,  and 
soon  it  was  the  'normal'  way  to 
behave. 

As  many  of  the  early  settlers 
of  this  Continent  came  from  Eng- 
land it  was  natural  that  they 
adopted  some  of  the  English 
methods.  One  was  the  habit  of 
driving  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road.  As  the  automobile  came  on 
the  scene  some  districts  changed 
to  the  right  side.  There  was  con- 
flic  tion  on  the  subject  until  an 
agreement  was  reached  that  the 
right  side  of  the  road  would  be 
the  correct  one  to  drive  on.  But 
by  this  time  the  city  of  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.,  had  installed  one  of  the 
first  (if  not  'the  first')  street  elec- 
tric railway  systems  on  the  Conti- 
nent. It  was  designed  for  the  left 
hand  drive.  The  intersections  with 


their  maze  of  switches  operated 
that  way,  and  the  cars  travelled 
on  the  left  hand  track. 

When  the  automobile  became 
more  efficient,  and  better  roads 
were  built,  tourists  from  other 
parts  visited  the  city  and  there 
was  constant  confusion.  Too,  citi- 
zens of  Vancouver  began  to  acquire 
cars  capable  of  visiting  cities  in 
the  United  States.  When  there, 
they  were  forced  to  drive  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  to  what 
they  had  become  accustomed.  The 
problem  was  becoming  acute,  and 
although  they  knew  it  would 
eventually  have  to  be  solved,  it 
was  postponed  time  after  time. 

There  was  danger  of  chaos  if  a 
rapidly  expanding  metropolis  such 
as  Vancouver  was  allowed  to  be- 
come so  far  out  of  step  with  the 
Continental  operation.  How  to  go 
about  the  changeover — that  was 
the  problem.  The  poHticians  could 
legislate,  making  it  illegal  to  drive 
on  the  left  side  of  the  street.  They 
could  levy  fines  for  failure  to 
comply,  and  so  attempt  to  force 
the  public  to  adopt  the  new  way. 
But  there  was  a  factor  which  they 
could  not  control — 'the  physical 
fact  that  the  street  electric  rail- 
way system  had  miles  of  track  and 
hundreds  of  switches,  aU  design- 
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ed  for  the  left  hand  operation.  No 
legislation  or  financial  edict  would 
have  the  slightest  effect  on  it. 

The  B.C.  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany, whose  problem  it  was,  as 
owners  of  the  system,  decided  it 
would  have  to  be  solved  soon,  and 
it  might  as  well  be  now.  Whom 
did  they  turn  the  problem  over 
to?  The  directors  .  .  .  the  audi- 
tors .  .  .  the  president?  No,  to  the 
only  ones  capable  of  understand- 
ing and  coping  with  a  physical 
problem.  The  engineers  who  had 
designed  the  system  in  the  first 
place,  and  who  could  effect  a 
change  where  necessary. 

Remember,  this  change  could 
not  be  a  gradual  one;  it  had  to  be 
done  over  the  entire  system  sim- 
ultaneously. It  meant  organiza- 
tion, it  required  a  planned  opera- 
tion, and  would  need  personnel 
who  could  understand  and  carry 
out  a  stipulated  job. 

The  engineers  put  their  heads 
together  and  agreed  on  a  line  of 
procedure.  They  first  decided 
upon  a  date,  which  would  at  once 
mark  the  end  of  the  old  method 
and  the  beginning  of  the  n  e  w. 
They  set  midnight,  December  31, 
1921,  as  the  momentous  deadline. 
AU  conductors  received  instruc- 
tions to  take  their  cars  immediat- 
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ely  to  the  barns  at  that  time.  The 
crews  were  briefed,  each  man 
knew  what  he  was  to  do,  and  was 
instructed  so  he  could  carry  it 
out  efficiently. 

Zero  hour  came  .  .  .  midnight, 
December  31,  1921.  The  populace 
were  celebrating  the  new  year  as 
the  gangs  of  men  moved  in  to  the 
intersections.  The  last  cars  clang- 
ed their  bells  and  hastily  departed 
for  the  barns.  Busily  the  men 
went  to  work,  tearing,  heaving, 
taking  apart  and  putting  together 
again.  Through  the  long  night  they 
toiled,  as  the  revellers  wended 
their  various  ways  home  to  sleep 
off  a  night  of  fun  and  frolic. 

Seven  o'clock  in  t  h  e  morning 
arrived — the  morning  of  January 
1,  1922.  Out  of  the  barns  rolled 
the  cars,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
streets,  and  many  people  were  late 
for  work,  for  through  habit  they 
waited  on  the  wrong  corners.  The 
corners  they  had  become  used  to 
catching  their  cars  on,  but  which 
now  were  across  the  street  from 
the  new  car  stops. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  entire  procedure — the  change 
from  one  method  of  operation  to 
a  new  one — the  democratic  pro- 
cess had  not  been  used.  No  vote 
had  been  taken;   the  people  as  a 
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whole  were  not  consulted.  It  did 
not  require  an  order-in-council, 
nor  a  speech  by  the  Premier.  In 
fact,  a  politician  on  the  scene 
would  have  only  confused  and  in- 
terfered. The  citizens  who  depend- 
ed on  the  street  cars  for  trans- 
portation soon  became  adapted  to 
the  new  method,  and  eventually 
another  generation  sprang  up 
which  had  never  known  the  old. 

Today,  on  this  Continent,  our 
social  operation  is  just  as  much  in 
conflict  with  the  physical  method 
of  doing  things  as  the  city  of  Van- 
couver was  with  the  Continental 
method  of  transportation  prior  to 
1922.  Technology  has  accelerated 
events  and  speeded  up  our  way  of 
life  so  much  in  the  intervening 
years  that  it  is  more  than  unsatis- 
factory to  continue  with  the  two 
in  conflict.  It  is  highly  dangerous, 
and  unless  we  make  a  decision 
soon,  physical  events  will  do  it  for 
us. 

If  we  are  unprepared  when  that 
time  comes,  if  we  are  still  fight- 
ing change  instead  of  moving  with 
it,  we  will  be  ungulfed,  for  a  tech- 
nological society  must  be  control- 
led or  it  will  get  out  of  hand.  We 
have  been  postponing  the  day  of 
decision  year  after  year,  for  the 
changeover   should   have   been 
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attended  to  over  twenty  years 
ago.  That  was  when  the  old  me- 
thod, the  Price  System,  almost 
came  apart.  Since  then  it  has  been 
with  us  only  because  of  artificial 
means  of  stimulation,  such  as  re- 
lief, war,  subsidies,  destruction 
and  waste. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  organ- 
ize, with  trained  personnel  know- 
ing what  they  were  going  to  do, 
to  effect  a  change  back  in  1921  of 
one  small  phase  of  our  Continen- 
tal operation,  so  today  it  is  impe- 
rative that  we  organize  on  a  Con- 
tinental basis.  We  must  organize 
to  re-align  our  distributive  and 
productive  mechanisms  so  that 
they  will  remain  in  harmony  in- 
stead of  conflict. 

North  Americans  pride  them- 
selves on  being  so  progressive, 
with  tremendous  capabilities,  with 
the  determination  to  do  whatever 
they  set  out  to  do.  Fellow  North 
Americans,  we  have  a  job  to  do, 
and  we  cannot  postpone  it  much 
longer.  We  must  change  our  social 
control  from  an  obsolete  Price 
System  method  of  dividing  a 
scarcity  to  the  technological  dis- 
tribution of  our  abundance.  Tech- 
nocracy invites  you  to  investigate 
its  method  !  — Ed  Broderick 
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Crime  Menace  Grows 


Dr.  Austin  H.  MacCormick,  professor  of  criminology  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  California,  has  estimated  that  the  annual  U.S.  'take'  is'  about 
20  to  30  billion  dollars  a  year — about  one-third  of  the  federal  budget. 


TVTEW  YORK.  —  A  noted  crime 
*^  expert  said  here  that  a  grow- 
ing wave  of  'white-collar  crime'  is 
menacing  the  nation. 

Listing  bribery  of  tax  agents, 
war  and  defense  profiteering,  and 
'influence'  buying  and  selling 
among  examples  of  developing 
white-collar  crime,  Austin  H.  Mac- 
Cormick, professor  of  criminology 
at  the  University  of  California, 
warned: 

'White-collar  crime  is  not  only 
a  constant  threat  to  the  integrity 
of  business  and  professions  with- 
in whose  activities  it  is  commit- 
ted, but  it  also  sets  the  standard 
of  honesty  for  the  middle  and 
lower  socio-economic  classes, 

'It  tends  to  confirm  their  belief 
that  sharp  practice  and  low  ethi- 
cal standards  in  general  are  not 
only  justified  in  our  highly  com- 
petitive order,  but  are  necessary 
to  success  and  sometimes  to  sur- 
vival.' 

Assailing  'innumerable'  illegal 
practices  in  business  and  the  pro- 
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fessions,  Mr.  MacCormick,  ad- 
dressing a  'conference  on  the  fu- 
ture' sponsored  by  the  Mutual 
Fire  and  Casualty  Insurance  Com- 
panies in  New  York,  declared: 

'Among  the  most  arrant  of  the 
white  -  collar  criminals  are  the 
lawyers  who  guide  the  wandering 
footsteps  of  business  men  who  are 
stepping  outside  the  law.' 

Mr.  MacCormick,  former  direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
reviewing  the  history  of  crime  in 
America  over  the  past  200  years, 
found  this  development: 

'The  predominate  motive  in  the 
crimes  of  the  mid-1700s  in  Colon- 
ial America  was  need  ...  in  the 
mid-1800s  it  was  a  combination  of 
need  and  greed  .  .  .  today  it  is 
primarily  greed.' 

Pointing  out  that  with  boom,  de- 
pression and  war  the  U.S.  has  not 
had  a  'normal  period'  since  the 
first  World  War,  Dr.  MacCormick 
said: 

'We  are  living  now  in  a  frenetic 
age,  fast-living  and  fast-dying,  in 
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which  our  great  volume  and 
variety  of  crimes,  particularly 
organized  crime,  with  its  depen- 
dence on  swift  means  of  commu- 
nication and  transportation  and 
on  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
reckless  and  restless  dollars,  is  a 
wholly   logical  development.' 

Mr.  MacCormick  cited  estimates 
that  the  annual  'take'  is  between 
20  and  30  billion  dollars  a  year — 
about  one  -  third  of  the  federal 
budget,  and  that  200  to  400  mil- 
lion dollars  is  spent  annually  by 
slot-machine  racketeers  alone  for 
bribery  and  corruption. 

Although  conceding  that  organ- 


ized crime  syndicates  are  now  the 
nation's  major  law  -  enforcement 
problem,  he  warned: 

'Few  things  have  ever  done 
more  damage  to  the  faith  people 
must  have  in  their  governments, 
if  they  are  to  consider  laws  worth 
observing  themselves,  than  the 
recent  revelations  of  wholesale 
corruption  in  the  internal  revenue 
service. 

The  public,  moreover,  is  not  so 
blind  as  not  to  know  that  a  bribe 
requires  two  conspirators:  the  one 
who  offers  it  as  well  as  the  one 
who  takes  it.' 

— International  News  Service 
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WHAT? 

il:  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere- 
ic  The  basic  imit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

it  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  arc 
paid  by  the  membe.  to  his  local  Section. 
if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
US.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
Will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

it  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing  ! 

WHO? 

ir  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible- 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  pohtical  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife—  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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TECHICRACV 


Technocracy  is  the  most  forceful  and  dramatic  proposal 
for  economic  planning  that  has  ever  arisen  in  the  United 
States. 

— ProL  John  W.  HcConnell  oi  New  York  Universily 
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The  duarterly  Survey 


Reproducing  Robots 

A  Bell  Telephone  scientist  stat- 
ed recently  in  Cleveland  that 
there  are  plans  for  a  machine 
which  can  reproduce  itself.  C.  L. 
Shannon  of  the  Bell  laboratories, 
discussing  computers  at  the  Case 
Institute  of  Technology's  75th  an- 
niversary celebration,  'hastened' 
to  add  'this  fascinating  but  some- 
what sinister  type  of  machine  is 
not  yet  in  production.' 

A  mathematician,  he  claimed, 
has  set  up  an  abstract  mathemati- 
cal model  for  machines  which  will 
'collect  parts  from  its  environ- 
ment and  assemble  them  to  pro- 
duce a  second  machine  of  the  same 
type,  which  then  starts  collecting 
parts  to  construct  a  third  machine 
and  so  ad  infinitum.' 

Computers,  Shannon  said,  dif- 
fer from  adding  machines  in  that 
they  are  faster,  have  large  'inter- 
nal memories'  and  can  be  pro- 
grammed— they  can  be  instructed 
so  that  they  can  make  a  choice  or 
decision  among  various  lines  of 
behavior. 

Equipment  of  this  kind  can  be 
*set  up  to  play  various  games  with 
a  certain  amount  of  skill,  games 
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of  the  complexity  of  bridge  or 
chess.'  Another  device  described 
by  Shannon  can  do  grocery  store 
shopping  'efficiently.' 

According  to  Norbert  Wiener, 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, we  are  just  around  the 
corner  from  a  second  industrial 
revolution  in  which  automatic 
machinery  will  replace  workers 
on  assembly  lines  and  electronic 
instruments  will,  within  limits,  re- 
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Fitzpatrick   in    The   St.    Louis   Post-Dispatch 

The  Course  Is  a  Little  Rougher 
Than  I  Expected" 


place  the  human  mind  in  making 
decisions. 

Dr.  Wiener  thinks  that  once 
automatic  machinery  takes  over, 
mankind  will  finally  enter  a  gold- 
en age  of  abundance  and  culture 
and  leisure — ^in  short,  a  Technoc- 
racy. 

The  Threat  of  Surpluses 

Since  the  war,  by  and  large,  sur- 
pluses have  not  b  e  e  n  a  serious 
problem;  they  have  been  taken 
care  of  by  a  vast  expansion  in 
domestic  consumption  and  by  the 
growth  of  exports  financed  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  grants  and 
loans  to  foreign  countries. 

Now  a  new  phase  appears  to  be 
at  hand  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Although  domestic  con- 
sumption remains  very  large,  in- 
dustrial production  in  many  lines 
is  beginning  to  overtake  it.  And 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  we  have 
mounting  surpluses  of  several 
leading  commodities. 

Export  markets,  however,  are 
threatening  to  grow  tighter,  part- 
ly because  of  production  recover- 
ies abroad,  partly  because  many 
foreign  countries  are  becoming  as 
reluctant  to  accept  more  Ameri- 
can aid  as  Congress  is  to  grant  it. 

Before    long   North    Americans 


will  see  a  return  to  the  conditions 
of  the  'dirty  thirties' — ^with  goods 
being  destroyed  to  maintain  the 
obsolete  Price  System  while 
people  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  Only  Technocracy  can  dis- 
tribute abundance  to  all  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Continent. 

Machines  vs.  Muscles 

Everybody  knows  that  modem 
inventiveness  and  machines  are 
far  more  efficient  than  the  muscle- 
powered  devices  of  bygone  times. 
But  how  much  more  efficient? 
The  Truck-Trailer  Manufacturers 
Association,  Washington,  D.C., 
has  come  forward  with  an  exact 
and  illuminating  answer : 

In  1586  Pope  Sixtus  V  decided 
to  move  an  Egyptian  obelisk 
weighing  350  tons  from  the  Circus 
of  Nero  in  Rome  to  St.  Peter's 
Square  in  the  Vatican.  Because  of 
religious  holidays,  91  working 
days  were  required  to  shift  the 
stone  shaft  850  feet.  But  the 
usual  workday  was  15  hours  for 
the  900  sweating  laborers  employ- 
ed, making  a  total  of  1,228,500 
man-hours. 

The  Association  estimates  that 
today  only  five  men  and  five 
heavy-duty  trailer  -  haulers  could 
perform  the  stint  in  less  than  one 
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hour.  In  other  words,  modern  ma- 
chines are   some   245,780   times 
faster   than   the   brawny   men   of 
1586. 
Price  System  Menace 

Stock  and  commodity  markets 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  been  wobbUng  for  weeks 
under  a  wave  of  selUng  brought 
on  by  the  resumption  of  peace 
talks  in  Korea  and  a  more  friendly 
attitude  by  the  Russians  toward 
the  West. 

Authoritative  publications  like 
Harper's  Magazine,  The  Nation, 
The  Manchester  Guardian,  and 
the  London  Economist  have  re- 
cently carried  articles  which  ex- 


press fear  of  another  depression 
if  peace  comes  or  even  if  defence 
spending  is  curtailed. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  it 
was  only  World  War  II  that  lifted 
this  Continent  out  of  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930 's.  And  if  it 
were  not  for  the  blood  transfusion 
given  the  Price  System  by  the 
Korean  war,  North  America  would 
now  definitely  be  in  another  seri- 
ous depression. 

A  social  system  which  depends 
upon  wartime  conditions  for  its 
existence  is  not  a  healthy  system 
to  have  around.  We  had  better 
get  rid  of  it,  before  it  gets  rid  of 
us  !  —The  Editor 
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*  SAINT  JOHN,  N.B.— Gordon  G.  Gushing,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Congress  of  Canada,  said  here  that  world  peace  would  mean  severe  unemploy- 
ment in  Canada. 

The  40-year-old  labor  official  said  Canadian  labor  leaders  anticipate  'very  seri- 
ous' unemployment  if  genuine  peace  'comes  fairly  fast.' 

'It's  too  bad  that  employment  has  to  come  with  war,'  he  commented. 

Mr.  Gushing  said  coos  from  the  Kremlin  dove  are  causing  many  wage  earners 
to  worry  about  possible  layoffs. 

'The  average  Canadian  worker  isn't  saving  money.  He  never  has.  With  nothing 
behind  him,  he's  wondering  what  will  happen  to  his  family  if  he  loses  his  job.' 

— Canadian  Press 

ii^  OTTAWA, — Fear  of  a  world  depression,  perhaps  within  two  years,  is  held  by  the 
Canadian   Importers  and  Traders  Association,   embracing  about   400  import   firms. 

Thomas  Oakley,  past  president  of  the  association,  said  there  are  signs  of  slacken- 
ing spending  among  Western  countries.    This  would  result  in  decreasing  world  trade. 

Oakley  said  another  world  depression  'will  probably  bring  about  another  war.' 

— Canadian  Press 

*  MINNEAPOLIS.— A  'player-piano'  type  robot  that  will  direct  the  take-off,  flight 
and  landing  of  an  airplane  without  a  human  hand  touching  the  controls  has  been 
developed  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  it  was  announced  recently. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co.  said  it  had  developed  the  device  for  air 
research  and  development  command.  — British  United  Press 
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When  Is  There  Overpopulation? 


Before  one  can  approach  the  subject  of  over-population,  one  must  first 
define  the  general  standard  of  living  to  be  dealt  with.  If  the  social 
goal  is  to  breed  as  many  low-grade  human  beings  as  can  be  kept  from 
dying,  then  the  world  is  far  from  'over-populated.' 


•pOPULATION  densities  on  vari- 
■*•  ious  parts  of  the  earth  have 
become  so  heavy  that  serious  rec- 
ognition of  the  situation  and  its 
attendant  problems  is  being  forc- 
ed upon  all  people  who  are  con- 
cerned with  thinking  and  plan- 
ning in  the  social  field.  There  is 
considerable  disagreement  over 
definition  of  terms  and  human  ob- 
jectives; so,  in  many  ways,  the 
problem  is  confused.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  views  and 
thoughts  of  others  on  the  subject, 
the  analysis  and  social  objectives 
of  Technocracy  are  clear  and  de- 
finable. 

There  appears  to  be  two  gen- 
eral views  on  the  subject  of  over- 
population, and  these  are  almost 
diametrically  opposed.  One  view 
is  that  held  by  most  scientists  and 
social  realists.  It  contends  that 
many  parts  of  the  earth  are  al- 
ready too  heavily  populated,  and 
that  the  earth  as  a  whole  has  too 
many  people.  These  people  are  in- 
clined to  favor  birth  control  pro- 


grams in,  at  least,  the  more  den- 
sely populated  sections  of  the 
globe. 

The  contrary  view,  held  most 
often  by  disciples  of  authoritarian- 
ism, argues  that  the  earth  is  not 
over-populated,  and  that  many 
more  people  could  be  supported 
than  now  exist.  Supporters  of  this 
view  even  refuse  to  admit  posi- 
tively that  any  area  is  over-pop- 
ulated; although,  when  they  are 
asked  about  Japan,  Holland,  Bri- 
tain, and  Italy,  among  others,  they 
resort  to  Jesuitical  evasiveness. 
This  view  is  most  strongly  voiced 
by  the  adherents  of  certain  reli- 
gious cults  which  hold  that  there 
is  a  virtue  in  having  the  maximum 
number  of  people  that  can  be  kept 
aUve  on  an  area;  or,  at  least,  be 
kept  from  dying  until  the  priests 
have  had  time  to  'save  their  souls.' 

This  latter  view  is  cleverly  sup- 
ported by  the  scholarly  and,  in 
some  ways,  brilUant  work  of  Jo- 
sue  De  Castro,  'The  Geography  of 
Hunger.'  The  former  view  is  given 
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solid  positive  support  by  the  care- 
ful study  and  statistical  evalua- 
tion of  Robert  Cook  and  his  Pop- 
ulation Reference  Bureau,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Those  who  favor  immense  pop- 
ulation densities  are  extremely 
limited  in  their  thinking  about 
human  needs.  They  tend  to  think 
only  in  terms  of  food  require- 
ments. Their  arguments  hover 
around  the  concept  that,  if  a  per- 
son has  enough  to  eat  to  keep 
from  dying — or  if  there  is  a  po- 
tential means  of  supplying  him 
with  this  minimum  amount  of 
nourishment  —  one  cannot  claim 
the  existence  of  over-population. 
They  adroitly  argue  for  the  en- 
couragement of  more  billions  of 
people  on  the  earth;  through  more 
intensive  cultivation  and  produc- 
tion of  food  crops,  through  farm- 
ing the  sea,  and  through  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the 
world's  food  products.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  satisfied  if  there  can  be 
provided  an  average  of  half  an 
acre  of  mediocre  arable  land  for 
each  of  the  world's  inhabitants. 
Conceivably,  a  person  can  be  kept 
from  dying  on  a  half  acre  of  mod- 
erately productive  land,  but,  what 
else  can  he  do?  Nothing. 

The  students  of  population  who 


display  a  more  scientific  and  ap- 
preciative concept  of  man's  re- 
quirements contend  that  each  per- 
son requires  a  minimum  of  two 
acres  of  good  land  to  supply  him 
with  adequate  food,  fiber,  and 
other  organic  crops. 

But,  a  further  insight  into  the 
problem  reveals  that  food  is  not 
the  most  difficult  and  most  criti- 
cal of  man's  requirements;  that  is, 
if  man  is  to  have  any  other  ob- 
jective in  life  than  merely  not 
starving  to  death  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  If  there  is  any  virtue  in  the 
'American  Way  of  Life,'  as  con- 
trasted with  the  lives  of  most 
other  geographical  blocs,  then, 
there  are  factors  more  critical  and 
potentially  more  explosive  than 
the  food  supply.  Lrong-term  sup- 
plies of  energy  and  metals  present 
a  more  immediate  urgency.  Even 
though  we  ignore  the  demands 
and  desires  of  all  other  people  on 
the  earthy  we  can  well  ask  with 
apprehension,  'For  how  long,  and 
from  where,  will  the  people  of  the 
United  States  be  able  to  obtain 
enough  petroleum,  sulfur,  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  and  iron  ore  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  living  of 
which  they  now  boast?' 

If  it  can  be  considered  that 
America's   economy   is   more    de- 
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pendent  upon  any  one  resource 
more  than  another,  that  resource 
obviously  would  be  p)etroleum. 
But,  although  the  United  States 
is  the  world's  Number  One  pro- 
ducer of  petroleum,  it  still  does 
not  produce  enough  for  its  own 
current  requirements;  and  its 
known  reserves,  measured  in 
terms  of  years  ahead  (but  not 
allowing  for  an  increase  in  con- 
sumption), can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one's  two  hands.  And 
this  remains  so,  in  spite  of  a  most 
frantic  and  desperate  search  for 
new  oil  pools.  Besides  that,  the 
United  States  is  importing  around 
a  million  barrels  of  petroleum  a 
day  from  sources  that  may  not 
always  be  available  to  us.  As  the 
increased  mechanization  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  places  ever 
stronger  demands  on  the  petrol- 
eum supplies,  the  United  States' 
oil  merchants  may  soon  find  that 
the  world  does  not  belong  to  them 
alone. 

Suppose  that  one  half  of  the 
earth's  population  should  decide 
that  it  wants  a  standard  of  living 
half  as  high  as  the  average  for  the 
United  States?  The  scramble  for 
energy  and  mineral  resources 
would,  indeed,  be  vicious;  and  the 
life  expectancy  of  that  debauch 


would  be  very  short.  The  situa- 
tion would  become  ridiculous  if 
all  the  world's  people  decided  they 
wanted  a  standard  of  living  equal 
to  the  average  in  the  United  Stat- 
es. We  are  speaking,  now,  of 
standards  of  living  under  the 
wasteful  and  inefficient  practices 
of  Price  System  enterprise.  So, 
in  terms  of  such  aspirations,  the 
world  must  be  considered  already 
as  enormously  over-populated. 

Before  one  can  approach  the 
subject  of  over  -  population,  one 
must  first  define  the  technologi- 
cal stage  of  development  and  the 
general  pattern  of  living  to  be 
dealt  with.  If  the  social  goal  is  to 
breed  as  many  low-grade  human 
beings  as  can  be  kept  from  dying 
on  the  earth,  existing  at  the  bare 
survival  level,  in  abject  poverty, 
degradation,  and  superstition, 
without  hope  of  ever  doing  any- 
thing other  than  keep  from  dying 
until  'their  souls  are  saved,'  then, 
of  course,  the  world  is  far  from 
'over-populated.'  Perhaps,  on  that 
basis,  the  present  population  of 
the  world  could  be  doubled,  or,  if 
it  could  be  efficiently  organized 
and  adequately  enforced,  tripled 
or  quadrupled.  Technocracy  has 
no  interest  in  that  kind  of  mass 
incubation;  but,  we  must  be  wam- 
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ed,  there  are  powerful  interests 
in  the  world  who  earnestly  want 
just  that  for  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind.  The  tyrants  of  fascism 
would  ask  for  or  want  nothing 
better. 

Most  people  are  satisfied  with 
very  little  in  the  way  of  human 
comforts  and  all  they  require  is 
that  these  comforts  be  not  too 
hard  to  come  by.  But  there  is  a 
certain  percentage  of  people  in 
all  lands  who  have  a  strong  urge 
to  seek  personal  aggrandizement 
through  a  conspicuous  display  of 
wealth  in  the  form  of  physical 
goods  and  articles  with  high  scar- 
city values.  These  latter  people 
seek  to  promote  themselves  into 
control  of  as  much  of  the  world's 
loot  and  authority  as  they  can  ac- 
quire, and  the  exact  means  of 
acquiring  them  are  secondary. 
However,  predation  and  spolia- 
tion are  the  most  favored  means 
as  these  tend  to  get  the  most  re- 
sults in  the  least  time,  and  with 
less  need  of  personal  ability,  than 
any  other  means.  Thus,  the  wars 
and  crusades  of  history  mostly 
have  been  undertaken  to  gain  loot 
and  thrones  for  those  who  aspired 
to  social  grandeur-^ at  a  terrific 
cost  in  poverty,   suffering,   and 


death  to  the  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Probably  the  most  potent  factor 
in  the  hysteria  that  now  sweeps 
America  is  the  panicky  fear  in 
'high  places'  that  more  and  more 
of  the  world's  suppressed  peoples 
are  going  to  demand  a  greater 
share  in  the  resources  of  the 
earth  and  thus  close  them  off  to 
exploitation  by  American  enter- 
prise. 

In  any  society  the  self-promot- 
ers are  the  great  hazard  to  the 
general  welfare.  They  find  their 
greatest  satisfaction  in  reaching  a 
high  place  in  a  fascistic  order;  but, 
under  any  phase  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, they  find  conditions  fairly 
favorable  for  social  and  economic 
'climbing,'  although  bad  luck  and 
competition  thwarts  most  of  them 
before  they  reach  their  goals. 
Ambition  and  ability  do  not  al- 
ways go  together.  Any  society 
that  is  to  endure  on  a  stable  basis 
must  be  so  organized  that  it  can 
keep  its  self-promoters  in  check 
and  not  debase  those  who  are 
short  on  luck  or  initiative.  The 
ultimate  in  alternatives  would  be 
a  King  Solomon  with  his  myriads 
of  slaves,  a  Nizam  of  Hyderabad 
with  billions  of  dollars  in  personal 
wealth  and  surrounded  by  mil- 
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lions  of  wretched  untouchables, 
or  a  Hitler  with  innumerable 
estates,  schlosses,  and  monu- 
ments, and  slave  battalions  and 
death  camps. 

Food  is  only  one  requirement 
of  a  p)opulation;  but  the  quality 
and  variety  of  that  food  is  fully  as 
important  as  the  mere  quantity. 
Undernourished  or  malnourished 
masses  of  humanity  are  no  credit 
to  mankind,  however  they  may  be 
regarded  by  certain  spiritual 
authorities.  An  adequate  diet  of 
tasty,  nourishing,  and  vitalizing 
food  in  a  variety  of  forms  for  all 
of  the  inhabitants  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  minimum  require- 
ment in  defining  the  optimum  pop- 
ulation load  of  an  area.  Whenever 
the  amount,  quality,  or  variety  of 
foods  must  be  restricted  because 
of  limited  supply,  we  contend  that 
the  area  is  burdened  with  an  ex- 
cess of  population;  certainly  so, 
in  this  Power  Age. 

Housing  is  another  factor  in  any 
standard  of  living;  and,  through- 
out the  world,  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  comfortable  housing.  Millions 
of  people  are  without  housing  of 
any  kind,  relying  on  natural  shel- 
ters or  miscellaneous  man-made 
structures  to  shield  them  from  the 
worst  of  the  weather.  Other  mil- 


lions live  in  mere  tents,  huts,  and 
mounds,  or  in  crowded  warrens, 
which  are  unsanitary,  unstable, 
and  often  only  token  protection. 
Before  one  can  appraise  an  area 
from  the  standpoint  of  maximum 
allowable  population,  one  must 
include  the  capability  of  provid- 
ing all  the  inhabitants  with  suit- 
able housing. 

In  planning  housing  for  the 
people  of  the  earth,  one  type  of 
housing  above  all  others  is  out. 
This  is  the  type  of  shoddy,  costly 
houses  that  are  now  proliferating 
over  the  suburbs  and  along  the 
highways  of  North  America.  In 
this  age  of  technology,  there  is  no 
physical  reason  why  everyone 
should  not  have  a  decent  dwell- 
ing place;  but,  to  build  and  main- 
tain 'suburban'  housing  for  all  the 
people  of  the  world  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  physical  factors. 
For  one  thing,  too  much  land  is 
sacrificed — 1  and  that  is  needed 
for  raising  crops.  The  transporta- 
tion lines,  over  which  routine 
daily  movements  and  deliveries 
occur,  are  too  extended.  More 
fresh  water  is  required  than  is 
available  in  many  places.  Too 
much  scarce  metal  is  tied  up.  The 
houses  consume  too  much  fuel; 
and  they  are  not  durable  enough. 
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When  dwellings  are  properly 
designed  and  constructed,  using 
materials  which  are  abundant 
and  capable  of  being  fabricated  at 
low  cost,  there  can  be  provided 
adequate  housing  for  the  people 
of  any  area — to  the  full  extent  of 
the  population  density  that  other 
factors  will  permit.  By  adequate 
housing,  we  mean  at  least  one 
spacious,  pleasing  room  for  each 
individual,  affording  privacy,  com- 
fort, and  personal  living  conve- 
niences, with  other  attendant  facil- 
ities conveniently  near  at  hand. 
The  construction  would  involve 
the  use  of  durable  materials  and 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  utiliza- 
tion of  scarce  and  non-replaceable 
metals.  The  buildings  must  be 
well-insulated,  so  as  to  eliminate 
wasteful  use  of  fuel  and  water  for 
heating  and  cooling.  The  housing 
must  be  spread  thin  over  wide 
areas  of  land  that  is  needed  for 
other  things,  and  thereby,  also  ex- 
tend the  transportation  and  utility 
lines  beyond  the  limits  of  efficient 
operation  and  run  up  the  costs  of 
heating  and  maintenance. 

Before  it  can  be  claimed  that 
any  specific  area  is  not  over-pop- 
ulated, it  must  be  shown  that  ade- 
quate housing,  as  well  as  a  health- 
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ful  diet,  can  be  provided  for  all 
the  people  living  there. 

The  supplying  of  suitable  cloth- 
ing is  another  item  to  consider, 
and  an  important  one;  but  this  is 
not  as  critical  as  food  and  hous- 
ing. The  development  of- synthetic 
fibers  is  reducing  the  demand  for 
huge  acreages  of  land  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  plant  fibers  and  to 
the  grazing  of  wool-bearing  ani- 
mals. Even  so,  accounting  for  the 
production  of  textile  materials 
must  be  included  in  any  valid  es- 
timation of  the  potential  popula- 
tion capacity  of  an  area. 

The  amount  of  fresh  water  also 
is  a  potent  limiting  factor.  Lack  of 
water  renders  huge  areas  of  the 
earth's  surface  practically  unin- 
habitable. Until  ways  and  means 
can  be  found  for  increasing  the 
fresh  water  supply,  many  areas 
must  remain  restricated  in  their 
population  density.  The  water  is 
needed  for  household  uses,  indus- 
trial uses,  irrigation,  and  recrea- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  use  on  the 
average  about  one  thousand  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  per  person  per 
day.  With  an  efficient  program  of 
water  usage,  and  with  restrictions 
on  water  wastage,  plus  conserva- 
tion and  replenishment  of  avail- 
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able  water  resources,  this  aver- 
age requirement  probably  could 
be  reduced  somewhat  for  the  Con- 
tinent as  a  whole,  and  a  greater 
population  (as  pertains  to  this  one 
factor)  could  be  permitted;  but, 
even  so,  the  increase  would  be 
finite  and  limited. 

When  it  comes  to  metals,  the 
United  States  has  already  over- 
extended itself .  Imports  of  ore  and 
metals  on  a  large  scale  already  is 
an  imperative.  We  must  concede, 
of  course,  that  the  American  con- 
sumption of  metals  on  a  per  cap- 
ita basis  is  wasteful  and  exces- 
sive; and  that,  no  matter  what 
happens,  the  present  pattern  can- 
not go  on  for  long.  A  higher  effi- 
ciency in  the  development  and 
use  of  metal  resources  is  going  to 
be  required,  regardless  of  the 
form  of  social  order  that  prevails 
in  the  near  future.  Among  other 
things,  a  much  higher  recovery 
rate  of  used  metal  must  be  adopt- 
ed. For  example,  the  tossing  of 
34  billion  metal  cans  onto  the  gar- 
bage dumps  per  year  can  not  for 
long  be  tolerated.  Unnecessary 
use  of  metals,  where  other  more 
available  materials  will  serve  as 
well,  or  nearly  as  well,  must  be 
abandoned;  and  the  use  of  more 
abundant  metals  in  the  place  of 


scarcer  ones  must  be  encouraged. 
Even  with  its  present  relatively 
'Hght'  population  load,  the  United 
States  is  going  to  require  the  ut- 
most in  ingenuity  and  careful  util- 
ization of  its  mineral  resources,  if 
it  is  to  maintain  a  high  -  energy 
civihzation.  If  outside  sources  of 
metals  become  unavailable  to  us, 
as,  indeed,  they  are  bound  to,  this 
requirement  will  become  doubly 
urgent.  Already,  our  industrial- 
ists cry  out  in  anger  whenever  a 
piece  of  the  earth  is  removed  from 
their  exclusive  mineral  preserve, 
or  when  the  people  of  a  distant 
area  demand  a  greater  share  of 
their  own  minerals  for  their  own 
use. 

Imagine  the  dilemma  that  would 
confront  the  high-population  ad- 
vocates if  all  the  people  of  the 
world  should  demand  a  per  capita 
metal  consumption  rate  even  as 
high  as  20  per  cent  that  of  the  Un- 
ited States  today?  The  theory  of 
a  Master  Race  and  a  Ruling  Class 
would  be  tested  with  a  vengeance. 

We  could  mention  many  other 
factors  that  would  enter  into  the 
population  problem  should  any 
attempt  be  made  to  raise  the  aver- 
age standard  of  living  throughout 
the  world.  Recreational  areas 
would  have  to  be  expanded  on  a 
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gigantic  scale.  The  concept  of 
hunting  big  game  and  catching  big 
fish  for  sport  would  have  to  be 
drastically  revised.  Already,  many 
recent  dreams  about  pleasant 
automobile  drives  and  carefree 
excursions  in  house  -  trailers  are 
becoming  clouded  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  so  many  people  wanting  to 
realize  those  dreams.  Automobiles 
and  house-trailers  are  nice,  pro- 
vided too  many  of  the  people  don't 
want  to  use  them  to  go  in  the  same 
direction,  or  to  the  same  places, 
at  the  same  time.  Under  a  more 
efficient  and  socially  beneficial 
program  of  planning,  many  more 
people  could  be  accommodated  in 
their  recreational  desires  than  is 
possible  at  this  time.  Further,  be- 
cause commercialism  now  rules 
the  highways  and  byways,  many 
vacations  and  weekends  which 
might  otherwise  be  joyful  turn 
into  nightmarish  disappointments. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  more 
people  for  the  *good  things'  of 
life,  a  more  balanced-load  pattern 
of  general  operations  must  be  in- 
stituted. 

Obviously,  certain  parts  of  the 
earth  are  better  suited  to  a  heav- 
ier population  density  than  others, 
especially  if  one  thinks  only  of  the 
food-producing  capacity  or  some 


other  one  factor.  But,  when  con- 
sidering all  the  factors  which  en- 
ter into  a  respectably  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  we  find  no  large 
area  capable  of  sustaining  a  huge 
population  on  a  self-  sustaining 
basis.  In  order  to  have  a  spot  as 
densely  populated  as  New  York 
City,  for  example,  there  must  be 
a  million  square  miles  of  'black 
country'  to  support  it. 

North  America  has  more  fresh 
water,  more  energy  resources,  and 
more  metals  than  any  other  like 
area  on  the  earth,  as  well  as  a 
huge  expanse  of  arable  soil  in  the 
temperate  zone,  yet  it  is  begin- 
ning to  suffer  from  symptoms  of 
over-population,  in  spite  of  t  h  e 
fact  that  it  has  one  of  the  world's 
lowest  population  densities.  In 
order  for  North  America  to  in- 
crease its  population,  without  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  its  oper- 
ations and  reducing  the  wastage 
of  its  resources,  the  general  stand- 
ard of  living  would  have  to  be 
reduced.  Yet  there  are  voluble 
people  who  (usually  for  sinister 
reasons)  suggest  that  North  Am- 
erican ports  be  opened  to  large- 
scale  immigrations  from  Italy, 
West  Germany,  and  other  over- 
crowded areas  where  the  domin- 
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ant  mythology  prohibits  popula- 
tion control. 

Although  Technocracy  Inc.  may 
view  the  rest  of  the  world  with  an 
analytical  and  critical  eye,  it  con- 
centrates its  specification  for  a 
new  social  order  to  the  North  Am- 
erican Continent.  Seeing  no  vir- 
tue in  spawning  human  maggots 
under  cesspool  conditions,  Tech- 
nocracy specifies  a  high  standard 
of  living  for  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Continent — a  standard  of 
abundance  for  all.  Thus,  Technoc- 
racy would  impart  to  human 
beings  a  dignity  and  a  standard  of 
comfort  and  decency  that  no  other 
organization  attempts  to  approach, 
even  in  theory. 

So,  when  Technocracy  apprais- 
es the  area  of  the  Technate  of 
North  America  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  optimum  population, 
it  takes  into  consideration  the 
capacity  of  the  Continent  to  sus- 
tain a  standard  of  abundance  for 
all  of  its  inhabitants. 

Technocracy  sees  no  need  for 
huge  labor  battalions  of  human 
toilers,  hence  does  not  go  along 
with  De  Castro  and  others  when 
they  pose  the  need  for  human 
workers  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  dense  population  loads.  Tech- 
nocracy  recognizes   the   need   for 


functional  personnel  to  supervise 
the  operation  of  an  area,  but  does 
not  view  the  work  being  done 
with  human  toil.  We  realize  that, 
with  the  present  development  of 
technology  and  use  of  extraneous 
energy,  only  a  fraction  of  the  ex- 
isting population  of  North  Am- 
erica is  required  to  operate  the 
social  mechanism  and  that,  after 
the  peak  demands  of  the  recon- 
struction period  have  passed,  the 
future  need  will  be  much  less. 

The  criterion  for  estabhshing 
the  limits  of  the  allowable  popula- 
tion load  for  this  Continent  should 
be  the  physical  ability  of  the  Area 
to  maintain  that  population  at  a 
standard  of  abundance  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

Descending  from  the  above  gen- 
eralities, and  applying  statistical 
estimates  to  the  problem,  let  us 
answer  the  question:  'How  many 
people  can  the  Technate  area 
maintain  at  the  standard  which 
Technocracy  specifies?'  Consider- 
ing all  the  known  and  probable 
factors,  that  number  would  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  200  milHon  indi- 
viduals, plus  or  minus  twenty  per 
cent.  The  lowest  figure  in  this 
range  is  the  number  of  people  that 
are  needed  to  operate  the  Conti- 
nent without  imposing  a  heavy 
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load  of  effort  upon  anyone.  The 
highest  figure  in  this  range  is  the 
number  that  can  be  maintained 
without  placing  too  much  of  a 
burden  upon  the  resources  of  the 
Continent. 

It  will  be  argued  that  the  maxi- 
mum figure  in  the  above  range  is 
already  being  crowded  and  that  it 
doesn't  permit  of  any  further  pop- 
ulation growth;  and,  therefore,  it 
implies  an  immediate  policy  of 
population  control.  That  is  cor- 
rect. But,  remember,  the  physical 
circumstances  of  this  Continent, 
not  the  subjective  desires  or  im- 
pulses of  Technocrats,  set  this 
range  and  indicate  the  population 
pohcy  to  be  adopted. 

How  is  such  a  policy  to  be  ad- 
ministered? That  is  secondary; 
but,  we  can  warn,  that  any  pro- 
gram that  relies  upon  voluntary 
human  self-regulation  is  doomed 
to  failure.  The  scientists  know 
how  it  can  be  done.  Technocracy 
merely  proposes  that  the  scien- 
tists of  this   Continent  be  put  in 


charge  of  administering  the  pop- 
ulation control  policy. 

Upon  the  installation  of  a  Tech- 
nate  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  one  can  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  an  immediate  and 
downward  adjustment  in  the  pop- 
ulation, even  should  the  prior  de- 
velopment of  chaotic  internal  con- 
ditions be  avoided.  The  emigra- 
tion of  those  people  who  fanati- 
cally fear  and  detest  abundance 
for  all,  no  doubt,  will  strain  the 
facilities  of  the  shipping  that  is 
available  for  carrying  them  off 
the  Continent.  Technocracy  would 
hail  their  leaving  as  a  great  boon 
to  the  Continent  and  would  do  all 
it  could  to  facilitate  their  depar- 
ture. 

Once  the  population  problem  of 
North  America  were  resolved  on 
a  firm  basis,  our  technically  skill- 
ed and  experienced  administrat- 
ors could  offer  their  services,  in 
an  advisory  capacity,  to  other  con- 
tinents whose  population  prob- 
lems have  been  permitted  to  get 
out  of  hand.    —Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


lAr  LONDON. — ■Britain  is  building  the  world's  first  experimental  atomic  power  sta- 
tion, Supply  Minister  Duncan  Sandys  announced  recently  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

'It  will  produce  electricity  for  industrial  purposes,'  he  said,  'but  it  will  also  be 
able  to  produce  the  explosive  plutonium  to  be  used  in  the  normal  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram.' 

Construction  of  the  plant  in  northern  England  is  expected  to  take  two  years. 

— Reuters 
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100 -Dillion- Dollar  Grab 


The  vast  public-utility,  oil,  mining,  and  lumber  interests  are  getting 
ready  to  move  in  on  America's  ?iatural  resources.  Their  program  adds 
up  to  what  is  probably  the  greatest  raid  on  the  national  wealth  ever 
attempted — a  iOO-billio7i- dollar  grab. 


I'HEY  are  coming  in  hungry, 
*  and  they  are  not  hungry  for 
peanuts.  The  vast  pubHc  -  utihty, 
oil,  mining,  and  lumber  interests 
that  supported  the  Republican 
campaign  are  getting  ready  to 
move  in  on  America's  natural  re- 
sources, and  what  they  want  is  all 
the  country  has  got.  The  new  Ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to  make 
things  easy  for  them,  and  the  pro- 
gram is  beginning  to  be  clear.  It 
adds  up  to  what  is  probably  the 
greatest  raid  on  the  national 
wealth  ever  contemplated. 

First,  of  course,  will  come  the 
off-shore-oil  grab.  Barring  a  com- 
pletely unlikely  change  of  mind  in 
the  White  House,  this  is  as  good 
as  done.  No  one  can  hope  for  any- 
thing more  than  a  brief  rear-guard 
action  against  it.  Next  will  come 
the  grab  for  public  power.  Here 
the  general  idea  is  to  go  on  build- 
ing big  power  plants  with  public 
funds  but  to  make  sure  that  they 


are  run  for  the  benefit  of  the 
power  companies  rather  than  for 
the  people.  The  third  step,  which 
is  still  in  the  formative  stage,  is  in 
some  ways  the  most  appalling.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  tremendously 
valuable  public  domain  be  hand- 
ed over  to  the  states  for  parceUng 
out   to   such  private   interests  as 
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can  make  the  most  lucrative  use 
of  them. 

Ahogether,  the  program  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  get  back  not 
only  to  the  days  of  Herbert  Hoov- 
er but  all  the  way  back  to  the  era 
before  Teddy  Roosevelt.  It  is 
spelled  out  quite  clearly  in  the 
record  of  the  Senate  hearings  on 
the  confirmation  of  Douglas  Mc- 
kay  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
the  official  custodian  of  America's 
publicly  owned  wealth.  When  the 
hungry  special  interests  moved  in 
after  the  election  of  Harding,  this 
department  was  one  of  the  first 
things  they  looked  at.  It  is  even 
more  attractive  to  them  today,  for 
on  top  of  everything  else  it  now 
contains,  in  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation, the  largest  single  gen- 
erator and  transmitter  of  electri- 
city in  the  world.  In  other  words, 
the  stakes  are  immense.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  vitally  important. 

Bear  in  mind  that  everyone  who 
attacks  the  public-power  program 
attacks  it  by  indirection.  The  first 
target  is  the  famous  preference 
clause,  which  simply  provides  that 
the  co-ops  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration,  cities,  pub- 
lic-utility   districts,    and    other 


public  bodies  get  first  rights  to  the 
purchase  of  power  from  federal 
dams.  If  the  preference  clause  can 
be  knocked  out,  if  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  be  kept  from  build- 
ing its  own  transmission  lines,  and 
if — these  things  having  been  done 
— the  utility  companies  are  then 
allowed  to  make  long-term  con- 
tracts with  the  agencies  that  sell 
federal  electric  power,  the  public- 
power  facilities  exist  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  private  companies. 
When  he  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  Sec- 
retary McKay  declared  that  he  be- 
lieves in  the  preference  clause^ — 
'if  the  people  want  it.'  But  he  also 
said  that,  'private  enterprise  has 
a  right  to  pursue  their  business,' 
that  public  power  should  not  be 
given  an  advantage,  and  that  the 
power  companies  ought  not  to  be 
throttled.  He  thought  that  long- 
term  contracts  ought  to  be  made 
with  the  power  companies  and 
that  at  the  present  time^  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  public  power 
was  getting  most  of  the  breaks. 

Senator  Jackson  of  Washington, 
a  staunch  public-  power  man, 
pressed  the  new  Secretary:  Isn't 
it  sound  policy  to  have  power  from 
government  dams  sold  first  to 
public   bodies?    'Not   necessarily,' 
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replied  McKay.  'It  is  a  sound  pub- 
lic policy  that  all  citizens  be  treat- 
ed alike.  ...  If  that  preference 
(clause)  is  in  there,  you  are  un- 
fair to  some  of  the  people  of  the 
states,  because  they  might  want  to 
buy  from  a  publicly  owned  place 
and  they  can't.' 

There  is  nothing  mystifying 
about  any  of  this  if  you  under- 
stand the  jargon.  You  never  attack 
the  preference  clause  openly;  you 
simply  say  that  everybody  ought 
to  get  equal  treatment  and  that 
private  utilities  ought  to  be  free 
of  handicaps.  You  agree  that  the 
government  ought  to  build  the 
great  multi-purpose  dams,  but  you 
object,  as  McKay  did  before  the 
Senate  committee,  to  'the  part  of 
the  federal  government  in  impos- 
ing themselves  in  authority,'  be- 
cause you  feel  that  the  people  of 
the  state  ought  to  have  control 
over  their  own  resources. 

Interpreted  in  that  way,  Mc- 
Kay's words  made  his  position 
clear.  No  attack  in  Congress  on 
the  preference  clause  is  likely  to 
meet  a  very  strong  counter-attack 
from  the  new  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Similarly,  if  a  Congress 
pledged  to  sop  'wasteful  expendi- 
tures' refuses  to  vote  money  for 
government  transmission  lines  — 


and  any  appropriations  granted  in 
the  next  two  years  will  have  to 
get  the  okay  of  a  House  commit- 
tee dominated  by  tight-fisted  Rep- 
resentative Taber  of  New  York — 
McKay  is  not  the  man  to  make  an 
effective  protest. 

Long-term  contracts  for  govern- 
ment power  executed  with  pri- 
vate power  companies  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  preference  clause  and 
also  in  the  absence  of  government 
transmission  lines  would,  as  Sen- 
ator Jackson  pointed  out,  'simply 
dedicate  the  federal  dams  to  the 
utilities.'  And  as  the  retiring  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation,  Michael 
Straus,  remarked,  in  practice  such 
contracts  would  tend  to  become 
perpetual.  Each  one  would  become 
an  inalienable  right,  with  money 
invested,  territory  developed, 
markets  arranged;  to  try  to 
change  or  cancel  one  would  be  to 
raise  a  storm  of  protest  about  loss 
to  customers,  economic  upheaval, 
and  so  on.  All  this  is  the  more  dis- 
turbing since  Congress  is  defin- 
itely to  be  asked  to  change  the 
preference  clause  and  a  deter- 
mined fight  will  be  made  to  keep 
the  government  frcwn  building  any 
more  transmission  lines.  In  t  h  e 
face  of  these  attacks  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  winning  fight  for  public 
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power  being  put  up  by  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  who  talks  as 
McKay  talked  before  the  Senate 
committee. 

An  even  more  serious  question 
than  that  of  power  was  raised  by 
a  remark  dropped  during  the  Mc- 
Kay hearings  by  Senator  Hugh 
Butler  of  Nebraska,  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee.  McKay 
had  just  said  that  he  was  'on  the 
side  of  Louisiana  and  Texas'  in 
the  off  -  shore  -  oil  wrangle,  when 
Butler  interjected:  *I  would  like 
to  say  here  that  when  the  tide- 
lands  question  is  settled  —  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  rather  definitely 
before  too  far  in  this  session  — 
there  are  plans  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  that  will  make  the 
same  theory  applicable  to  public 
lands  now  held  by  the  federal 
government  within  the  state/ 
This  was  not  a  complete  surprise, 
since  both  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  been  suggesting  such 
a  step  ever  since  the  election,  but 
it  was  the  first  indication  that  leg- 
islation is  actually  being  prepared. 
It  is  worth  while  to  take  a  brief 
look  at  what  such  a  step  would 
mean. 

No  one  has  accurately  estimated 


the  total  value  of  what  is  left  of 
the  public  domain — the  land,  the 
oil  and  minerals  under  the  land, 
the  lumber,  the  timber,  the  for- 
age, and  all  the  rest — but  the  best 
guesses  made  by  people  who  are 
in  a  good  position  to  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  run  higher 
than  $30  billion.  Some  estimates 
run  a  good  deal  higher.  Commis- 
sioner Straus  recalls  that  not  long 
ago  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  re- 
tained a  man  to  make  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  worth  of  the  pub- 
lic's possessions.  The  man  threw 
up  the  job  when  his  estimates  got 
above  $100  billion,  saying  that 
after  appraisals  got  that  high  they 
became  meaningless. 

Anyway,  this  is  what  remains 
of  our  heritage  as  Americans.  It 
is  not  exactly  a  white  elephant. 
Even  now  the  government  earns 
more  than  $60,000,000  a  year  from 
oil  and  mineral  royalties  on  prop- 
erties administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management — only  a  part 
of  the  whole.  But  the  success  of 
the  off-shore-oil  grab  has  set  a 
precedent,  and  here  is  the  next 
target.  Now  you  can  see  also  what 
was  really  behind  that  often-re- 
peated Republican  complaint  that 
the  Interior  Department  under 
Ickes,  Krug,  and  Chapman  became 
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an  unconscionable  'empire'  oper- 
ated by  power  -  hungry  bureau- 
crats. If  the  empire  can  be  made 
to  fall,  the  pickings  are  going  to 
be  very,  very  lush. 

Secretary  McKay  told  the  Sen- 
ators that  as  yet  he  had  no  opin- 
ion on  the  proposal  that  the  public 
domain  ought  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  states.  In  response  to  a 
number  of  questions,  however,  he 
did  give  a  fair  measure  of  the 
breadth  of  his  views  on  the  mat- 
ter. Declaring  that  he  had  always 
been  'one  of  the  states'-rights  gov- 
ernors,' he  said,  'I  don't  expect  to 
change  my  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment because  I  go  to  work  for  the 
federal  government.'  He  added 
that  'people  at  the  local  levels  are 
better  able  to  decide  what  is  bet- 
ter for  them  than  somebody  in 
Washington,'  and  that  he  person- 


ally was  not  interested  in  trying 
to  build  an  empire  in  the  depart- 
ment he  now  heads.  When  Sen- 
ator Daniel  of  Texas  told  him  that 
he  was  delighted  to  see  a  good 
states'-rights  man  running  the  In- 
terior Department,  McKay  re- 
plied, 'I  hope  I  don't  disappoint 
you.' 

During  the  recent  political  cam- 
paign Adlai  Stevenson  remarked 
that  while  he  had  a  high  regard 
for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nominee  he  was  a  good  deal  dis- 
turbed by  the  one-eyed  characters 
with  knives  in  their  teeth  who 
seemed  to  be  swarming  over  the 
bulwarks  behind  him.  Well,  here 
they  come,  after  off-shore  oil,  pub- 
lic power,  and  the  whole  pubHc 
domain.  It  will  take  a  very  stout 
fight  to  repel  them. 

— Bruce  Cation 


*  BIRMINGHAM,  Ala. — A  great  new  coal  industry  by  cooking  the  coal  where 
nature  placed  it  underground  was  predicted  here  by  the  director  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Jack  J.  Forbes. 

He  spoke  to  the  first  international  conference  on  the  underground  gasification  of 
coal  numbering  more  than  100  American  fuel  scientists  and  19  delegates  from  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Italy.  All  those  countries  are  trying  this  new  scienti- 
fic coal  recovery. 

The  U.S.  is  doing  the  same  at  Gorgas,  Ala.,  near  here,  and  the  conference  will 
go  there  to  see  the  U.S.  plant  in  operation. 

This  Alabama  plant  is  a  forerunner  of  a  great  industry  of  the  future,'  said 
Forbes.  'It  will  make  use  of  things  which  today  are  useless,  the  submarginal  resources 
in  our  coal.' 

Cooking  is  done  by  starting  a  fire  in  a  seam.  The  coal  products  go  up  a  chimney. 
Depending  on  how  the  fire  is  controlled,  the  products  may  be  heated  to  run  an  engine, 
or  gases  that  will  make  anything  from  gasoline  to  clothing.  — Associated  Press 
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^ecAftala^  in  the  lleAJxiun.aHt 

■T^ORONTO. — The  restaurant  of  the  future  was  on  display  recently, 
^  complete  with  push-button  soda  fountains,  gravy-resistant  wall- 
paper and  coffee  robots. 

While  the  machines  are  doing  all  the  work,  the  waitresses  will  be 
resting  up  in  a  'waitress  rejuvenator.*  They  won't  have  much  to  do 
any  more,  anyway,  except  trot  around  in  costumes  with  'appetite 
appeal.' 

The  innovations  were  displayed  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Restaurant  Association,  where  exhibitors  and  1200  food 
service  men  met  to  show  their  wares  and  talk  over  how  to  serve  big- 
ger and  better  hamburgers. 

The  latest  gadgets  just  about  replace  the  employee.  A  push-but- 
ton coffee  robot  serves  it  either  black  or  with  cream  and  sugar,  to  take 
out  or  for  the  tables,  and  also  supplies  hot  chocolate  and  hot  water. 

The  new  soda  fountain  practically  eliminates  the  soda  jerk.  A 
pressurizing  machine  under  the  gleaming  stainless  steel  fountain 
serves  ice-cold  milk  shakes  and  drinks  already  mixed. 
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There  are  meat-tenderizers  to  take  care  of  the  steak  that's  too 
tough,  and  if  you  splash  gravy  on  the  wallpaper  when  you  try  to  cut 
your  meat,  that's  all  right  too.  The  new  wallpaper  repels  all  grease 
stains  and  can  be  washed,  the  man  said,  25,000  times. 

In  the  restaurant  of  tomon-ow  there'll  be  no  excuse  for  a  grumpy 
waitress,  because  she  can  whip  out  for  a  10-minute  massage  in  the 
'waitress  rejuvenator'  that  should  make  her  a  new  woman.  The  manu- 
facturers of  the  chair  said  it  gives  10  minutes  of  gentle  massage,  con- 
centrating on  the  feet  and  the  back,  and  ought  to  be  more  popular  than 
the  traditional  coffee  break. 

Lipstick  stains  will  no  longer  plague  customers  when  they  reach 
for  a  glass  of  water.  One  manufacturer  has  a  new  chemical  which 
when  mixed  into  dishwater  wipes  away  all  traces  of  the  paint. 

For  the  uninvited  guests  in  restaurants,  there's  an  insect  fumi- 
gator  that  won't  let  a  fly  or  cockroach  get  within  50  feet. 

The  automatic  insecticide  vaporizer,  first  used  during  the  last  war 
in  packed  bomb  shelters,  is  odorless  and  silent  and  harmless  to  hu- 
mans and  food,  but  deadly  to  all  insects.  — British  United  Press 


Qaal  Lif  demote  Qant^oi 

A^HARLESTOWN,  West  Virginia.— Engineers  for  the  United  States 
^^  Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemical  Corporation  think  they  have  part 
of  the  answer  that  some  day  may  bring  an  era  of  'sunshine  mining' 
vrhen  miners  will  not  have  to  go  under gi*ound  to  get  coal. 

They  recently  ran  a  test  of  their  new  machine  that  digs  coal  by 
remote  control,  and  the  results  satisfied  the  most  optimistic  expecta- 
tions. 

The  engineers  cautioned  that  this  doesn't  mean  the  miners  in  the 
deep  pits  can  expect  to  get  above  ground  in  the  foreseeable  future,  but 
the  system  may  help  eliminate  the  most  dangerous  types  of  mines, 
those  jutting  into  the  sides  of  mountains  or  hills.  In  such  mines,  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  a  mountain  slide  that  will  cave  in  a  shaft. 
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The  mechanical  miner  was  inserted  into  an  outcropping  coal 
seam  on  a  mountainside  20  miles  from  here.  It  began  pulling  out  coal 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  tons  a  minute.  The  coal  dropped  onto  a  con- 
veyor belt  and  was  carried  down  the  mountainside  to  a  dumping  area. 
Within  eight  hours,  567  tons  of  coal  had  been  taken  out,  none  of  it 
touched  by  human  hands. 

In  one  week  it  piled  up  some  6000  tons,  with  about  65%  of  recov- 
ery from  the  seam. 

At  present,  the  mechanical  ferret  can  reach  700  feet  within  the 
earth,  but  soon  it  will  be  able  to  reach  coal  at  1000  feet. 

The  possibility  of  cutting  through  rock  and  veering  off  the  coal 
seam  is  eliminated  by  means  of  electronic  eyes  mounted  on  the  cut- 
tmg  edge  which  send  back  beams  to  a  control  panel. 

The  devices,  called  stratascopes,  are  mounted  on  the  outermost 
cutting  teeth.  In  the  control  cab,  the  stratascopes  are  coupled  to  two 
polar  oscilloscopes  having  circular  screens  resembling  radar  screens. 
Each  stratascope  makes  a  circle  of  light  on  the  screen  and  the  irregu- 
larities on  the  screen  tell  the  operator  what  kind  of  stratum  the  ma- 
chine is  cutting  through. 

If  the  cutters  run  into  rock  where  the  seam  of  coal  is  broken,  and 
either  upthrust  or  downthrust,  the  circles  take  on  a  jagged  appear- 
ance, telling  the  operator  exactly  where  the  coal  seam  ran  out.  Then 
he  can  maneuver  the  cutters  upward  or  downward  until  he  hits  the 
coal  again. 

Different  rock  strata  form  different  patterns  on  the  oscillation 
screen,  and  since  most  coal  strata  have  a  nearly  fixed  relation  to  each 
other,  there  is  little  variation  in  the  circle  on  the  screen  as  long  as 
the  cutters  are  going  through  coal.  This  electronic  eye  also  keeps  the 
machine  from  drifting  off  course,  and  pulling  out  dirt  instead  of  coal. 

— British  United  Press 


if  A  relatively  handy-sized  electronic  brain  that  can  figure  out  your  income  tax  or 
test  the  performance  of  a  guided  missile  has  been  unveiled  in  Brooklyn. 

In  a  lighter  moment  at  the  demonstration,  the  machine  defeated  all  comers  at  a 
game  of  nim,  which  is  to  tic-tac-toe  like  chess  is  to  checkers. 

The  brain  is  known  as  the  'elecom  100,'  a  product  of  the  electronic  computer 
corporation.  — Associated  Press 
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T^EW  YORK. — ^The  turbo-jet  airplane  engine  is  being  steadily  im- 
^^  proved  and  the  force  of  its  thrust  now  'is  fantastic  by  comparison 
with  the  most  optimistic  expectation  of  10  years  ago/ 

This  is  stated  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  whose 
new  turbo-jet,  now  qualified  for  quantity  production  and  selected  for 
some  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  fast  new  fighter  planes,  is  described  as  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world. 

A  good  deal  of  the  improvement  has  been  due  to  use  of  the  new 
magic  metal  titanium,  stronger  than  steel  but  light  as  aluminum,  in 
the  face  of  enormous  difficulties  which  have  been  overcome  by  the 
engineers. 

'Titanium  has  three  qualities  that  grip  the  attention,'  according  to 
the  announcement.  'It  weighs  but  two-thirds  as  much  as  ferritic  mate- 
rials (iron  and  steel)  and  is  equally  strong.  It  retains  its  strength  up 
to  about  800  degrees  Fahrenheit,  which  is  far  above  the  limiting  tem- 
peratures for  aluminum.  It  is  almost  completely  unaffected  by  salt 
air  and  water. 

'But  even  after  the  knotty  problem  of  wimiing  the  metal  and  its 
ores  at  a  cost  within  bounds  had  been  solved,  problems  of  how  to 
machine  titanium  threatened  to  wreck  the  program.  Titanium  cannot 
be  cut  by  ordinary  techniques.  It  smears  on  the  tool. 

'Jet -engine  metallurgists  found  the  answer  partially  to  lie  in 
machining  the  material  at  low  temperature,  created  by  bathing  the 
tool  and  the  work  in  a  stream  of  evaporating  carbon  dioxide,  112  deg- 
rees below  zero. 

'The  problems  of  using  titanium  alloy  for  jet-compression  disks 
have  been  solved.  Engineers  now  are  working  to  reduce  the  cost, 
which  still  is  high. 

'Development  work  to  use  titanium  for  compression  blades  is  well 
under  way.  Titanium  for  blades,  in  addition  to  its  salt-air  corrosion 
resistance,  has  a  two-fold  advantage  because  of  its  light  weight  for  a 
given  strength. 
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*One  of  the  most  important  criteria  of  turbo-jet  design  is  the  ratio 
of  thrust  to  engine  weight.  The  lighter  the  engine  for  a  given  thrust, 
the  lighter  the  empty  airplane  and  the  greater  its  pay  load  of  fuel  or 
armament.  One  of  the  important  developments,  not  yet  complete,  is 
the  use  of  hollow  blades  fabricated  of  sheet  metal,  instead  of  forged  or 
case  solid  metal.'  — ^North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 


TNETROIT. — Progress  toward  automatic  factories  and  mechanization 
^^  were  singled  out  here  as  'the  logical  way  to  support  the  nation's 
increased  production  goals'  in  a  talk  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cutting  Tool  Manufacturers  Association  by  Arthur  F.  Vinson,  assis- 
tant manager  of  manufacturing  for  the  General  Electric  Co. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  electrical  industry  alone  expects  to  build 
as  much  equipment  in  the  next  ten  years  as  it  has  in  its  entire  75-year 
history. 

Vinson  said  that  World  War  II  contributed  greatly  toward  the 
development  of  automatic  processes  through  the  strides  made  in  the 
field  of  computing  mechanisms  and  control  systems. 

However,  he  stated,  these  steps  were  a  part  of  the  'logical  order 
of  development'  which  has  been  going  on  for  years  in  the  direction  of 
more  complete  mechanization.  He  cited  these  examples  : 

1.  In  1914,  the  first  automatic,  unattended  electrical  substation 
v/as  built  and  operated. 

2.  In  1917,  the  first  fully  automatic  hydro-electrical  AC  gener- 
ator was  built  and  operated. 

3.  In  1932,  a  fully  automatic  system  was  installed  in  New  York 
City  which  enabled  a  lone  operator  to  control  120  electrical  substations. 

'These  are  all  steps  in  the  right  direction,'  he  explained,  'but  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go.'  He  pointed  out  that  within  the  General 
Electric  Co.  no  product,  at  the  present  time,  is  automatically  packaged. 

Vinson  concluded:  'This  method  of  controlling  manufacture  will 
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become  increasingly  attractive  and  those  who  refuse  to  progress,  those 
who  chng  to  the  old  methods  too  long,  will  fall  by  the  wayside. 

'On  the  other  hand,  those  who  progressively  mechanize  within  the 
limits  of  their  ability  to  support  technical  improvements  will  contri- 
bute the  most  toward  the  support  of  our  expanding  economy.' 

— United  Press 


^le44jL  Zle4nentan.if.  PoAtixUe 

TTTASHINGTON. — The  discovery  of  a  new  elementary  particle  of 
^^  nature,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all,  has  been 
reported  to  the  American  Physical  Society. 

It  is  the  V  particle,  named  for  the  V-shaped  track  it  makes  when 
photographed  in  a  cloud  chamber,  the  device  commonly  used  by  phys- 
icists to  make  minute  elements  of  matter  visual. 

The  existence  of  these  mysterious  bits  of  matter  was  first  indi- 
cated in  British  experiments  carried  out  in  1947,  it  was  explained  by 
Dr.  Robert  Leighton  of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
British  work  now  has  been  confirmed  by  a  California  Tech  research 
team  headed  by  Dr.  Carl  D.  Anderson,  a  Nobel  prize  winner. 

The  V  particle  is  a  particularly  heavy  meson.  The  meson  is  a 
mysterious  particle  that  appears  in  the  disintegration  of  cosmic  rays 
and  has  been  produced  in  certain  atom-splitting  machines.  It  exists  in 
four  forms  and  has  been  described  as  the  'cement'  that  holds  the 
nucleus  of  an  atom  together. 

The  new  meson  apparently  is  something  different.  The  evidence 
gathered  at  California  Tech  is  that  when  it  splits  in  two,  one  of  its 
parts  is  either  a  proton  or  a  neutron,  the  particles  that  make  up  the 
atom's  nucleus. 

The  proton  and  nuetron  have  been  regarded  up  to  now  as  ultimate 
particles,  indivisible  and  without  any  insides,  as  it  were.  The  heavy 
meson  reportedly  can  be  interpreted  as  evidence  that  either  one  of 
them  has  the  capacity  of  swelling  up  by  absorbing  energy,  which  has 
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a  mass  equivalent  of  matter.   In  other  words,  they  can  be  blown  up, 
so  they  may  have  an  internal  structure  of  some  sort. 

Thus,  the  California  Tech  research,  carried  out  under  grants  from 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  can  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
mesons  represent  excited,  higher-than-normal  energy  states  of  the 
familiar  nuclear  particles.  In  this  picture  the  excited  particles,  after 
about  a  tenth  of  a  billionth  of  a  second,  emit  one  of  the  familiar  tjnpes 
of  mesons  and  decay  to  their  natural  state. 

Although  its  mechanism  is  completely  unknown,  this  peculiar  be- 
havior resembles,  although  on  a  more  fundamental  scale,  that  of  the 
radioactive  isotopes,  widely  used  in  medical  and  other  scientific  re- 
search. Isotopes  are  created  out  of  ordinary  chemical  elements  that 
absorb  energy  when  the  protons  and  neutrons  in  their  nuclei  are  re- 
arranged under  bombardment  in  atomic  piles.  They  release  this  energy 
in  radioactivity  when  they  return  to  a  stable  state. 

One  important  phase  of  the  research  now  going  on  at  California 
Tech  is  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  the  decay  products  include 
not  only  the  ordinary  positively  charged  protons  but  also  protons 
carrying  a  negative  electric  charge.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  predicted 
existence  of  negative  protons  will  be  established. 

Some  extreme  predictions  have  been  made  about  the  possibilities 
of  negative  protons.  Up  to  now,  the  observation  of  them  has  been 
claimed  only  by  Russian  physicists.  There  have  been  implications  that 
they  might  be  made  the  basis  of  an  extraordinarily  annihilating  atomic 
bomb. 

The  work,  Dr.  Leighton  explained,  necessarily  is  slow  and  tedious 
Cosmic  rays  of  sufficient  energy  to  release  the  V  particles  are  few  and 
far  between.  None  has  yet  been  produced  in  any  of  the  atom-smash- 
ing machines.  Up  to  date,  16,000  cosmic-ray  photographs  have  been 
studied.   Only  fifty-three  V  particles  have  been  found. 

— ^British  United  Press 


^  NEW  YORK. — More  and  more  the  machine  is  getting  into  poultry  business. 
There  are  gadgets  which  pick  off  the  feathers,  debeak  hens  which  peck  each  other,  and 
sort  eggs.  Recently  a  tractor  has  been  added  which  pulls  a  set  of  long  revolving  teeth 
to  stir  up  the  litter  in  a  chicken  house.  — Associated  Press 
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lyjEW  YORK. — ^Publishers  have  inspected  production,  models  of  a 
*^  jxhotographic  type-composing  machine  heralded  as  the  symbol  of 
a  new  age  in  printing. 

The  new  machine,  photon,  made  by  Photon,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  was  unveiled  last  winter  when  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  said  it  was  a  milestone  in 
civilization. 

Bush  is  a  director  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Research  Foundation,  also 
of  Cambridge,  a  non^-profit  organization  founded  in  1949  to  advance 
graphic  arts  through  the  appHcation  of  modem  technology. 

Hundreds  of  publishers  and  executives  attending  the  67th  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  here  inspected 
two  machines  on  view. 

The  machine,  which  has  a  standard  electric  typewriter  mechan- 
ism mounted  on  what  looks  like  an  organ  console  54  inches  wide,  can 
be  operated  by  an  otherwise  untrained  typist. 

The  keyboard  controls  a  complex  electrical  network.  Pushbutton 
controls  select  type  faces,  size  of  type,  positioning,  justification  and  so 
forth.  Typing  errors  can  be  corrected  with  simple  correction  keys. 

Wilham  Garth,  president  of  Photon,  Inc.,  claims  the  2,000-pound 
machine  will  revolutionize  type-setting  and  halve  the  costs  eliminat- 
ing expensive  and  time-consuming  composing  rooms. 

The  machine  photographs  the  letters  from  a  glass  matrix  desk  and 
delivers  the  image  to  photo  film. 

The  film,  100  feet  long,  can  be  developed  either  as  a  positive  or 
negative  galley.  When  developed,  it  is  ready  for  proofs  for  make-up  or 
engraving  on  metal  plates.  — Associated  Press 


-jAr  STOCKHOLM,  Sweden. — A  new  robot  clock  for  remote  control  of  electrical 
circuits,  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world  to  provide  a  choice  of  timings 
over  a  period  of  more  than  24  hours,  will  soon  be  marketed  by  the  Co-operative 
Union. 

It  will  turn  a  switch  off  and  on  50  times  at  specified  hours  for  an  entire  week. 

— Foreign  Trade 
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Through  The  Technoscope. . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this   Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

COMPLETELY  AUTOMATIC  ELE- 
vator  control  for  heavy  traffic  buildings 
is  claimed  by  Westinghouse  Electric  Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh,  for  its  new  Auto- 
matic Traffic  Pattern  Control.  The  new 
mechanism  changes  its  control  of  eleva- 
tors as  the  demand  changes.  For  instance, 
up  cars  are  favored  in  the  morning  and 
down  cars  at  quitting  time. 

The  new  controls  are  designed  for  use 
with  the  Westinghouse  Selectomatic  sys- 
tem of  operatorless  elevators.  No  opera- 
tors are  needed,  and  no  starter  is  requir- 
ed to  change  the  controls  with  the  changes 
in  demand,  according  to  the  company. 

The  elevator  will  automatically  shift 
its  operation  with  changes  in  demand  re- 
gardless of  how  many  times  the  load  may 
change  during  the  day.  Up  cars  may  be 
favored  in  the  morning  and  after  lunch. 
Down  cars  may  demand  faster  service 
for  the  morning  coffee  hour  and  at  noon 
as  well  as  in  the  evening. 

The  unit,  now  available  for  general 
sale,  has  been  tried  under  actual  condi- 
tions in  several  installations.  The  first  in- 
stallation was  the  Michigan  Bell  Tele- 
phone Building  in  Detroit. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  PROCESS  FOR 
mounting  swatches  on  display  cards  has 
been  developed  by  Matherson-Selig  Color 
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Card  Co.,  Chicago.  The  process  can 
handle  up  to  50  swatches,  cloth  or  plas- 
tic, simultaneously. 

THIS  MASSIVE  STEEL  STRUCTURE. 
said  to  be  the  world's  largest  primary 
gyratory  crusher,  is  being  used  by  Climax 
Molybdenum  Co.  to  process  molybden- 
um ore  at  the  firm's  new  Storke  Level 
plant  high  in  Colorado's  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Constructed  by  Nordberg  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  the  crusher  stands  as  high  as  a 
three-story   buiding.    It   took    12    special 
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heavy-duty  railroad  cars  to  ship  the  mon- 
ster. It  can  crumble  up  to  3,000  tons  an 
hour,  depending  on  size  of  product  re- 
quired and  material  being  crushed. 

A  MASS  SPECTROMETER  FOR  MON- 
itoring  and  controlling  continuous  pro- 
cesses in  chemical  plants  and  oil  refiner- 
ies has  been  developed  by  Consolidated 
Engineering  Corporation,  Pasadena,  Cal- 
ifornia. Accessories  adapt  the  new  instru- 
ment for  use  as  a  production-line  leak 
detector  or  an  analytical  mass  spectro- 
meter. It  will  check  either  major  consti- 
tuents of  a  gas  or  for  impurities. 

AS  AN  EX-NAVY  MAN  CAN  TELL 
you,  chipping  rust  scale  by  hand  is  a 
slow,  tedious,  and  much  cussed  job.  A 
lot  of  other  people  have  similar  prob- 
lems when  they  remove  mill  scale,  shave 
ice  from  floors  or  refrigerator  lines,  re- 
move old  paint,  or  clean  vats  and  bins. 
Now  G.  H.  Tennant  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
has  a  machine  to  do  the  job  automati- 
cally. One  man  working  the  trigger  can 
do  the  work  of  an  eight-man  scraping 
crew,  the  firm  says.  The  machine,  called 
a  Hand  Revo-Tool,  cleans  an  8-inch  path 
and  is  specially  designed  for  rapid  clean- 
ing, concrete,  brick,  plaster,  and  other 
hard  surfaces.  Tennant  claims  that  it  is 
59%  cheaper  than  sand  blasting  for  clean- 
ing metal  surfaces  for  repainting. 

ANY  LOAD  THAT   IS  RAISED  AND 

moved  by  hook  and  crane  is  bound  to 
swing.  Sometimes  it  spills;  that  is  always 
a  nuisance,  and  it  can  be  dangerous  if 
the  load  is  radioactive  or  even  just  hot. 
Beating  that  problem  is  a  matter  of 


highly  skilled  manpower.  A  topnotch 
crane  operator  can  hold  swing  to  a  min- 
imum. And  where  possible  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  a  workman  walk  or  ride  be- 
side the  load  and  steady  it. 

Now  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  at 
Chicago,  111.,  has  devised  a  crane  with 
automatic  controls  that  can  duplicate 
everything  the  most  skilled  craneman 
can  do  and  then  some.  The  laborator>' 
has  left  its  crane  in  the  scale-model  stage, 
but  hopes  that  industry  will  pick  it  up 
for  real-life  operation. 

Essentially,  the  new  crane  substitutes 
automatic  mechanism  for  the  operator's 
controls.  Now,  all  the  operator  has  to  do 
is  turn  a  knob  that  starts  the  crane  in 
the  right  direction.  From  then  speed  and 
other  factors  are  automatically  adjusted 
to  hold  down  swinging. 

Hoisting  is  controlled  by  a  continuous 
variable  speed  drive,  which  gives  smooth- 
er lifting  than  is  possible  for  a  conven- 
tional crane.  A  feed  -  back  arrangement 
means  that  the  lifting  of  the  load  can  be 
brought  to  a  smooth  stop  automatically. 

A  DROP  OF  RAIN  STRIKING  A 

small  grid  on  the  exterior  of  a  building 
may  someday  automatically  close  your 
windows  during  a  storm  and  open  them 
afterward.  Micro-Moisture  Controls,  Inc., 
has  produced  pilot  models  using  an  ad- 
aptation of  the  company's  system  for 
automatically  closing  convertible  tops  on 
automobiles. 

FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS,  RADAR  HAS 
been  spotting  breaks  in  overhead  electri- 
cal transmission  lines.  Now  radar  has 
gone  underground,  locating  damage  in 
buried  cables,  too. 
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The  new  unit,  called  radar  fault  loca- 
ter,  was  developed  by  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co.  and  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Northern  Illinois.  It  uses  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  military  radar,  except  that  the 
impulses  travel  over  a  wire  instead  of 
through  the  air. 

When  a  fault  develops  in  a  line  or 
cable,  the  fault  locator  is  hooked  up  to 
one  terminal.  The  radar  impulse  travels 
to  the  point  of  damage  and  returns.  The 
elapsed  time,  translated  into  distance, 
shows  the  approximate  location  of  the 
fault. 

TRANSISTORS,   NOW   MADE   FROM 

scarce  germaniimi,  may  some  day  be 
made  from  an  inexpensive  compound  of 
aluminum  and  antimony.  Rectifiers  have 
already  been  produced  at  Battelle  Mem- 
orial Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  the 
new  semi-conductor  material.  Scientists 
there  claim  its  use  in  making  transistors 
is  a  distinct  possibility. 


BENDIX   AVIATION   CORP.    IS   EN- 

tering  the  industrid  controls  field  with 
its  new  'electronic  jack  -  of  -  all  -  trades' 
.known  as  Ultra- Viscoson.  The  instrument 
instantly  and  continuously  measures  and 
controls  the  viscosity  (flowability)  of 
liquids  by  ultra-high-frequency  sound 
waves.  Production  will  get  under  way  at 
once  at  the  company's  Cincinnati  divi- 
sion. 

A  STEAM  JET  PROCESS  OF  Mix- 
ing carbon  black  thoroughly  into  rubber 
in  its  liquid  state  has  been  announced  by 
Copolymer  Corp.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  The 
process  is  said  to  have  shown  in  road 
tests  a  20%  improvement  in  road  wear 
over  control  tires  of  the  best  'cold'  GR-S 
rubber  produced  by  other  methods. 

PROTECTIVE    DEVICES    IN    ELEC- 

trical  circuits  such  as  circuit  breakers  and 
overload  relays  can  now  be  tested  swiftly 
and  economically  for  performance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  company,  periodic  testing 
with  a  new  instrument  manufactured  by 
Multi-Amp  Corp.,  Harrison,  N.J.,  will  do 
much  to  prevent  short  circuits,  motor 
burnouts  and  electrical  fires. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  FLUID  TRANS- 
mission  features  a  tractor  put  out  by 
B  r  e  a  d  y  Tractor  and  Implement  Co., 
Solon,  Ohio.  The  firm  says  the  new  drive 
eliminates  gear  shifting,  sudden  jerky 
starts,  and  stalling.  The  tractor  can  be 
used  for  plowing,  rolling  lawns,  hauling, 
operating  air  compressors,  and  as  a  mo- 
bile power  source. 

CONVEYOR  TROLLEY  WHEELS  CAN 
be  lubricated  automatically  with  a  new 
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device  introduced  by  Alemite  division  of 
Stewart  -  Warner  Corporation,  Chicago, 
111.  It  delivers  a  preset,  constant  shot  of 
either  oil  or  lubricant  to  each  trolley 
wheel  on  each  side  of  the  conveyor  sys- 
tem into  which  it  is  installed. 

URANIUM  HUNTERS  ARE  NOW 

using  a  'scintillation  unit'  said  to  be  more 
reliable  than  a  Geiger  counter.  The  unit, 
built  into  a  Willys  station  wagon,  has  a 
boom  that  can  lower  a  probe  into  cre- 
vices and  over  cliffs.  As  the  probe  is 
withdrawn,  any  radioactivity  is  recorded 
and  measured  precisely. 

DYNAMOTIVE  IS  A  GAS-POWERED 
lift   truck   with   electric   transmission  of- 


fered by  Automatic  Transportation  Co., 
Chicago.  The  company  claims  it  combines 
the  traditional  low  maintenance  costs  and 
performance  characteristics  of  straight 
electric  trucks  with  the  constant  power 
service  that  can  be  .derived  from  a  gas- 
oline engine. 

ELECTRICAL  CONNECTIONS  WERE 

installed  fast  at  the  recently  modernized 
Kaiser-Fraser  plant  at  Dowagiac,  Mich. 
Over  700  feet  of  General  Electric's  flex- 
ible interlocked  armor  cable  were  pulled 
into  position  in  45  minutes.  Replacing 
old  low-voltage  cable,  the  new  distribu- 
tion system  saves  copper,  also  permits 
greater  freedom  in  plant  layout. 


^  LOS  ANGELES. -The  dream  of  global  television  may  be  brought  to  reality  by 
the  new  midget  crystal  amplifying  devices  called  transistors,  an  industry  engineer 
told  broadcasters  recently. 

Neal  McNaughten,  manager  of  engineering  for  the  National  Association  of  Radio 
and  Television  Broadcasters,  said  use  of  transistors  in  cables  might  make  it  possible 
to  transmit  TV  programs  across  water  gaps  too  wide  to  be  jumped  by  microwave 
radio  beams. 

McNaughten  explained  that  transistors,  required  only  a  small  fraction  as  much 
current  as  present  methods,  might  make  it  possible  to  develop  underwater  cables  to 
Europe  that  would  bridge  the  water  gaps  and  connect  with  microwave  facilities  cover- 
ing land  portions  of  the  route.  — Associated  Press 

if  WOOMERA,  Australia. — Prime  Minister  Robert  Menzies  today  launched  the 
British  Commonwealth's  'weapon  of  the  future' — a  robot  jet  which  can  'smell  out' 
and  destroy  enemy  planes. 

As  he  pressed  a  button,  government  ministers  watched  the  slim,  pilotless  plane 
rise  from  its  base  a  mile  away  and  streak  across  the  desert  wastes  of  the  1,200-mile 
Woomera  range  at  supersonic  speed. 

Officials  said  the  plane,  the  Jindivik  Mark  I,  outclasses  all  previous  pilotless 
planes  in  speed,  performance  and  landing  gear.  It  compares  favorably  with  piloted  jet 
planes,  though  only  half  the  size.  The  machine  is  the  baby  of  Ian  Fleming,  one  of 
Britain's  top  scientists.  — Reuters 

^  NEW  YORK. — An  electrically-powered  automobile  which  its  sponsors  say  can 
'accelerate  like  a  jet'  was  named  as  winner  of  the  'most  unique  and  advanced  engin- 
eering' award  at  the  International  Motor  Sports  Show  here. 

Manufactured  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  the  car  derives  all  its  power  from  electrically 
produced  batteries  and  also  by  a  gasoline-driven  generator.    It  has  no  transmission. 
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Must  the  Change  Be  Drastic? 


Technocracy  cannot  give  encouragement  to  the  hopes  of  the  gradual- 
ist. The  impact  of  the  productive  technology  of  North  America  does 
not  pose  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  on  a  piecemeal,  gradual  or 
makeshift  basis.    The  solution  must  be  all-inclusive. 


n  PERSON  of  reasonable  intel- 
■^^  ligence,  when  first  confronted 
with  Technocracy,  reaUzes  that  its 
proposals  merit  attention,  even 
though  they  may  disturb  his  tran- 
quility of  mind  to  a  greater  or  les- 
ser extent.  He  is  usually  aware,  to 
some  degree,  that  there  is  some- 
thing 'wrong'  with  our  present  so- 
cial order.  He  is  probably  bewil- 
dered and  disappointed  by  all  this 
talk  of  war,  but  he  is  afraid  to 
voice  his  sentiments  for  fear  of 
being  smeared  or  penalized.  If  he 
has  a  family  and  a  job,  or  has  per- 
sonal ambitions,  he  is  not  free  to 
speak  his  thoughts  but  must  take 
into  consideration  what  his  em- 
ployer, the  'loyalty'  inquisitors, 
and  the  neighbors  expect  of  him. 
The  intelligent  North  American 
may  not  understand  clearly  how 
we  have  business  booms  and  in- 
flation or  business  depressions  and 
deflation,  and  he  may  feel  help- 
less to  do  anything  about  either; 
but,  no  doubt,  he  hopes,  and  intui- 
tively feels   that   war  is  not  the 


only  answer  to  these  economic 
problems.  He  used  to  have  rela- 
tive confidence  in  the  economic 
system  and  in  the  businessmen 
and  financiers  who  manipulated 
it.  But  when  it  and  they  flounder- 
ed, he  turned  to  the  government 
and  to  the  politicians  to  get  things 
back  on  an  even  keel.  Today,  he 
is  not  so  sure  of  either  the  sys- 
tem or  its  business  leadership.  He 
has  been  disillusioned  again;  and 
he  has  learned  from  sad  exper- 
ience not  to  trust  anybody. 

There  must  be  some  way  of 
running  the  country,  though,  that 
is  beneficial  to  its  citizens,  he 
feels.  But,  Technocracy!  Its  social 
objectives  sound  wonderful;  and 
it  appears  to  be  intellectually 
compatible  with  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  However,  it  looks 
like  such  a  big  change.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  sacred  to  the  Tech- 
nocrats. Mechanical  efficiency  ap- 
pears to  dominate  their  thinking 
about  society.  He  becomes  appre- 
hensive and  suspicious.  He  has 
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learned  not  to  trust  anything,  so 
he  is  a  little  afraid  to  venture 
more  than  a  step  or  two  beyond 
his  present  milieu.  Surely,  he 
argues,  we  can  move  ahead  into 
a  saner  society  without  giving  up 
so  much  of  the  Old  Way.  Then,  in 
order  to  spread  the  responsibility 
for  inaction  over  a  wider  base,  he 
asks:  Isn't  it  too  much  to  expect 
people  to  *go  for'  something  so  en- 
tirely different  ? 

For  instance,  he  may  say,  take 
money.  The  Technocrats  have 
little  respect  for  it.  They  point 
out,  among  other  things,  that  it 
bears  interest;  and,  that  for  it  to 
earn  interest  requires  that  a  pro- 
fit be  realized  on  its  investment. 
This,  in  turn,  depends  on  an  ever- 
expanding  economy,  and  that,  in 
this  finite  world,  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility. Well  then,  says  one 
school  of  money  reformers,  why 
not  just  make  money  non-interest- 
bearing,  and  all  our  troubles  will 
be  over  (won't  they?).  The  re- 
placement of  money  with  Energy 
Certificates,  however,  need  not 
worry  the  individual;  for,  filling 
out  and  spending  an  Energy  Cer- 
tificate will  be  no  different,  in 
any  essential  respect,  than  the 
process  of  writing  out  a  check  to- 
day and  cashing  it. 


This  concern  about  money  is 
but  one  example  of  the  limited  or 
confused  thinking  that  is  used  to 
approach  our  social  problems. 
There  are  many  half-baked  ideas 
in  circulation  about  how  our  so- 
ciety should  be  modified  in  one  or 
more  details,  and  each  of  these 
has  its  half-hearted  or  whole- 
hearted  adherents.  Most  ideas 
dealing  with  money  reform  neg- 
lect to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  our  money  is  negotiable 
and  transferable.  It  c  a  n  change 
hands  indiscriminately.  While  we 
continue  to  use  it,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  cope  with  bribery,  graft, 
and  corruption  in  high  and  low 
places;  and  reformation  campaigns 
will  be  of  little  avail.  The  econ- 
omic problem  of  North  America 
is  such  that  it  must  be  approached 
with  something  more  fundamen- 
tal than  mere  money  reform. 

Some  people  believe  that  tax 
reform  would  set  our  house  in 
order.  There  are  any  number  of 
organizations  and  societies  pro- 
posing various  kinds  of  tax  re- 
form. Technocracy  would  abolish 
taxes  and  taxation  altogether. 
Other  reformers  favor  the  con- 
cept, in  varying  degrees,  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  productive 
facilities.   Some  look  to  coopera- 
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lives;  while  others  yearn  for 
monthly  dividends,  a  la  Social 
Credit.  Then,  there  are  the  peren- 
nially pious  who  call  for  a  'return' 
to  so-called  religious  (usually 
Christian)  principles.  All  our  so- 
cial problems  would  right  them- 
selves, they  tell  us,  if  only  all  of 
us  would  follow  the  Golden  Rule 
(paraphrased  by  a  cynic  as,  'Do 
others  good  before  they  do  you 
good'). 

Technocracy  states  that  this 
Continent  has  all  the  physical  re- 
quirements for  providing  a  very 
high  standard  of  living  for  all  our 
citizens.  There  is  no  physical 
reason  why  North  Americans 
should  have  to  compete,  struggle, 
and  endure  hazardous  uncertain- 
ties in  the  process  of  obtaining  a 
comfortable  living.  The  distribu- 
tion of  abundance  by  means  of  the 
Energy  Certificates  would  remove 
the  incentive  and  the  need  for 
over  ninety  per  cent  of  all  pre- 
sent crime.  The  balance  can  be 
eliminated  almost  entirely  by  ade- 
quate health  care  and  psychiatry. 
Instead  of  morahstic  philosophiz- 
ing. Technocracy  uses  the  real- 
istic, scientific  approach  of  the  en- 
gineer. 

Taking  the  panoramic  view,  the 
issue   is  essentially  o  n  e   of  effi- 
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ciency  of  overall  operations. 
Someone  has  suggested  that  a  sub- 
title to  Technocracy  Incorporated 
might  be  'The  Society  for  the 
Elimination  of  Waste.'  Certainly, 
if  we  are  to  sustain  a  high-energy 
civilization,  we  must  conserve  our 
material  resources,  our  energy  re- 
sources, and  make  functional  use 
of  our  human  abihties.  In  other 
words,  we  must  institute  a  Conti- 
nental program  of  long  range  util- 
ization and  conservation  of  o  u  r 
resources. 

Any  economic  proposal  that 
would  retain  for  private  or  cor- 
porate exploitation  the  natural 
wealth  of  land  and  sea  falls  short 
of  what  is  required.  This  wealth 
includes  the  various  minerals, 
coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  forests,  ar- 
able lands,  domestic  and  wild 
birds  and  animals,  fish  and  sea- 
foods, hydro  electric  power,  power 
from  tides,  chemicals  from  the 
sea,  and  so  on.  A  social  mechan- 
ism that  devours  material  and  en- 
ergy resources  at  the  rate  ours 
does  is  highly  vulnerable.  Our 
'lifeblood'  and  the  flowlines 
through  which  it  courses  must  be 
centrally  controlled  in  order  that 
the  wheels  of  industry  be  kept 
running,   and   so   that   exigencies 
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can  be  anticipated  and  prepared 
for. 

Conservation  must  be  extended 
to  the  operational  field,  too.  Espe- 
cially where  our  resources  are 
non-recurrent,  their  utilization 
must  be  conducted  with  the  high- 
est possible  efficiency  and  recov- 
ery. Take  Transportation,  for  ex- 
ample. It  is  well  known  among 
transportation  engineers  that  the 
cheapest  way  —  from  an  energy- 
cost  standpoin t — to  ship  bulk 
freight  is  by  water.  Therefore,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  Continental 
waterways  be  extended  and  de- 
veloped. Technocracy's  Continen- 
tal Hydrology  program  is  the  only 
design  in  existence  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  an 
overall  Waterways  system  for 
North  America.  It  is  a  primary 
must  for  the  New  America  —  a 
sine  qua  non,  if  you  will  pardon 
the  use  of  a  defunct  language.  The 
saving  in  coal,  oil,  steel,  and  other 
materials  will  be  indispensible  to 
the  continuation  and  expansion  of 
our  high-energy  civiUzation. 

The  control  and  use  of  the  water 
run-off  of  our  lakes  and  rivers 
will  provide  many  additional 
essentials  to  the  preservation  of 
high  living  standards.  The  water 
table  will  be  raised  in  many  re- 
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gions.  Precipitation  will  be  in- 
creased over  large  areas.  Waste 
lands  will  be  reclaimed  and  de- 
sert areas  reduced.  Periodic  dis- 
astrous flooding  will  be  elimin- 
ated and  our  valuable  topsoil  will 
be  preserved. 

Without  first  eliminating  the 
immense  amount  of  waste  that  is 
incurred  by  excessive  duplication 
and  inefficiency  of  effort  inher- 
ent in  the  present  social  system, 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  econ- 
omic depression,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living,  or  to  maintain 
for  long  a  high  level  of  physical 
welfare.  The  distribution  of  goods 
and  services  to  the  consumer  pro- 
vides a  prime  example.  There  are 
too  many  small  stores  and  small 
businesses,  too  many  delivery  sys- 
tems providing  the  same  services, 
too  much  handling  of  merchan- 
dise from  producer  to  fabricator, 
to  wholesaler,  to  jobber,  to  retail- 
er, to  peddle  r.  And  too  much 
paper  work  is  involved  in  the 
multitudinous  transactions.  The 
establishment  of  a  Distribution 
Sequence,  with  its  Commodity 
Terminals,  as  provided  in  the  so- 
cial design  of  Technocracy,  alone 
is  capable  of  streamlining  the  pro- 
cess of  distribution  and  reducing 
the  social  costs  adequately. 
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A  natural  corollary  to  distribu- 
tion without  waste  is  production 
of  goods  that  will  endure.  Today's 
method  of  turning  out  shoddy 
merchandise  which  is  meant  to 
wear  out  soon  and,  so,  guarantee 
a  market  for  future  sales  cannot 
be  tolerated.  Socially,  it  is  a  waste 
of  time,  energy,  and  materials. 
And  where  the  materials  involved 
are  non-replaceable,  deliberate  de- 
grading of  manufactured  products 
is  nothing  short  of  sabotage. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  human  components  of 
our  society,  we  shall  have  to  ex- 
pand to  the  maximum  our  health 
and  educational  standards,  as  well 
as  our  facilities  for  recreation  and 
cultural  achievement.  We  cannot 
do  that  wthout  abolishing  slums 
and  building  houses  designed  for 
human  living. 

The  goals  of  the  future,  as  de- 
fined by  Technocracy,  cannot  be 
achieved  by  politics  and  politi- 
tians.  Technocracy  proposes  a 
functional  type  of  social  adminis- 
tration, wherein  responsibility 
and  authority  on  every  level  of 
every  production  and  service  se- 
quence will  rest  in  the  hands  of 
those  most  qualified  to  handle 
them.  This  new  type  of  social  con- 
trol will  provide  the  opportunity 


for  every  individual  to  find  the 
place  within  its  framework  where 
he  is  best  fitted  by  training,  abil- 
ity, and  inclination. 

No,  we  cannot  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  hopes  of  the  gradual- 
ist. The  impact  of  the  productive 
technology  of  North  America  on 
our  ailing  economic  system  does 
not  pose  a  problem  that  can  be 
solved  on  a  piecemeal,  gradual,  or 
makeshift  basis.  The  solution 
must  be  comprehensive,  all-inclu- 
sive, and  centrally-planned.  There 
must  be  no  weak  link,  like  any 
one  of  the  many  that  exist  in  the 
Free  Enterprise  system. 

If  the  status  quo  could  be  main- 
tained on  a  relatively  stable  level 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  sabo- 
tage, war,  and  poUtical  reaction- 
ism  could  be  avoided,  a  policy  of 
political  and  economic  gradualism 
might  make  some  headway  in 
about  a  thousand  years.  But,  we 
haven't  got  a  thousand  years,  nor 
even  a  hundred.  We  do  not  have 
time  for  trial  and  error,  for  end- 
less debate  and  discussion,  for 
middle-of-the-road  muddling.  If 
not  this  year  or  next  year,  cer- 
tainly within  the  next  decade,  we 
will  pile  dilemma  upon  dilemma 
until,  finally,  we  shall  be  compel- 
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led  to  take  a  'drastic'  and  revolu- 
tionary step. 

This  will  have  to  be  a  step  into 
Technocracy;  it  will  have  to  be  all 
or  nothing — s  c  i  e  n  c  e  or  chaos. 
There  will  not  be  a  whole  wide 
range  of  alternatives  to  choose 
from — just  one  choice,  or  else. 

The  situation  being  as  serious 
as  it  is,  it  behooves  North  Ameri- 
cans not  to  make  compromises  of 
expediency  with  the  status  quo. 
We  must  not  emulate  the  poet, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  the 
apocryphal  story  of  his  visit  to 
Thoreau,  the  author,  who  was  in 
jail  for  refusing  to  pay  a  poll  tax. 


Said  Emerson,  'Henry,  why  are 
you  there?'  To  which  Thoreau  re- 
plied, 'Why  are  you  not  here?' 
Do  not  ask  your  friends,  'Why  are 
you  in  Technocracy?'  Their  only 
reply  can  be,  'Why  aren't  you?' 

The  social  problem  confronting 
the  population  of  North  America 
is  a  unique  one.  It  demands  a 
unique  and,  as  it  may  seem  to 
some,  a  'drastic'  solution.  In  the 
face  of  mounting  disruption  and 
confusion.  Technocracy  has  been 
— still  is,  and  always  shall  be— 
ready  to  show  the  way.  Are  you 
ready  to  join  Technocracy,  and 
start  going  in  the  correct  direc- 
tion, now?  — John  Sheldon,  CHQ 


^  OTTAWA. — Production  of  cheaper  power  is  the  key  to  improved  living  stand- 
ards, Dr.  G.  M.  Shrum  of  Vancouver,  director  of  the  British  Columbia  Research  Coun- 
cil, said  here  recently. 

The  problem  of  improving  the  standard  of  living  can  be  reduced  to  a  very 
simple  one  of  providing  more  low-cost  power  or  energy,'  he  said  in  a  speech  prepared 
for  delivery  in  the  National  Research  Council's  science  association  lectures. 

Then  we  shall  be  able  to  water  and  fertilize  our  agriculture  lands,  replenish  our 
forests,  open  up  new  low-grade  mines  and  transport  and  redistribute  the  world's 
natural  resources.'  — Canadian  Press 

ifc  LOS  ALAMOS,  New  Mexico. — The  staff  of  the  University  of  California's  scienti- 
fic laboratory  at  this  atomic  centre  has  developed  one  of  the  fastest  cameras  ever 
built. 

For  use  in  atomic  research,  the  camera  can  photograph  explosions  at  speeds  up 
to  3,500,000  frames  a  second.  That's  about  150,000  times  as  fast  as  the  usual  picture 
you  see  at  your  movie  theatre.  — Associated  Press 

V^  WASHINGTON. — The  world's  first  known  version  of  an  atomic  power  plant  to 
propel  a  submarine  has  been  placed  in  operation,  the  VS.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion announced. 

The  device  —  a  working  model  of  one  that  will  eventually  power  the  Navy's 
atomic  sub,  the  Nautilus — was  set  in  operation  on  dry  land  at  the  AEC's  testing  sta- 
tion in  Arco,  Idaho.  — Associated  Press 
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These  Ignorant  Foreigners 


An  'ignorant'  Iranian  tries  to  understand  the  complexities  of  the 
American  Price  System.  He  fails  to  grasp  why  an  artificial  scarcity 
has  to  be  created  and  why  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  to 
pay  twice  for  butter  and  other  products. 


■pHE  other  day  as  I  was  brows- 
*  ing  through  the  New  York 
Times  I  came  across  a  disturbing 
statement.  A  Times  correspondent, 
reporting  from  Iran,  said  that 
'those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
communism  in  Iran  say  that  one 
of  the  reasons  it  is  so  well-en- 
trenched is  that  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  not  implanted 
their  own  ideologies  here/ 

As  I  was  wondering  what  could 
be  done  to  improve  this  situation, 
a  knock  sounded  on  my  door  and, 
by  a  happy  coincidence,  in  walked 
my  Iranian  friend,  Mr.  Arumin- 
ian,  who  also  had  with  him  a  copy 
of  The  Times. 

'I  have  here,'  he  said,  'an  article 
about  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem which  I  cannot  understand. 
Will  you  not  explain  it  so  that 
when  I  return  to  Iran  I  can  help 
implant  American  economic  ideol- 
ogy in  my  backward  country?' 

Here  was  an  opportunity  made 
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to  order.  I  said  that  I  should  be 

delighted.  The  headline  over  the 

puzzling  story : 

'BUTTER  GLUT  POSES  PROBLEM 

FOR  REPUBLICANS 


PRICE   LAG   FORCES   U.S.   TO    KEEP 
BUYING  —  BENSON    MUST   RULE 
ON  PARITY  PERCENTAGE  SOON' 

'Well,'  I  said  brightly,  'what 
seems  to  be  wrong?  What  don't 
you   understand?    It   all   seems 
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clear  and  straightforward  to  me/ 

'Yes?'  he  urged  me  on. 

'In  a  nutshell,  the  Democratic 
Administration  had  a  pK>licy  of 
keeping  farm-production  prices 
high.  Under  this  system  the  farm- 
er sells  his  butter  in-  the  market, 
but  if  the  price  falls  below  what 
the  government  decides  is  a  fair 
price,  then  the  government  begins 
to  buy  butter  at  a  higher  price  de- 
cided on  by  government  statisti- 
cians. Now,  of  course,  a  new  Ad- 
ministration has  come  in.  The  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  de- 
cide what  price  level  must  be 
maintained.  Quite  clear,  isn't  it?' 

'Well,  no.  I  fear  I  still  do  not 
understand.  Why  is  it  necessary 
for  the  government  to  keep  the 
price  of  butter  so  high?' 

'Well,  so  that  the  farmers  who 
produce  the  butter  can  get  enough 
money  from  selling  it  to  buy  the 
things  they  need — things  like  trac- 
tors, radios,  automobiles,  gas  and 
oil,  and  so  on;  and,  of  course, 
enough  to  pay  their  taxes,  which 
are  high  these  days.' 

'What  does  the  government  do 
with  the  butter  it  buys?'  he  asked. 

'The  Times  article  explains  that 
rather  well.  About  half  the  butter 
is  sold  by  regular  marketing  pro- 
cedures. A  lot  of  it  is  given  away 


to  worthy  domestic  programs  like 
school  lunches.  A  lot  of  it  is  given 
to  foreign  countries  on  some  one 
of  our  foreign-aid  programs.  Then 
of  course  a  lot  of  it  spoils  and  has 
to  be  destroyed,  but  we  expect 
that.  Can't  make  omelets  without 
breaking  eggs,  you  know.' 

'Omelets?  Eggs?  Were  we  not 
discussing  butter?  Oh,  I  under- 
stand. You  must  of  course  have 
butter  to  fry  eggs.  Does  the  gov- 
ernment break  eggs  also?' 

'Let's  skip  the  omelet,'  I  said, 
hastily.  'Sorry  I  brought  it  up. 
The  rest  you  understand.  The 
government  disposes  of  the  but- 
ter.' 

'Do  the  Americans  whose  tax 
money  bought  the  butter  get  any 
of  the  butter?' 

'No.  At  least  if  they  get  it,  they 
must  buy  it  and  pay  market  pric- 
es.' 

'So  Americans  who  buy  this  but- 
ter pay  for  it  twice?  Once  to  the 
government  as  taxes,  and  once  to 
whoever  buys  the  butter  from  the 
government?' 

'Yes,  of  course.  And  I'm  sorry 
to  say  that  sometimes  the  people 
who  buy  it  from  the  government 
buy  it  cheap  and  sell  it  high.  But 
naturally  you  understand  that 
under  our  free-enterprise  system 
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it  is  necessary  to  have  some  pro- 
fit.' 

'Oh,  thank  you  for  explaining 
that.  I  was  just  about  to  ask.  Is 
this  whole  program  part  of  the 
free-enterprise  system  we  try  to 
understand?* 

'There's  some  debate  about  that. 
The  Republicans  call  the  part  of 
the  program  where  the  govern- 
ment buys  the  butter  with  tax 
funds  "creeping  socialism."  But 
the  part  where  the  government 
sells  to  commercial  markets,  and 
the  people  buy  it  from  these  mar- 
kets—  that's  free  enterprise.  I'm 
not  sure  I've  ever  heard  this 
threshed  out,  but  I  suppose  that 
the  part  of  the  program  where  the 
government  gives  butter  away  so 
as  not  to  compete  with  private  en- 
terprise is  an  integration  of  creep- 
ing socialism  with  free  enter- 
prise.* 

'I  think  I  understand.  Your 
economic  system  is  managed  by 
the  government.  Its  purpose  is  to 
try  to  give  everybody  a  profit  so 
that  everybody  can  buy  every- 
thing he  wants  and  also  pay  high 
taxes  so  the  government  can  give 
everybody  an  income  high  enough 
to  buy  whatever  he  wants  and 
also  pay  high  taxes.  Very  ingeni- 


ous. I  shall  tell  my  fellow  country- 
men of  this  method.* 

'Well,  no,'  I  cried.  "Don't  tell 
them  that.  We  Americans  don't 
approve  of  government  -  managed 
economic  systems.  At  least  we 
don't  approve  of  other  govern- 
ments having  government  -  man- 
aged economic  systems.' 

'Yes,  I  see.  I  believe  I  see.  But 
might  I  ask  you  another  question 
about  this  butter  situation?  It 
says  here — in  The  Times  article — 
that  last  year  Americans  ate  only 
half  as  much  butter  as  they  ate 
back  in  1935-39.  Why  is  that?  It  is 
not  because  your  farmers  are  not 
producing  enough  butter,  because 
The  Times  also  says  that  if  the 
government  keeps  on  buying  but- 
ter at  the  current  rate,  by  the  end 
of  March  the  government  may 
have  100  million  pounds  of  butter 
in  storage.  Why  don't  the  Ameri- 
can people  buy  and  eat  that  but- 
ter?' 

'The  chief  reason  is  that  butter 
has  become  so  expensive  that 
restaurants  are  stingy  about  serv- 
ing it;  and  many  people  buy 
cheaper  butter  substitutes.* 

'Yes,  but  Americans  also  are 
buying  butter.  They  are  buying 
millions  of  pounds  of  butter.  It 
says   here   American  taxpayers 
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bought  20  million  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  the  first  twenty  days  of 
January.' 

'Yes,  of  course,  but  we  did  not 
buy  this  butter  to  eat.  We  bought 
it  to  help  support  our  farmers.' 

'Ah,  now  I  see.  You  Americans 
have  evolved  a  very  advanced 
sort  of  economic  theory.  You  do 
not  produce  simply  for  use.  Nor 
do  you  produce  in  order  to  gain  a 
profit  from  having  produced 
something  useful.  You  produce 
primarily  for  profit  —  that  is,  to 
keep  people  employed,  and  whe- 
ther what  you  produce  is  used  or 
destroyed  doesn't  matter.' 

'We  still  eat  a  lot  of  butter.  Be- 
sides, many  Americans  would 
rather  eat  a  cheap  substitute  and 
save  up  toward  a  TV  set.' 

'I  am  afraid  your  system  is  too 
advanced  for  my  backward  coun- 
try. We  do  not  have  a  choice  be- 
tween TV  sets  and  butter.  My 
people  cannot  even  buy  enough 
food  to  eat.  They  could  not  afford 
to  pay  for  food  they  did  not  eat 
just  to  help  support  our  farmers. 
Our  problems  seem  very  different 
from  yours.  If  I  understand  it, 
your  system  is  to  create  an  artifi- 
cial scarcity  by  taking  butter  out 
of  the  market,  so  that  the  price  is 
always  high.  We  have  a  real  scar- 


city of  everything,  and  our  prob- 
lem is  how  to  produce  more  and 
how  to  get  enough  foreign  ex- 
change so  that  we  can  buy  abroad 
the  necessary  things  we  cannot 
produce.' 

'But  .  .  . ' 

'Your  American  system  seems 
too  wasteful  for  us.  Even  for 
yourselves  this  butter  system 
seems  extravagant.  You  are  buy- 
ing milhons  of  pounds  of  butter 
you  don't  eat.  Yet  since  today  you 
are  eating  only  half  as  much  as, 
say,  fifteen  years  ago,  it  can  be 
supposed  that  if  the  price  were 
lower  you  would  once  more  buy 
it  to  eat.  So  why  doesn't  the  gov- 
ernment sell  the  butter  it  buys 
directly  to  the  people  at  a  fixed 
low  price?  Then  the  total  cost  of 
butter  to  the  people  would  be 
cheaper  than  now,  and  the  butter 
would  be  eaten.' 

'The  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Brannan,  I  believe, 
tried  to  work  out  some  modifica- 
tion of  such  a  plan  but  it  was  re- 
jected as  too  much  like  sociaUsm. 
It  would  interfere  with  the  free 
market.' 

'I  see.  Well,  since  you  don't  like 
government  interference,  why  not 
let  butter  take  its  chance  in  the 
free  market?  Let  the  price  drop 
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until  people  will  use  it  generously 
again?' 

'Well,  the  Republicans  thought 
of  doing  that,  but  they  changed 
their  minds.  Can't  disappoint  the 
farmers,  or  annoy  the  margarine 
interests.  Politics,  you  know.' 

Mr.  Aruminian  thanked  me  and 
departed,  carrying  his  New  York 


Times  with  him.  I  was  beginning 
to  understand  why  the  Voice  of 
America  has  so  much  trouble  try- 
ing to  implant  our  economic  ideol- 
ogy abroad.  These  foreigners  are 
nice  people,  but  they  need  a  lot 
of  guidance  and  education  before 
they  will  be  able  to  understand 
our  American  system. 

— Helen  Mears 


if  WASHINGTON. — The  United  States  is  heading  toward  a  showdown  on  its  farm- 
aid  program.  The  weather  may  exert  more  influence  on  deciding  the  issue  than  poli- 
ticians or  farm  leaders. 

The  present  farm  program  is  running  into  trouble.  Encouraged  by  favorable  gov- 
ernment price  guarantees,  farmers  are  producing  more  than  can  be  sold.  Foreign 
markets  for  farm  products  are  falling  off  because  buyers  can  get  supplies  cheaper 
elsewhere.  The  unsold  portion  of  farm  production  is  being  acquired  by  the  agriculture 
department  to  carry  out  price  promises. 

If  weather  conditions  are  favorable  this  year,  farm  output  would  be  the  largest 
on  record.  The  government  would  have  to  take  over  the  extra  supplies  and  add  them 
to  an  already  heavy  stockpile. 

The  public  would  witness  losses  through  spoilage,  dumping  abroad  and  diversion 
of  foods  into  non-food  uses. 

The  agriculture  department  is  already  getting  evidence  of  public  dissatisfaction 
with  the  situation.  Recent  heavy  government  buying  of  butter  to  support  prices  has 
brought  criticism.  — Associated  Press 

■;Ar  PARIS. — The  world's  first  big-scale  attempt  to  capture  solar  energy  for  indus- 
trial use  is  being  started  this  month  at  Abidjan,  on  the  French  Ivory  Coast  of  Africa. 

With  help  from  the  state  scientific  research  bureau,  a  company  is  building  two 
powerhouses  where  turbines  will  be  kept  running  by  using  vapor  from  un-heated  tropi- 
cal sea  water. 

It  has  taken  two  years  to  build  the  equipment  at  a  cost  of  $5,600,000.  Experi- 
ments at  Brest,  it  is  claimed,  already  have  shown  the  prospects  of  success  to  be  good. 

— NANA-Kemnews 

*  CAPETOWN,  South  Africa.— F.  H.  Wortley,  South  African  engineer,  has  in- 
vented an  all-seed  planter  which  will  work,  he  says,  at  12  miles  an  hour,  the  normal 
speed  of  a  tractor,  instead  of  the  usual  2}4  miles  an  hour  for  planters. 

— British  United  Press 

■^  LONDON. — British  aircraft  constructors  have  announced  an  additional  refine- 
ment to  the  ejector  seat — a  tiny  gadget  that  automatically  brings  the  pilot  safely  to 
earth  even  if  he  has  lost  consciousness.  — Associated  Press 
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Selling  an  ilbnndance 


Salesmen  are  running  into  trouble  trying  to  sell  an  abundance.  The 
Technocrats  are  telling  North  Americans  that  it  cannot  be  sold,  but 
it  can  be  distributed  for  the  welfare  of  all.  We  urge  you,  as  a  citizen 
of  this  Continent,  to  investigate  further. 


■pODAY  is  an  age  of  specializa- 
•^  tion;  we  have  personnel  who 
make  one  phase  of  operation  their 
particular  field  of  endeavour  and 
they  stay  within  it.  To  encroach 
upon  what  is  considered  another 
man's  activity  would  be  unethical 
and  often  contrary  to  law.  This 
has  come  about  because  of  t  h  e 
complexity  of  our  method  of  oper- 
ation. Our  society  and  the  physi- 
cal processes  of  production  and 
distribution  have  become  so  tech- 
nical that  it  is  beyond  one  per- 
son's ability  to  understand  and 
cope  with  the  whole  array. 

So  we  have  specialists,  such  as 
engineers  who  deal  only  with 
radio,  with  one  phase  of  automo- 
bile mechanics,  or  aerodjoiamics. 
In  the  field  of  medicine  too  we 
have  our  specialists,  and  the  old 
practitioner  who  had  a  smatter- 
ing of  the  whole  anatomy  is  gone 
with  the  horse  and  buggy  he  used 
for  transportation.  Instead,  a  doc- 
tor concentrates  on  one  group  of 
44 


organs  or  glands,  with  diet  or  the 
nervous  system. 

Now  a  new  line  of  specialty  has 
grown  up,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
respected,  and  usually  one  of  the 
highest  paid  of  the  trades.  That 
it  does  not  contribute  toward  the 
operation  or  maintenance  of  any 
part  of  our  productive  mechanism 
is  not  surprising  in  this  day  and 
society  of  useless  activities.  This 
new  line  is  the  art  of  salesman- 
ship, and  it  is  organized  with  a 
definite  end  result  in  mind.  Sales- 
manship of  course  came  about  in 
a  certain  way,  and  at  one  time  in 
our  history  did  fill  a  certain  need. 
It  could  be  said  in  fact  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  our  social  devel- 
opment it  supplied  a  service. 

For,  when  our  country  was  em- 
erging from  an  almost  uncivilized 
state,  where  settlements  huddled 
around  a  lake,  along  a  river  which 
supplied  transportation,  or  in  some 
fertile  valley  watered  by  moun- 
tain streams,  means  of  getting  in- 
formation from  one  i>art  to  an- 
other was  slow  and  uncertain. 
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Our  productive  processes  were 
increasing,  new  products  were 
constantly  being  devised,  and  old 
ones  improving.  There  was  a 
ready  market  in  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding west  for  the  things  which 
the  eastern  factories  were  turn- 
ing out.  Because  of  the  distance 


and  lack  of  adequate  means  of 
communication  it  was  often  found 
that  a  commodity  which  could  be 
of  invaluable  service  if  placed  in 
the  right  hands,  was  unknown  and 
therefore  unused.  That  is,  where 
the  salesman  came  in,  and  they 
traveled  across  the  Continent  in- 


Lichty,  Chicago   Sun-Ti7)ies 

'Getting  the  kiddies  to  ask  Mother  to  buy  it  isn't  enough. 

We  gotta  get  V;;;  to  scream,  bite  and  kick  until  Mother 

buys  it" 
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troducing  firsthand  the  products 
for  use.  Through  their  familiarity 
with  a  certain  Une  they  were  able 
to  help  the  homesteader,  trapper 
or  rancher  to  understand  the 
method  of  use,  and  often  opened 
up  a  new  life  for  him.  The  sales- 
man from  the  far  city  was  await- 
ed with  anticipation  and  pleasure; 
he  was  sure  to  have  something 
different  to  fire  the  imagination 
and  create  a  demand  for  more,  as 
one  person's  desire  for  ownership 
was  bom  from  looking  upon  the 
latest  gadget  of  a  neighbor.  It  was 
a  lucrative  business,  selling  in  a 
ready  market,  for  those  with  the 
required  payment  were  anxious 
to  possess  the  desirable  goods. 
With  a  percentage  of  the  selling 
price  as  his  share,  the  salesman 
increased  his  earnings  year  by 
year  as  the  production  increased. 
As  our  ability  to  produce  boom- 
ed because  of  the  ever  mounting 
use  of  energy  from  petroleum,  coal 
and  running  water  there  were 
more  and  more  products  to  pres- 
ent to  the  populace,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  demand  for  salesmen  in- 
creased. Before  many  years  they 
were  searching  out  the  home- 
steader in  his  lonely  cabin  and 
even  waylaying  the  trapper  when 
he   hit   town   to    obtain   supplies. 


The  production  of  goods  was  out- 
running the  increase  in  popula- 
tion, and  espyecially  the  increase  in 
available  money. 

By  1929  our  production  was  so 
tremendous  it  caused  our  econ- 
omy to  waver  and  the  resultant 
years  of  depression  were  hard  on 
the  salesman  as  well  as  factory 
worker,  farmer  and  clerk.  Still, 
the  necessary  and  desirable  con- 
sumer goods  were  being  produced, 
and  when  a  dollar  could  be  had  it 
went  toward  something  or  other 
a  salesman  offered.  He  took  his 
cut,  and  so  made  a  living,  usually 
better  than  the  one  enjoyed  by 
those  who  actually  produced  the 
things  of  use.  Obviously  the  people 
wished  to  enjoy  the  high  standard 
of  living  our  technology  produced 
in  the  way  of  radios,  washing  ma- 
chines, 'fridges'  and  automobiles, 
and  were  becoming  more  and 
more  accustomed  to  them.  They 
understood  them  and  wanted 
them;  a  salesman  could  tell  about 
their  desired  features,  but  he  was 
powerless  to  show  a  way  of  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  production 
and  distribution. 

The  war  years  brought  a  change 
of  course,  and  the  picture  was  al- 
tered. As  shortages  in  consumer 
goods  coupled  to  an  increase  in 
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available  purchasing  power 
brought  about  more  demand,  the 
salesman  had  a  relatively  easy 
time.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  it  was 
his  problem  to  talk  a  cUent  into 
reducing  his  order  and  accepting 
substitutes.  At  the  same  time,  be- 
cause more  people  were  moving 
around  and  seeing,  possibly  for 
the  first  time,  the  luxury  of  liv- 
ing in  a  20th  century  world  their 
desire  for  this  advantageous  way 
of  living  increased  also,  and  they 
thought,  'That's  for  me'.  They 
firmly  made  up  their  minds  that, 
come  peace  and  'normal'  times, 
they  would  enjoy  all  the  fine 
things  of  life  which  they  felt  they 
had  earned,  and  which  would  be 
available.  Because  our  means  of 
production  had  increased  so  tre- 
mendously under  the  pressure  of 
war  demand,  and  because  the 
scientist  and  engineer,  given  the 
funds  in  a  war  economy,  had  de- 
veloped so  many  superior  articles 
and  techniques,  the  postwar  world 
on  the  North  American  Continent 
appeared  in  the  mind's  eye,  a  land 
of  plenty  and  pleasure. 

Came  the  dawn  of  peace,  and 
after  several  years  of  stalHng  pri- 
vate enterprise  finally  moved  back 
to  a  peacetime  production  basis. 
Then   came   the    economic   night- 


mare which  they  had  all  the  time 
been  dreading!  Production,  large 
before  the  war,  was  much  greater 
and  grander.  So  the  demand  for 
salesmen  was  at  an  all-time  high, 
and  they  had  more  products  with 
which  to  entice  the  consuming 
public. 

The  salesman  today,  faced  with 
an  abundance  of  all  consumer 
goods,  heavy  durable  goods  as  well 
as  the  everyday  line  of  staples,  is 
in  an  entirely  different  category 
than  his  earlier  prototype.  For, 
because  of  the  cohesiveness  of 
our  society,  there  are  no  remote 
settlements  out  of  touch  with  the 
industrial  centers.  Because  of 
radio,  press,  theatres  and  televi- 
sion, as  well  as  all  types  of  fast 
transportation,  we  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  what  is  going  on  at 
all  times.  A  new  product  does  not 
stay  unknown  or  untried  for  long. 
It  is  hardly  on  the  market  but  its 
merits  are  under  fire,  and  by 
actual  test  they  are  proved  or  dis- 
proved. There  is  no  rapidly  ex- 
panding markets,  so  of  necessity 
the  increasing  host  of  salesmen 
must  compete  for  the  same  cus- 
tomers. What  one  gains  another 
loses,  and  it  is  dog-eat-dog  at  its 
highest  pitch. 

At  the  same  time,  because  the 
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newer  methods  of  producing  de- 
pends on  more  automaticity  and 
therefore  fewer  man-hours,  those 
displaced  are  forced  into  another 
field.  Salesmanship  seems  the 
only  expanding  hne,  and  it  is  be- 
coming overcrowded.  Each  sales- 
man must  have  one  line  of  goods, 
or  several  preferably,  in  order  to 
reach  a  wider  clientele,  and  goods 
are  produced,  not  so  much  from 
the  standpoint  of  filling  a  need, 
but  rather  to  appeal  to  a  gullible 
public  which  has  become  condi- 
tioned to  accept  and  even  demand 
frills,  fancy  geegaws  and  gadgets 
to  clutter  up  a  life  which  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  compli- 
cated and  confusing. 

People  are  confused  today,  not 
because  there  is  no  adequate 
means  of  informing  them,  but  be- 
cause there  is  in  effect  a  deliber- 
ate campaign  designed  to  keep 
them  in  ignorance  and  cause  them 
to  believe  that  that  which  is  good 
for  the  maintenance  of  business 
operations  is  working  to  their  ad- 
vantage. No  small  j>art  of  the  pro- 
paganda campaign  is  the  array  of 
advertising  which  bombards  them 
constantly  from  the  radio  and 
press.  The  salesman,  whether  he  is 
on  the  radio,  in  the  department 
store  or  the  one  you  meet  when 


you  answer  a  ring  on  the  door- 
bell, has  his  own  brand  of  propa- 
ganda, designed  to  convince  you 
you  cannot  live  without  his  pro- 
duct, and  that  it  is  superior  to  that 
of  his  competitor.  It  matter  not 
that  the  competitor's  product  may 
be  identical. 

What  brings  about  the  unusual 
and  expanded  accentuation  of 
salesmanship  is  the  fact  that  our 
method  of  producing  goods  and 
services  is  out  of  adjustment  with 
the  social  operations.  For,  using 
the  scientific  method,  and  having 
on  this  Continent  a  tremendous 
array  of  natural  resources  as  well 
as  sources  of  power  to  turn  the 
engines,  we  are  at  last  in  an  era 
of  abundance.  We  do  not  enjoy  it, 
only  because  we  have  not  as  yet 
learned  how  to  manage  it.  Selling 
a  scarcity  was  relatively  easy,  but 
we  cannot  sell  an  abundance  to 
anyone.  The  reason  being  that  to 
sell,  a  product  must  command  a 
price,  and  when  it  is  in  abundant 
supply  the  price  is  deflated,  until, 
if  that  product  becomes  abundant 
enough  the  price  will  disappear 
entirely.  The  only  solution  the 
Price  System  can  conceive  of  is  to 
put  more  salesmen  in  the  field, 
and  then  with  more  enticing  and 
eloquent  advertising  persuade  the 
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sucker,  which  is  the  average  North 
American,  to  spend  the  Uttle  in- 
come he  has,  and  to  mortgage  his 
future  income  so  that  the  things 
our  factories  turn  out  will  not  re- 
main in  the  warehouses  and  so  by 
their  very  presence  depress  prices. 
Once  they  are  forced  to  start  a 
downward  trend  on  prices  they 
are  finished,  and  they  know  it. 

Another  feature,  well  planned, 
and  an  important  part  of  the  stra- 
tegy is  deliberately  incorporating 
shoddiness  into  the  product,  for 
something  that  lasts  for  any  ap- 
preciable length  of  time  is  bad 
business.  It  means  that  o  n  c  e  a 
customer  is  sold  he  ceases  to  be 
a  customer  until  that  article  is 
worn  out  or  out  of  style.  So  that 
if  articles  of  short  life  expectancy 
or  designs  that  do  not  remain  in 
style  can  be  turned  out  the  cus- 
tomer can  be  resold  at  frequent 
intervals.  Strange  as  it  may  sound 
to  anyone  who  has  not  had  ex- 
perience as  a  salesman,  what  ex- 
asperates the  most  is  a  customer 
telling  him  trip  after  trip  that  the 
article  he  sold  is  still  in  good 
working  order  and  a  new  one 
won't  be  needed  for  some  time. 
The  only  reason  quality  is  con- 
sidered at  all  is  so  that  the  pro- 
duct will  have  an  advantage  over 


a  competing  line.  If  the  salesman 
can  talk  the  customer  into  believ- 
ing that  he  is  getting  better  ser- 
vice from  his  line  even  though 
the  product  doesn't  last  as  long 
as  a  competitor's,  he  is  a' good 
salesman,  and  is  being  successful. 
The  welfare  of  the  customer  is  of 
no  concern  to  the  salesman. 

In  making  an  analysis  of  the 
mode  of  operation  in  practice  to- 
day Technocracy  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  we  do  not  attempt  to 
heap  blame  on  any  individual  or 
group.  Hence  it  is  not  the  sales- 
man, the  manufacturer  or  whole- 
saler at  which  we  are  pointing  the 
finger.  We  merely  use  this  as  an 
illustration  of  the  inconsistencies 
and  inadequacies  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem when  faced  with  an  abun- 
dance, as  it  is  on  the  North  Am- 
erican Continent  today.  For  we 
are  all  victims  of  the  system  and 
conditions,  and  as  long  as  we  in- 
sist on  maintaining  it  we  will 
have  to  submit  to  the  confusion 
and  discomfort  it  causes.  A  sales- 
man must  make  a  living  some- 
how, and  if  he  has  been  forced 
into  the  racket  because  his  for- 
mer means  of  employment  was 
done  away  with  by  a  machine,  he 
simply  pursues  it  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 
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There  is  an  alternative,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  the 
citizens  becoming  disgusted  en- 
ough with  things  as  they  are  so 
they  will  do  something  about 
making  a  change.  The  alternative 
is  a  blueprinted  method  of  dealing 
with  an  abundance  as  presented 
by  Technocracy  Inc.  In  such  a 
society  there  would  be  no  need 
for  salesmen,  for  it  wouldn't  be  a 
case  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  pro- 
duction, but  rather  of  making  it 
available  for  all  citizens.  Instead 
of  trying  to  'convince'  the  pubHc 
that  something  or  other  was  nec- 
essary, superior  or  beneficial,  we 
would  only  need  to  conduct  a 
public  information  service.  Through 
that  method  the  citizens  at  all 
times  would  be  presented  with  un- 
emotional  and   undistorted   infor- 


mation as  to  what  was  available, 
what  it  would  do  for  them  and 
how  it  was  to  be  used.  When  an 
improvement  was  effected  they 
would  be  advised,  and  as  only  one 
brand,  'The  Best,'  would  be  pro- 
duced, there  woulud  be  no  huck- 
sters trying  to  persuade  them  to 
use  one  instead  of  another. 

The  salesmen  have  run  into 
trouble  trying  to  sell  an  abun- 
dance. The  Technocrats  are  tell- 
ing North  Americans  that  it  can- 
not be  sold,  but  it  can  be  distri- 
buted for  the  welfare  of  all.  We 
urge  you,  as  a  citizen  of  this  Con- 
tinent to  investigate  further.  The 
Technocrats  are  ready  with  the 
information.  Are  you  ready  with 
a  receptive  mind,  or  are"  you 
going  to  fall  for  another  bill  of 
goods?  — Ed  Broderick 


if;  BOSTON,  Mass. — The  man  of  tomorrow  will  sleep  soundly  on  a  'chillow'  in 
summer  heat. 

This  and  many  other  new  gimmicks  to  make  living  more  comfortable  were  on 
display  here  recently. 

The  exhibition,  titled  'Products  With  a  Future,'  was  put  on  by  American  Re- 
search and  Development  Corp.,  which  offers  financial  and  engineering  assistance  to 
industrial  idea-men. 

Displayed  for  the  first  time  was  the  'chillow.'  It  was  a  plastic  pad  produced  by 
Jet-Heet,  Inc.,  of  Englewood,  N.J. 

The  tired  user  places  it  under  his  pillow  case,  plugs  it  in  a  wall  socket  and  lets 
a  tiny  electric  pump  on  the  floor  circulate  cool  water  through  tiny  veins.  Good  for 
hot  nights,  says  the  producer.    Not  bad  for  the  morning  after  a  big  night,  either. 

—British  United  Press 

tAt  la  PAZ,  Bolivia. — A  scientific  mission  made  up  of  U.S.  technicians  and  Bolivian 
army  officers  has  announced  the  discovery  of  radioactive  minerals  in  the  province  of 
Nuflo  de  Havez,  in  the  department  of  Santa  Cruz  (eastern  Bolivia).  — Reuters 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

'A'  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere- 
i^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

if  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  membe.  to  his  local  Section. 
*  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

ir  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
US.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  'J'liis  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Teclinocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing  ! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible- 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife—  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


TECHNOCRACY 


Technocracy  is  the  most  forceful  and  dramatic  proposal 
for  economic  planning  that  has  ever  arisen  in  the  United 
States. 

— Proi.  John  W.  HcConnell  ol  New  York  University 
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The  Quarterly  Survey 


Peace— Then  What? 

With  a  truce  in  Korea,  the  en- 
tire chmate  of  the  North  American 
economy  will  change.  Under 
peacetime  conditions  this  Con- 
tinent will  head  toward  depres- 
sion. 

First  and  foremost,  the  truce 
will  cut  back  military  expendi- 
ture. For  example,  the  United 
States  last  year  spent  over 
$2,000,000,000  for  military  gaso- 
line and  ammunition  in  Korea 
alone.  When  these  expenditures 
and  others  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary, it  is  expected  that  the  U.S. 
military  budget  will  be  reduced 
about  $13,000,000,000  by  the 
middle   of  next  year. 

The  second  big  factor  in  the 
post-Korean  economy  is  the  pro- 
bability of  a  decrease  in  the 
$27,000,000,000  annually  that 
American  business  is  now  spend- 
ing on  improvement  and  expan- 
sion. 

U.S-  business  inventories  arc 
at  record  highs— $70,000,000,000 
— and  these,  too,  will  be  slashed 
as  slack  appears  in  the  economy. 

Another  factor  to  watch  is  the 
high    level    of    installment    debtj 
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which,  today  at  $19,700,000,000 
stands  at  8%  of  U.S.  personal  in- 
come after  taxes.  This  form  of 
debt  has  increased  by  about  ZV2 
times  since  1945.  And  on  this  in- 
crease the  automobile  and  house- 
hold appliance  industries  have 
ridden  to  unprecedented  volume. 
The  coming  of  peace  will  bring 
a  flood  of  economic  problems 
which  the  Price  System  is  in- 
capable of  solving.  Only  Technoc- 
racy has  the  design  for  a  social 
system  which  will  allow  the  citi- 
zens of  North  America  to  enjoy 
security  and  abundance  without 
war. 

*Cucko<y-oo' 


Burck  In  The  Chicaero  Sun-Times 


Fear  on  Auto  Row 

About  9,000,000  Americans, 
directly  or  indirectly  employed 
in  the  production,  sales  and  serv- 
icing of  motor  vehicles,  are  begin- 
ning to  worry  about  their  jobs 
these  days.  The  concern  is  greater 
in  Michigan  than  elsewhere  be- 
cause the  major  portion  of  the 
state's  economy  is  geared  to  auto- 
mobile production.  Detroit,  parti- 
cularly, has  been  marked  by  his- 
tory as  the  place  where  depres- 
sions first  are  bred- 

Defence  production  funnelling 
into  the  area  in  the  past  several 
years  has  kept  employment  at  a 
peak.  But  recent  cancellations  of 
contracts,  such  as  for  air  force 
planes  at  Kaiser  Motors  Corp.,  and 
cutbacks  in  army  tank  and  truck 
procurements,  are  bound  to  hurt. 
Aside  from  defence  curtailments, 
civiUan  auto  and  truck  production 
is  expected  to  reach  its  peak  this 
month  and  then  begin  to  taper  off 
for  the  inevitable  model  change- 
over period  this  fall  and  winter. 

Observers  have  been  predict- 
ing for  some  time  that  this  may 
be  the  last  year  in  the  postwar 
period  when  the  U.S.  economy 
will  be  able  to  absorb  as  many  as 
6,000,000  new  automobiles.  The 
publication   Business   Week   in   a 


recent  issue  said  that  *in  the  world 
that  Detroit  sees,  the  used  car 
business  has  ah-eady  collapsed 
and  the  new-car  market  is  reach- 
ing saturation.' 

The  picture  along  Detroit's 
famed  Livernois  'Auto  Row'  sup- 
ports this  pessimism.  Used  car 
lots  are  jammed  and  new  car 
dealers  can't  find  space  for  their 
accumulating  inventories-  Dis- 
counts ranging  from  10  to  20% 
are  being  offered  on  many  new 
cars,  excepting  the  more  popular 
models. 

Problem  of  Plenty 

Never  before  have  wheat 
stocks,  actual  and  in  sight,  reach- 
ed such  peaks  in  North  America. 
In  farmers'  bins  alone  in  Canada 
we  have  left  over  from  last  fall's 
bumper  harvest  almost  as  much 
wheat  as  we  produce  in  a  light 
year.  In  addition,  commercial 
storage  is  jammed  and  a  new  crop 
will  be  ready  for  harvest  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Across  the  line  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  the  same  story,  only 
more  so.  When  this  year's  bump- 
er crop  is  in,  the  total  supply  is 
expected  to  be  17  billion  bushels, 
the  greatest  on  record,  enough  to 
fill  a  train  of  grain  cars  extending 
from  the  U.S.  to  Pakistan. 
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The  problem  of  surpluses  is  be- 
coming general  in  the  agricul- 
tural field.  In  the  case  of  butter, 
the  US.  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration under  its  current  buying 
program  has  now  purchased  more 
than  270  million  pounds,  equiva- 
lent to  nearly  22%  of  the  1952 
creamery  butter  output.  To  re- 
duce C.C.C.  stocks,  donations  of 
74  million  pounds  to  charitable 
institutions  and  to  school  lunch 
programs  have  been  approved, 
and  50  million  pounds  have  been 
earmarked  for  sale  to  the  armed 
forces  at  15  cents  a  pound. 

Comment  on  the  situation  by 
Price  System  magazines  and  news- 


papers clearly  reveals  that  pro- 
ponents of  the  present  system  are 
baffled  by  the  paradox  of  plenty 
and  price.  On  every  hand  we  see 
products  being  taken  off  the  mar- 
ket through  taxpayers'  money  so 
that  the  consumer  (who  is  the 
same  person  as  the  taxpayer)  can 
pay  a  higher  price  for  commodi- 
ties at  the  store. 

Technocracy  cannot  help  won- 
dering how  long  the  citizens  of 
this  Continent  are  going  to  toler- 
ate a  social  system  which  makes 
them  pay  to  keep  prices  higher 
for  themselves  and  which  even 
destroys  the  goods  while  human 
beings  are  in  want. — ^The  Editor 


^  CHICAGO. — The  U.S.  has  so  much  wheat  this  year  that  nobody  knows  what  to 
do  with  it. 

This  factor  has  depressed  prices  in  an  already  weak  wheat  market,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  farmers  are  reaping  the  harvest. 

The  harvest  is  under  way  in  the  southwestern  winter  wheat  states  and  will  be 
moving  into  the  mid-west  soon.  The  flood  of  grain  has  been  hitting  the  elevators  all 
at  once.  Some  of  these  elevators  already  were  nearly  full  of  wheat  from  last  year's 
harvest. 

Many  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  farmers  whose  bins  are  filled  have  been  piling  their 
wheat  on  the  ground.  Some  have  been  pouring  it  on  the  concrete  floors  of  their  bams. 

The  government  has  taken  emergency  measures  in  an  effort  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  It  is  seeking  to  increase  its  storage  capacity  and  also  will  grant  emergency 
price  support  loans  to  farmers  in  the  southwest  who  have  to  pile  their  wheat  on  the 
ground.  —Associated  Press 

*  NEW  YORK.— An  impending  revolution  in  freight  transportation  methods  in 
the  United  States  may  be  as  spectacular  as  the  railroads'  shift  from  steam  to  diesel- 
electric  motive  power. 

The  changes  are  expected  to  put  many  heavily  loaded  truck  trailers  off  the  high- 
ways and  onto  railroad  flat  cars. 

Research  studies  now  being  disclosed  indicate  the  railroads  can  haul  the  trail- 
ers as  speedily,  more  dependably  and  at  less  cost  a  mile  than  the  intercity  truckers. 

^^ Associated  Press 
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A  Message  to  American  Catholics 


The  dominant  ideological  conflict  in  the  world  today  is  that  between 
Roman  Catholic  fascism  and  Russian  communism.  Technocracy  objects 
to  the  Continent  of  North  America  being  used  as  a  battleground  for 
the  waging  of  that  conflict.   Where  do  you  stand? 


TN  response  to  requests  from  a 
*  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  others  who  are  Members  and 
friends  of  Technocracy,  we  are 
issuing  the  following  statement  of 
policy  in  an  effort  to  clarify  Tech- 
nocracy's position  with  respect  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  its 
members  and  affiliates  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  This 
same  policy  applies  to  all  other 
church  and  fraternal  groups  which 
operate  on  this  Continent.  Tech- 
nocracy does  not  single  out  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  or  its 
members  for  special  treatment; 
rather,  its  policy  and  attitude  to- 
ward any  religious  or  other  organ- 
ization whose  objectives  and  pro- 
cedures parallel  those  of  the  Ro- 
man CathoHc  hierarchy  are  the 
same.  Special  reference  is  here- 
with made  to  Roman  Catholicism 
merely  because  it  has  been  most 
conspicuously  in  the  forefront  of 
those  who  criticize  and  oppose 
Technocracy. 


There  are  many  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the 
North  American  Continent  and 
they  must  be  accepted  as,  and 
must  become  a  part  of,  any  social 
future  of  this  Continent.  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  accepts  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Faith  into  its 
Membership,  the  same  as  it  ac- 
cepts members  of  any  other  organ- 
ized Faith. 

Technocracy  recognizes  that  the 
field  of  Faith  is  outside  of  the 
scope  of  the  physical  operations 
on  this  Continent;  hence,  it  is  out- 
side of  the  field  of  Technocracy. 
Technocracy  is  not  a  religion  and 
it  does  not  seek  to  invade  the 
realm  of  religion.  It  deals  only 
with  the  physical  problems  of  the 
society,  leaving  the  spiritual  realm 
to  the  unfettered  quests  of  the  in- 
dividual and  group  seekers  after 
The  Good  Life.  If  North  Ameri- 
can citizens  choose  to  seek  for  the 
Good  Life  within  the  structure  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  that 
is  their  right  and  privilege-   It  is 
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also  their  responsibility  to  recon- 
cile their  Faith  with  the  physical 
welfare  of  this  Continent's  popu- 
lation and  to  refrain  from  any 
attempts  to  dominate  or  manipu- 
late either  the  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual life  of  others  or  the 
physical  operations  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 

With  respect  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  universe  and  the  details  of 
physical  nature,  Technocracy  fol- 
lows the  lead  of  science,  both  in 
attitude  and  conclusions.  Where 
knowledge  is  not  conclusive, 
Technocracy  (like  science)  holds 
its  conclusions  in  abeyance.  When- 
ever any  individual  or  group  of- 
fers an  explanation  for  physical 
phenomena,  either  as  a  matter  of 
belief  or  opinion,  which  is  in 
variance  with  the  established 
knowledge  of  science,  Technoc- 
racy reserves  the  right  to  be  criti- 
cal of  that  explanation  and  to  re- 
fer to  it  as  a  'superstition,'  regard- 
less of  its  venerableness  or  the 
body  of  authoritative  dogma  that 
supports  it.  Technocracy  does  not 
compromise  with  error,  either  as 
a  matter  of  diplomacy  or  expe- 
diency. Any  Faith,  private  or  col- 
lective, that  is  in  harmony  with 
the  knowledge  of  science  is  in 
harmony  with  Technocracy.  Con- 
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versely,  any  Faith  that  is  in  op- 
position to  the  conclusions  of 
science  will  likely  find  itself  out 
of  harmony  with  Technocracy. 

Technocracy  takes  the  .position 
that  no  man  has  the  right,  intel- 
lectually, to  decide  something  as 
a  matter  of  belief  or  opinion  which 
can  be  determined  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  But,  w  he  r  e  facts  are  not 
available  or  are  inconclusive,  be- 
lief and  opinion  may  be  permitted 
to  operate — either  as  tentative  ex- 
pediencies or  for  subjective  satis- 
factions. 

Within  the  physical  realm.  Tech- 
nocracy considers  the  needs  and 
desires  of  Roman  Catholics  to  be 
the  same  as  those  of  all  other 
people,  subject  only  to  physical 
and  subjective  variations  among 
individuals-  All  people  need  and 
desire  adequate  and  healthful 
food;  all  people  want  suitable  and 
satisfying  clothes;  all  people  want 
dwellings  that  satisfy  their  needs 
for  shelter  and  other  details  of 
living;  all  people  require  recrea- 
tion of  some  sort  and  rest;  they 
also  need  transportation,  com- 
munication, education,  and  health 
services.  With  respect  to  the  phys- 
ical factors  of  life.  Technocracy 
holds  that  all  citizens  of  North 
America  are  entitled  to  the  best 


that  the  Continent  can  afford  and 
produce,  Roman  Catholics  no  less 
than  any  other  citizens. 

Technocracy,  as  a  social  move- 
ment for  all  citizens  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  seeks  to  es- 
tablish a  condition  of  abundance, 
security,  and  freedom  from  toil, 
with  an  optimum  of  health  and 
educational  standards,  for  all 
people  residing  here.  Those  who 
are  in  accord  with  these  objectives 
are  welcome  to  affiliate  with  and 
support  Technocracy.  Those  who 
take  exception  to  Technocracy 
thereby  place  themselves,  prima 
facie,  in  opposition  to  the  above 
social  objectives  and  on  the  side 
of  scarcity,  insecurity,  toil,  dis- 
ease, and  ignorance;  at  least,  the 
burden  of  proving  otherwise  rests 
with  them.  If  you  oppose  Technoc- 
racy on  this  issue,  we  are  proud 
to  have  you  as  an  enemy  and  wel- 
come your  renunciation  of  our 
Organization. 

In  the  field  of  Faith,  Technoc- 
racy does  not  seek  to  distinguish 
among  any  of  the  isms,  be  they 
Roman  Catholicism,  Orthodox  Ca- 
tholicism, Protestantism,  Judaism, 
Mohammedanism,  Hinduism,  Bud- 
dhism, Shintoism,  'Mormonism,' 
Mysticism,  Paganism  or  Atheism. 
Technocracy  does  not  declare  that 
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one  of  them  is  any  better  or  any 
worse  than  any  other  It  leaves 
the  problem  of  favoritism  and  dis- 
crimination among  them  to  the  in- 
dividual citizens  of  this  Continent. 
On  the  positive  side.  Technocracy 
supports  the  privilege  of  any 
organized  religious  or  philosophi- 
cal group  to  assemble  and  wor- 
ship or  commune  together  with- 
out interference.  Technocracy's 
only  requirement  is  that  they  not 
conspire  to  interfere  with  the  like 
privileges  of  other  groups  or  to 
dominate  or  interfere  with  the 
physical  processes  of  the  society — 
including  education,  public  health, 
public  welfare,  public  informa- 
tion, recreation  and  entertain- 
ment, provision  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, social  service,  internal  secur- 
ity, Continental  defence,  law,  or 
government- 
Technocracy  is  n  o  n  -  religious 
(not  anti-religious),  but  it  is  anti- 
clerical. It  takes  the  position  that 
Christ  is  reported  to  have  taken 
when  asked  for  a  certain  decision: 
"Render  therefore  unto  Caesar 
the  things  which  are  Caesar's  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  Religion's  field  is  that  of 
preparing  the  individual  for  the 
Good  Life.  Religions  are  subject 
to  variation  as  they  differ  in  their 
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definitions  of  the  Good  Life.  Tech- 
nocracy has  no  definition  of  the 
Good  Life  to  offer  —  that  is  not 
Technocracy's  field  or  responsi- 
biUty.  On  the  other  hand,  Tech- 
nocracy is  vigorously  opposed  to 
any  religious  or  fraternal  group 
seeking  to  dominate  the  physical 
functions  of  the  society  or  to  spe- 
cify the  behavior  and  living  cir- 
cumstances of  the  citizens  in  gen- 
eral and,  particularly,  those  out- 
side   of   its    specific    membership. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
religious  leaders  should  refrain 
from  examining  the  operations  of 
the  society  and  of  individuals  and 
groups  within  the  society  in  the 
light  of  their  concept  of  the  Good 
Life;  nor  do  we  suggest  that  they 
refrain  from  making  a  critical  an- 
alysis or  offering  a  positive  syn- 
thesis. Rather,  we  urge  that  reU- 
gious  leaders  take  a  dynamic  part 
in  the  field  of  social  critique. 
Theirs  should  be  a  position  of 
study,  analysis,  and  advice  in  an 
ex-officio  capacity,  above  and 
outside  of  the  social  administra- 
tion. 

Technocracy  is  opposed  to  any 
any  clerical  or  theocratic  state  on 
this  Continent,  contending  that 
the  administration  of  the  social 
affairs  of  North  America   is  the 


concern  of  all  the  people,  not  the 
domain  of  any  minority  group, 
religious  or  otherwise,  either  in 
the  capacity  of  an  exclusive  mon- 
opoly or  as  a  censorship  interfer- 
ference.  For  example,  if  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  wants  to 
maintain  an  Index  of  'forbidden' 
books  for  its  membership,  it  may 
be  acting  within  its  proper  field; 
but,  if  the  Church  forcibly  at- 
tempts to  influence  the  use  of 
those  books  in  the  schools  and 
public  libraries  or  interfere  with 
their  distribution  to  the  general 
public,  it  is  definitely  exceeding 
its  privileges  and  violating  its 
franchise.  The  Church  may  have 
the  right  to  select  the  books  for 
its  own  libraries  and  to  bum  those 
books  which  it  fully  owns  if  it 
finds  them  objectionable;  but  it 
has  no  right,  directly  or  through 
political  stooges,  to  censor  books, 
magazines,  or  newspapers  publish- 
ed for  general  circulation. 

When  an  international  clerical 
organization,  such  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  proposes  to  set 
itself  up  as  a  supra-govemment 
with  world-wide  aspirations,  above 
all  national  governments  and  re- 
sponsible 'only  to  God,'  it  places 
its  members  in  t  h  e  position  of 
dual  allegiance — one  allegiance  to 
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the  theocratic  world  government 
and  one  to  the  country  of  their 
respective  citizenships.  These  two 
allegiances  are  bound  to  be  in 
frequent  conflict  and  to  place  the 
member  in  the  position  of  having 
to  choose  between  two  loyalties. 
When  the  head  of  the  church  is 
also  the  head  of  a  political  state, 
this  dual  allegiance  particularly 
places  the  officials  and  hierarchy 
of  the  church  who  reside  in  other 
countries  in  the  position  of  being 
agents  of  a  foreign  power.  Thus, 
it  becomes  evident,  the  members 
of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  on  the  North  Am- 
erican Continent  are  agents  of  a 
foreign  political  state — the  Vati- 
can— and,  on  the  basis  of  official 
statements  of  the  Church  leaders, 
their  first  allegiance  is  to  that 
foreign  power. 

In  the  realm  of  religion,  strictly 
as  such,  international  organiza- 
tions, uniting  in  a  common  quest 
those  who  are  in  agreement  on 
the  definition  of  a  Good  Life  and 
on  the  means  for  seeking  it,  may 
be  permissible.  However^  in  the 
realm  of  governance,  which  deals 
primarily  with  the  physical  oper- 
ations of  an  area,  a  supra-govern- 
ing agency,  international  in  scope 
and  receiving  its  directions  from 


a  foreign  power,  cannot  be  accep- 
ted. It  follows,  further,  that  any 
citizen  of  North  America  who  col- 
laborates with  such  a  foreign 
power  in  its  efforts  to  dominate 
the  secular  affairs  of  this  Conti- 
nent becomes  an  agent  of  that  for- 
eign power  and  his  loyalty  to  the 
country  of  his  citizenship  is  sus- 
pect. 

This  position  of  Technocracy 
does  not  apply  only  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  but  to  any  and 
all  international  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizations whose  objectives  on 
this  Continent  and  other  circum- 
stances parallel  those  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy-  For  ex- 
ample, should  Israel  set  itself  up 
as  a  Jewish  theocratic  state,  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  Faith  on 
this  Continent  would  be  in  the 
same  position  of  dual  allegiance 
as  the  Roman  Catholics.  If  there 
were  prom.inent  organizations  of 
Mohammedans,  Shintoists,  or 
Lamistic  Buddhists  on  this  Conti- 
nent, Technocracy  would  have  to 
view  them  in  the  same  light.  Spe- 
cial mention  is  made  here  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  merely 
because  it  is  the  one  world-aspir- 
ing theocracy  which  is  most  prom- 
inent and  most  aggressive  on  this 
Continent. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
has  been  conspicuously  guilty  of 
attempting  to  infiltrate  into  the 
secular  affairs  of  North  America 
— of  using  pressure  tactics  to  in- 
fluence governmental  legislation, 
health  services,  educational  speci- 
fications, public  information,  en- 
tertainment, labor  union  policy, 
and  national  foreign  policy.  Tech- 
nocracy takes  the  position  that  no 
church  or  fraternal  organization 
(including  veterans  organizations) 
has  such  privilege  on  this  Conti- 
nent. This  is  the  field  of  govern- 
ment, not  reUgion.  Technocracy 
stands  for  a  strict  separation  of 
church  and  state  —  much  more 
strict  than  that  which  is  now 
being  observed. 

It  is  observable  that  in  coun- 
tries where  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  gained  a  virtual  mon- 
opoly in  the  religious  field,  the 
Church  hierarchy  has  tended  to 
take  over  and  strongly  dominate 
the  secular  affairs  of  those  coun- 
tries. We  need  mention  only  Latin 
America,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  Eire  as  examples.  In  countries 
where  the  Roman  CathoUcs  are  a 
minority,  as  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Britain,  the  goal  ap- 
pears to  be  no  different,  although 
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result  is  fascism-  In  Europe,  the 
the  power  and  influence  of  t  h  e 
hierarchy  is  relatively  less. 

Wherever  a  church  hierarchy 
enters  into  a  tri-partite  governing 
head  with  the  political  and  econ- 
omic oligarchies  of  an  area,  the 
Vatican  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  general  have  consist- 
ently fostered  and  supported  fas- 
cism. The  fascisms  of  Europe  prior 
to,  during,  and  following  World 
War  II  —  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Vichy  France,  Slovakia, 
Croatia,  etc. — were  all  Roman  Ca- 
tholic fascisms.  (In  a  similar  way 
Saudi -Arabia  and  Pakistan  are 
Mohammedan  fascisms,  while  Ja- 
pan and  Tibet  are — or  at  least 
were  —  Shinto  and  Lamistic  fas- 
cisms respectively.) 

The  utmost  in  cruelty  and  tyr- 
anny which  has  characterized  the 
fascisms  of  Europe,  directed 
against  the  heretics  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, has  not  only  been  con- 
doned, defended,  and  supported 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
hierarchy  but  has  often  been  in- 
stigated by  it.  Technocracy  is 
firmly  opposed  to  the  importation 
and  institution  of  European  Ca- 
thoUc  fascism  on  the  Continent  of 
North  America.  In  fact,  we  resent 
the  footholds  of  Catholic  fascism 
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already  rooted  here;  notably, 
those  of  French  Canadian  Quebec 
and  Latin  America,  as  well  as  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Irish  Catho- 
lic fascist  blocs  in  certain  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Fascism  is  the  last  ditch  stand  of 
the  old  order  of  scarcity,  human 
toil,  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
tyranny  of  the  few  over  the  many. 
We  regret  that  the  spokesmen  of 
a  major  church  organization  on 
this  Continent  should  speak  of 
peace,  human  dignity,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  out  of  one 
side  of  their  mouths  while  they 
scream  for  war,  hate,  and  human 
persecution  out  of  the  other  side. 
For  example,  when  a  loud-mouth- 
ed, scurrilous  stooge  like  Joseph 
McCarthy  is  placed  out  in  front 
as  a  voice  for  Roman  Catholic 
fascism,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
objectives  of  the  Church  hierar- 
chy were  being  carefully  scrutin- 
ized. 

The  major  strategic  objectives 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
have  been  listed  as:  (1)  Destruc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union;  (2)  win- 
ning the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca; and  (3)  Catholization  of  the 
whole  world.  In  the  attainment  of 
these  objectives,  the  Church  hier- 
archy has  sought  and  to  a  large 


degree  attained  the  support  of 
the  American  political  parties, 
the  labor  union  leadership,  veter- 
ans organizations,  and  American 
big  business.  The  principal  tech- 
niques have  been  infiltration,  fin- 
ancial manipulation,  intimidation, 
and  the  threat  or  promise  of  a 
large  bloc  of  political  votes. 

The  switch  of  a  few  million  Ro- 
man Catholic  votes  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  to  the  Republican 
Party  in  certain  strategic  locali- 
ties of  the  United  States  in  the 
1952  national  election  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  Church  holds  the  bal- 
ance of  political  power  in  the  na- 
tion as  well  as  in  many  states.  The 
effectiveness  and  subtlety  of  this 
power  was  further  demonstrated 
with  amazing  conclusiveness  in 
specific  localities  where  selected 
candidates  of  Roman  CathoUc  per- 
suasion— some  from  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  some  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  on  the  same  ballot 
— were  elected  into  office. 

The  dominant  ideological  con- 
flict in  the  world  today  is  that  be- 
tween Roman  CathoUc  fascism 
and  Russian  communism.  Tech- 
nocracy objects  to  the  Continent 
of  North  America  being  used  as 
a  battleground  for  the  waging  of 
that   conflict.   We   object  to   Am- 
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erica  being  pushed  into  foreign 
wars  to  fight  the  battles  of  Ro- 
man CathoHc  fascism  against  the 
supporters  of  Russian  communism 
and  any  reasonable  or  sHght  fac- 
simile thereof. 

The  'side-show'  in  Korea  has 
been  mainly  a  battle  between 
these  two  ideologies;  and  the  'gain' 
to  this  Continent  certainly  has  not 
been  worth  the  cost-  If  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  and  its 
stooges  seek  to  involve  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada  in  other 
'Koreas'  around  the  world  as  steps 
in  the  attainment  of  the  strategic 
goals  of  the  Vatican,  we  hold,  it 
certainly  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  citizens  of  North  Am- 
erica. 

In  this  ideological  war,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  inspired  propaganda 
on  this  Continent  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  recognizes  only 
partisans  in  this  world  dispute.  In 
effect  the  propaganda  states:  'If 
you  are  not  a  Roman  Catholic  you 
are  a  communist.'  The  recent 
charges  by  one  of  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy's sub-stooges  that  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  constituted  the 
greatest  stronghold  of  commun- 
ism in  the  United  States  is  only 
one  dart  in  this  propaganda  bar- 
rage. 


It  is  not  without  significance 
that  most  of  the  judges,  prosecu- 
tors, 'witnesses,'  and  accusers  of 
the  victims  in  the  recent  and  cur- 
rent 'disloyalty'  trials  are  Roman 
Catholics,  while  the  accused  are 
all  non-Catholics,  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  them  being  Jews^ — ^tra- 
ditional enemies  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism. 

Technocracy  refuses  to  be  drawn 
into  the  struggle  between  Roman 
Catholic  fascism  and  communism, 
either  on  the  side  of  fascism  or 
communism.  Technocracy  contends 
that  there  is  another  course  for 
this  Continent  that  is  far  superior 
to  either  of  these  isms.  That  course 
is  the  way  of  abundance,  security, 
freedom  from  toil,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  individual  to  express 
himself  in  a  subjectively  satisfy- 
ing manner.  That  course  is  the 
way  of  Technocracy.  It  can  never 
be  attained  through  the  agency  of 
any  politico  -  economic  -  reUgious 
tyranny,  whether  it  be  labeled 
'fascism,'  'communism,'  'republi- 
canism,' or  'democracy' 

Technocracy  is  n  o  n  -  religious, 
non-philosophical,  non-profit,  and 
non-political;  hence,  it  lacks  the 
elements  of  incentive  and  excuse 
that  have  characterized  all  the  so- 
cial tyrannies  over  man  through- 
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out  the  history  of  social  organiza- 
tions on  this  earth.  Like  science, 
Technocracy  is  something  brand 
new,  without  precedent,  counter 
part,  or  analogy  in  the  realm  of 
human  affairs.  Technocracy  is  the 
application  of  science  to  the  field 
of  Human  Affairs.  In  this  field,  its 
effects  will  be  no  less  new  and 
amazing  than  have  the  apphca- 
tions  of  science  in  other  fields,  for 
instance,  in  astronomy,  chemistry, 
physics,  geology,  and  biology. 

In  the  field  of  astronomy,  human 
knowledge  began  to  make  pro- 
gress when  science  defined  celes- 
tial phenomena  in  mechanical, 
physical  terms  and  eliminated  the 
concepts  of  angels  and  devils  as 
whimsical  regulating  devices. 
Likewise,  progress  will  begin  to 
show  up  in  the  field  of  human 
affairs  when  human  beings  are  re- 
garded as  mechanical,  energy-con- 
suming devices  rather  than  whim- 
sical agents  of  Good  and  Evil, 
whether  free-willed  or  predestin- 
ed, deserving  or  undeserving,  pure 
or  sinful.  The  latter  concepts  have 
dominated  the  administration  of 
human  affairs  for  thousands  of 
years  and  no  progress  has  been 
noted  in  all  that  time.  All  that 
passes  for  social  progress  at  pres- 
ent is  the  accumulation  of  factual 


knowledge  and  its  appHcation  to 
human  use,  such  as  that  which 
characterizes  science  and  Tech- 
nocracy. 

In  designing  the  physical  opera- 
tions of  the  Technate  of  America, 
Technocracy  is  not  attempting  to 
define  or  classify  human  beings 
into  Good  and  Evil  categories. 
Technocracy  treats  them  merely 
as  devices  which  require  oxygen, 
water,  food,  favorable  tempera- 
ture, movement,  rest,  and  a  space 
in  which  to  dwell  and  be  active. 
In  designing  the  physical  social 
mechanism  for  the  Technate  of 
America,  Technocracy's  primary 
concern  is  the  production  and 
distribution  of  these  physical  re- 
quirements in  abundance  for  all 
the  population  of  this  Continent, 
at  the  least  cost  in  energy,  resour- 
ces, and  human  effort,  and  for  the 
longest  duration  of  time-  The  only 
'crime  against  the  state'  which 
Technocracy  recognizes  is  inter- 
ference with  the  efficient  oi>era- 
tion  of  this  mechanism. 

In  the  field  of  individual  human 
conduct,  philosophy  and  religion 
will  retain  a  wide  field  of  opera- 
tion in  the  Technate;  for,  the  sub- 
jective adjustment  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  the  universe,  the  society, 
and    the    immediate    environment 
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no  doubt  will  possess  subtleties 
beyond  the  satisfying  of  his  physi- 
cal needs.  Most  people  will  con- 
tinue to  find  their  subjective 
satisfactions  through  philosophy 
and  religion;  others  may  find  tran- 
quility through  semi-mystical  cults 
of  'psychology'  or  semantics; 
while  only  a  few  will  be  able  to 
forsake  ritual  and  rationalizing 
altogether  with  equanimity.  This 
is  the  field  of  religion  and  semi- 
religion  and  it  will  be  as  fertile 
in  the  Technate  as  it  is  today,  if 
not  more  so. 

Technocracy  will  free  rehgion 
from  the  'w  o  r  d  1  y  materialism' 
that  infests  so  much  of  it  today. 
Religious  organizations  will  be 
provided  the  physical  facilities  for 
their  functions  without  first  hav- 
ing to  collect  'for  God'  a  tithe  of 
man-made  money.  Thereby,  Tech- 
nocracy will  free  the  officials  and 
representatives  of  religious  organ- 
izations from  suspicions  of  'evil' 
thoughts  and  actions,  intimately 
connected  with  money  and  its  sec- 
ular powers  and  benefits,  which 
are  so  prevalent  today-  Of  course, 
the  establishing  of  Technocracy 
will  automatically  eliminate  all 
'religious'  organizations  whose 
sole  incentive-for-being  is  mone- 
tary graft. 


If  the  social  interests  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  individual  follow- 
ers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith 
on  this  Continent  are  in  harmony 
with  abundance,  security,  free- 
dom from  toil,  and  the  other  re- 
sultants of  science  applied  to  the 
social  order,  there  is  no  basis  of 
conflict  between  them  and  Tech- 
nocracy. On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
social  objectives  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  member  are  out  of  har- 
mony with  these  aims — if  he  wor- 
ships a  god  of  scarcity,  war,  inse- 
curity, toil,  and  human  degrada- 
tion— or  if  he  follows  and  sup- 
ports a  church  hierarchy  that  has 
mundane  secular  motives  in  that 
direction — ^he  naturally  will  find 
himself  in  conflict  with  Technoc- 
racy. 

There  can  be  no  reconciliation 
between  scarcity  and  abundance, 
the  Price  System  and  Technoc- 
racy, superstition  and  science- 
That  is  the  only  real  issue  and 
conflict  on  this  Continent.  That  is 
the  issue  that  must  soon  be  de- 
cided by  the  people  of  North  Am- 
erica one  way  or  the  other.  The 
people  must  realize  this  and  not 
let  themselves  be  smoke-screened 
and  side  -  tracked  into  secondary 
jurisdictional  squabbles  between 
factions  within  the  Price  System. 
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In  these  simple  and  direct  terms 
Technocracy  places  the  issue  be- 
fore all  North  Americans,  Roman 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike. 
In  approaching  this  issue^  vacilla- 
tion, hesitation,  timidity,  or  double- 
dealing  can  lead  only  to  'more 
confusion  worse  confounded'  and 
eventually  to  chaos.  The  only 
alternative  is  Technocracy;  for, 
there  can  be  no  Price  System  vic- 


tory in  an  area  of  p>otential  abun- 
dance —  the  Price  System  must 
have  scarcity. 

On  this  issue,  urgently  facing 
the  people  now  living  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America,  Technoc- 
racy asks  the  affiliates  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  along  with 
all  others,  'Where  do  you  stand?' 
—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


•^  LOS  ANGELES.— A  firm  stand  is  necessary  against  a  wave  of  anti-intellectual- 
ism  in  the  United  States,  the  president  of  the  American  Library  Association  says. 

The  attitude,  Robert  E.  Downs  told  the  association's  annual  conference  recently, 
is  manifesting  itself  in  'attacks  on  books,  on  free  speech,  freedom  of  inquiry,  freedom 
to  teach,  and  all  those  rights  which  we  have  long  held  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  United  States  constitution.' 

Downs  told  the  4,000  librarians:  'A  virulent  disease,  presently  diagnosed  as  Mc- 
Carthyism,  but  antedating  the  distinguished  senator  for  whom  it  is  named  by  cen- 
turies, is  infecting  nearly  every  segment  of  our  govemmerital  structure,  from  national 
down  to  local  levels.' 

Downs  said  individual  librarians  'have  a  responsibility  in  the  explosive  situation 
with  which  we  are  confronted.  When  our  colleagues  are  under  attack  we  should  come 
to  their  defence  in  every  feasible  manner.' 

Among  the  books  which  have  fallen  under  suspicion  and  investigation  said 
Downs,  are  those  by  such  prominent  Americans  as  Adlai  Stevenson,  the  Rev.  A. 
Powell  Davies,  Judge  Learned  Hand,  George  Gershwin  and  State  Secretary  Dulles. 

Downs  did  not  indentify  the  books  by  title,  but  he  said:  'It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  impression  which  the  audience  whom  the  information  libraries  are  try- 
ing to  reach  is  gaining  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  in  the  United  States.' 

— Associated  Press 

^  TORONTO. — One  of  Canada's  top  atomic  scientists  said  recently  that  Canadian 
scientists  will  'make  even  greater  advances'  in  the  peacetime  application  of  atomic 
energy  when  a  new  reactor  is  built  at  Chalk  River,  Ont. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Keys  of  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited,  a  Crown  corporation  said : 

'Our  NRX  reactor  at  Chalk  River  has  been  described  by  leading  authorities  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  as  one  of  the  most  advanced  designs  in  existence.' 

Speaking  at  the  82nd  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, he  said  atomic  energy  offered  a  challenge  to  engineers  and  scientists  to  de- 
velop a  new  source  of  fuel. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  present  rate  of  consumption  of  our  natural  fuel 
continues,  then  by  the  year  2000,  most  of  the  oil,  gas  and  economically-recoverable 
coal  will  have  been  consumed.'  — Canadian  Press 
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Book  Bnrning  Suggestions 


Columnist  and  humorist  Eric  Nicol  has  some  suggestions  jor  Senator 
McCarthy  and  other  book  burners  in  the  United  States.  He  examines 
the  best  known  nursery  stories  and  the  drill  manual  of  the  armed 
forces  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  these  are  subversive^. 


■pHE  U.S.  is  burning  books  Sen- 
■*•  ator  McCarthy  considers  sub- 
versive. As  one  long  concerned 
about  the  infiltration  of  Commun- 
ist propaganda  into  our  nursery 
stories,  I  trust  that  the  good  sen- 
ator will  add  to  his  bonfire : 

1.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood:  'Red' 
is  the  key  word  here.  Disguised  as 
a  little  girl,  Marxism  is  portrayed 
as  meeting  the  Wolf  (capitalism) 
while  taking  food  to  Grandma 
(the  proletariat).  When  the  Wolf 
eats  them,  he  is  killed.  This  must 
bum. 

2.  Goldilocks  and  the  Three 
Bears.  In  this  poisonous  fable, 
Goldilocks  (free  enterprise)  plun- 
ders the  home  of  the  Bear  (US- 
SR). Actual  home-life  in  Russia 
is  falsified  (porridge,  chairs,  beds, 
etc.)  to  create  impression  in 
child's  mind  that  people  live  nor- 
mal lives  there.  This  must  bum. 

3.  Mother  Goose.  A  thinly-veil- 
ed attack  on  the  American  eagle. 
The  author  of  this  bolshevik  tale, 


a  comic  mouthpiece  called  Anony- 
mous, also  plays  up  the  Momism 
in  American  life.  The  American 
mother  must  be  defended  against 
Red  slander-  This  must  burn. 

4.  One,  two,  button  my  shoe, 
Three,  four,  open  the  door  .  .  . 

Here  ('open  the  door')  is  a  clear- 
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cut  attack  on  protective  tariffs, 
the  most  vital  support  of  our  high 
standard  of  Hving.  The  deadly 
jingle  goes  on  to  urge  actual  re- 
volution: 'five,  six,  pick  up  sticks, 
seven,  eight,  don't  be  late  .  .  / 
Once  these  subversive  ideas  are 
planted  in  the  child's  mind  it 
might  take  five  years'  subscrip- 
tion to  Time  to  eradicate  them. 
This  must  bum. 

5  Four  and  twenty  black  birds, 
baked  in  a  pie  .  .  . 

A  distortion  of  living  conditions 
of  the  Negro  in  this  country,  the 
favorite  comic  device  for  discred- 
iting the  American  way  of  life. 
This  must  bum. 

This  is  just  a  sampling  of  the 
Red  -  inspired  literature  flooding 
our  nurseries.  But  the  bonfire 
begs  for  bigger  game. 

For  example,  how  many  of  us 
realize  that  the  very  drill  manu- 
als of  our  armed  forces  are  full  of 
Socialist  propaganda?  On  virtu- 
ally every  page  of  these  manuals 
we  find  the  word  'left' — left  turn,' 
'left  wheel,'  'by  the  left/  etc.  Ob- 
viously we  must  incinerate  these 
traitorous  drill  books  and  issue 
new  ones  in  which  all  movements 
are  done  by  the  right.  Two  wrongs 
don't  make  a  right,  but  three 
rights    do    make   a    left-    'No    left 


turn'  ...  on  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Evidence  gathered  in  recent  in- 
vestigations into  American  schools 
and  colleges  also  reveals  that 
'left'  is  being  taught  as  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  'to  leave.' 
Without  wishing  to  prejudice  aca- 
demic freedom,  we  must  order  the 
teachers  to  cut  that  out.  'Leaved' 
is  a  perfectly  good  American  past 
participle.  All  grammars  stating 
otherwise  must  be  burned. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that 
one  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum 
has  a  name  with  a  subversive  pol- 
itical connotation- 1  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  color  between  orange  and 
purple.  As  long  as  this  color  is 
allowed  to  carry  this  dangerous 
weapon.  Communist  propaganda 
will  thrive  on  every  fire  truck,  on 
every  boiled  lobster,  on  every  wo- 
man's lips.  The  name  will  be  in 
our  very  blood. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  the 
color,  which  after  all  is  an  attrac- 
tive one,  be  renamed  'joe,'  in 
honor  of  the  senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Hereafter  the  flag  will  be  joe, 
white  and  blue,  and  all  books  will 
burn  a  fiery  joe. 

For  your  approval  and  imme- 
diate action,  President  Eisen- 
hower. — Eric  Nicol 
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'Water -Or  \mv  Life' 


Technocracy  recommends  the  reading  of  'Water — Or  Your  Life'  by  all 
North  Americans  as  a  better-than-usual  analysis  of  the  profligate 
waste  of  part  of  the  Continent's  water  resources.  In  addition,  thi^ 
Organization  proposes  an  overall  solution  to  the  problem. 


*TJERE  is  a  refreshing  and 
^  ^  earth-soaking  rain  faUing  on 
a  desert  of  waste,  misinformation 
and  nation-wide  confusion.  The 
book  conies  at  a  time  when,  all 
across  this  once -watered  conti- 
nent, crippling  water  shortages 
have  been  appearing  while  groiind 
waters  continue  to  recede  and  de- 
mands increase/ 

So  says  Jay  N.  Darling  in  his 
foreword  to  'Water  —  Or  Your 
Life,'  a  treatise  on  water  supplies 
and  usage  within  the  United 
States.  Author  of  the  17-chapter, 
306-page  book  is  Arthur  H.  Car- 
hart,  and  publishers  are  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York. 

Mr.  Carhart,  a  well-known  con- 
servationist, was  for  four  years  on 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  later 
directed  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
Restoration  for  the  Colorado  Fish 
and  Game  Commission.  He  deals 
with  water  resources  in  four  gen- 
eral categories,  namely:  (a)  our 
reliance   on   water   for   continued 


existence;  (b)  how  much  we  use 
and  how  much  there  is;  (c)  how 
we  are  currently  handling  our 
resources;  and  (d)  what  must  be 
done  from  now  on.  Though  its 
data  pertains  chiefly  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  book  deals  with  a 
problem  of  Continental  propor- 
tions. 

In  1949  New  York  City  suffered 
a  water  shortage.  People  had  to 
skip  baths,  do  without  shaves,  let 
dishes  and  laundry  pile  up,  and 
be  subjected  to  other  inconveni- 
ences. Yet  the  1,200,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water  pumped  daily  from 
the  Hudson  River  constituted  less 
than  10%  of  its  daily  flow.  Where, 
then,  was  the  shortage? 

Since,  according  to  the  author, 
there  are  55,000,000  square  miles 
of  land  surface  compared  with 
142,000,000  square  miles  of  water 
surface  on  the  globe,  it  will  be 
seen  that  *by  gross  volume  water 
is  about  the  most  plentiful  sub- 
stance on  the  earth's  surface.'  But 
its  distribution  about  the  various 
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land  surfaces  is  very  spotty  and 
uneven,  and  much  of  that  at  our 
command  has  been  polluted  in 
various  ways  so  that  it  cannot  be 
used.  There  is  the  rub.  We  are 
short  in  many  areas  of  usable 
water.  Consequently,  we  are  mak- 
ing excessive  demands  on  clean, 
fresh  water  sources,  to  the  p>oint 
where  they  are  dwindling  or  even, 
in  some  cases,  drying  up  complet- 
ely. 

'Until  recently,'  says  Carhart, 
'we  have  viewed  water  as  having 
a  unique  position  in  the  basic  re- 
source wealth  of  the  nation.  We 
have  harbored  the  illusion  that  it 
is  "inexhaustible." 

'Water  resources  are  not  inex- 
haustible/ 

But  the  illusion  that  it  is,  how- 
ever mistaken,  has  led  man  to  be 
profligate  with  one  of  the  sub- 
stances most  vital  to  his  continued 
existence.  This  is  graphically  illus- 
trated in  the  second  chapter. 

CiviHzations  have  risen  and  fal- 
len on  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  their  available  water  supplies. 
Archaeologists  have  discovered 
instances  of  this  all  over  the  world 
— including  North  America.  Prob- 
ably the  best  of  such  examples  on 
this  Continent  may  be  found  in 
excavations  made   in  t  h  e  desert 


land  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  excavations  reveal  only  a 
few  bones  and  traces  of  dwellings 
to  evidence  the  establishment 
about  10,000  years  ago  af  a  thriv- 
ing civilization — the  Cochise  Cul- 
ture. Geological  studies  of  the 
surrounding  terrain  show  that 
there  were  lakes  and  rivers  to 
make  the  home  of  the  Cochise  In- 
dians a  verdant  land.  Abundant 
forests  of  hickory  and  other  hard- 
woods, together  with  the  game 
within  them,  furnished  s  h  el  t  e  r 
and  food  to  the  Cochise.  But  the 
lakes  and  rivers  dried  up,  the 
forests  died,  and  with  them  this 
ancient  civilization  —  all  for  the 
lack  of  water.  Cactus,  yucca  and 
creosote  bush  supplanted  forests 
in  what  had  become  desert  land. 

This  story  has  been  paralleled 
so  often  in  different  places  that  a 
pattern  c  a  n  be  established  —  no 
water,  no  civilization.  Yet  rather 
than  profit  from  such  examples, 
we  blindly  write  new  chapters  to 
the  chronicle.  Within  the  last  dec- 
ade, for  instance,  land  speculators 
in  Arizona  have  sunk  wells  into 
ground -water  reservoirs  around 
Phoenix  and  Tucson  and  pumped 
water  at  twice  the  recharge  rate. 
Inevitably,  a  water  shortage  forc- 
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T^OR  generations  productivity  was  a  word  in  the  textbooks. 

*      Recently  it's  shown  up  more  and  more  in  collective  bargaining. 

But  farmers  live  productivity  every  day.  The  business  of  getting 
more  out  of  the  land  with  less  work  is  making  over  farms — and  it  has 
made  over  the  farmer-  The  simple,  rustic  soul  is  gone;  today  he's  a 
hard-headed  capitalist  figuring  costs  like  any  manufacturer. 

In  the  last  15  years,  output  per  man-hour  has  risen  faster  on  the 
farm  than  in  any  long-established  industry — ^and  three  times  as  fast 
a.-:-  in  industry  generally. 

The  way  of  life  that  to  most  people  means  farming — self  sufficient 
and  isolated — has  virtually  disappeared.  In  its  place  is  an  industry 
that  requires  a  terrific  amount  of  technical  knowhow  and  a  lot  of 
capital.  The  cost  of  a  two-plow  tractor  would  have  financed  the  pro- 
duction expenses  on  the  average  U.S.  farm  in  1910  for  three  and  one 
half  years. 

The  biggest  changes  have  come  in  the  last  15  years;  for  the  most 
part  they  are  irreversible.   The  technological  revolution,  as  the  Agri- 
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culture  Dept.  calls  the  shift,  really  got  rolling  in-  the  early  years  of 
World  War  II  for  two  reasons : 

A  tremendous  backlog  of  scientific  discoveries  arid  technological 
improvements  had  piled  up  during  the  20  years  between  w^ars.  The 
potential  of  these  improvements  was  known,  but  farmers  had  not  taken 
advantage  of  them  because  market  prices  were  so  low-  As  one  farmer 
put  it,  during  the  long  stretch  of  drought  and  depression,  'about  all 
we  could  be  sure  about  was  that  fertilizer  cost  money,  which  we  didn't 
have  to  spare.' 

With  the  war  came  the  money  the  farmer  needed  to  try  out  the 
better  seed,  more  powerful  equipment,  commercial  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides, lime,  and  other  materials  on  which  so  much  of  today's  output 
is  dependent.  Government  incentives  for  crop  diversification,  the 
doubling  of  farm  prices,  and  the  tripling  of  the  farmer's  net  income,  all 
in  less  than  five  years,  pushed  production  faster  and  further  than 
would  have  been  possible  under  peacetime  conditions.  But  what  made 
the  acceleration  possible  was  the  foundation  laid  by  scientists  working 
in  window  boxes  during  the  interwar  years. 

Take  the  case  of  Wilbur  Goodhue,  who  raises  grain  and  Uvestock 
a  few  miles  south  of  Des  Moines.  Goodhue  is  not  an  'average'  farmer 
by  any  means.  But  he  is  typical  of  progressive  commercial  farmers  in 
central  Iowa,  and  he  has  counterparts  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  south- 
ern California,  and  just  about  every  other  major  agricultural  area  of 
the  country. 

In  1938  Goodhue  farmed  138  acres,  had  250  hogs  and  30  beef 
cattle.  He  owned  a  tractor  and  shared  ownership  of  a  combine  and 
corn  picker  with  his  brother  down  the  road.  He  did  a  little  liming, 
but  used  no  commercial  fertilizer.  Hay  was  made  loose,  dried  in  the 
field,  and  stored-  He  hadn't  tried  chemical  weed  killers  or  pesticides. 

The  Goodhues  had  a  Delco  system  to  supply  electric  power  for 
the  radio,  washing  machine,  and  electric  iron  in  the  house.  A  wind- 
mill provided  water. 

This  year  Goodhue  is  farming  700  acres.  He  raises  500  hogs  and 
135  feeding  cattle.  He  owns  five  tractors,  two  com  pickers,  one  com- 
bme,  a  weed  sprayer,  and  a  hay  chopper.    All  the  machinery  is  now 
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the  four-row  type,  with  hydrauUc  systenivS  for  raising  and  lowering 
plows,  discs,  hay  equipment. 

Air  of  the  Goodhue  fields  are  regularly  soil  tested  and  limed. 
Commercial  fertilizer  is  used  on  corn  and  other  crops.  There  is  an 
established  rotation  system  for  the  entire  700  acres.  Since  the  land  is 
fiat,  there  is  no  need  for  contouring  or  other  special  soil  practices. 

The  farm  now  receives  electric  power  from  a  central  station- 
Goodhue  has  a  farm  shop  equipped  with  welder,  electric  drills,  and 
other  power  equipment.  In  the  house  there's  an  automatic  washer, 
dryer,  dishwasher,  electric  stove,  ironer,  and  television  set. 

All  hay  is  now  cut  and  chopped  in  the  field  and  much  of  it  is 
made  into  grass  silage.  Goodhue  uses  2-4D  for  spraying  weeds,  DDT 
to  control  flies  and  other  insects  around  the  livestock.  He  puts  anti- 
biotics in  hog  feed  and  uses  crossbred  hogs. 

The  greater  amounts  and  wider  variety  of  food  produced  by  Wil- 
bur Goodhue  and  other  commercial  farmers  across  the  country  are 
much  more  striking  when  you  consider  that  they  have  increased  pro- 
duction and  at  the  same  time  lost  workers.  There  are  now  less  than 
7  milhon  workers  on  the  farms,  a  net  loss  of  2.8  milhon  since  1939. 

— Business  Week 


TNTRODUCING  a  new  era  in  railroad  motive  power.  Union  Pacific 
■''"has  developed  and  made  successful  early  tests  of  the  world's  first 
j)ropane  gas-operated  turbine-electric  locomotive. 

In  relation  to  its  length,  the  new  breed  of  iron  horse  has  proved 
itself  the  most  powerful  of  any  type,  according  to  David  S.  Neuhart, 
Union  Pacific's  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machin- 
ery. 

A  single  unit  weighing  nearly  276  tons,  it  deUvers  upward  of  4800 
horsepower — more  than  is  produced  by  three  diesel  units  operating 
together,  Neuhart  stated-  In  tests  recently  the  gas  turbine  has  handled 
a  79-car  train  of  4650  tons. 
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The  application  of  propane  to  the  gas  turbine  is  the  result  of  joint 
research  of  Union  Pacific,  Richfield  Oil  Corp.,  and  General  Electric. 

It  is  planned  to  place  this  and  similar  locomotives  in  regular  freight 
service  between  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The  present  turbine 
is  geared  down  for  a  top  rate  of  65  miles  per  hour,  but  railroad  offi- 
cials regard  this  type  of  power  plant  as  suitable  for  high-speed  passen- 
ger trains. 

'Operating  efficiency  and  maintenance  economy  are  the  factors 
that  led  us  into  this  project,'  said  Neuhart. 

'We  don't  yet  know  all  about  operating  costs  under  various  condi- 
tions. But  we  do  know  the  gas  turbine  is  very  flexible  in  handUng 
trains,  and  it  will  start  and  pull  a  heavier  load.  Also,  because  propane 
burns  clean  and  leaves  no  carbon-like  deposit  on  the  turbine  blades, 
we  expect  much  less  maintenance  cost  and  time  lost  in  overhauls. 
Stationary  engines  of  this  type  have  operated  as  much  as  30,000  hours 
without  repairs.' 

Compared  with  a  diesel  engine,  with  its  scores  of  moving  parts, 
the  gas  turbine  is  basically  a  simple  machine-  A  compressor  resem- 
bling a  set  of  fifteen  windmills  on  a  single  shaft,  forces  a  torrent  of  air 
into  six  combustion  chambers  where  it  is  mixed  and  burned  with  the 
propane  fuel,  which  also  is  forced  in  under  high  pressure.  The  result- 
ing blast  strikes  the  curved  blades  of  the  turbine,  whirling  it  at  a  rate 
of  some  6900  R.P.M. 

Through  reduction  gears,  the  turbine  shaft  drives  four  generators, 
which  power  eight  traction  motors  on  the  axles  between  the  sixteen 
wheels. 

About  15,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  of  completely  burned,  smog- 
less  exhaust  gases  are  discharged  through  a  port  in  the  roof  at  a  velo- 
city of  approximately  150  miles  per  hour.  Some  railroaders  call  the 
locomotive  'Chinook,'  which  means  'warm  wind,'  and  others  term  it 
'the  Big  Wind.'  Its  exhaust  noise  is  considerable  at  close  range  but  is 
dissipated  sharply  with  distance  because  the  sound  has  no  dominant 
pitch. 

An  odd  feature  of  the  turbine,  it  was  pK>inted  out,  is  that  it  is  the 
only  engine  that  likes  cold  weather.  This  is  because  cold  air  is  denser, 
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and  the  compressor  thus  can  force  more  air  into  the  combustion  cham- 
bers. 

The  propane  fuel  supply  is  carried  in  a  special  tender — a  tank 
car  with  superstructure  enclosing  an  intricate  system  of  valves  and 
controls-  The  outer  shell  covers  a  four-inch  layer  of  cork,  within 
which  is  the  actual  container.  Inside,  also,  is  a  heat  exchanger — a  sort 
oi  radiator — ^through  which  steam  is  passed  to  further  increase  the 
pressure  under  which  the  liquid  propane  is  confined. 

Propane  is  the  lightest  fraction  of  petroleum,  explained  Gerthal 
French,  Richfield  research  engineer.  As  a  gas,  most  of  it  comes  out 
ol  oil  wells,  where  it  lies  in  the  vapor  spaces  above  the  oil.  Some  pro- 
pane is  obtained  during  oil  refining. 

Highly  volatile,  propane  has  an  octane  rating  of  125.  Butane,  a 
slightly  heavier  product,  is  rated  at  95.  Other  petroleum  fractions, 
down  the  refining  scale,  are  casing  head  and  other  gasolines,  kerosene, 
diesel  fuel,  lubricating  oils  and  fuel  oils  ending  with  residual  bunker 
fuel. 

'Most  propane  is  wasted  today,'  said  French.  It  is  general  practice 
in  oil  fields  to  burn  off  propane  as  it  is  extracted  because  it  would  be 
too  costly  to  build  pressure  storage  tanks.'  — ^Associated  Press 
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■T'HE  mechanical  handling  of  bulk  materials  has  just  received  two 
■*•  new  boosts-  One  is  a  system  for  automatically  unloading  ships, 
barges,  railroad  cars,  and  bins.  The  other  is  a  special  freight  car  which, 
in  unloading,  can  cause  dry  materials  to  flow  out  like  liquid. 

The  unloader  for  ships,  developed  by  Cargo  Handlers,  Inc.,  Van 
Dyke,  Mich.,  can  also  be  used  for  trimming  and  moving  stockpiles.  It 
handles  ores,  coal,  salt,  sugar,  sand,  gravel,  grain,  crushed  stone. 

Essentially,  it  is  a  self-feeding  scraper  mechanism  that  is  built  as 
an  integral  part  of  elevators  or  conveyors.  Lowered  into  a  hold  or 
bin,  it  works  its  way  vertically  down  one  side  and  horizontally  across 
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the  bottom,  maintaining  a  continuous  flow  of  material  into  th 
veyor.    It  is  automatically  controlled  by  hydraulic  units. 

The  scrapers  do  so  thorough  a  job  that  there  is  np  need  to  bring 
in  extra  men  and  machines  to  clean  the  hold-  Cargo  Handlers,  Inc., 
believes  its  machine  will  take  only  12  hours  to  unload  a  ship's  grain 
cargo  that  would  take  20  to  36  hours  by  conventional  methods.  Capa- 
city for  moving  coal  is  estimated  up  to  400  or  500  tons  an  hour. 

The  new  freight  car,  designed  by  General  American  Transporta- 
tion Corp.,  Chicago,  is  a  covered  hopper  job  specially  adapted  for  bulk 
handling  of  dry  powdered  materials  such  as  feeds,  chemicals,  and 
starches.  GATX  says  the  cars  can  handle  some  200  materials  that 
hitherto  have  had  to  be  shipped  in  bags. 

Cargo  can  be  loaded  conventionally  by  gravity  through  hatches 
topside,  and  unloaded  the  same  way  through  bottom  outlets.  But  its 
real  parlor  trick  is  its  use  of  the  Fuller  Airslide,  developed  by  the 
Fuller  Co.  of  Catasaqua,  Pa.,  to  improve  cargo  flow. 

The  Airslide  is  a  shallow  steel  channel  running  along  the  bottom  of 
the  car's  slopping-sided  bins.  A  special  fabric  is  stretched  over  the 
channel,  closing  its  open,  upper  side  Air  is  let  into  the  space  between 
channel  and  fabric  at  a  pressure  of  about  1  lb.  psi.  As  the  air  works 
its  way  up  through  the  fabric,  it  slowly  aerates  the  bulk  material 
above.  This  aeration  causes  the  powdered  material  to  flow  like  water 
into  the  conveyors,  instead  of  mounding  up. 

The  cars  come  in  three  sizes:  2,000  cu.  ft.,  2,600  cu.  ft.,  and  3,600 
cu-  ft.  GATX  says  they  are  moisture-  and  weather-proof,  and  cost 
little  more  than  conventional  cars,  though  the  bulk  unloading  is  both 
faster  and  cheaper- 

Shippers  using  the  cars  need  only  one  additional  piece  of  equip- 
ment: a  low-pressure  blower.  Models  delivering  200  cu.  ft.  or  more  of 
air  per  minute  are  priced  between  $500  and  $600. 


^     MOST  WORKERS  will  relish  a  recent  prediction  that  mechanization  of  American 
industry  eventually  will  result  in  a  20-hour  work  week. 

It  was  made  by  Dr.  Lillian  M.  Galbreth  before  the  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Management,  at  Washington,  D.C.,  recently. 

— Labor  Editor  Jack  Stevens  in  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
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NEW -BEDFORD,   Mass.— A  Massachusetts  inventor   developed  a 
machine  to  shape  metals  without  using  heat  or  percussion. 

In  a  1940  demonstration,  on  a  pilot  model  press,  he  demonstrated 
it  for  high  government  officials,  producing  an  important  machine  gun 
part  in  about  one  second.  Conventional  methods  required  over  43 
minutes  and  eight  operations  on  eight  different  tools. 

Now  in  1953,  some  13  years  later,  the  inventor  is  long  since  dead, 
his  associates  on  the  frazzled  edge  of  frustration  and  economic  defeat, 
and  the  process  still  is  unheralded  and  unused. 

Attemps  to  have  it  introduced  in  the  critical  war  years,  when  its 
sponsors  claim  it  might  have  saved  multi-milUons  of  dollars  in  de- 
fense costs,  produced  nothing  but  a  series  of  heartbreaks.  Its  backers 
are  convinced  they  got  a  fantastic  run-around. 

The  New  Bedford  Standard-Times,  which  said  it  has  gained  ex- 
clusive access  to  government  records  in  the  case,  recently  began  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  news  stories  on  the  process,  the  'Telenar  Cold 
Flow  Precision  Press.' 

The  Standard-Times,  in  a  foreword,  said  the  impact  of  the  Telenar 
process  on  the  machine-tool  industry  would  be  comparable  to  that  on 
the  petroleum  industry  if  someone  should  develop  an  engine  that 
would  run  on  water. 

The  series  said : 

'The  patent  owner  and  chief  Telenar  sponsor  charges  that  despite 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  press'  value,  its  production  was  blocked  be- 
cause it  would  have  put  thousands  of  existing  machine  tools  into  dis- 
card and  upend  the  industry. 

*His  reputation  and  the  potentiaUty  of  his  press  were  smeared  so 
effectively,  the  sponsor  charges,  that  private  industry — now  that  the 
war  is  over,  and  steel  is  available  without  government  priority  —  is 
afraid  to  get  involved  for  fear  of  federal  reprisal.' 

The  Standard-Times  said  'files  of  the  justice  department,  which 
probed  the  case,  indicate  support  of  the  view  that  production  of  the 
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press  was  blocked  (during  the  war)  by  interests  operating  through 
the  government  .  .  .' 

It  added  'the  opposition  may  be  continuing  in  post-war  "nego- 
tiations" between  the  patent  owner  and  Washington'  under  the  pre- 
sent administration. 

Telenar  was  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Hathaway  Howland- 
Shearman,  a  physicist  engineer  who  experimented  for  years  on  cold 
flow  of  metals.  — British  United  Press 
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'pHE  gas  turbine  is  the  most  adaptable  and  flexible  source  of  power 
*  known  to  mankind.  It  can  cover  a  very  great  range  of  power,  it 
can  be  installed  where  other  power  machinery  cannot,  and  it  can  be 
operated  in  circumstances  which  would  make  it  quite  uneconomic  for 
either  steam  or  diesel  plant  to  be  used. 

For  example,  the  gas  turbine  can  operate,  even  on  the  scale  of  a 
large  power  station,  virtually  without  any  water  supply  beyond  what 
is  required  to  supply  the  engineers  with  cups  of  tea.  And  this  is  true 
of  gas  turbine  locomotives  operating  over  vast,  waterless  regions,  or 
perhaps  Arctic  regions  where  water  is  very  expensive. 

The  water  costs  of  locomotives  on  many  routes  in  the  world,  and 
the  water  costs  of  steam  power  stations,  form  quite  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  total  operating  cost.  In  the  case  of  steam  locomotives, 
water  can  amount  to  15  percent  of  the  total  fuel  bill. 

The  buildings  for  power  stations  housing  diesel  for  steam  engines 
have  to  be  substantial,  but  may  be  quite  light  and  easily  transported 
when  housing  a  gas  turbine  because  the  gas  turbine  is  much  lighter 
and  is  vibrationless. 

There  are  many  interesting  possibilities  as  well-  For  example,  if 
you  take  a  gas  turbine  and,  instead  of  making  it  drive  something  by 
burning  fuel,  you  drive  it  round  by  some  external  power  and  cool  the 
compressed  air,  you  have  a  form  of  refrigerator.  It  is  a  form,  more- 
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over,  well  adapted  for  extreme  refrigeration  of  large  quantities  of  air, 
so  that  it  can  actually  liquefy  the  air. 

Now,  liquid  air  is  the  source  of  Qommercial  oxygen.  Thus,  gas 
turbine  technology,  instead  of  producing  a  propulsion  jet,  can  be  used 
to  produce  oxygen,  which  is  a  fuel  in  world  demand.  That  is  the  cold 
end  of  the  scale. 

Equally  you  can  apply  a  gas  turbine — and  we  are  seeking  to  do 
so  in  the  United  Kingdom — to  drive  a  blast  furnace,  using  the  waste 
energy  of  the  blast  furnace  itself.  This  we  beHeve  will  produce  very 
great  economies  in  actual  coal  consumption,  which  will  of  course  be 
reflected  in  the  price  of  iron  and  steel,  but  above  all  will  be  reflected 
in  terms  of  conservation  of  coal  and  of  all  the  blood  and  sweat  and 
toil  that  the  production  of  coal  requires. 

The  gas  turbine  is  not  particular  about  the  fuel  it  will  consume. 
At  present  gas  turbines  normally  run  either  on  liquid  fuels  of  one 
grade  or  another  or  on  natural  gas.  Within  a  very  short  time  several 
will  be  running — and  I  trust  satisfactorily — on  coal;  yet  another  will 
be  running  on  peat-  I  have  various  inquiries  to  deal  with  for  running 
it  on  such  things  as  bagasse — crushed  sugar-cane  and  other  trashy 
matter  not  normally  regarded  as  an  economic  fuel.  As  a  long-term 
possibility  I  hope  to  see  the  heat  of  nuclear  fission  used  as  the  energj^ 
source. 

Taking  one  thing  with  another  the  advent  of  jet  propulsion  has 
done  a  lot  more  than  propel  aircraft.  It  also  gave  the  push  required  to 
start  a  whole  new  industry,  affecting  in  its  turn  m.any  other  indus- 
tries. Its  future  is  in  the  air,  under  the  ground,  and  almost  anywhere 
on  the  earth's  surface;  in  ships,  power  stations,  railways,  on  the  roads. 
It  is  used  for  pumping  oil  pipelines,  blowing  in  blast  furnaces,  pulling 
rail  or  road  passengers,  driving  dynamos. 

Gas  turbine  progress  is  already  great.  It  is  going  to  be  not  only 
an  industrial,  but  a  sociological  and  humanitarian  achievement  of  the 
highest  order.  The  amount  of  ground  that  has  been  covered  is  virtually 
unlimited.  — Patrick  Johnson,  managing  director  of  Power 

Jets  Ltd.,  on  the  BBC's  London  Calling 
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Through  The  Technoscope. . . 

Ttcfinocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum   of  working   hours,   to   every   citizen  on   this   Continent 


Science  and  Technology 

A  NEW  MECHANIZED  PLANT,  Es- 
pecially designed  for  the  manufacture  of 
'Steel  Shot'  blast-cleaning  abrasive  was 
recently  completed  by  American  Wheel- 
abrator  &  Equipment  Corp.,  Mishawaka, 
Ind.  It  is  equipped  with  electric  melting 
furnaces  and  a  heat-treating  room  which 
uses  automatically  controlled  equipment, 
and  is  designed  for  easy  hoUvSekeeping 
and  maximum  safety.  The  plant  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind. 

LONG-DISCUSSED  AND  FREQUENT- 

ly  demonstrated,  remote-control  units  for 
electric  industrial  trucks  can  now  be  had 
commercially.  The  order-picker,  who  car- 
ries the  control  unit  on  his  belt,  can 
even  move  his  trailer  train  around  com- 
ers without  having  to  leave  his  order- 
picking.  Barrett-Cravens  Co.,  says  the 
distance  of  the  operator  from  the  drive 
units  is  limited  only  by  his  range  of 
vision. 

FIRST   RAILROAD  TO  USE   MICRO- 

\vaves  to  control  switches,  signals  and 
interlocking  is  a  90-mile  track  in  Venez- 
uela, from  U.S.  Steel's  Cerro  Bolivar 
mine  to  harbor  facilities  at  Puerto  Ordaz. 
Firms  supplying  the  electronic  equip- 
ment are  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  a 


division  of  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co., 
and  Radio  Corp  of  America. 

A    SORT    OF    AUTOMATIC    SUPER- 

market  for  inexpensive  items  is  getting  a 
test  workout  in  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
at  Newark.  New  Jersey.  In  setting  it  up, 
Union  News  Co.  took  a  tip  from  Swedish 
shops,  which  use  the  Automatique  at 
night  so  customers  can  buy  after  hours. 
The   Newark    installation   handles   192 
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items — toys,  toothpaste,  tissues  and  the 
like;  items  run  from  10  to  25  cents.  Cus- 
tomers can  see  the  merchandise  through 
the  window,  stick  a  coin  in  the  slot,  and 
out  it  comes.  The  machine,  made  in  Eur- 
ope, is  distributed  by  Automatique,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

A  VERTICAL  CASE  CONVEYOR. 
said  to  increase  handling  volume  up  to 
100'%,  has  been  announced  by  Conveyor 
Specialties  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Cases  on 
a  horizontal  conveyor  belt  are  automati- 
cally fed  into  the  vertical  in-line  system, 
where  they  are  tightly  gripped  between 
friction-surface  conveyor  belts,  backed  up 
with  spring-loaded  rollers. 

MINIATURIZATION  IS  GETTING 
another  big  boost.  Motorola,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, has  developed  an  inverted  speaker 
for  small  radios.  Motorola,  working  with 
Carbonneau  Industries,  has  found  a  way 
to  move  the  magnet  from  the  rear  of  the 
speaker  to  the  front,  reducing  depth  by 
50%. 

PLASTIC   PUMPS,   VALVES,   ACCES- 

ories,  and  fittings  will  be  produced  by 
Cooper  Alloy  Foundry  Co.,  Hillside,  N.J. 
A  major  producer  of  corrosion-resistant 
alloys,  the  company  says  that  it  is  going 
into  the  new  line  in  order  to  meet  in- 
creased demand  for  processing  equipment 
that  avoids  the  danger  of  metallic  con- 
tamination, and  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
chemical  industry  for  corrosion-resistant 
equipment. 

URANIUM  HUNTERS  HAVE  TAKEN 
to  the  air  in  Arizona.  Field  geologists, 
working  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
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sion,  have  already  staked  out  nearly  3000 
square  miles  in  Coconino  County.  Light 
aircraft  carry  devices  that  can  detect 
radiation  from  as  high  as  100  feet. 

A  38-TON  SHAFT  FOR  THE  GIANT 

hydroelectric  plant  at  McNary-Dam  is 
shown  being  removed  from  a  vertical  bor- 
ing machine  at  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  plant 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  The  $280,000,000 
dam  on  the  Columbia  River  will  have  a 
total  capacity  of  nearly  1,000,000  kw. 


A  BOTTOMS  UP  MACHINE,  WHICH 
automatically  inverts  960  beer  bottles 
(ciTipties)  per  minute,  has  been  develop- 
ed by  RCA  Victor  Division  of  Radio 
Corp.  of  America,  Camden,  N.  J.  The 
machine  employs  gravity  to  get  bottles 
swiftly  and  safely  out  of  their  cases  and 
on  their  way  to  washing  equipment. 

HOME  DEHUMIDIFIERS  CAN  BE 
turned  on  and  off  automatically  with  a 
new  control  instrument  developed  by 
Minneapolis- Honey  well   Regulator  Co., 
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Minneapolis,  Minn.  It  uses  a  human 
hair  as  the  sensing  element  to  detect 
moisture  changes.  The  dehumidifier 
plugs  into  the  control  unit,  which  in  turn 
plugs  into  a  wall  socket. 

CONTINUOUS  INFRARED  ANALYS- 

is  of  a  liquid  or  gas  process  stream  is  now 
possible  with  a  new  Automatic  Multi- 
Component  Analyzer  in  production  at 
Perkin-Elmer  Corp.,  Norwalk,  Conn.  It 
is  designed  to  monitor  the  concentration 
of  up  to  six  components  in  a  liquid  or 
gas  stream  flowing  through  a  small  pilot 
plant.  The  entire  unit  is  mounted  in  a 
mobile  metal  console. 

A  STEAM  TURBINE-GENERATOR 

unit  recently  ordered  from  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  for  the  River  Rouge  Station  of 
Detroit  Edison  Co.  will  be  the  world's 
largest.  It  will  provide  enough  electric 
power  for  a  city  of  700,000. 

MICROJET  IS  A  TINY,  PNEUMATIC 

device  that  controls  turbine  discharge 
pressure  on  jet  engines.  Developed  by 
Solar  Aircraft  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  the 
device  automatically  computes  what  dis- 
charge pressure  should  be  under  all  flight 
conditions,  and  notes  any  discrepancy  be- 
tween ideal  and  actual  pressure.  When 
there  is  a  discrepancy,  electric  signals 
flash  to  the  other  engine  controls  that 
rectify  the  pressure. 


A   NEW   BOILER   AND  TURBOGEN- 

erating  unit  designed  to  cross  the  barrier 
of  the  critical  pressure  of  steam  for  the 
first  time  in  the  commercial  production 
of  electric  power  has  been  ordered  by 
American  Gas  &  Electric  Service  Co. 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  will  build  the 
boiler  to  stand  steam  pressure  of  4500 
psi.  (almost  double  the  present  record) 
at  1150  F.  General  Electric  Co.  will  make 
the  120,000-kw.  turbine. 

A    GOLIATH    AMONG    SHAVERS    IS 

the  new  gear-shaving  machine  constructed 
by  National  Broach  &  Machine  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich.  It  can  handle  gears  up  to  180 
inch  pitch  diameter  (the  kind  that  weighs 
about  30  tons  and  has  from  900  to  1800 
teeth  used  in  marine  power-plants).  The 
shaver  weighs  about  115  tons,  operates  on 
precision  of  0.0002  inch. 

A  NEW  ELECTROPLATING  PLANT, 

which  introduces  mass-production  tech- 
niques to  job-lot  electro-plating,  is  now 
operating  at  the  Swissvale  (Pa.)  plant 
of  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Division  of 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  Facilities 
provide  for  fully  and  semi  -  automatic 
plating  of  a  variety  of  metals,  including 
nickel,  copper,  zinc,  cadmium,  chrom- 
ium, gold  and  silver.  Originally  designed 
to  consolidate  electroplating  facilities  for 
the  company,  the  new  plant  will  soon  be 
available  for  commercial  plating. 


*  COLUMBUS,  Ohio.-  Dr.  J.  Allen  Hynek,  Ohio  State  University  physics  and 
astronomy  professor,  thinks  it's  time  we  developed  ways  to  harness  the  sun's  energy 
for  industrial  power,  since  we'll  have  to  come  to  it  eventually. 

One  of  the  systems,  the  scientist  suggested,  consisted  of  a  'black  hemisphere, 
mounted  on  a  tower  and  serving  as  an  energy  collector.'  He  said  it  'could  supply 
modest  power  needs  at  a  relatively  small  cost.'  — British  United  Press 
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ed  thousands  of  irrigated  acres 
into  idleness. 

'A  nation,'  comments  Carhart, 
'cannot  live  long  without  water. 
Nor  can  you.' 

The  human  body  is  composed 
about  70%  of  water,  losing  an 
average  of  6  to  8  pints  daily  which 
must  be  replaced  either  through 
food  or  beverages.  But  these  fun- 
damental body  needs  are  the  least 
in  volume  of  human  demands  on 
water — particularly  in  a  high-en- 
ergy civilization.  There  are  be- 
sides such  uses  as  having  baths, 
cleaning  teeth,  shaving,  flushing 
toilets,  washing  laundry  and  dish- 
es, sprinkling  lawns,  etc.,  etc. 

'In  the  past  century  the  popula- 
tion of  the  nation  (U.S.)  has  in- 
creased 600  percent.  In  that  same 
time  the  use  of  w^ater  has  increas- 
ed several  thousand  percent. 

'You  need  only  those  6  or  8 
pints  a  day  to  keep  alive — but  per- 
sonal demands  of  the  average  Am- 
erican city  dweller  now  stand  at 
something  like  200  gallons  in  the 
course  of  the  living  day.  .  .  .' 

The  author  continues  with  an 
explanation  that  even  this  volume 
of  water  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
total  water  usage.  Industry  de- 
mands staggering  amounts,   and 


he  gives  several  examples — in- 
cluding that  of  60,000  to  70,000 
gallons  being  involved  in  produc- 
ing one  ton  of  paper,  the  amount 
varying  with  the  grade  produced. 

Agriculture  takes  other  huge 
quantities,  Carhart  points  out, 
with  examples  given  of  650,000 
gallons  per  acre  for  grain  crops  to 
1,500,000  gallons  per  acre  for  cit- 
rus fruit  groves.  Experts,  he  says, 
have  estimated  that  gross  nation- 
al water  requirements  are  200  bil- 
lion gallons  daily,  including  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  needs.  Much 
of  the  water  for  industrial  use,  in- 
cidentally, must  be  clear  and  un- 
polluted. 

Companies  seeking  new  plant 
locations  today  are  more  concern- 
ed with  abundant  clean  water  sup>- 
plies  than  a  proximity  to  raw 
materials  which  can  be  transport- 
ed more  economically.  Because 
surface  water  too  often  carries 
impurities  which  can  be  removed 
only  with  difficulty  and  at  great 
expense,  they  strive  to  obtain 
good  ground  water  supplies  which 
are  industrially  acceptable  with- 
out processing. 

There's  where  the  trouble 
starts!  Several  companies  often 
sink  wells  into  the  same  reservoir 
within    a   limited   area   and   start 
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withdrawing  water,  each  quite 
obUvious  of  similar  activities 
being  carried  on  by  neighbouring 
plants.  By  this  process,  a  group  of 
plants  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in 
attempting  to  meet  their  World 
War  II  production  demands  pump- 
ed 75  million  gallons  of  water 
daily  from  underground  supplies 
— a  rate  almost  double  the  re- 
charge rate  of  40  million  gallons 
daily.  This  rate  of  pumpage,  if 
not  checked,  would  have  exhaust- 
ed the  available  supplies  within 
two  years. 

Faced  with  similar  prospects, 
some  industries  are  by  sheer  nec- 
essity using  the  same  water  re- 
peatedly in  certain  processes  be- 
fore finally  discharging  it.  An  im- 
posing example  of  this  is  the  big 
Celanese  plant  at  Bishop,  Texas, 
which  through  the  installation  of 
a  huge  cooling  tower  reduced  its 
daily  water  usage  from  230  mil- 
lion gallons  to  4  million  gallons, 
thus  effecting  the  use  of  the  same 
water  more  than  fifty  times  be- 
fore discharging  it  as  waste  flow. 

Having  devoted  six  chapters  to 
the  importance  of  water  to  our 
lives  and  how  much  we  use  of  it, 
Carhart  proceeds  to  tell  how  we 
are  using  water  resources. 

There  are  some  ways  in  which 


we  can  use  water  without  losing 
or  spoiling  it  for  later  use,  such  as 
the  hydroelectric  power  generat- 
or, navigation  and  recreation. 

In  respect  to  the  generation  of 
electric  power,  the  author  causes 
some  surprise  in  his  apparent  fav- 
oring of  steam  -  generated  power 
over  the  hydroelectric  turbine. 
Since  he  admits  that  the  water 
thus  used  can  later  be  used  again 
for  other  purposes,  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  water  conservation  that 
bothers  him.  No — he  endorses  the 
steam  plant  on  the  basis  of  lower 
monetary  cost,  supplementing  his 
condonement  with  the  information 
that  they  supply  three-quarters  of 
the  nation's  electric  energy  at  a 
relatively  lower  rate  than  that 
supplied  by  the  huge  public  hy- 
droelectric projects  which  account 
for  the  other  quarter. 

As  a  person  living  within  a 
Price  System  society,  the  author's 
concern  for  his  fellow  citizens' 
wallets  is  quite  commendable,  but 
as  a  conservationist  he  surely 
realizes  that  our  water  resources, 
while  not  inexhaustible,  are  re- 
placeable. On  the  other  hand, 
coal — 'the  source  of  heat  in  steam 
plant  generators — is  an  irreplace- 
able resource  meriting  conserva- 
tion on  a  high  priority  basis.  This 
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consideration  alone  warrants  an 
almost  complete  supplanting  of 
steam  plants  by  hydroelectric 
power  generation,  with  long-range 
physical  economy  taking  preced- 
ence over  monetary  economy. 
Technocracy  contends  that  it  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  a  con- 
servationist should  consider  the 
foregoing  matter,  rather  than  from 
the  usual  one  of  Price  System  Um- 
itations  even  though  he  and  his 
problem  are  subjected  to  its  lim- 
itations. 

Returning  to  physical  reality, 
Carhart  stresses  in  Chapter  7  the 
importance  of  maintaining  many 
lakes  and  rivers  in  their  natural 
state  as  sanctuaries  for  wildlife 
and  as  recreational  areas  for  holi- 
daying citizens  whose  natural  en- 
vironment is  also  of  the  great  out- 
doors rather  than  in  cities.  The 
water  used  for  boating  or  fishing 
is  not  thus  spoiled  and  will  pass 
from  the  lakes  into  streams  and 
down  past  factory  sites,  the  source 
of  first  pollutions.  The  author  tells 
also  of  a  number  of  ill  -  advised 
dams  built  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  power  and  irri- 
gation which  did  not  consider 
conservation  or  biological  factors, 
and  have  resulted  in  the  virtual 
death  of  the  streams  on  which 


they  were  built,  together  with 
accompanying  fish  life. 

Carhart  describes  in  Chapter  8 
the  'hydrological  cycle'  which 
brings  water  from  oceans  to  land 
in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  then 
returns  eventually  to  the  ocean 
by  gravity.  In  the  next  chapter, 
captioned  'Water  Runs  Downhill,' 
he  tells  us  that  'far  too  little  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the 
ways  water  runs  downhill.  It  can 
be  destructive  or  beneficial  de- 
pending on  what  quaUty  of  water 
it  may  be,  in  what  volume,  and 
how  and  when  it  runs.' 

The  nine  major  rivers  of  t  h  e 
U.S.  empty  8  trillion  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  into  the  oceans. 
Their  runoff  is  received  from  tri- 
butary streams  which  in  ttim  are 
fed  directly  from  the  adjoining 
land  either  in  floods  caused  by 
torrential  rains  or  through  grad- 
ual seepage.  State  of  the  vegeta- 
tion on  these  lands  generally  de- 
termines whether  the  runoff  is 
beneficial  or  detrimental.  He  cites 
two  contrasting  illustrations  from 
his  own  experience  in  substantia- 
tion of  these  phenomena.  His  re- 
sultant observations  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  water  manage- 
ment begins  in  the  small  feeder 
basins  high  up  on  a  drainage  area 
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— not  down  on  the  main  trunk  of 
a  river. 

He  enlarges  on  the  theme  of 
water  runoff  from  the  standpoint 
of  soil  textures,  vegetation  cover, 
slope  of  land,  methods  of  soil  til- 
lage, grazing,  etc.  Several  exam- 
ples of  soil  damage  on  a  national 
scale  are  given,  including  the  ra- 
ther alarming  case  of  siltation 
caused  by  excessive  runoff  into 
Lake  Mead,  the  reservoir  behind 
Hoover  (or  Boulder)  Dam  on  the 
Colorado  River:  'Smce  1929,  the 
silt  carried  into  this  reservoir  each 
year  has  amounted  on  the  aver- 
age to  100,000  acres  of  ground, 
one  foot  deep!  In  fifteen  years  of 
operation,  this  mud  has  caused 
Lake  Mead  to  lose  an  estimated 
1,500,000  acre  feet  of  water  stor- 
age space.  Perhaps  of  greatest 
significance  in  this  picture  is  the 
fact  that  97  percent  of  the  water- 
shed above  Lake  Mead  is  either 
federal  or  state  owned  —  and  is 
grazed  and  grazed  under  "permits" 
and  leases  to  private  livestock 
operators.'  Some  measures  of  cor- 
rective experiment  that  are  being 
made  on  such  problems  are  de- 
scribed at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

From  here,  Carhart  proceeds  to 
the  (c)  phase  of  his  analysis, 
namely,   how  we   are   currently 
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handling  our  resources.  Here  we 
find  that  the  matter  of  *doing 
something'  about  water  has  been 
delegated  to  hundreds  of  groups 
headed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclam- 
ation and  the  Army  Engineers. 
There  is  little  or  no  co-ordination 
among  these  groups  in  attaining 
their  objectives,  for  they  aU  have 
their  own  axes  to  grind  and  their 
interests  in  water  are  chiefly  par- 
tisan. The  most  flagrant  cases  of 
agencies  working  at  cross-purpos- 
es, of  course,  are  the  projects  of 
the  Army  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  since  they 
are  the  major  ones  involved. 

The  principal  objective  of  the 
Engineers,  headed  by  Army  per- 
sonnel but  staffed  by  civilians,  is 
to  work  upstream  from  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  keeping  them  dredged 
for  navigation  and  controlling 
(rather  than  preventing)  floods. 
Reclamation,  on  the  other  hand, 
works  downstream  from  the  head- 
waters to  construct  dams  for 
power  and  irrigation.  Both  have 
huge  financial  appropriations  to 
carry  on  their  work,  but,  says  the 
author,  'They  have  collided,  clash- 
ed, and  competed.  They  have  rac- 
ed to  see  who  could  stake  out  the 
narrow  places  in  river  valleys 
first,  and  then  raced  to  see  who 
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had  the  most  punch  to  put  over 
authorization  and  appropriations 
in  Congress/ 

Some  grandiose  and  ornate 
schemes  have  been  dreamed  up. 
Reclamation,  for  instance,  design- 
ed the  Central  Arizona  Project  to 
'make  the  desert  bloom'  again 
where  excessive  withdrawal  of 
groundwater  had  threatened  agri- 
cultural lands  with  sterility. 
Though  residents  of  the  area  were 
relatively  resigned  to  the  fate,  Re- 
clamation decided  to  rescue  the 
district  around  Phoenix  with  their 
scheme  which  would  lift  1,200,000 
acre  feet  across  mountain  ranges 
from  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
thirsty  lands.  The  scheme  would 
divert  water  from  California  lands 
which  could  better  use  it  and  at 
less  cost  since  they  were  in  the 
natural  drainage  basin  of  the 
river.  Carhart  asks:  'Is  it  reason- 
able to  expend  what  this  project 
would  cost  ($10,000  per  acre)  to 
rescue  150,000  acres  while  500,000 
acres  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  being  retired  from  tillage 
each  year  but  might  be  maintained 
through  good  soil  conservation 
projects?' 

This  $1,500,000,000  scheme  is  far 
outclassed  by  some  others  includ- 
ing the  Colorado  -  Big  Thompson, 
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the  Gunnison- Arkansas,  the  Blue- 
South  Platte,  and  the  Pick-Sloan 
of  the  Missouri  basin  which 
alone  would  cost  $6  billions  or 
more.  Though  Congress  gave  it 
the  green  light,  the  scheme,  which 
brought  the  Army  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  into 
head-on  collision,  was  roundly 
criticized  by  the  Engineers'  Joint 
Council,  a  body  of  highly  quali- 
fied experts  at  the  very  top  of  the 
engineering  profession. 

A  few  projects  constructed  in 
past  years  have  served  their  in- 
tended purposes  very  well  though 
they  cost  a  minute  fraction  of  to- 
day's huge  affairs.  Outstanding 
among  these  have  been  the  Hunt- 
ley Project  in  southern  Montana, 
the  Yuma  Project  of  California 
and  Arizona,  and  the  Minidoka 
Project  in  south  central  Idaho,  the 
combined  cost  of  which  is  about 
l/40th  of  that  of  the  proposed 
Central  Arizona  Project. 

Chapter  13  outlines  a  squabble 
between  cattlemen  and  personnel 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
cattlemen  have  been  attempting 
to  acquire  grazing  rights  for  their 
herds  in  public  park  lands,  where- 
as the  Forest  Service  men  with 
whom  the  author  was  formerly 
associated  are  determined  to  pre- 
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elude  them  from  such  use  on  the 
grounds  that  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion are  in  danger  of  being  over- 
grazed and  consequently  consti- 
tute a  potential  threat  to  the 
watersheds.  Correct  enough.  But 
again  the  author  seems  more  con- 
cerned with  the  dollar  aspect  of 
the  proposition  than  with  genuine 
conservation.  He  points  out  that 
the  capital  gain  of  piping  water 
out  of  these  areas  to  thirsty  agri- 
cultural or  industrial  regions 
would  be  far  in  excess  to  that 
which  might  be  realized  through 
the  raising  and  sale  of  livestock — 
especially  when  in  some  park 
areas  the  forage  is  so  light  that 
an  average  of  thirty  acres  is  re- 
quired to  sustain  one  cow.  Such 
considerations,  however,  have  no 
place  in  a  study  of  water  re- 
sources. 

Remember  the  earlier  reference 
to  the  pollution  of  streams?  We 
get  the  sickening  significance  of 
that  in  former  U.S.  Surgeon 
General  Thomas  Parran's  report 
which  states  that  in  1950  2V2 
billion  tons  of  sewage  were  dump- 
ed into  streams  and  rivers  every 
day.  The  pollution  continues  and 
the  single  line  of  defence  against 
it  is  chlorination.  Serious  effects 
have  resulted  in  some  of  the  3000 


communities  which  tried  to  econ- 
omize by  avoiding  water  purifica- 
tion. Besides  sewage,  waters  are 
polluted  by  wastes  from  coal 
mines,  oil  fields,  many  food-pro- 
cessing manufacturers,  paper  pulp 
mills,  steel  mills  and  various  other 
industries.  O  n  1  y  a  few  isolated 
communities  have  so  far  taken 
concerted  action  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion rather  than  to  control  it. 

In  Chapter  15,  Carhart  delves 
into  the  legal  aspects  of  water 
management  and  finds  that,  'In 
general,  our  laws  governing  water 
uses  lag  seriously  behind  the  re- 
quirements of  the  day.  .  .  .  Not 
only  does  the  law  lag,  but  we  are 
hampered  by  precedents  set  by 
judicial  opinions  which  may  have 
applied  to  conditions  of  a  half  cen- 
tury or  more  ago,  but  are  far 
short  of  meeting  current  necessi- 
ties.' In  short,  the  laws  fall  down 
because  of  their  tendency  to  rec- 
ognize partisan  demands  on  water 
usage  rather  than  to  aim  at  effect- 
ing from  it  the  optimum  national 
welfare. 

Nearing  book's  end,  the  author 
touches  on  'rain-  making.'  Con- 
trasted with  the  weird  rituals  of 
the  past  to  achieve  this  result, 
modem  experiments  have  been 
scientific   and   correspondingly 
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more  successful.  The  modem  tech- 
nique is  to  release  small  pieces  of 
silver  iodide  into  the  atmosphere 
from  generators  on  the  ground. 
If  atmospheric  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable, the  moist  air  in  clouds 
adheres  to  these  particles,  forms 
raindrops,  then  falls — to  the  ac- 
companiment of  objections  of  resi- 
dents in  other  areas  who  claim 
that,  if  not  interfered  with,  the 
clouds  would  have  dumped  their 
loads  in  these  other  areas.  Who 
knows?  Anyway,  'There  is  no 
possible  way  to  determine  whe- 
ther a  cloud  area  might  have  pour- 
ed water  down  in  even  greater 
volume  without  seeding  than  with 
it.'  Natural  processes  are  still  our 
only  reliable  source  of  water 
supply. 

'Something  Must  Be  Done'  is 
the  masterpiece  of  understate- 
ment with  which  Carhart  heads 
his  last  chapter. 

Aside  from  describing  a  few 
of  the  physical  measures  that 
must  be  taken  to  guard  our  water 
resources,  he  has  amazingly  little 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  a  solution. 
While  he  tells  his  reader  that  the 
federal  government  organization 
for  handling  water  matters  is  a 
mess,  he  offers  no  suggestions  as 
to   the   form    of   organization   re- 


quired to  handle  them  adequately. 
He  rejects  such  projects  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
similar  proposed  'authorities'  for 
other  river  systems  because  their 
imposition  'would  be  a  fundamen- 
tal abandonment  of  the  existing 
democratic  methods  of  American 
government.'  Is  Carhart  more 
concerned  with  this  possible  loss 
than  with  the  prospect  that  these 
authorities  would  not  be  integrat- 
ed with  each  other  to  work  out  a 
national  solution  to  the  water 
problem,  but  would  be  separate 
projects  working  out  patchwork 
answers    to    localized   situations  ? 

Probably  his  most  pungent  ap- 
proach to  a  realistic  answer  is 
stated  in  the  last  three  lines  of  his 
book : 

'The  answer  to  where  we  may 

land  in  the  future  lies  in  the  hands 

of  an  informed,  aroused,  alert, 

thinking  public. 

'It  lies  in  your  hands.' 
*     *     * 

Technocracy  Inc.  accepts  the 
challenge  of  Arthur  H.  Carhart 
as  one  affecting  the  entire  North 
American  Continent,  not  merely 
the  United  States.  Moreover, 
Technocracy  recommends  the 
reading  of  'Water — Or  Your  Life' 
by  all  North  Americans  as  a  bet- 
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ter-than-usual  analysis  of  the  pro- 
fligate waste  of  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent's water  resources.  In  addi- 
tion, this  Organization  proposes 
an  overall  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

On  cursory  examination  it  seems 
odd  that  a  man  who  is  recognized 
as  a  'leader  in  the  conservation 
field'  should  see  no  clear-cut  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  he  projects. 
But  on  the  basis  of  some  of  his 
remarks  he  appears  to  be  first  and 
foremost  a  champion  of  the  sta- 
tus quo — an  upholder  of  the  'Am- 
erican way  of  life'  of  financial 
free  enterprise  and  political  de- 
mocracy— and  secondarily  a  con- 
servationist. If  this  premise  is 
correct,  there  is  no  wonder  he  can 
suggest  no  solution  for  there  is 
none  within  the  framework  of  a 
Price  System.  Those  who  question 
this  need  only  be  referred  to  the 
text  where  on  some  projects  Car- 
hart  has  objected  to  their  con- 
struction not  so  much  on  the  basis 
of  their  physical  impracticality  as 
upon  their  astronomical  financial 
cost  and  the  tax  burden  they 
would  impose  upon  the  national 
citizenry. 

If  these  relatively  minor  pro- 
jects, limited  in  scope  and  in  the 
area  they  would  benefit,  are  mon- 


etarily too  hot  to  handle,  it  ap- 
pears obvious  that  an  overall  solu- 
tion lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  a 
price  economy.  Such  is  indeed  the 
case. 

Rivers,  lakes,  underground  res- 
ervoirs, and  seacoasts  are  no  re- 
specters of  boundary  line  s — na- 
tional or  otherwise — so  that  any 
workable  solution  must  complet- 
ely disregard  such  political  inter- 
ferences. The  land  area  envelop- 
ing the  water  resources  concerned 
— lin  our  case  the  North  American 
Continent — must  be  considered  as 
one  integral  operating  unit.  The 
sovereignty  of  national  and  lesser 
boundary  lines  probably  proposed 
another,  though  unmentioned, 
stumbling  block  to  Carhart  in  his 
search  for  an  answer. 

Technocracy's  concept  for  a 
Continent  is  unfettered  by  such 
modem  mythologies  in  respect  to 
author  Carhart's  problem  and  all 
other  physical  operations.  With 
the  Price  System  abandoned  and 
the  question  of  monetary  cost  no 
longer  involved,  the  construction 
of  a  Continental  Hydrology  can 
be  proceeded  with  on  a  straight 
physical  basis.  Its  design  is  too 
lengthy  to  be  described  here  more 
than  briefly,  but  for  the  readers' 
benefit  we  shall  conclude  with  a 
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brief  quote  from  the  official  Tech- 
nocracy leaflet,  'A  Continental 
Hydrology': 

'The  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
North  American  Continent  are  so 
situated  that  they  provide  the 
greatest  opportunity  existing  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  today  for  the 
application  of  a  technological  con- 
trol of  a  Continental  hydrology. 
It  is  possible  to  institute  on  this 
Continent  a  hydrology  that  will 
provide  more  miles  of  water  trans- 
portation than  the  rest  of  the  river 
highways  of  the  world.  It  would 
make  possible  a  tremendous  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power, 
considerably  increasing  all  known 
engineering  estimates  of  possible 
hydroelectric  power  production. 
It  would  introduce  climate  chan- 
ges, increase  local  precipitation, 
and  raise  the  water  table  over 
large  areas,  rendering  possible  the 
reclamation  of  waste  lands  and 
the  prevention  of  desert  growth. 
It  would  create  lakes  of  large 
volume  in  areas  at  present  con- 
sidered arid — such   as  parts  of 


North  Dakota,  Montana,  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta;  it  would 
render  possible  the  transportation 
of  bulk  material  at  an  energy  cost 
of  one-tenth  per  ton  mile  of  that 
of  railroad  freight  haulage,  from 
areas  at  present  inaccessible  to 
future  areas  of  fabrication  and 
use. 

'Technocracy  invites  the  engin- 
eers and  technologists  of  America 
to  examine  the  outline  of  its  pro- 
posed Continental  Hydrology  Sys- 
tem.' 

Copies  of  this  descriptive  leaf- 
let together  with  further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  at  any  Sec- 
tion or  Unit  Headquarters  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  The  Organization's 
regularly  held  Study  Classes  at 
all  points  also  study  the  Conti- 
nental Hydroloy  in  greater  detail. 

You  are  invited  to  attend  these 
Study  Classes  if  you  wish  to  learn 
the  solution  to  the  water  prob- 
lem and  to  all  other  phases  of  the 
operation  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  this  Continent. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


if:  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. — Gordon  Dean  has  announced  successful  demonstra- 
tion of  atomic  'breeding'  a  process  expected  ultimately  to  multiply  the  world's 
nuclear  fuel  resources  more  than  100  times. 

Dean,  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  announced  what  he  called 
this  'new  milestone'  in  man's  conquest  of  the  atom  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Edison  Electric  institute  here.  — United  Press 
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Danger  Signals 


We  have  the  jood  and  there's  more  where  it  came  from  but  how  to  get 
it  to  those  who  need  it — that's  the  problem  that  stumps  the  Price 
System  experts.  So  they  propose  to  solve  the  dilemma  of  plenty  by 
reducing  production,  thus  creating  an  artificial  scarcity. 


■¥*HE  United  States  is  producing 
^  more  food  than  is  good  for  it 
— more  than  it  can  consume  and 
more  than  it  can  export.  This  fact 
is  the  biggest  headache  of  the  new 
Republican  department  of  agricul- 
ture- They  are  being  kept  awake 
at  night  by  mounting  surpluses. 
As  most  Canadians  know,  the  U.S. 
Government  supports  farm  prices 
through  a  body  known  as  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
which  steps  in  when  prices  drop 
below  a  certain  level  and  either 
buys  outright  or  makes  advances 
to  the  farmer.  At  the  end  of  May 
the  C.C.C.  had  acquired  stocks 
valued  at  over  $1,700,000,000  and 
had  distributed  in  addition  $2,- 
000,000,000  in  advances  and  pur- 
chase agreements  By  the  end  of 
the  current  year  it  is  estimated 
that  commitments  may  have  risen 
to  near  $5,000,000,000. 

This  is  a  large  sum   of  money 
even  in  the  United  States  where 

Reprinted  from  Western   Producer 


huge  figures  are  the  rule.  It  poses 
a  real  problem  for  the  new  admin- 
istration and  its  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, Mr.  Benson.  He  proposes 
to  deal  with  it  in  two  ways:  (1)  by 
reducing  drastically  the  level  of 
support  prices  thus  discouraging 
production,  and  (2)  by  enforcing 
a  substantial  cut  in  acreage  sown 
to  crops  in  surplus. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  which 
should  give  pause  not  only  to  the 
Americans  but  to  the  whole  free 
world.  For  surely  it  affords  the 
most  disturbing  and  distressing 
proof  of  the  complete  bankruptcy 
of  our  economic  system. 

There  is  no  disagreement  w^hat- 
ever  that  the  most  crying  need  of 
the  West  is  more  food.  It  would 
be  wearisome  repetition  to  quote 
the  pronouncements  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
other  authorities,  showing  that 
more  than  half  of  the  people  on 
the  outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
are  always  hungry — never  get  a 
decent  meal.  On  the  radio  every 
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day  our  hearts  are  wrung  by  ap- 
peals for  donations  of  scraps  of 
food  to  feed  the  starving.  At  the 
same  time  the  farmers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  demonstrated  what 
they  and  farmers  elsewhere  can 
do  when  given  adequate  stimulus- 
They  can  produce  food  in  such 
abundance  that  it  becomes  a  prob- 
lem to  find  storage  space  for  it. 
Then  what  happens?  Well  we  see 
it  actually  happening  right  now 
in  the  United  States.  Instead  of 
welcoming  the  abundance  as  a 
God-given  respite  for  the  starving 
multitudes,  a  frantic  effort  is 
made  to  cut  back  production.  We 
have  the  food  and  there's  more 
where  it  came  from  but  how  to 
get  it  to  those  who  need  it — that's 
the  problem  that  stumps  the  ex- 
perts. So,  may  God  forgive  us,  we 
are  proposing  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  abundance  by  reducing 
production,  thus  creating  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity.  What  more  devas- 
tating indictment  of  our  economic 
system  could  even  its  most  fana- 
tical critic  conceive? 

Let  no  one  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
chiefly  affects  the  Americans  or 
that  they  are  primarily  respon- 
sible. It  is  the  legitimate  progeny 
of  the  economic  system  under 


which  the  free  world  operates 
and,  as  any  informed  observer 
could  have  foreseen,  was  bound 
to  happen.  And  let  not  Canadians 
deceive  themselves  with  the  com- 
forting illusion  that  it  can't  hap- 
pen here.  It  can.  The  sooner  we 
face  that  fact  the  better  will  we 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  it. 

Let  us  look  this  thing  straight 
in  the  face  Here  is  a  quotation 
from  an  editorial  in  The  New  York 
Times  dealing  specifically  with 
wheat: 

'It  (the  surplus)  is  the  result  of 
a  succession  of  years  in  which  un- 
der the  government's  farm  policy, 
the  wheat  farmer  has  been  encour- 
aged to  produce,  regardless  of  the 
dimensions  of  his  prospective  mar- 
ket, in  the  comforting  knowledge 
that  if  he  couldn't  sell  his  produce 
anywhere  else  the  benign  govern- 
ment stood  ready  at  all  times  to 
take  it  off  his  hands  at  a  price 
that  would  be  profitable.  Mon- 
day's break  in  Avheat  prices  was 
but  one  of  many  pieces  of  evi- 
dence to  come  to  hand  of  late  that 
the  so-called  "policy"  is  rapidly 
catching  up  on  us  as  a  nation.' 

There,  we  shall  doubtless  be 
told,  is  the  realistic  view.  What 
then  does  it  mean?  It  means  that 
all  the  flights  of  oratory  pleading 
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for  the  production  of  food  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  strengthen  the 
West  have  been  just  so  much 
bunkum.  The  Americans  stum- 
bled on  a  way  to  produce  food 
and  what's  their  reward?  They 
are  frightened  by  their  success. 
They  are  scared  that  they  will  be 
bankrupt  by  abundance.  They  are 
once  again  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  living  under  an 
economy  of  scarcity.  As  soon  as 
they  produce  a  surplus  that  sys- 
tem will  not  work  so  they  must 
set  about  creating  artificial  scar- 
city— Iwith  all  possible  speed  lest 
they  be  smothered  under  the 
weight  of  their  own  surpluses. 

Readers  of  these  columns  may 
be  tired  of  our  repeated  warnings 
that  nothing  has  been  done  since 
the  thirties  to  change  in  any  im- 
portant degree  the  system  that 
produced  the  depression  of  that 
decade.  Here  surely  is  proof  of 
the  truth  of  that  contention.  How 
far  is  the  United  States  from  the 
mad  policies  of  the  thirties  when 
com  and  cotton  were  plowed  un- 
der, young  pigs  were  killed,  crops 
burned  and  bonuses  paid  for  re- 
duced acreage?  Not  very  far  and 
Canada  may  be  only  a  jump  or 
two  behind- 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to 


run  away  with  the  idea  that  these 
matters  interest  only  one  country 
or  affect  only  the  farmers  —  that 
the  problem  is  ndt  of  major  pro- 
portions, and,  anyway,  is  only 
temporary.  In  plain  truth  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  symptoms  of  the 
disease  that  is  killing  civilization. 
For  if  civilization  should  perish 
and  freedom  die  it  wiU  be  because 
of  the  rot  within  it.  The  average 
man  does  not  take  fire  from  elo- 
quent exhortations  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  defend  'our  way  of  life' 
with  his  own  life  if  necessary. 
Wrongly,  no  doubt,  having  enjoy- 
ed free  institutions  all  his  life  he 
takes  them  for  granted  like  the  air 
he  breathes.  He  judges  the  value 
of  'our  way  of  life'  by  its  econ- 
omic performance  and  because  he 
has  himself,  in  so  many  instances, 
experienced  the  corroding  effect 
of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
he  judges  that  it  has  been  a  mis- 
erable failure.  What  is  happening 
in  the  United  States  and  threaten- 
ing elsewhere  confirms  his  verdict 
and  proves  that  nothing  has  been 
added  since  the  thirties.  When  the 
response  of  the  greatest  food  rais- 
ing region  in  the  world  to  the 
piteous  cries  of  the  starving  mil- 
lions is  a  drastic  cut  in  produc- 
tion who  can  blame  him?    In  his 
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opinion  an  economic  system  which 
allows  itself  to  be  forced  into  that 
position  is  not  worth  saving  and 
deserves  to  perish. 

If  communism  should  capture 
the  whole  world  it  will  not  be  as 
the  result  of  a  third  world  war.  It 
will  be  because  the  democratic 
system  has  failed  and  because,  as 
a  consequence,  the  people  do  not 
believe  it  is  worth  defending.  One 
factor  which  will   drive   them  to 


this  conclusion  is  the  breakdown 
of  the  economic  system,  its  inabil- 
ity to  distribute  the  goods  and 
services  which  modern  scientific 
achievements  have  made  avail- 
able; the  fact,  in  short,  that  it 
functions  successfully  only  under 
conditions  of  scarcity  and  that  we 
seem  to  have  neither  the  wit  nor 
the  will  to  reshape  it  to  fit  this  age 
of  abundance- 


■^  MONTREAL. — Any  day  now  Canadians  will  be  able  to  buy  houses  without  light 
switches,  heat  them  with  a  Buck  Rogers  gadget  and  get  their  cars  safely  out  of  the 
garage  by  pushing  a  button,  an  electronics  expert  said. 

It  probably  won't  cost  much  more  than  to  get  the  house  wired  for  ordinary  lights 
and  an  electric  stove. 

The  electronic-age  word  of  what's  in  store  for  Canadians  who  have  the  money 
and  imagination  came  from  Lucien  Dupuis,  Quebec  provincial  president  of  the  elec- 
tronics section  of  the  Corporation  of  Master  Electricians,  which  opened  its  third 
annual  convention  here. 

'People  don't  realize  that  we're  in  the  electronics  age  now,'  Dupuis  said  in  an 
interview.  They  think  talk  about  electronics  is  far-fetched  for  civilian  use  and  is  the 
job  of  the  military. 

'They're  all  wrong.' 

Dupuis,  who  runs  a  booming  electronic  business  and  says  he  is  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  in  eastern  Canada,  claimed  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  push-button  garages  and 
cars  that  back  out  by  themselves  are  accepted  as  commonplace  in  this  country. 

'They've  got  'em  in  Hollywood  and  —  although  few  people  know  it  —  they  have 
several  such  devices  already  installed  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,'  Dupluis  said. 

One  gadget,  for  example,  turns  on  the  lights  when  the  sun  goes  down.  It  turns 
them  on  at  lower  power  at  dusk  and  boosts  the  power  as  it  gets  darker. 

— British  United  Press 
i^  NEW  YORK. — Corn  cobs  and  oat  hulls  supply  raw  material  for  a  promising  new 
family  of  drugs  against  human  and  animal  diseases. 

These  drugs  are  nitrofurans,  made  from  furfural,  a  farm  waste  product.  Fur- 
fural also  helps  make  nylon  stockings  and  other  products. 

One  nitrofuran  looks  promising  against  kidney  and  bladder  infections  not  touched 
by  antibiotics.  Another,  put  into  chewing  gum  used  after  meals,  is  credited  in  early 
tests  with  reducing  tooth  decay. 

Still  other  forms  are  helpful  against  infected  wounds,  burnjs,  ulcers  of  the  skin, 
eye  and  ear  infections  and  some  fungus  diseases.  The  furfural  drug  also  is  becoming 
a  weapon  against  a  serious  poultry  disease,  coccidiosis.  — Associated  Press 
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Pnsh-Button  ke 


Paralleling  closely  Technocracy's  findings,  Columnist  Jack  Scott  says 
that  one  oj  these  days  people  are  going  to  have  the  fact  the  fact  that 
the  Push-Biitton  Age  is  finally  upon  us.  He  cites  a  nuynher  oj  examples 
of  approaching  full  automaticity  which  will  be  familiar  to  Technocrats. 


^^NE  of  these  days — m  a  y  b  e 
^^  next  Thursday — we're  going 
to  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
Push-Button  Age  is  finally  upon 
us- 

There'll  be  a  knock  on  your 
door  some  sunny  morning,  you'll 
open  it,  whistling  a  thin  little 
tune,  all  unsuspecting,  and  there 
it'll  be:  the  Fuller  Brush  Robot, 
guided  to  your  portal  by  radar, 
speaking  with  a  recorded  voice 
and  obeying  the  impulse  of  an 
electronic  brain. 

Fantastic? 

I  thought  so,  too,  until  I  began 
collecting  the  odd  bits  of  evi- 
dence, airily  treated  as  trivia  by 
the  daily  press,  which  portend — 
as  they  always  say  in  pieces  of 
this  kind — man's  final  mastery  of 
— lor  capitulation  to  The  Machine. 

They  are  mostly  small,  one-par- 
agraph stories  tucked  between 
the  ads  for  bile  beans  and  com 
plasters,  but  they  add  up  to  a  new 
mode  of  living. 


Reprinted  from  Vancouver  Sun 
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We  are  now  so  close  to  this  new 
era  that  the  engineers  are  already 
talking  contemptuously  about  the 
'old-fashioned  robot.' 

That  was  the  ungainly,  metallic 
beast,  fashioned  whimsically  in 
the  crude  image  of  man,  whose 
most  dramatic  achievement  was 
the  ability  to  conquer  a  human 
opponent  at  checkers. 

Others  were  equipped  with 
'magic  eyes'  or  a  'brain'  obedient 
to  the  impulse  of  light  or  sound 
waves  to  motivate  it. 

These  were  the  oafs  of  the  elec- 
tronic age  in  its  Neanderthal 
period.  Today  the  robot  is  a  little 
black  box  which  will  operate  en- 
tire factories  with  the  assistance 
of  the  index  finger  of  one  human 
being. 

Item:  Down  in  Charlestown, 
West  Virginia,  a  'mechanical  min- 
er,' operated  by  remote  control, 
is  taking  out  two  tons  of  coal  a 
minute  untouched  by  human 
hand. 

Item:  The  firm  which  invented 
a  convertible  top  that  would  come 
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up  automatically  at  the  first  drop 
of  rain  has  now  perfected  a  robot 
which  will  close  or  open  the  win- 
dows of  an  entire  office  building 
to  suit  the  weather. 

Item:  Some  Super  -  Markets  in 
the  United  States  have  installed  a 
robot  which  counts  returned  em- 
pty bottles,  calculates  the  amount 
of  credit,  gives  the  customer  a 
credit  slip. 

Item:  A  robot  is  on  the  market 
which  will  pluck  chickens  clean 
as  a  whistle  and  in  Toronto  the 
Canadian  Restaurant  Association 
delegates  at  their  convention  were 
shown  a  push-button  robot  which 
serves  coffee  either  black  or  with 
cream  or  sugar,  all  by  the  touch 
of  a  finger. 

Itemi:  A  mathematical  robot  call- 
ed 'Elecom  100'  will  accept  any 
problem  from  figuring  out  your 
income  tax  to  testing  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  guided  missile  and 
hand  you  the  answer  before  you 
can  say  'Buck  Rogers.' 

Those  items — and  hardly  a  day 
passes  without  one  or  more — seem 
to  me  the  brightest  and  most 
promising  news  in  the  paper. 

1  agree  with  Norbert  Wiener,  a 
professor  at  Massachusetts  Tech 
who  spoke  recently  of  the  second 
industrial  revolution — the  revolu- 


tion of  the  robot — and  prophesied 
that,  when  the  machine  takes 
over,  mankind  will  enter  a  golden 
age  of  abundance,  culture  and 
leisure. 

Why  not?  Anything  a  machine 
can  do  is  drudgery  and  a  waste  of 
time  and  effort.  Every  man  or 
woman  freed  from  the  tedium  of 
plucking  a  chicken  or  digging  coal 
or  counting  pop  bottles  or  making 
coffee  or  figuring  income  tax  has 
just  that  much  more  time  for  the 
brief  adventure  of  Uving. 

We've  come  a  long  way  already 
in  freeing  the  human  mind  and 
body  for  something  more  noble 
than  menial  toil.  The  Truck- 
Trail  e  r  Association  dramatized 
that  the  other  day.  In  1586  it  took 
900  laborers,  working  a  15  -  hour 
day  for  91  days  to  move  a  350-ton 
Egyptian  obelisk  across  R  o  m  e- 
Today  with  modern  equipment, 
the  association  said,  it  would  take 
five  men  less  than  an  hour. 

It  is  a  heady  thought,  too,  to 
contemplate  the  war  of  the  Elec- 
tronic Era,  fought  in  the  high  blue 
between  pilotless,  bloodless  ro- 
bots produced  in  factories  contain- 
ing not  a  single  soul,  manufactur- 
ed from  the  earth's  metals,  un- 
touched by  human  hand. 

— Jack  Scott 
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Betrayal  at  Hell's  Canyon 


In  1933  the  Grand  Coulee  horse  was  not  traded  jor  the  Kettle  Falls 
rabbit.  This  year,  however,  a  new  standard  in  swaps  has  been 
established.  The  Hell's  Canyon  elephant  evidently  is  to  be  bartered 
jor  the  Idaho  Power  mouse. 


GRAND  Coulee  Dam  stirs  the 
pride  of  nearly  every  Ameri- 
can. The  greatest  edifice  ever 
reared  by  man,  it  towers  athwart 
the  upper  Columbia  River  like  a 
fortress.  But  it  is  more  than  mere 
masonry.  In  its  twin  pK)werhouses 
are  generated  1,373,000  kilowatts 
of  electricity.  Another  651,000  kil- 
owatts are  added  to  the  capacity 
of  dams  farther  downstream  by 
water  impounded  back  of  Grand 
Coulee's  lofty  parapet. 

Yet  there  was  a  time,  a  genera- 
tion ago,  that  Grand  Coulee  near- 
ly was  blocked  forever.  A  utility 
company  wanted  to  erect  a  small 
dam  at  Kettle  Falls  on  the  Col- 
umbia, above  the  Coulee  site.  This 
would  have  foreclosed  construc- 
tion of  the  high  dam,  for  it  then 
would  have  flooded  the  works  at 
Kettle  Falls. 

But  far-sighted  men  in  the  re- 
gion prevented  this  short-chang- 
ing of  the  Northwest's  future. 

Reprinted  from  The  Progressive 
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They  refused  to  trade  2,024,000 
kilowatts  for  approximately  500,- 
000  kilowatts.  Why  leave  three- 
fourths  of  a  fertile  field  fallow? 
Who  would  use  only  a  fraction  of 
a  magnificent  waterpower  site? 

A  similar  dilemma  confronts  the 
Northwest  today,  but  this  time  the 
region's  destiny  will  be  jettisoned. 
A  pigmy  view  of  the  next  decade 
has  prevailed. 

Both  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
have  proposed  building  a  huge 
dam  in  the  mile-deep  slot  of  Hell's 
Canyon  on  the  Snake  River,  prin- 
cipal tributary  of  the  Columbia. 
The  Idaho  Power  Company  has 
suggested,  instead,  three  smaller 
projects  along  the  same  general 
section  of  the  Snake.  When  the 
company  filed  an  application  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  in 
1952,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Os- 
car L.  Chapman  intervened  in  op- 
position. He  said  granting  of  the 
company's  application  would  block 
the  high  dam  in  Hell's  Canyon. 

Technocracy  Digest 


But  now  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  a  new  Secretary,  former 
Gov.  Douglas  McKay  of  Oregon. 
He  has  formally  withdrawn  the 
objections  presented  by  his  pre- 
decessor. The  way  now  is  clear 
for  approval  of  the  Idaho  Power 
Company  plan-  This  plan  wiU  be 
to  the  big  dam  in  Hell's  Canyon 
what  acceptance  of  the  Kettle 
Falls  application  might  have  been 
to  Grand  Coulee  in  the  1930's — 
the  ax,  the  end,  finis. 

Writing  in  the  Denver  Post, 
Robert  W.  Lucas  has  pointed  out 
that  Hell's  Canyon  Dam  would 
have  an  installed  capacity  of  900,- 
000  kilowatts,  while  the  three 
Idaho  Power  dams  would  have  a 
capacity  of  783,000  kilowatts.  And 
Lucas  added: 

'Nor  will  the  smaller  dams  be 
able  to  contribute  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  downstream  sup- 
plemental water  for  turning  gen- 
erator wheels  that  will  spin  out 
at  least  400,000  more  kilowatts 
with  the  push  from  Hell's  Canyon 
storage,  released  when  most  need- 
ed/ 

In  late  summer,  snowbanks  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies  and  Grand 
Tetons  are  depleted.  Rivers  run 
low.  Production  of  power  ebbs  at 
such  downstream  dams  as  Bonne- 
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ville  and  McNary.  But  the  750- 
foot  dam  in  Hell's  Canyon,  wedg- 
ed between  precipitous  abutments 
of  lava  rock,  would  form  a  natural 
reservoir  storing  3,800,000  a  c  r  e  - 
feet  of  water.  This  flow  could  be 
poured  through  the  Hell's  Can- 
yon spillways,  to  fill  dry  penstocks 
at  dams  on  the  lower  Columbia. 

Once  the  Idaho  Power  dams  are 
built,  the  Hell's  Canyon  site  — 
considered  by  Army  Engineers  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  damsites  in 
America — is  perpetually  lost,  for 
the  high  dam  then  would  flood 
out  the  company  structures. 

In  1933  the  Grand  Coulee  horse 
was  not  traded  for  the  Kettle 
Falls  rabbit.  This  year,  however, 
a  new  standard  in  swaps  has  been 
established.  The  Hell's  Canyon 
elephant  evidently  is  to  be  bar- 
tered for  the  Idaho  Power  mouse. 

Hydroelectric  energy  from  the 
impressive  dams  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  system  has  fostered  a 
mighty  aluminum  industry,  it  has 
made  feasible  50,000  planes  a  year 
to  ward  off  potential  aggression, 
and  it  has  stoked  furnaces  for  the 
Hanford  Works,  where  plutonium- 
235  for  the  atomic  bomb  under- 
goes its  final  processing. 

But  now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
U.S.  government  has  announced, 
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through    the    Department    of    the  its  foaming  tributaries,   as  they 

Interior,  that  it  will  be  satisfied  course  majestically  to  the  sea-  The 

with  substantially  less  than  total  sun  has  set  early  this  season, 
development  of  the  Columbia  and  — Richard  L.  Neuberger 

TECHNOCRACY'S  COMMENT:  Although  the  proposed  government 
high  dam  on  the  Snake  River  at  Hell's  Canyon  is  far  superior  to  the 
series  of  small  dams  proposed  by  Free  Enterprise,  it  is  still  a  political 
compromise  and  falls  short  of  Technocracy's  proposal  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Snake  River  between  Lewiston  and  Weiser,  Idaho,  as  a 
detail  of  our  Continental  Hydrology  system. 

Between  Lewiston  with  a  water  elevation  of  about  700  feet  and 
\\  eiser  with  an  elevation  of  about  2100  feet^  there  is  a  drop  of  nearly 
1400  feet.  Hell's  Canyon,  through  which  the  river  flows  along  this 
stretch,  is  one  of  the  deepest  canyons  in  the  world-  Besides  serving 
as  a  huge  water-storage  basin,  it  could  be  used  as  a  major  transporta- 
tion artery  for  low-cost  water  haulage,  as  a  source  of  hydro-electric 
power,  and  as  a  public  recreational  area.  As  a  transportation  artery, 
it  would  connect  with  secondary  waterways  extending  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Snake  River  and  connect  with  tributary  waterways  of 
the  Colorado  and  Missouri  River  systems  as  well  as  with  Great  Salt 
Lake. 

In  Technocracy's  Continental  Hydrology  plan,  there  would  be  a 
low  dam  near  Lewiston,  to  back  the  water  up  to  the  lower  end  of 
Hell's  Canyon;  then,  there  would  be  the  alternative  choice  of  building 
one  high  dam,  raising  the  water  up  to  2100  feet,  or  a  tandem  series  of 
lesser  dams  of  300  or  400  feet  each.  In  either  event,  there  would  be 
a  series  of  five  huge  lift-locks  for  raising  and  lowering  the  waterways 
shipping  through  the  vertical  distance  of  1400  feet,  about  300  feet  to 
the  unit. 

Neither  Free  Enterprise  nor  Party  Politics  is  capable  of  designing 
and  executing  a  Waterways  Program  that  is  adequate  for  this  Conti- 
nent. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

if  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
if  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

if  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  arc 
paid  by  the  membe.  to  his  local  Section. 
if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vormilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
US.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN  ? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  'I'his  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing  ! 


WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible- 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife —  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


TECHICMCY 


Technocracy  is  ihe  most  forceful  and  dramatic  proposal 
for  economic  planning  ihal  has  ever  arisen  in  the  United 
States. 

—Prof.  John  W.  NcConnell  oi  New  York  University 
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The  Qiiarterly  Survey 


Capacity  to  Produce 

U.S.  industry's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce goods  is  catching  up  with 
national  demand,  according  to  the 
repUes  of  executives  of  159  manu- 
facturing companies  co-operating 
in  a  survey  recently  completed 
by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board. 

Three  out  of  four  companies 
indicate  that  capacity  and  demand 
of  their  major  product  lines  are 
substantially  in  balance  and  many 
claim  that  they  now  have  some 
surplus  capacity.  Only  7%  report 
current  demand  still  in  excess  of 
the  industry's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce. 

Approximately  13%  of  report- 
ing companies  expect  that  some 
capacity  in  their  industries  will  be 
retired  in  the  foreseeable  future 
— ^primarily  marginal  plants  which 
will  be  abandoned  whenever  de- 
mand no  longer  justifies  their 
continued  operation. 

New  Potato  Harvester 

A  revolutionary  potato  harvest- 
er, called  the  Shotbolt,  has  been 
developed  by  a  British  manufac- 
turer.  Chief  feature  of  the  har- 
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vester  is  a  method  known  as 
aqueous  suspension,  which  auto- 
matically separates  potatoes  from 
clods  and  stones. 

The  tractor  driver  is  the  only 
operator  required,  and  the  mak- 
ers claim  that  the  machine  will 
cover  3  to  SVz  acres  a  day  and  that 
no  skinning  or  cutting  will  result 
on  normal  potatoes. 

The  potatoes  are  dug  in  the 
normal  manner  of  chain  type  dig- 
gers, and  any  of  the  standard  type 
of  digging  shares  may  be  used. 

Time  and  Tide — and  Science 
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Depth  can  be  controlled  by  a  screw 
adjustment  while  the  harvester  is 
on  the  move. 

Potatoes,  clods,  stones  and  haulm 
come  over  a  rod-link  chain  and 
pass  through  an  air  stream  main- 
tained by  a  fan  on  the  front  of 
the  machine.  Potatoes,  clods  and 
stones  drop  into  a  tank  contain- 
ing a  susi>ension  of  earth  in  water 
with  a  specific  gravity  above  that 
of  the  potatoes,  which  float;  the 
clods  and  stones  sink. 

Potatoes  are  next  sprayed  with 
clean  water  as  they  travel  by  con- 
veyor to  a  trailer  drawn  along- 
side. This  cleans  the  potatoes  and 
at  the  same  time  maintains  cor- 
rect density  of  the  suspension  in 
the  tank.  Clods  and  stones  are  re- 
moved by  a  rod-link  elevator  and 
deposited  on  the  ground. 

U.S.  Farm  Crisis 

American  agricultural  surplus- 
es keep  mounting  up.  As  of  June 
30,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration held  $3.5  billion  worth 
of  farm  products  under  the  gov- 
ernment's price  support  program 
— almost  two  and  a  half  times  the 
total  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

A  decline  in  three  of  the  four 
most  important  export  commodi- 
ties accounted  for  the  over-all  de- 


crease of  31%  in  the  year  ended 
June  30.  Wheat  exports  dropped 
36%,  cotton  52%  and  tobacco 
13%. 

Paper  Work  Fetish 

Paper  work  is  a  fetish  of  the 
modern  North  American  Price 
System.  A  report  just  issued  by 
Leahy  &  Co.,  New  York  manage- 
ment consultant  firm,  reveals  how 
strong  the  fetish  has  grown. 

U.S.  business  is  adding  about 
15%  a  year  to  the  existing  hoard 
of  business  records,  which  Leahy 
estimates  at  one-and-one-quarter 
trillion  pieces  of  paper. 
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^  TORONTO.^ — Atomic  power  will  create  electricity  for  industry  within  10  years, 
Dr.  David  A.  Keys,  head  of  Canada's  Chalk  River  atomic  energy  project,  told  a  con- 
vention of  the  Institute  of  Power  Engineers  here. 

At  the  same  time,  he  criticized  existing  use  of  coal  to  produce  heat  and  power, 
on  the  grounds  that  'coal  contains  useful  chemicals.' 

This  country's  entire  electrical  needs  for  a  year  could  be  supplied  by  23^  tons 
of  uranium,  Dr.  Keys  said.  — Canadian  Press 

•^  WINNIPEG. — A  world-wide  economic  slowdown  during  the  next  six  to  eight 
months  was  predicted  here  at  a  conference  of  credit  men. 

Henry  H.  Heimann  of  New  York,  executive  vice-president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Credit  Men,  added  that  Canada,  sound  as  her  future  is,  would  feel  the 
decline  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  — Canadian  Press 
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Paper  work  now  claims  as  many 
workers  as  agriculture,  counts 
one  office  worker  for  each  two 
factory  workers.  The  ratio  30 
years  ago  was  one  office  worker 
to  four  factory  workers. 

More  than  half  of  all  employ- 
ees in  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies shuffle  papers,  rather  than 
procure  new  business. 

In  the  textile  industry,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  all  employees 
are  office  workers. 

Consumer  Credit  Up 

Increasing  their  purchases  of 
automobiles  and  other  goods, 
Canadians  have  plunged  deeper 
into  debt,  with  the  total  consum- 
er credit  bill  rising  to  a  new  high 
of  $1,732,000,000  in  the  first  half 
of  1953. 

This  jump  of  more  than  $500,- 
000,000  over  a  12-month  period 


was  propelled  mainly  by  a  sharp 
rise  in  installment  buying  which 
swelled  to  $759,000,000  on  June 
30— an  expansion  of  $358,000,000 
from  $401,000,000  last  year,  a 
Bank  of  Canada  survey  showed 
recently. 

The  big  increase  in  the  debt  is 
caused  mainly  by  the  j  u  m  p  in 
automobile  sales.  They  rose  to 
292,100  units  last  year,  up  from 
275,700  in  1951.  The  portion  pur- 
chased through  a  financing  plan 
rose  to  42.8%  from  29.6. 

The  installment  credit  survey 
showed  the  debt  in  retail  stores 
had  increased  to  $210,000,000  from 
$136,000,000  and  in  finance  com- 
panies to  $459,000,000  from  $427,- 
000,000. 

Total  personal  cash  loans  through 
banks  and  other  lending  institu- 
tions jumped  to  $526,000,000  from 
$479,000,000  last  year. 
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i  Sew  Strategy  for  labor 


Labor  is  the  largest  organized  body  of  citizens  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  It  has  the  numbers  and  the  organization  to  spearhead 
social  change.  It  also  has  the  incentive — ij  it  can  view  the  problem 
strategically  instead  of  merely  tactically. 


■TPHROUGHOUT  all  human  so- 
*  cieties,  up  until  almost  yester- 
day, the  provision  of  goods  and 
services  was  accomplished  main- 
ly with  the  energy  of  human  mus- 
cles. The  processes  of  applying 
this  human  energy  had  little  ap- 
peal, as  such,  to  human  beings,  for 
most  of  the  work  was  irksome, 
monotonous,  and  fatiguing.  Con- 
sequently, in  order  to  get  any  siz- 
able quantity  of  work  done,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  masters  of  pro- 
duction to  impress  other  human 
beings  into  the  labor  forces — as 
chattel  slaves,  as  indentured  ser- 
vants, or  as  low-paid  hireHngs.  It 
developed  that  these  workers  be- 
came the  lowest  and  most  despis- 
ed of  the  social  classes.  They  were 
permitted  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  their  production  only 
enough  to  sustain  life  and  energy 
during  a  few  years  of  their  lives, 
then  they  were  permitted  to  die 
of  neglect,  malnutrition,  or  dis- 
ease. Human  workers  were  re- 
garded by  their  masters  as  no- 


thing more  than  energy-producing 
devices,  expendable  when  no 
longer  capable  of  profitable  en- 
ergy output. 

In  order  to  sustain  a  degree  of 
morale  among  the  human  work 
engines,  above  that  of  hunger  and 
the  whip,  it  became  expedient  to 
invent  the  MoraUty  of  Toil.  Work 
became  ballyhooed  as  a  virtue 
and  idleness  as  a  sin.  This  was 
given  further  enforcement  by  ec- 
clesiastical decrees  and  imphca- 
tions  to  the  effect  that  you  could 
work  your  way  into  heaven  and 
loaf  your  way  into  hell.  (Of 
course,  in  the  hereafter,  work  was 
to  assume  its  proper  recognition; 
for,  in  heaven,  the  Select  would 
be  rewarded  with  perpetual  lei- 
sure and,  in  hell,  the  Condemned 
would  be  punished  with  everlast- 
ing toil.) 

Members  of  the  Upper  Class  of 
all  societies  looked  with  disdain 
upon  work  and  those  who  work- 
ed. They  would  even  cast  wide- 
eyed,    questioning   looks   at   any- 
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one  of  their  own  class  who  dared 
to  sully  himself  with  productive 
endeavors;  however,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  all  members  of  the 
Upper  Class  acquire  a  position  in 
the  social  order  and  perform  a 
routine  of  activities  in  keeping 
with  Upper  Class  traditions.  The 
only  proper  activities  of  the  Up- 
per Class  members  were  those 
associated  with  the  instigation  and 
waging  of  war,  with  intrigue,  with 
sports,  with  regulating  other  hu- 
man beings,  and  with  showing 
themselves  off  with  dramatic 
effect.  The  priestly  branch  of  the 
Upper  Class  could  also  assume 
the  role  of  intermediary  between 
the  prevailing  deities  and  the 
lower  classes — usually  to  the  sor- 
row of  the  lower  classes,  although 
this  sorrow  was  relieved  somewhat 
with  souffled  promises  of  Upper 
Class  privileges  in  the  hereafter 
for  the  obedient  toilers. 

Thus,  through  force,  guile,  and 
the  demands  of  survival,  the 
lower  classes  were  k  e  p  t  in  the 
category  of  work  -  engines  at  a 
minimum  of  cost  to  the  Upper 
Class.  Even  so,  this  condition 
could  not  have  been  sustained  if 
the  'minds'  of  the  lower  classes 
had  not  also  been  captured  and 
enslaved  by  the  Upper  Class.  The 


human  work  -  engines  were  in- 
duced to  believe  that  toil  was 
good  for  them,  that  it  was  honor- 
able, and  that  it  would  be  reward- 
ed. The  workers  themselves  were 
recruited  to  serve  as  gestapo  for 
the  Upper  Class,  to  spy  on  each 
other  and  report  or  punish  those 
of  their  own  number  who  rebel- 
led against  hard  work,  low  pay, 
and  the  status  of  third-class  mem- 
bership in  the  social  order.  Should 
a  member  of  the  lower  class  seek 
a  direct  path  to  leisure  by  simply 
not  working,  his  fellow  members 
would  cast  disdain  upon  him  and 
label  him  with  such  epithets  as 
'loafer,'  'bum,'  'no  good,'  'idler,' 
'gold-bricker.'  Leisure  was  prop- 
er only  for  the  Upper  Class. 

Since  the  lower  classes  were  so- 
cially 'undeserving,'  it  w  a  s  im- 
proper for  them  to  have  any  pleas- 
ure in  life.  Although  the  sabbath 
— more  or  less  free  from  work — 
vas  enforced  as  a  means  of  re- 
charging the  muscles  of  the  hu- 
man work-engines  with  more  en- 
ergy,  it  was  also  used  to  impress 
upon  them  that  pleasure  was 
wicked.  And  in  other  ways,  the 
sabbath  was  made  as  boring  and 
restrictive  as  possible  with  'blue 
laws,'  closing  of  stores  and  rec- 
reational centers,  and  compul- 
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sions  to  assemble  and  listen  to 
preaching  about  sin.  It  has  always 
been  an  irritation  to  the  Upper 
Class  that  the  lower  classes  should 
be  able  to  get  as  much  enjoyment 
out  of  fornication  as  themselves — 
'it's  too  good  for  the  blighters,  you 
know.' 

During  the  past  150  years,  most 
of  the  chattel  slavery  of  the  world 
has  become  out-moded,  with  only 
a  few  remnants  persisting  in  back- 
ward, fascistic  societies,  such  as 
Saudi-Arabia.  Otherwise,  it  pre- 
vails, in  modified  forms  and  un- 
der other  names,  only  in  penal 
institutions,  religious  orders,  and 
the  armed  forces.  The  freeing  of 
the  slaves  came  about,  not  from 
increased  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  man,  nor  from  moral  revulsion 
against  the  idea,  but  because 
science  and  technology  had  pro- 
vided more  efficient  and  less 
costly  engines  to  do  the  work.  No 
human  slave,  no  matter  how 
strong  and  efficient,  could  com- 
pete on  a  cost  -  accounting  basis 
with  an  engine  operated  by  extra- 
neous energy.  It  was  only  when 
practical  engines,  using  coal,  oil, 
gas,  or  electricity  as  the  source 
of  energy,  came  into  use  that  re- 
forms against  the  72-  and  84-hour 
work-weeks  could  be  considered 


as   socially   feasible  or  desirable. 

So  effective  has  been  the  re- 
placement of  human  toil  with 
technological  devices  that,  today 
on  this  Continent,  less  than  two 
per  cent  of  the  energy  used  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  is  de- 
rived from  human  muscles,  while 
previously  some  98  per  cent  was 
contributed  by  the  human  work 
animal.  No  industrial  manager, 
who  is  conscious  of  production 
costs,  would  consider  the  use  of 
human  labor  when  he  could  have 
a  non-human  device  installed  to 
do  the  work.  As  a  consequence, 
the  day  of  the  factory  without 
men  is  dawning.  At  long  last,  the 
human  being  is  due  to  be  liberat- 
ed from  toil  and  from  working  for 
a  living.  Along  with  it,  class  dis- 
tinctions will  disappear — t  here 
will  be  only  one  social  class. 

Unfortunately,  Upper  Class  and 
Lower  Class  concepts  still  pre- 
vail in  our  society  as  undiscarded 
debris  from  the  past;  and  they  are 
responsible  for  much  of  the  tur- 
moil in  this  day  of  rapid  social 
change.  There  are  still  those  who 
think  they  are  'better'  than  other 
people;  that  they  deserve  more 
than  others  and  that  it  should 
come  to  them  with  less  effort  on 
their  part,  or  no  effort  at  all;  that 
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others  should  serve  them  and  do 
their  bidding  without  hope  of  re- 
ward or  special  recognition.  These 
are  people  with  Upper  Class  con- 
cepts. They  despise  the  way  of  life 
of  the  great  majority  but  they 
would  do  nothing  to  alleviate  it 
— rather  they  would  resist  and  re- 
sent anyone  else's  doing  anything 
to  alleviate  it.  They  want  the  sta- 
tus quo  to  continue  and  they  want 
to  be  on  top  and  be  recognized  as 
important,  and  they  want  to  lead 
and  command.  They  want  the  ma- 
jority to  remain  inferior  and  be 
their  obedient  subjects. 

There  is  a  distinct  difference 
between  a  commander  and  a 
director.  A  commander  is  one  who 
regards  himself  as  a  Leader  and 
considers  himself  superior  to 
other  people,  who  by  rights  should 
be  his  followers.  He  feels  that 
these  followers  should  act  on  his 
orders  without  explanations  given 
or  questions  asked.  He  feels  that 
it  is  his  right  to  order  others  to  do 
that  which  he  would  not  or  could 
not  do  himself;  and  he  is  prepared 
to  judge  them  harshly  if  they  re- 
fuse or  fail.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
director  functions  as  a  coordina- 
tor of  people  and  things  toward 
the  achievement  of  some  specific 
goal.  He  recognizes  that  the  re- 


quirements of  the  job  and  not  his 
personal  whims  must  dictate 
what  is  to  be  done,  when,  and 
how.  He  realizes  that  his  function 
depends  on  his  knowing  what  is 
to  be  done  and  on  his  making  cor- 
rect decisions  most  of  the  time. 
He  is  not  above  doing  any  of  the 
jobs  that  come  under  his  direc- 
tion if  called  upon  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, if  a  particular  job  is  beyond 
his  capacity  or  training,  he  may 
ask  (not  order)  others  to  do  it — 
with  respectful  deference  to  their 
superior  ability.  The  director 
functions  on  the  basis  of  ability 
while  the  cormnander  issues  or- 
ders on  the  basis  of  authority, 
with  or  without  ability. 

Much  of  the  irksomeness  of 
work  comes  from  having  to  fol- 
low orders  from  those  who  would 
not  condescend  to  do  that  which 
they  order  others  to  do.  This  is 
magnified  when  the  one  who  gives 
the  orders  lacks  the  ability  or 
knowledge  to  give  competent 
direction  or  make  correct  deci- 
sions. This  condition  is,  and  has 
been,  a  major  source  of  grievance 
among  workers  (as  well  as  men 
in  the  armed  forces);  for,  too 
often,  men  are  put  in  charge  of  a 
job  because  of  factors  other  than 
their  ability  to  direct  that  job. 
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Worse  than  that,  the  incompetent 
overseer  or  executive  manager 
receives  more  rewards  and  more 
special  recognition  than  do  those 
who  perform  the  work  and  get 
the  job  done. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  highest  morale  and  enthusi- 
asms for  doing  a  job  is  manifest 
when  all  persons  connected  with 
it  receive  the  same  remuneration 
and  accommodations,  regardless 
of  the  function  performed,  and 
when  the  direction  of  it  is  in 
charge  of  someone  whose  knowl- 
edge and  capacity  are  such  as  to 
win  the  respect  and  cooperation 
of  they  who  must  do  the  'lesser* 
tasks.  Morale  is  at  its  lowest  when 
a  job  is  under  the  command  of 
one  who  regards  himself  superior 
to  those  he  commands,  who  re- 
ceives higher  rewards  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  who  gives  too  many 
wrong  orders.  Almost  as  bad,  but 
in  another  way,  is  the  manager 
who  is  consistently  indecisive  or 
lackadaisical  in  his  directions.  The 
efficient  and  respected  director  is 
one  who  can  set  a  pace  that  is  fast 
enough  to  be  stimulating  without 
its  being  exhausting. 

Workers,  through  the  centur- 
ies, have  been  handicapped  with 
bossism   from   those    with   Upp>er 


Class  concepts  and  social  disdain 
for  the  work  they  did,  along  with 
a  minimum  return  for  the  effort 
expended.  The  laborer  has  never 
been  regarded  as  a  decent,  re- 
spectable citizen  of  the  society  in 
which  he  Uved.  The  respect,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  wealth  pro- 
duced, went  to  the  parasitical  Up- 
per Class. 

In  order  for  there  to  be  a 
wealthy  leisure  class  in  the  age  of 
human  toil  and  hand  tools,  it  was 
necessary  that  some  ninety  -  five 
per  cent  of  the  people  belong  to 
the  underprivileged  working  class 
and  that  most  of  their  produce  go 
to  support  the  luxury,  ostenta- 
tion, and  waste  of  the  Upper 
Class.  To  regard  all  citizens  as  so- 
cial equals  and  to  have  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  social 
wealth  was  contrary  to  the  social 
traditions  of  the  age  of  barbarism. 
Today,  the  same  thing  is  contrary 
to  the  institutions  and  upholders 
of  fascism — the  ultimate  stage  in 
the  progression  of  barbarism.  Un- 
der a  system  of  equality,  there 
would  have  been  no  wealthy  Up- 
per Class,  neither  would  there 
have  been  the  degraded  poverty, 
misery,  and  superstitions  of  a  toil- 
ing lower  class. 

Had  there  been  an  equal  divi- 
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sion  of  the  human  effort  required 
in  the  operation  of  the  societies  of 
the  past,  with  an  equitable  shar- 
ing of  the  produce  of  the  social 
area,  there  would  not  have  been 
the  general  resistance  to  social 
change  that  has  prevailed.  For, 
there  would  have  been  no  incen- 
tive to  maintain  the  status  quo  or 
to  do  things  the  hard  way  instead 
of  the  easy  way  merely  to  employ 
more  man-hours  of  human  effort. 
Rather,  there  w^ould  have  been  a 
steady  progression  toward  more 
production  with  less  expenditure 
of  human  time  and  energy.  The 
replacement  of  human  energy  by 
extraneous  energy  would  have 
been  a  social  blessing  to  all  in- 
stead of  a  calamity  to  those  who 
were  disemployed.  There  would 
have  been  no  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction or  destruction  of  'sur- 
pluses' because  of  unprofitable 
marketing  conditions.  Goods  and 
services  would  have  been  provid- 
ed to  serve  human  needs  as  the 
first  consideration  rather  than  for 
sale  or  exchange.  Of  course,  the 
Price  System  would  have  had  to 
be  discarded,  for  it  provides  the 
incentives  and  techniques  of  bar- 
barism at  its  worst. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  over- 
whelming opposition   to  change, 


technology  came  into  widespread 
use,  particularly  in  North  Amer- 
ica— where  traditions  were  less 
firmly  established,  where  there 
were  more  readily  available  re- 
sources, and  where  there. was  a 
rapidly  expanding  economy.  This 
progression  was  accelerated  at  in- 
tervals by  wartime  demands  for 
more  production  with  fewer  man- 
hours.  The  time  has  now  arrived 
when  there  is  no  working  class  in 
North  America,  viewed  in  the  old 
sense.  The  hours  of  work  have 
been  more  than  halved  and  ex- 
traneous energy  does  most  of  the 
actual  work.  The  worker  is  not 
subject  to  the  lash  of  a  whip  in 
the  hands  of  a  sadistic  boss  as  a 
means  of  goading  him  into  put- 
ting forth  more  effort.  The  human 
being  has  become  merely  an 
operator  or  overseer  of  a  machine, 
but  does  little  of  the  strenuous 
work  himself. 

The  amount  of  human  labor  re- 
quired in  the  production  of  some 
unit  in  a  modern  manufacturing 
plant  is  so  small  that  it  is  possible 
to  pay  the  worker  high  wages 
without  materially  increasing  the 
cost  of  production.  For  example, 
in  a  modern  automobile  plant,  the 
number  of  man-hours  required  to 
produce  a  standard  automobile  is 
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so  small  that  it  would  make  little 
difference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing an  automobile  whether  the 
worker  were  paid  fifty  cents  an 
hour  or  three  dollars  an  hour. 

As  a  consequence  of  applied 
technology  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, the  profits  of  the  industrial- 
ists are  the  highest  in  history.  In- 
stead of  the  reduced  cost  of  pro- 
duction being  passed  on  to  the 
consumers,  like  it  states  in  t  h  e 
propaganda  advertisements  of  big 
business,  the  markup  in  the  price 
is  increased,  both  in  actual  fig- 
ures and  in  percentages,  so  that, 
as  the  cost  of  production  goes 
down,  the  price  charged  the  con- 
sumer goes  up.  Thus,  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  purchasing 
power  paid  to  the  consumers  and 
the  sale  price  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced becomes  ever  wider  and 
the  Price  System  becomes  in- 
creasingly more  untenable. 

Temporarily,  the  American 
economy  has  enjoyed  a  prosperity 
binge.  But  this  has  not  been  due 
to  any  'advantages'  of  private 
corporate  enterprise  or  the  bless- 
ings of  political  compromise.  It 
has  been  due,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  high  productive  capacity  of 
our  installed  technology  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  a  huge  expansion  of 


debt,  which,  for  a  while,  has  per- 
mitted the  pubhc  to  buy  unpre- 
cedented amounts  of  goods  at  the 
same  time  huge  surpluses  were 
slopped  around  the  world  in  a 
prodigal  manner  (to  support  a 
pro-fascist  policy  of  social  reac- 
tionism  but,  inadvertently,  fo- 
menting more  revolution  than  all 
the  revolutionary  ideologies  com- 
bined) . 

Labor,  as  a  majority  segment  of 
the  population,  is  fast  disappear- 
ing. The  statistical  number  of  job- 
holders in  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing, in  numbers  if  not  per- 
centages, primarily  because  of  in- 
creasing population,  fewer  work 
hours  per  week,  and  the  additions 
of  new  categories  of  'workers'  to 
the  statistical  tables.  People  must 
have  incomes  in  order  to  survive 
and  the  social  system  must  pro- 
vide those  incomes  as  a  hedge 
against  social  revolution.  In  the 
final  analysis,  this  is  financed  by 
government  credit  and  expanding 
debt.  But  this  make-work  policy, 
at  best,  is  a  temporary  palHative 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  places  in  the  world  where 
American  produce  can  be  dump- 
ed and  destroyed  are  becoming 
restricted,  particularly  since  other 
countries  with  the  aid  of  modem 
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technology  also  are  producing 
surpluses  for  which  they  seek 
dumping  grounds.  The  need  for 
dumping  must  be  serious,  indeed, 
when  the  United  States  seeks  out 
such  unsavory  characters  as  Fran- 
co, Adenauer,  Chiang,  and  Rhee 
as  beneficiaries  of  our  largesse. 
On  top  of  that,  the  North  Ameri- 
can consumers  are  being  pushed 
into  debt  to  the  limit  of  their 
credit,  and  then  some. 

The  future  of  Labor  does  not  he 
in  its  status  as  a  working  class. 
The  future  of  Labor  is  tied  in 
with  the  future  of  all  North  Am- 
erican citizens  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  the  worker  is  due 
to  become  a  first  class  citizen  of 
his  society.  American  technology 
is  so  far  developed  that,  if  it  is  to 
be  operated  continuously,  the  pro- 
duction will  provide  abundance 
for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Thus,  a  fraction  of  the 
people  working  at  constructive 
employment  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce an  abundance  for  all.  It 
would  be  folly  to  suppose  that 
this  fraction  will  submit  to  a  sec- 
ond class  status  and  an  artificial 
scarcity  while  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation enjoy  abundance  and  lei- 
sure. 

There  is  no  future  for  Labor  as 
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a  separate  branch  of  society,  com- 
peting with  the  financial  man- 
agers for  a  greater  share  of  the 
profits.  The  managers  have  the 
advantage;  they  can  install  labor- 
displacing  machines  and  reduce 
labor  costs.  In  the  meantime,  they 
may  appease  Labor  temporarily 
with  higher  wages  and  improved 
working  conditions  and  other 
benefits;  but,  soon,  they  won't 
have  any  labor  to  contend  with. 
The  financial  managers  may  lack 
strategic  judgment  but,  tactically, 
they  are  smart  in  Price  System 
ways.  Moreover,  when  Labor 
seeks  a  larger  share  of  the  pro- 
fits, it  is  operating  against  the 
welfare  of  the  consumers  in  gen- 
eral; for,  the  extra  wages  and 
benefits  paid  to  Labor  are  merely 
added  onto  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  price  of  the  produce  is 
marked  up  accordingly. 

Labor  is  the  largest  organized 
body  of  citizens  on  the  North  Am- 
erican Continent.  It  has  the  num- 
bers and  the  organization  to 
spearhead  social  change.  It  also 
has  the  incentive — if  it  can  view 
the  problem  strategically  instead 
of  merely  tactically. 

The  primary  desire  of  every 
member  of  a  labor  union  is  to  ob- 
tain  a  higher  standard  of  living 
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with  less  effort.  This  can  be 
achieved  in  a  very  simple  way,  so 
far  as  the  overall  design  is  con- 
cerned. Strategically  it  calls  for 
the  man-hours  of  work  being  di- 
vided equally  among  all  able- 
bodied  citizens  of  the  Continent; 
male  and  female,  with  an  equit- 
table  sharing  of  the  goods  and 
services  produced.  This  would  re- 
sult in  an  abundance  for  every- 
one —  all  that  can  be  consumed 
without  wanton  waste. 

Of  course,  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  social  production  will  not 
be  pleasing  to  the  small  minority 
with  Upper  Class  positions  or  as- 
pirations and  some  of  them  will 
become  rabidly  antagonistic  to 
the  idea  even  though  there  would 
be  abundance  for  all.  It  is  time 
that  such  people  were  being  made 
unhappy,  for  a  chcinge.  The  Up- 
per Class  has  always  done  little 
for  society  that  was  constructive 
but  a  great  deal  that  was  destruc- 
tive. The  Upper  Class  took  the 
lion's  share  for  itself,  while  those 
who  did  the  hardest  work  receiv- 
ed the  least  in  the  way  of  physical 
rewards,  and  they  usually  got  a 
kick  in  the  pants  to  go  with  it. 
We  contend  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  everyone  to  receive 
the  best   and  the  most  that   the 


society  can  provide  and,  if  that 
makes  anyone  unhappy,  let  him 
suffer  self  pity  unrestrained.  It  is 
time  his  breed  were  dying  out 
anyway. 

No  p>olitical  system  in  the  world 
has  a  strategic  design  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  abun- 
dance— be  it  communism,  social- 
ism, fascism,  republicanism,  or 
monarchy  (there  are  no  democ- 
racies in  existence).  Only  a  func- 
tional system — one  that  can  inte- 
grate the  men,  the  resources,  and 
the  technology  into  one  Conti- 
nentwide  social  unit — is  capable 
of  achieving  that  goal.  Technoc- 
racy is  the  only  such  system  in 
existence. 

Labor  has  the  members  and  the 
organization  to  make  Technoc- 
racy a  reality  for  the  North  Am- 
erican Continent  at  any  time  it 
chooses.  It  cannot  deny  that  the 
objective  is  worth  while;  it  can- 
not plead  incapacity;  and,  in  view 
of  the  widespread  distribution  of 
the  membership  and  literature  of 
Technocracy,  it  cannot  very  well 
plead  ignorance.  The  only  excuse 
Labor  can  offer  for  not  immediat- 
ely taking  steps  to  make  Technoc- 
cracy  a  reality  is  strategic  mis- 
direction by  a  leadership  that  is 
more  interested  in  retaining  com- 
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mand  under  the  status  quo  than 
in  advancing  the  social  and  econ- 
omic state  of  its  membership. 

The  program  of  Technocracy  is 
here  and  ready  for  Labor  to  adopt 
and  install.  Technocracy  will  not 
install  itself.  The  present  mem- 
bership of  Technocracy  Inc.  can- 
not and  is  not  organized  to  install 
Technocracy.  Its  function  is  to 
promulgate  the  program  of  Tech- 
nocracy, but  the  installation  of 
Technocracy  must  be  done  by  a 
much  larger  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Labor  can  do  the  job 
sooner  and  more  effectively  than 
any  other  organized  body  on  the 
Continent.  If  the  present  leader- 
ship of  Labor  opposes  action  in 
support  of  Technocracy,  either  as 
a  matter  of  selfish  motives  or 
from    inability    to    give    strategic 


direction,  it  is  time  Labor  had  a 
new  leadership. 

When  Labor  is  ready  for  a  new 
social  order  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent,  Technocracy  Inc. 
stands  ready  to  give  whatever  in- 
formation, assistance,  and  direc- 
tion that  it  requires. 

The  individual  member  of  a 
labor  union  can  always  present 
Technocracy  as  a  strategic  objec- 
tive for  his  organization  to  adopt 
and  promote.  He  does  not  have  to 
wait  for  instructions  from  'higher 
up'  to  get  started.  If  he  meets  with 
resistance  from  'higher  up,'  he 
can  be  sure  that  someone  does 
not  want  him  to  have  the  advan- 
tages that  Technocracy  would 
provide  but  prefers  to  use  him  as 
a  pawn  in  a  Price  System  racket. 
He  will  know  that  he  has  a  clean- 
up job  to  do.  — ^Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 
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if^  OXFORD,  England. — A  top  British  atomic  expert  tells  how  peacetime  applica- 
tion of  the  atom  could  save  untold  man-hours  of  work. 

When  the  principles  of  atomic  energy  are  not  being  used  to  blow  up  people,  they 
can  do  everything  from  separating  shale  from  coal  to  detecting  if  a  single  tablet  is 
missing  from  a  box  of  aspirins. 

Sir  John  Cockcroft,  director  of  Britain's  atomic  energy  research  centre  at  Har- 
well, gave  these  examples  in  a  lecture  to  production  engineers  here. 

Cockroft  said  that  with  the  help  of  gamma  rays  an  automatic  ejector  could  sep- 
arate coal  from  shale  on  the  belt  conveyor  in  a  mine. 

Normally,  raw  coal  is  sent  out  of  the  mine  and  the  shale,  or  rock  impurities, 
must  be  removed  by  washers.  When  the  raw  coal  is  placed  on  an  upward  current  of 
water  of  a  certain  velocity,  the  coal  particles  are  carried  upwards,  but  the  shale,  being 
heavier,  descends. 

Cockroft  explained  that  experiments  with  thulium,  a  radio-active  material, 
showed  that  pure  coal  reflected  back  25%  more  radiation  than  shale.  This  difference, 
he  said,  could  form  the  principle  of  an  automatic  ejector.  — Reuters 
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Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  by  Walter  Reuther,  president  of 
the  American  CIO  labor  unions,  at  Vancouver  on  October  15,  1953. 
Reuther  said  that  what  we  need  today  is  to  develop  our  distribution 
know  -  how,   the  same  as  we  developed  our  production   know  -  how. 


^^UR  problem  is  that  we  have 
^^  got  the  tools  of  abundance  on 
the  production  end,  but  we 
haven't  got  the  tools  of  distribu- 
tion to  balance  the  tools  of  abun- 
dance on  the  distribution  end. 

In  1929  we  got  into  trouble  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 
Why?  Some  of  the  economists 
said  we  had  over-production,  but 
we  didn't  have  over-production. 
We  were  the  only  countries  in  the 
world  where  people  went  hungry 
because  they  said  there  was  too 
much  to  eat. 

We  were  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where  the  New  Eng- 
land shoemakers'  kids  went  bare- 
foot because  their  fathers  made 
too  many  shoes. 

In  Asia  they  are  old-fashioned. 
In  Asia  they  are  so  old-fashioned 
that  they  only  know  how  to  go 
hungry  when  there  is  not  enough 
to  eat.  But  we  are  very  smart,  we 
have  raised  western  civilization 
to  its  highest  levels  of  achieve- 
ment. We  have  made  so  much 


progress  that  we  are  smart  enough 
to  know  how  to  go  hungry  when 
there  is  too  much  to  eat,  and  you 
have  got  to  be  very  smart  to  be 
able  to  do  that.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  we  did  in  1929. 

But  you  see,  we  got  in  trouble 
in  '29  because  what  we  had  in 
1929  was  a  Cadillac  production 
machine,  an  eight  -  cylinder  job. 
It  wasn't  a  bad  machine.  But  we 
had  a  model-T  distribution  ma- 
chine, and  the  old  model-T  would- 
n't keep  up  with  the  Cadillac,  and 
that's  why  we  got  in  trouble. 

What  have  we  got  in  1953?  We 
haven't  got  a  Cadillac  production 
machine.  In  1953  the  United  Stat- 
es alone  will  turn  out  around 
$270  billion  in  goods  and  services. 
.  .  .  What  we  have  today  is  not  a 
Cadillac  production  machine,  we 
have  got  a  high-octane  supersonic 
jet  job,  and  we  had  better  get  a 
distribution  machine  that  will 
stay  abreast  of  the  production  ma- 
chine or  we  will  get  in  trouble  all 
over  again.  .  .  . 
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Our  problem  is  the  fact  that 
science  and  technology  have  given 
us  wonderful  tools  of  production, 
tools  with  which  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  human  civiliza- 
tion we  can  conquer  poverty  and 
hunger  and  ignorance  and  disease 
and  man's  ancient  enemies. 

But  what  we  need  to  do  is  de- 
velop our  distribution  know-how, 
the  same  as  we  developed  our 
production  know-how. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  too 
many  people  believe  in  what  they 
call  the  trickle-down  theory  of 
economics,  the  theory  that  if  you 
have  a  banquet  table  and  you 
load  that  banquet  table  with  more 
and  more  of  the  good  things  of 
life,  for  a  few  wealthy  people  on 
top,  they  will  brush  enough 


crumbs  off  the  table  for  the  people 
down  below. 

That  theory  is  wrong.  You  can 
only  build  prosperity  not  from  the 
top  down,  but  from  the  bottom 
^P,  by  giving  the  great  mass  of 
people  enough  purchasing  power 
to  buy  the  things  we  know  how 
to  produce  in  our  factories,  in  our 
mills,  and  grow  on  our  farms. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  find 
a  way  to  broaden  the  purchasing 
power  base  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem so  that  the  purchasing  power 
in  the  hands  of  people  will  bal- 
ance our  productive  power  in 
terms  of  these  new  tools  that  we 
are  finding  and  science  and  tech- 
nology is  giving  us  every  day  in 
the  year.  — Walter  Reuther 


if  TORONTO. — ^Scientists  at  the  University  of  Toronto  are  bouncing  shock  waves 
off  the  wall  of  a  tiny  test  tube  trying  to  come  up  with  a  new  ignition  system  which 
could  revolutionize  the  engine  manufacturing  industry. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  research  department  at  Dearborn,  Mich., 
the  experts  are  working  to  produce  an  ignition  system  operated  by  shock  waves  instead 
of  gasoline.    It  should  greatly  increase  a  car's  mileage  per  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Although  they  expect  to  work  a  long  time  before  coming  up  with  the  revolution- 
ary system,  they  predict  it  might  be  adapted  to  turbojets  as  well  as  to  piston  engines 
for  planes.  The  research  is  being  done  at  the  Institute  of  Aerophysics  which  is  study- 
ing the  fundamental  characteristics  of  shock  waves. 

Using  shock  waves  instead  of  a  spark  to  ignite  fuel  in  combustion  chambers,  the 
researchers  have  produced  temperatures  hotter  than  those  of  the  sun.  The  intense 
shock  waves  are  easily  generated  in  tiny  test  tubes  and  scientists  are  hopeful  that 
engines  could  be  fired  by  shock  waves  instead  of  by  a  spark. 

The  waves  would  ignite  less  combustible  fuels  than  gasoline  and  the  alternative 
fuels  might  replace  the  orthodox  gasoline.  The  experts  also  say  that  their  super- 
sonic waves  will  ignite  all  the  fuel  simultaneously,  which  will  greatly  reduce  wastage. 

— British  United  Press 
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The  Spirit  of  Adventure 


The  time  is  at  hand  for  us  to  prod  our  dormant  pioneering  instincts 
into  action  and  leap  the  last  obstacle  separating  us  from  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  known.  Technocrats  ask  their  fellow  North 
Americans  to  join  them  in  the  greatest  adventure  of  all  time. 


pROM  the  earliest  times  up  to 
*  the  present  men  have  yearn- 
ed to  explore  the  unknown.  Un- 
satisfied with  the  mundane  rou- 
tine of  daily  existence  they  have 
sought  means  of  escape  a  n  d  so 
have  engaged  in  countless  expedi- 
tions in  quest  of  the  greener,  dis- 
tant fields  beyond  their  familiar 
horizons.  To  this  spirit  of  adven- 
ture can  be  attributed  most  of 
the  world's  geographical  discov- 
eries and  explorations. 

Marco  Polo,  succumbing  to  the 
bite  of  the  adventure  bug  in  the 
middle  of  13th  Century,  traveled 
from  Venice  overland  on  a  trip 
which  took  him  to  Cathay — now 
known  as  China —  and  opened  a 
trade  route  of  centuries'  standing 
between  that  fabled  land  and  his 
own.  In  1492,  convinced  that  the 
world  was  round  rather  than  flat 
and  that  consequently  China  could 
be  reached  by  sailing  westward 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Chris- 
topher Columbus  set  out  on  the 
historic    expedition    which    unex- 


pectedly led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Americas.  Thus  was  opened 
up  vast  new  areas  for  explora- 
tion by  the  adventurously  inclin- 
ed mariners  and  soldiers  of  for- 
tune from  western  Europe. 

For  centuries  after  this  fortun- 
ate navigational  error,  these  ad- 
venturers and  multitudes  of  others 
oppressed  by  the  feudal  societies 
of  their  own  countries  swarmed 
to  the  Americas  to  estabUsh  new 
homes.  By  1776  the  settlers  of  the 
original  Thirteen  Colonies  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  had  so  far 
consoHdated  their  positions  that 
they  instituted  a  successful  revo- 
lution against  their  authoritarian 
overlords  abroad  and  set  up  a 
new  nation — the  United  States  of 
America.  The  British  and  French 
colonies  farther  north  retained 
their  allegiance  to  the  Union  Jack 
and  subsequently  formed  the  bi- 
lingual country  of  Canada. 

There  appeared  to  be  virtually 
limitless  opportunities  for  terri- 
torial expansion  within  these  do- 
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mains  which  spanned  the  Conti- 
nent from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
enveloping  an  area  of  over  seven 
million  square  miles.  As  the  east- 
em  regions  became  more  heavily 
populated,  the  horizon-s  e  e  k  e  r  s 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  west  and 
set  out  in  home-steading  expedi- 
tions across  mountains  and  plains. 
They  faced  hardship  and  death  at 
the  hands  of  hostile  Indians,  but 
though  impeded  they  were  not 
stopped  and  in  due  course  most 
of  them  reached  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  both  above  and  be- 
low the  49th  parallel  of  latitude 
which  was  established  as  the  na- 
tional boundary  line.  By  the  end 
of  the  19th  Century  the  pioneer- 
ing era  was  practically  over  with 
most  of  the  habitable  areas  having 
been  settled.  With  cities,  farm- 
lands, mines,  etc.,  blanketing  the 
whole  land,  the  new  youth  had  to 
appease  its  appetite  for  adventure 
in  other  ways.  They  turned  their 
eyes  skyward. 

It  had  been  the  dream  of  man 
for  ages  to  take  to  the  air  Uke 
birds  and  fly,  but  except  for  a 
few  minor  ballon  ascensions  his 
efforts  had  utterly  failed.  There 
were  in  some  quarters,  of  course, 


violent  objections  to  all  attempts 
to  simulate  the  feathered  folk  for 
it  was  maintained  that  if  we  had 
been  intended  to  fly  we  would 
have  been  so  constructed  in  the 
first  place.  Such  objections,  how- 
ever, failed  to  deter  the  ardent 
proponents  of  aerial  transpK^rta- 
tion,  so  efforts  to  succeed  contin- 
ued. 

The  age  of  aviation  actually 
commenced  on  December  17, 1903, 
when  Orville  Wright  flew  the  first 
heavier-than-air  craft — which  he 
?nd  his  brother  Wilbur  had  con- 
st^ ucted — a  distance  of  about  120 
feet  in  a  12-second  flight.  This  was 
enough  to  convince  them  of  the 
feasibihty  of  further  experiments, 
and  from  then  on  progress  in  air- 
craft development  v/as  steady  and 
lapid.  It  had  advanced  far  enough 
bv  World  War  I  to  be  used  mili- 
taily  for  the  first  time — though 
rather  insignificantly. 

The  first  few  years  following 
World  War  I  s  a  w  nothing  out- 
standing in  aviation  progress. 
r^sny  of  the  war  aces  persistently 
kept  their  medium  before  the 
public  in  barnstorming  exhibitions 
f •  roughout  the  land  thrilling 
ground  audiences  with  feats  of 
flying  skill,  while  others  perform- 
ed a  more  useful  function  as  bush 
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pilots  by  bringing  people  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent closer  contact  with  the  out- 
side world.  To  most  people,  though, 
the  airpl£ine  was  considered  little 
more  than  an  adult  toy — an  inter- 
esting diversion  to  watch  and 
from  which  to  derive  a  few  thrills, 
but  hardly  a  serious  contribution 
to  transportation. 

In  1927  an  event  occurred 
which  captured  the  public  imagi- 
nation and  overnight  transform- 
ed its  attitude  toward  aviation . . . 
Col.  Charles  Lindbergh  flying 
solo  in  his  single-engine  'Spirit  of 
St.  Louis'  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  noivstop  from  New  York 
to  Paris,  France.  While  others  had 
flown  across  previously,  none  of 
their  flights  had  been  either  solo 
or  non-stop,  so  Lindbergh's  flight 
stood  alone.  It  advanced  aviation 
from  adolescence  to  adulthood 
and  established  it  as  firmly  in 
modem  society  as  the  automobile 
— itself  a  relative  newcomer. 

Today,  with  airline  routes  for 
passenger,  mail  and  even  freight 
service  spanning  the  Continent 
and  connecting  North  America 
with  other  parts  of  the  world, 
ordinary  routine  aviation  fails  to 
excite  the  modern  youth  who  must 
look  still  further  afield  to  satisfy 
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his  lust  for  adventure.  He  finds  it 
in  his  quest  for  speed  .  .  .  speed 
.  .  .  and  more  speed  on  land,  on 
sea  and  in  the  air. 

Not  content  with  the  normal 
hazards  of  highway  travel  in 
which  endless  streams  of  fast- 
moving  traffic  moving  in  opposite 
directions  on  congested  thorough- 
fares weave  webs  of  death  and 
destruction,  he  dreams  up  even 
more  elaborate  ways  of  taunting 
the  Grim  Reaper  and  dodging  his 
scythe.  This  accounts  for  the  rush 
of  speedways  in  practically  every 
city  on  the  Continent  on  which 
thrill-thirsty  youths  test  their 
mettle  and  the  metal  of  their  stock 
cars  and  hotrods  against  like  jal- 
opies in  furious  bursts  of  speed 
exceeding  100  miles  per  hour. 
Like  speeds  have  been  attained 
by  speedboat  enthusiasts. 

Both  of  these  media,  however, 
fall  far  short  of  the  speed  and 
thrills  common  to  aviation — even 
though  land  speeds  exceeding  300 
miles  per  hour  have  been  reach- 
ed. Pioneers  in  new  techniques  of 
air  travel  have  already  flown 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound, 
and  they  feel  confident  that  rates 
over  1000  miles  per  hour  are  a 
not-too-distant  future  probability. 
{Continued  on  page  33) 
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^Ue  Autainatia  ^aoto^if 

■yHE  automatic  factory,  operated  by  electronic  brains,  now  is  close 
^   at  hand. 

It  represents  the  next  big  step  forward  in  mass  production,  the 
American  invention  which  sometimes  has  been  called  United  States' 
greatest  contribution  to  civilization. 

In  the  new  kind  of  factory,  human  labor  will  be  restricted  largely 
to  moving  materials  from  one  major  operation  to  another. 

The  chief  developments  in  the  automatic  factory  idea  to  date  have 
been  in  the  electronics  industry  itself  for  mass  production  of  the  seem- 
ing infinitely  complicated  mechanisms  which  make  up  the  insides  of 
television  and  radio  sets,  hearing  aids,  guided-missile  directors  and  a 
host  of  military  gadgets,  many  of  which  still  are  on  the  restricted  list. 
Perhaps  the  major  development  has  been  what  the  navy  calls — with 
the  war-born  military  fondness  for  code  names — Project  Tinkertoy. 

It  has  been  a  co-operative  project  of  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics, the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  several  industrial  companies. 
These  latter  include  the  Doughnut  Corporation  of  America,  for  it  so 
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happens  that  there  is  a  real  relation  between  the  mass  production  of 
doughnuts  and  the  mass  production  of  electronic  parts.  This  project 
has  advanced  to  the  point  of  a  large  pilot  plant  in  sight  of  the  Penta- 
gon Building  operated  for  the  navy  by  the  Willys  Motor  Co. 

Equally  significant  has  been  the  automatic  factory  development 
of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  of  Leland  Stanford  University, 
working  under  a  U.S.  air  force  contract.  Both  navy  and  university 
projects  have  proceeded  along  quite  similar  lines,  though  entirely  in- 
dependent. 

The  automatic  factory  idea  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  the  elec- 
tronics industry  as  the  field  in  which  the  need  seemed  greatest.  It 
is  a  new  industry,  hardly  heard  of  two  decades  ago.  It  is  vital  to 
national  defense. 

Its  growth  in  production  of  purely  civilian  products  has  been 
phenomenal  since  the  war.  This  production  now  is  at  least  50% 
greater,  says  the  Stanford  Institute  announcement,  than  during  the 
wartime  peak. 

In  case  of  war,  navy  engineers  calculated,  the  present  electronics 
industry,  with  its  somewhat  antiquated  methods,  could  not  possibly 
supply  the  miUtary  demand,  the  necessary  expansions  would  be  slow, 
and  the  delay  might  be  disastrous. 

Electronic  devices  themselves  are  new.  The  industry,  however, 
had  only  the  old  mass-production  techniques  to  fall  back  upon.  These 
have  been  considered  the  ultimate  in  super-efficiency,  but  it  seems 
they  already  are  getting  a  little  out  of  date,  considering  the  potentiali- 
ties brought  about  by  the  advance  of  science. 

When  a  layman,  not  especially  mechanically  minded,  looks  into 
the  inside  of  a  television  set,  with  its  great  multiplicity  of  parts,  it 
seems  about  the  most  compHcated  thing  in  the  world.  Up  to  now  these 
parts,  produced  by  mass  production,  have  largely  been  fitted  together 
by  hand.   Many  of  the  operations  have  been  extremely  delicate. 

They  have  also,  of  course,  been  subject  to  human  errors  and 
affected  by  the  fatigue  and  boredom  of  workers.  Both  the  navy  and 
the  Stanford  automatic  techniques  make  no  mistakes,  don't  get  tired. 
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and  the  fingers  operated  by  the  electronic  controls  are  nimbler  than 
human  fingers. 

All  the  patents  of  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Standards  process  are  own- 
ed by  the  government  and  free  to  anybody  who  wants  to  use  them. 
There  is  nothing  secret  involved. 

Thus  the  automatic  factory  technique  should  make  possible  not 
only  a  vastly  increased  rate  of  defense  production,  but  should  mate- 
rially cheapen  civilian  electronic  devices.  The  amount  of  cost  produc- 
tion, however,  is  difficult  to  calculate. 

The  initial  investment  in  machinery,  for  example,  will  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  is  necessary  for  hand  operation.  Thus,  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  present  pilot  plant  will  cost  about  $5,000,000.  Taking 
this  investment  into  consideration,  the  bureau  of  aeronautic  engin- 
eers calculate  a  present  over-all  saving  of  from  15  to  50%  in  cost  of 
producing  many  civiHan  devices. 

Here  again,  however,  the  picture  becomes  highly  complicated.  For 
a  television  set,  for  example,  the  major  expense  is  in  producing  the 
cabinet  and  this  does  not  enter  into  the  automatic  factory  operations. 

The  possibility  of  extending  the  techniques  to  industries  other 
than  the  electronic,  where  the  immediate  need  is  not  so  pressing  and 
which  have  been  geared  to  other  methods,  remains  to  be  explored. 

— North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 


WaM'6,  ^inA,t  Meckaniocd  Coda 

T  ONDON. — In  a  quiet  room  at  the  Evans  Biological  Institute  at  Run- 
^^  corn,  Cheshire,  a  simple  device  of  steel  and  glass  purrs  all  day 
long  to  churn  out  a  milky  fluid  which,  in  future  years,  may  save  mil- 
lions from  starvation. 

It  is  the  world's  first  mechanical  cow. 

From  30  gallons  of  water,  a  little  sugar  and  ammonia  salts,  it 
makes  the  equivalent  of  three  gallons  of  milk  a  day. 

It  does  the  work  of  glass,  as  well  as  of  the  cow.   From  the  raw 
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ingredients  it  turn  carbohydrates  into  proteins  and  vitamins. 

It  is  the  forerunner  of  future  giant  commercial  plants  which,  con- 
verting cheap  and  overabundant  vegetable  material  into  valuable  ani- 
mal foodstuffs,  will  step  up  world  meat  production. 

The  achievement  of  the  institute's  veterinary  superintendent, 
R.  S.  Roberts,  in  solving  the  problem  of  carbohydrate-protein  conver- 
sion on  a  large  scale  is  one  of  the  most  important  for  years,  and  scien- 
tists are  excited  about  it. 

Already  a  pilot  plant  is  being  designed.  From  the  knowledge 
gained  will  come  commercial  giants  producing  millions  of  gallons  a 
week. 

But,  however  large  the  plant,  the  thing  that  does  the  work  will 
still  be  the  same   It  is  a  germ,  Bacillus  Coli. 

It  lives  in  the  gut  of  all  animals,  performing  several  useful  func- 
tions, but  occasionally  getting  out  of  hand,  to  cause  enteric  disorders. 

Chance  led  Roberts  to  it.  Chance,  plus  the  skill  and  imagination 
to  pursue  a  line  of  research  which  was  giving  'wrong'  results. 

A  series  of  calf  deaths  had  followed  the  use  of  a  B.  Coli  vaccine. 
Roberts,  starting  a  new  investigation  into  the  germ's  toxic  properties, 
began  breeding  comparatively  large  quantities  of  B.  Coli  to  poison  his 
guinea  pigs — but  they  grew  fat. 

And  when  they  were  fed  the  entire  bacterial  'broth' — the  toxins 
plus  the  pasteurized  B.  Coli — they  thrived  even  better. 

Roberts  realized  that  instead  of  a  poison  he  had  discovered  a  valu- 
able food  containing,  as  well  as  protein,  several  B  vitamins,  including 
the  recently  discovered  B-12. 

Concentrated,  it  had  the  protein  content  of  milk,  plus  several 
valuable  factors. 

The  key  discovery  was  of  a  strain  of  the  bacteria  which  could  be 
forced  to  work  10  times  faster  by  aeration. 

Then,  after  testing  more  than  30  different  strains,  he  found  a 
bacillus  which  he  could  'train'  to  eat  sucrose,  another  form  of  sugar. 

Now  the  two  strains  are  cultured  in  his  laboratory  and  kept  alive, 
waiting  for  the  first  commercial  plant. 

Each  weekend  a  tiny  speck  of  bacterial  dust  is  washed  from  a  tiny 
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"KyrAKING  ammunition  is  becoming  almost  as  mechanized  an  opera- 
^  ^  tion  as  bottling  Coca-Cola.  And  the  Rockford  (Illinois)  Ordnance 
Plant  is  fast  becoming  the  pacesetter  for  the  industry.  Its  155-mm. 
shell  production  line  might  be  called  an  automatic  factory  without 
computers. 

Steel  bars  about  24  feet  long  and  six  inches  square  are  placed  by  a 
hand-operated  overhead  crane  on  a  series  of  metal  saws  to  be  cut  into 
billets  less  than  one  foot  long  and  weighing  about  120  pounds.  From 
then  until  the  finished  shell  case  is  packaged  for  shipment,  it  is  not 
touched  by  human  hands,  except  for  inspection. 

The  plant  was  designed  and  built  by  W.  F.  John  Barnes  Co.  under 
supervision  of  Defense  Plant  Corp.  in  1941.  During  World  War  II  it 
turned  out  37-mm.  and  57-mm.  shells.  The  155-mm.  automatic  produc- 
tion line  was  installed  but  never  operated  before  the  plant  went  into 
moth  balls  in  1946. 
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glass  vial  into  a  pint  bottle  of  nutrient  and  placed  overnight  in  an  incu- 
bator. 

In  the  morning  the  clear  liquid  has  turned  cloudy.  Made  up  to  10 
litres,  it  is  aerated  for  24  hours  in  a  glass  flagon,  then  made  up  to  30 
gallons  in  a  large  tub. 

An  electric  motor  is  switched  on  and  propeller  blades  churn  the 
fluid  for  five  hours  while  it  grows  thicker  and  whiter,  with  a  creamy 
froth  on  top. 

Part  is  kept  to  start  the  next  'brew,'  and  the  remainder,  drawn  off 
and  pasteurized,  is  wheeled  away  to  eagerly  waiting  chicks  in  the  ani- 
mal houses. 

There  is  a  splashing  in  the  tub — 30  gallons  of  water,  a  little  sugar, 
a  tiny  fraction  of  ammonia  salts — then  the  purr  and  swish  of  the  pro- 
peller as  the  Roberts  mechanical  cow  starts  production  again. 

— British  United  Press 


Right  after  the  Korean  outbreak,  Chicago  Ordnance  District  re- 
opened the  plant,  had  the  155-mm.  line  completed.  It  was  rolling  in 
late  1951. 

In  March,  1953,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  landed 
the  contract  to  manage  and  operate  the  plant  largely  on  the  strength 
of  general  production  know-how.  It  had  made  wartime  tanks  and 
other  armored  vehicles. 

The  plant's  efficiency  is  due  to  the  variety  of  conveyors  and  load- 
ing and  unloading  devices  along  the  line. 

Shells  travel  in  fork  lifts,  aerial  and  roller  conveyors,  are  picked 
up  and  set  down  by  mechanical  jaws. 

When  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  took  over  the  Rockford  plant  opera- 
tion, its  only  changes  were  in  top  management.  It  kept  the  plant's  600 
employees  and  basic  equipment.  It  retained  the  feature  that  makes 
Rockford  a  possible  pattern  for  small  plants  that  see  the  trend  toward 
automation  but  feel  control  equipment  might  be  too  costly. 

That  feature  of  the  Rockford  line  is  emphasis  on  the  operation 
itself  rather  than  on  elaborate  controls.  Many  control  functions  could 
be  performed  by  electronic  sensory  apparatus — but  the  builders  and 
managers  preferred  to  keep  people.  The  human  operators  use  judg- 
ment in  loading  the  ovens  and  machines  to  keep  too  many  pieces  from 
piling  up. 

John  Diebold  cited  the  plant  in  his  Automation — The  Advent  of 
the  Automatic  Factory  as  an  example  of  how  automation  can  be  made 
efficient  without  waiting  for  computers  to  become  cheap  and  readily 
available.  — Business  Week 


PulU  /^uttan  Qanc^ete 


^OPPER  CLIFF,  Ontario.— A  'push  button'  system  of  blowing  con- 
^^  Crete  by  compressed  air  through  pipe  from  underground  mixing 
stations  into  construction  forms  has  been  installed  by  the  International 
Nickel  Company  of  Canada  Limited  at  its  Creighton  mine. 
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This  system  of  utilizing  'airborne'  concrete  is  greatly  expediting 
the  company's  program  of  mining  by  induced  caving. 

To  stabilized  areas  of  the  mine  worked  and  abandoned  40  or  more 
years  ago,  and  utilize  old  openings  in  which  the  timber  supports  have 
rotted  and  collapsed,  extensive  concreting  is  necessary. 

Very  slowly  and  often  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  could  con- 
crete be  delivered  to  these  locations  until  the  'push  button'  system  of 
blowing  it  there  by  compressed  air  was  installed. 

Several  thousand  bags  of  cement  a  month  are  now  being  used 
underground  at  Creighton  to  build  slusher  stations  and  drifts,  box- 
hole  brows,  switchrooms  and  other  installations  required  to  meet  the 
caving  project's  quota  of  12,000  tons  of  ore  per  day. 

Concrete  mixing  stations  are  located  on  the  6th  and  20th  levels. 
Gravel  for  the  concrete  is  received  at  the  mixing  stations  by  gravity 
from  surface  through  a  raise  formerly  used  for  bringing  rock  fill  to 
the  various  levels  of  the  mine.  Control  chutes  have  been  installed  in 
the  raise  for  handling  the  gravel  at  each  station.  Cement  is  brought 
from  surface  to  the  mine's  regular  transportation  system. 

— Canadian  Press 


olect^ical  94^ct44A.t^if.  &a.fiaitd6. 

Q»  CHENECTADY,  N.Y.— General  Electric  Company  in  the  next  few 
^^  years  plans  to  increase  its  scientific  staff  working  on  fundamental 
research  by  50^;^,  from  a  present  force  of  1,000  to  1,500,  President 
Ralph  J.  Cordiner  disclosed  at  a  G-E  diamond  anniversary  observance 
here  recently. 

Included  in  the  expansion  will  be  the  addition  of  180  scientists  to 
a  present  270.  Physical  facilities  for  research  and  advanced  engineer- 
ing development  work  already  have  undergone  expansion  since  the 
war  amounting  to  approximately  $120  milUon,  he  said. 

Mr.  Cordiner  spoke  before  75  outstanding  scientists,  engineers 
and  businessmen  who  received  part  of  their  education  through  Coffin 
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and  Swope  fellowships  in  honor  of  G-E's  first  and  third  presidents, 
Charles  A.  Coffin  and  Gerard  Swope. 

He  said  that  industry  already  has  a  store  of  technology  which 
offers  tremendous  opportunity  for  growth  in  the  immediate  future. 

He  stressed,  however,  that  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
basic  research  which  discovers  the  new  facts  on  which  future  technol- 
ogy will  be  based. 

The  problem,  he  said,  becomes  one  of  looking  ahead  far  enough 
to  make  sure  that  plans  for  the  future  place  proper  emphasis  on  both 
fimdamental  research  and  applied  research  and  advanced  develop- 
ment. 

Solution  of  only  a  few  problems,  in  the  belief  of  Mr.  Cordiner, 
would  make  major  contributions  to  the  world's  way  of  living.  The 
problems,  for  which  scientists  are  seeking  solutions,  include : 

1.  Development  of  new  high-temperature  alloys  which  would  per- 
mit higher  operating  temperatures  for  heat  engines  such  as  turbines 
and  a  resulting  increased  efficiency. 

2.  Development  of  permanent  magnets  ten  times  stronger  than 
present  which  would  permit  reduction  in  size  of  motors  and  open  up 
the  p>ossibiHty  of  adapting  permanent  magnets  to  assembly  line  opera- 
tions. 

3.  Improved  heat  storage  systems  which  would  solve  the  off-peak 
electrical  load  problems  and  also  would  increase  opportunities  for 
storing  solar  energy.  This  would  permit  using  electricity  at  night  when 
demand  is  low  to  produce  heat  which  could  be  stored  for  daytime  use 
and  also  would  permit  storing  solar  heat  in  the  daytime  for  use  at 
night  by  means  of  heating  water  or  chemicals. 

4.  Development  of  infrared  -  sensitive  phosphorescent  materials 
capable  of  converting  infrared  into  visible  radiation  which  would  make 
possible  much  more  efficient  Ught  sources. 

5.  Development  of  a  system  for  the  direct  conversion  of  the  energj^ 
of  gaseous  combustion  into  electrical  energy  by  means  of  a  'fuel  cell' 
which  would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  conversion. 

6.  Development  of  super-conducting  materials,  now  known  at  only 
low  temperatures,  for  use  at  average  normal  temperatures  to  give  high 
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performance  at  practically  zero  loss  of  electrical  energy.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  electrical  energy  loss  because  of  resistance  in  wire  and 
other  conductors.  At  near-absolute  zero  temperatures  the  conductiv- 
ity is  many  times  greater  because  resistance  is  almost  negligible. 

7.  Development  of  a  magnetic  oxide  method  which  would  permit 
molding  or  casting  of  the  cores  of  motors  and  transformers,  thereby 
eliminating  the  present  laborious  method  of  stacking  sheets  of  material 
to  form  the  cores. 

General  Electric,  Cordiner  said,  because  of  its  belief  in  the  job 
ahead,  has  engaged  in  a  post- World  War  II  program  for  expansion  and 
modernization  that  will  reach  $1,100,000,000  by  1955.  In  this  expan- 
sion the  company  already  has  spent  $120  million  for  improved  facili- 
ties for  research  and  advanced  engineering  development  work. 
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■^  OMAHA,  Nebraska. — Researchers  have  transmitted  brain  waves  over  hundreds 
of  miles  of  ordinary  telephone  lines  in  what  is  described  as  the  first  such  successful 
test  anywhere. 

This  means  it  is  possible  for  a  medical  expert  to  make  an  immediate  analysis  of 
brain  waves  of  a  patient  located  miles  away.  A  patient  in  a  remote  area  could  get 
the  services  of  top  medical  men  without  leaving  his  home  area. 

Brain  waves  are  tiny  electrical  impulses  generated  by  the  brain  and  transmitted 
through  the  skull.  Behavior  of  the  brain  waves  provides  clues  to  the  presence  of 
cerebral  hemorrhages  or  brain  tumors. 

The  successful  test  climaxed  research  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  college  of 
medicine  here.  — Associated  Press 

i^  NEW  YORK. — A  wrist  radio  for  every  one  has  changed  from  a  possibility  into 
a  probability. 

Research  scientists  have  de\^eloped  a  'capacitor'  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  and 
five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long. 

It  will  substitute  for  a  condenser  in  a  radio  circuit  and  serve  as  the  indispensable 
companion  of  the  widely  publicized  button-size  transistor  which  can  substitute  for 
the  vacuum  tube. 

The  new  device  came  out  of  the  research  laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
which  revealed  its  existence  by  announcing  that  it  was  'a  new  product'  and  hence 
available  to  anyone.  — British  United  Press 

ii^  MADISON,  Wisconsin. — A  crime-buster  here  is  making  history  with  a  'soft  ray' 
X-ray  camera  that  detects  evidence  without  destroying  it. 

Charles  M.  Wilson,  director  of  the  state  criminal  laboratory,  was  first  to  use  the 
new  type  of  X-ray  to  produce  evidence  in  a  criminal  case. 

Research  scientists  m  the  early  1940's  made  the  X-ray  discovery  that  made  Wil- 
son's later  feats  possible.  The  key  to  their  success  was  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  called 
beryllium,  which  they  used  as  a  window  for  the  X-ray  tube.  — United  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope. . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

A  TOBACCO  HARVESTER,  SAID  TO 
be  the  first  produced  commercially  in 
the  United  States,  was  demonstrated  re- 
cently by  Long  Manufacturing  Co.,  Tar- 
boro,  North  Carolina.  With  a  seven-man 
crew  aboard,  the  machine  can  harvest 
800  to  1,000  sticks  of  tobacco  per  day. 

AUTOMATIC    INSECT    CONTROL 

may  be  a  coming  feature  of  milling,  bak- 
ing, brewing  ^  and  bottling  plants  along 
with  others  that  have  pest  problems. 
West  Disinfecting  Co.  of  Long  Island 
City,  N.Y.,  has  developed  fogging  equip- 
ment that  can  be  installed  in  existing 
buildings. 

Compact  atomized  units  are  attached 
by  pipeline  to  an  insecticide  reservoir  on 
the  roof  and  to  the  plant's  compressor 
system.  Sections  or  the  whole  plant  can 
be  treated  by  turning  a  few  knobs. 

CHEMISTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
Gas  Technology  have  developed  a  new 
process  for  making  a  natural  gas  substi- 
tute from  natural  gasoline  and  other  oil 
products.  The  basic  materials  can  easily 
be  transported  and  stored;  they  are  then 
converted  to  natural  gas  at  times  of  peak 
demand.  The  new  process  is  much  more 
economical  than  older  methods  for  pro- 
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ducing  gas  substitutes  from  oil,  since  it 
also  yields  some  valuable  chemicals  as 
byproducts. 

ADVANCES  IN  THE  ENGINEERING 

of  transistors  for  the  electronics  industry 
are  coming  rapidly.  Latest  unit  is  the 
one  developed  by  the  General  Electric 
Co.  Called  2N43,  this  new  transistor  has 
a  power  handling  ability  three  times  that 
of  other  current  models,  an  all  -  welded 
shell  that  protects  the  inner  workings  of 
the  elements,   and  an  ability  to  operate 
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through   a   wide    range   of   temperatures 
and  resistance  to  moisture. 


AN  ULTRA-SENSITIVE  ELECTRIC 
relay  that  operates  on  very  low  power  is 
now  making  a  bid  for  a  place  in  the  elec- 
trical equipment  market.  Called  Capa- 
switch,  the  new  unit  in  many  cases  needs 
only  a  hundredth  the  power  required  for 
the  conventional  electromagnetic-coil  re- 
lays— widely  used  in  industry  as  electric- 
powered  switches. 

According  to  maker  Mullenbach  Elec- 
trical Manufacturing  Co.  of  Los  Angeles, 
even  the  small  current  from  a  photo  tube 
can  operate  the  relay  directly,  without 
using  intermediate  amplifier  tubes.  On 
an  automobile  this  could  mean,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  photo  tube  could  provide 
the  power  to  trip  the  beam  of  your  head- 
lights when  you  approach  another  auto- 
mobile on  the  road. 

Key  to  the  unit  is  an  electrostatic  ele- 
ment that  can  store  minute  amounts  of 
energy  from  a  low-energy  source  until 
enough  has  been  accumulated  to  operate 
the  relay.  Since  there  is  no  coil  to  bum 
out,  Capaswitch  can  withstand  wide  vol- 
tage variations.  Commercial  production 
will  start  late  this  year. 

A  GAS  TURBINE  ENGINE,  THE 
type  now  used  on  railroad  locomotives, 
will  be  used  for  the  first  time  in  the 
petro-chemical  industry  at  a  refinery  of 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.  Hooked  up  to 
three  big  compressors,  it  will  help  handle 
hydro-carbon  gas  in  a  processing  opera- 
tion. The  engine's  exhaust  is  engineered 
so  that  it  can  make  low-cost  steam  for 
the  refinery. 
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THREE  MEN  CAN  CONTROL  SEV- 
eral  plants  from  the  Hicksville,  Long 
Island,  headquarters  of  the  Long  Island 
Lighting  Co.  Output  of  gas  and  electri- 
city in  the  company's  scattered  plants 
can  be  regulated  (by  one  person  if  neces- 
sary) from  the  bomb  -  resistant  under- 
ground room. 

METHODS  OF  MELTING  THICK 
crude  oil  from  the  earth  by  fire  and  stor- 
ing it  under  the  sea  have  been  found  by 
petroleum  scientists.  The  research  team 
of  Carl  S.  Kuhn  and  Robert  L.  Koch  re- 
ports successful  field  experiments  to  re- 
cover  butter  -  like   crude   by   setting  off 
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underground  fires  to  thin  the  oil  so  it 
can  be  pumped  to  the  surface.  The  stor- 
age plans  involves  pumping  crude  into 
undersea  salt  domes,  eliminating  expen- 
sive pipelines  and  storage  tanks. 

Kuhn  and  Koch  headed  a  six  -  year 
study  of  recovering  crude  by  fire  for 
Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.  and  its  affiliates. 
They  call  their  extraction  process  "in  situ' 
combustion,  explaining  it  is  a  Latin  term 
meaning  'in  place.'  In  situ  combustion 
was  developed  to  thin  or  melt  •  heavy 
crude  with  heat  and  force  it  up  and  out 
a  nearby  producing  well.  Air  is  pumped 
down  an  injection  well  to  keep  a  portion 
of  the  oil  burning  and  create  an  oil  flow. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  DISHWASHER  FOR 

laboratory  use  is  being  introduced  by 
Chemical  Rubber  Co.,  of  Cleveland.  The 
Labwasher,  being  manufactured  for  CRC 
by  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  is  spe- 
cially adapted  for  washing  test  tubes, 
flasks,  beakers,  and  other  laboratory 
equipment. 

A    14,000-TON    EXTRUSION    PRESS, 

claimed  to  be  the  largest  ever  erected  in 
the  United  States,  is  now  installed  at 
Alcoa's  Lafayette,  Indiana  plant.  Also 
being  installed  is  a  huge  'stretcher,'  four 
times  as  powerful  as  any  in  operation, 
which  is  used  to  relieve  the  strains  in 
the  extruded  aluminum  parts. 

LATEST  THING  IN  LAWN  SPRINK- 
lers  is  an  automatic  job  that  propels  it- 
self around  your  garden,  winds  up  the 
hose  and  shuts  itself. 

The  sprinkler  is  mounted  in  a  two- 
wheeled  device  much  like  an  ordinary 
hose   reel.   Lay   up   to   125   feet   of  hose 
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around  trees  or  corners  in  any  pattern 
you  like.  Adjust  the  sprinkler,  turn  on 
the  tap,  and  forget  it.  Water  pressure 
30  pounds)  will  wind  the  hose  onto  the 
reel,  pulling  the  sprinkler  in  toward  the 
tap.  at  the  rate  of  about  17  feet  an  hour. 
When  the  reel  reaches  a  special  valve, 
the  sprinkler  shuts  itself  off.  At  one  set- 
ting it  can  water  an  area  30  feet  to  70 
feet  wide  and  up  to  125  feet  long. 

The  new  sprinkler  is  manufactured  by 
Reel   Sprinkler  Co.,  of  Toledo. 

A  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEM  DESIGNED 

by  Minerva  Detector  Co.  Ltd.,  Rich- 
mond. England,  is  said  to  have  a  ser- 
vice life  of  1000  years.  At  the  heart  of 
the  device  are  small  cells  containing  a 
radioactive  material,  which  sensitizes 
ihem.  Traces  of  smoke  from  a  fire  trigger 
the  sensitive  cells;  an  alarm  sounds  on 
the  control  panel.  Each  cell  can  protect 
from  20  to  50  yards  of  floor  space. 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
Sooner  or  later  such  speeds  will 
be  commonplace,  so  where  then 
will  the  adventure-seekers  pur- 
sue their  quests?  The  suggestion 
of  an  answer  is  already  at  hand. 

The  number  of  people  who  can 
actually  participate  in  adventur- 
ous undertakings  for  their  own 
satisfaction  is  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  population.  A  tiny  min- 
ority are  doers  v/hile  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  envious  spectators  who, 
perforce,  must  derive  their  thrills 
vicariously  from  the  exciting  ex- 
ploits of  others.  While  this  frus- 
trated yearning  is  satisfied  to 
some  extent  by  patronage  of  cer- 
tain arena-type  events,  it  is  a  bot- 
tomless pit  savoring  greedily  any- 
thing even  remotely  tasting  of  ad- 
venture. Press,  radio  and  televi- 
sion are  most  articulate  in  cater- 
ing to  this  voracious  appetite,  de- 
voting space  and  time  to  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  make-believe 
interplanetary  travel. 

Though  man  has  not  yet  flown 
non-stop  around  the  world  he  is 
seriously  contemplating  a  flight 
to  the  moon  which  is  a  quarter 
million  miles  distant  —  or  ten 
times  this  planet's  equatorial  cir- 
cumference. Such  picayunish  con- 
siderations, however,  fail  to  per- 
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turb  the  masterminds  of  science 
fiction  and  colored  comics.  To 
them  the  moon  is  in  our  back  yard 
compared  with  the  distances  tra- 
versed daily  by  comic-strip  heroes 
Buck  Rogers  and  Flash  Gordon 
in  their  dashes  from  planet  to 
plant  and  from  galaxy  to  galaxy. 
Unbridled  imagination  is  the  craft 
carrying  author  and  readers  from 
prosaic  daily  lives  into  realms  of 
adventurous  enchantment. 

Is  Citizen  John  Doe  distressed 
by  the  horrid  realities  of  taxes, 
grocery  bills,  etc.?  Why  should  he 
be  when  all  he  has  to  do  to  escape 
them — temporarily  at  least — is  to 
pick  up  the  latest  copy  of  his 
favorite  space  thriller  and  read 
the  next  exciting  episode  of  how 
his  hero  Jimmy  Addlepate  escap- 
ed the  scheming  clutches  of  Prin- 
cess Seducia,  ruler  of  the  planet 
Pingpong? 

Yet  far  from  satiating  his  de- 
mands for  thrills  or  approaching 
his  imaginative  Hmits,  these  bound- 
less supplies  of  reading  matter 
which  cause  the  newsstands  and 
magazine  racks  to  sag  seem  only 
to  serve  as  stimuli  for  his  further 
dream-world  perambulations.  He 
looks  at  our  heavily  over-popul- 
ated world  and  sees  an  answer  to 
the  perplexing  problem  in  ship- 
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ping  the  excess  people  to  some 
distant  planet.  Let  the  scientists 
solve  the  problem  of  building  the 
necessary  craft  and  equipping 
them  with  provisions. 

Now  let's  come  down  to  earth 
for  a  while. 

Whether  or  not  future  accumu- 
lations of  scientific  knowledge 
will  render  space  travel  feasible 
or  possible  remains  for  the  future 
to  determine.  It  is  not  really  very 
important  to  the  people  living  on 
this  planet  now,  for  at  present 
there  is  no  solution  to  our  physi- 
cal problems  anywhere  but  here 
on  this  planet. 

Furthermore,  Technocracy  Inc. 
reminds  the  people  of  North  Am- 
erica that  their  specific  and  unique 
problem  is  restricted  to  the  physi- 
cal limits  of  this  Continent,  and 
that  its  solution  rests  here — not 
scattered  around  the  globe.  Ours 
is  a  new  type  of  problem  that  has 
never  existed  in  the  world  before, 
the  solution  of  which  is  a  real 
challenge  t  o  t  h  e  adventurously 
inclined.  We  have  consistently 
ignored  this  challenge  which  has 
faced  us  for  three  decades,  but 
we  cannot  much  longer  continue 
to  ignore  it.  The  circumstances 
constituting  it  have  steadily  in- 
creased and  intensified  until  they 


have  grown  to  critical  proportions 
demanding  immediate  attention. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  this  Con- 
tinent's accelerating  productive 
capacity  which  has  created  a 
Price  System  destroying  abun- 
dance and  made  mandatory  the 
installation  of  a  method  of  distri- 
bution that  is  geared  to  it. 

The  early  settlers  of  America 
were  pioneers  in  that  they  aban- 
doned their  old  world  homes  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  a  new  and 
unknown  land.  Some  of  them  de- 
liberately sought  adventure,  but 
all  of  them  found  a  measure  of  it 
in  facing  the  wilderness  and  es- 
tablishing homes.  There  was  much 
work  to  be  done  and  they  went 
at  it  with  a  zest  characteristic  of 
the  courage  that  inspired  them  to 
come  here  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  settling  of  a  Continent, 
our  fathers  passed  on  to  us  a  pio- 
neering urge  that  today  expresses 
itself  in  a  uniquely  American 
way.  We  of  North  America  are 
the  greatest  seekers  of  new  ways 
of  doing  things  of  anybody  in  the 
world.  We  have  more  gadgets  and 
contraptions  designed  to  make 
life  easier  than  anyone  else.  We 
devised  a  high-speed  technology 
which  in  a  few  years  achieved 
something  the  rest  of  the  world 
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has  always  sought  but  still  has 
not  attained  —  the  production  of 
goods  and  services  in  abundant 
supply  for  all  citizens.  .  .  .  And 
then  we  stopped  our  progression 
without  seeing  to  it  that  the 
abundance  reached  the  citizenry! 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  us  to 
prod  our  dormant  pioneering  in- 
stincts into  action  and  leap  the 
last  obstacle  separating  us  from 
the  highest  standard  of  living 
ever  known  to  mankind.  In  actu- 
ality, the  obstacle  being  mental 
rather  than  physical  is  the  small- 
est yet  encountered.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
fallacious  concept  that  we  must 
have  money  to  effect  the  distri- 
bution of  the  abundant  goods  we 
can  produce. 

Technocracy  calls  on  all  North 
Americans  to  abandon  their  abso- 
lete  Price  System  economy  and  to 
become  social  pioneers  in  usher- 
ing in  a  functional  control  which 
is  specifically  designed  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  high  energy  so- 
ciety. The  blueprint  of  operation 
of  this  functional  control  has  al- 
ready been  drawn  up  and  is  of- 
fered to  the  people  of  this  Conti- 
nent by  Technocracy  Inc.  as  a 
public  service  whenever  they 
choose  to  institute  it.  Today  it  is 


a  choice — tomorrow,  a  'must'. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  the  unpar- 
alleled resource  potential  of  this 
Continental  area,  the  distributive 
mechanism  of  the  Technate  of 
North  America  will  be  eventually 
able  to  increase  the  general  stand- 
ard of  living  about  eighteen  times 
the  present  average.  In  achieving 
this  objective,  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture will  have  virtually  limitless 
channels  of  expression. 

The  ushering  in  of  the  Tech- 
nate will  precipitate  several  tre- 
mendous projects  to  be  completed 
before  it  achieves  its  highest  de- 
velopment. These  will  include  the 
rehousing  of  the  whole  Conti- 
nent's population  in  adequate 
dwellings,  the  building  of  a  Con- 
tinental Hydrology  to  link  up  all 
the  major  river  system  for  trans- 
portation, power  and  irrigation, 
the  establishment  of  a  Continen- 
tal power  grid  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  electrical  energy,  and  the 
building  of  a  Continental  high- 
way system  adequate  for  all  civil 
and  defence  needs.  Naturally,  the 
aim  in  performing  these  tasks  will 
be  to  complete  them  in  the  fastest 
possible  time  and  with  the  mini- 
mum employment  of  manpower. 
Thus,  any  techniques  which  might 
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be  developed  toward  either  as- 
pect will  be  welcomed  and  en- 
couraged so  long  as  they  also  ful- 
fill the  necessary  standards  as 
adequate  as  the  preceding  tech- 
niques. 

The  particular  job  of  seeking 
new  products,  better  materials 
and  more  efficient  processes  will 
be  assigned  to  a  special  Research 
Sequence  which  will  have  bran- 
ches in  all  other  functional  se- 
quences. Personnel  of  this  Re- 
search Sequence  will  be  drawn 
from  the  other  sequences  and  will 
constitute  the  best  scientific  and 
engineering  brains  that  each  has 
to  offer.  Accordingly,  since  ap- 
pointments to  Research  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  outstanding 
abilities  displayed  in  other  se- 
quences, it  will  be  an  achievement 
iof  considerable  distinction  carry- 
ing with  it  much  social  prestige 


for  a  person  to  receive  such  an 
appointment.  From  there  on,  his 
opportunities  for  investigating 
the  unknown  and  for  appeasing 
his  spirit  of  adventure  will  be  ex- 
panded immeasurably,  for  the 
field  of  scientific  research  still 
remains,  for  all  of  its  many  ac- 
complishments, barely  scratched. 
Technocrats  are  proud  in  their 
knowledge  that  they  are  this  Con- 
tinent's foremost  pioneers  of  im- 
minent social  change,  but  they 
realize  that  they  alone  cannot  do 
the  job  that  has  to  be  done.  There- 
fore they  ask  their  fellow  North 
Americans  to  join  them  in  the 
greatest  adventure  ever  to  face 
any  people  at  any  time — the  at- 
tainment of  'the  only  program 
which  is  in  complete  intellectual 
and  technical  accord  with  the  age 
in  which  we  live'. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


*  MANCHESTER,  England.— The  Manchester  Guardian  said  recently  that  the 
great  German  industrial  combine  of  Krupps  is  making  all-out  efforts  to  capture  mar- 
kets in  Asia  for  construction  machinery. 

The  Guardians  correspondent  in  Bonn  reported  that  the  Krupps  combine,  form- 
erly Hitler's  arsenal  and  now  forbidden  by  the  western  powers  to  produce  crude  steel 
and  to  own  coal  mines,  is  emerging  as  Britain's  most  dangerous  competitor  as  an  ex- 
porter of  construction  machinery  to  the  under-developed  areas  of  the  world. 

— Reuters 

*  WASHINGTON,  D.C.— Director  Allen  V.  Astin  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards told  senators  here  recently  that  purchasers  of  battery  powder  AD-X2  are  'being 
fooled.' 

He  also  said  the  principal  ingredients  in  $36  worth  of  the  powder  cost  four  cents 
at  wholesale.  — British  United  Press 
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White  Man's  Headache 


Columnist  Barry  Mather  looks  at  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  Two  North  American  Indians  discuss  thie  White 
Man's  headache,  and  kill  themselves  laughing  at  the  White  Man  with 
so  much  food  he  cant  eat  trying  to  teach  Asiatics  how  to  live. 


OTTAWA.— Mounting  surplus- 
es of  wheat,  meat  and  butter, 
bought  up  to  help  maintain  prices, 
are  taxing  the  government's  stor- 
age facilities.  Last  year's  unsold 
wheat  crop  is  in  elevator,  but  this 
year's  will  have  to  be  kept  on  the 
farm.  (News  Item.) 

(Imaginary  conversation  be- 
tween two  imaginary  Indians.) 

1st  Indian— 'Oh,  oh,  WHiite  Man 
.  .  .  Him  got  big  problem  now  .  .  . 
heap  big  .  .  .' 

2nd  Indian — 'How?' 

1st  Indian — 'White  Man  buy'um 
much  butter.  .  .  .  White  Man  got 
so  much  butter  him  have  to  use 
margarine.' 

2nd  Indian— Huh.' 

1st  Indian — 'White  man  buy'um 
hiyu  meat.  .  .  .  Oh,  much  beef! 
Big  pork.  White  Man  buy'um! 
Store'um  up,  'cause  no  can  afford 
eat'um.  .  .' 

2nd  Indian— 'So?' 

1st  Indian — 'E  e  e,  poor  White 
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Man!  Him  buy  last  year  wheat 
crop.  .  .  .  No  can  afford  use'um. 
Him  stuck  with  '52  crop.  .  .  .  Him 
want  now  buy  '53  crop.  Where 
him  put'um?  Two  wheat  crop  in 
every  garage.' 

2nd  Indian— Ho.' 

1st  Indian — 'White  Man  go  meat 
store,  ask'um  meat  price.  Meat 
Man  him  say  .  .  .  "Price  so  and  so 
today.  You  hke?"  White  Man  say 
— i"Eeee!!  Meat  price  too  high. 
Catchum  bones?"  ' 

2nd  Indian — 'Hmmmm.' 

1st  Indian — 'White  Man  go  food 
store.  Ask'um:  "What  price  bread, 
butter  now?"  Store  Man  say: 
"Price  pretty  high  today  ...  all 
same  half  shot!'  White  Man  say: 
"Eeee!  No  can  eat  much  bread, 
butter  now."  ' 

2nd  Indian— 'Why  White  Man 
no  eat  food  he  store  in  elevator?' 

1st  Indian — 'You  crazy?  If 
White  Man  eat  food  he  store  up 
then  him  no  try  buy  food  from 
store!  .  .  .  Then  store  price  come 
down  .  .  .  whoosh!* 
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2nd  Indian— Is  bad?' 

Vst  Indian — 'Store  price  come 
down,  all  price  come  down.  White 
Man's  pay  go  down.  Eeee!  All 
same  go  underground!' 

2nd  Indian — 'White  Man  got  so 
much  food  he  no  can  eat?' 

1st  Indian— 'Right.  .  .  .  White 
Man  also  got  hiyu  big  problem. 
Oh,  big  headache  in  Asia.' 


2nd  Indian— 'How?' 

1st  Indian — 'Poor  Asia  peoples, 
they  no  know  how  to  Hve  smart 
way  like  White  Man.  .  .  .  White 
Man  him  try  teach  Asia  men  real 
right  way  to  live,  with  modem 
White  Man  system.  .  .  .' 

2nd  Indian — 'Ho,  ho,  ho,  stop, 
you  killing  me.'    — Barry  Mather 


*    THE  HAPPY  AUTO  DRIVER  of  the  future  may  be  able  to  relax  and  enjoy 
the  scenery  without  even  glancing  at  the  road. 

The  backseat  driver,  and  jokes  about  same,  may  become  as  obsolete  as  the  dino- 
saur. 

You  may  be  able  to  zoom  along  a  superhighway  on  a  foggy  day  watching  a  tele- 
vision show  and  with  nothing  to  worry  about  but  the  cool  drink  in  your  hand. 

You'd  have  no  worries  about  staying  on  the  road,  passing  other  cars,  or  smash- 
ups  with  other  carefree  drivers. 

All  this  may  become  reality  through  the  magic  of  electronics. 

A  model  five-foot  car  electronically  equipped  now  is  being  put  through  its  auto- 
matic driving  paces  by  Dr.  V.  K.  Zworykin,  television  and  electronic  scientist  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

Zworykin  and  his  assistants  at  RCA's  David  Sarnoff  research  centre  in  Princeton, 
N.J.,  have  a  laboratory  car  which  can: 

Steer  itself  along  a  prescribed  route. 

Stop  itself  when  it  approaches  a  metal  obstacle. 

Turn  out  of  its  own  lane  to  pass  a  slower  car. 

The  cars  of  the  future  could  be  equipped  with  two  coils,  one  on  each  side,  to 
pick  up  the  electrical  waves  from  the  cables. 

If  the  coil  on  one  side  gets  more  of  the  signal  than  the  coil  on  the  other,  electronic 
equipment  controlling  the  steering  gear  would  bring  the  car  back  on  course. 

For  passing  other  cars,  the  two  parallel  road  cables  would  connect  at  frequent 
intervals  with  diagonal  wires. 

The  presence  of  a  stalled  car,  or  a  slowly  moving  car  ahead  of  yours,  would  be 
signalled  by  a  'radio  tail'  sending  up  warning  signals. 

When  your  car  picks  up  the  warning,  it  is  shunted  over  one  of  the  diagonals  to 
the  passing  lane. 

The  scientists  are  working  out  in  miniature  a  system  which  could  be  applied  to 
superhighways  of  the  future  so  that  passenger  cars  could  operate  the  same  way. 

The  system  calls  for  a  two-lane  highway  with  an  electric  cable  buried  in  the  con- 
crete in  the  middle  of  each  lane. 

Each  cable  would  set  up  a  magnetic  field  of  a  certain  frequency. 

— Associated  Press 
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neither  Poverty  Her  Riches 


Under  the  Price  System  most  of  us  are  poor,  some  of  us  are  rich,  and 
practically  all  of  us  are  dissatisfied.  Bui  in  the  Technate  no  one  shall 
have  'either  poverty  or  riches.'  Instead,  every  citizen  will  have  a 
standard  of  living  and  economic  security  from  birth  to  death. 


TTUNDREDS  of  years  ago  some 
*  *  unknown  person  of  more 
than  usual  intelligen-ce  said,  'Give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches.' 
If  you  were  never  handicapped 
with  too  Httle  money,  or  burden- 
ed with  too  much  of  it,  you  would 
find  yourself  in  a  situation  that 
would  aid  your  personal  happi- 
ness. If  you  cannot  believe  this, 
Technocrats  are  anticipating  that 
it  will  soon  be  proved  to  you  by 
the  Technate  of  North  America. 

No  one  needs  to  have  it  ex- 
plained to  him  why  too  little 
money  is  a  handicap  under  the 
Price  System.  But  most  of  us  have 
never  had  great  quantities  of  sur- 
plus money  though  we  often  wish 
we  had.  Such  a  wish,  however,  is 
unwise. 

If  you  were  the  possessor  of  a 
huge  supply  of  debt  tokens  (mon- 
ey), you  would  probably  be  un- 
happy. Many  such  people  are  ex- 
tremely so.  So  why  desire  wealth, 
or  poverty  either?  Instead,  why 
not  desire  the  Technate,  in  which 
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you  and  all  citizens  of  this  Conti- 
nent will  have  lifelong  security,  a 
high  standard  of  living,  but  'nei- 
ther poverty  nor  riches'? 

The  Technate  is  an  order  of 
society  scientifically  designed  for 
the  North  American  Continent.  It 
is  the  inevitable  by  -  product  of 
North  American  technology,  a 
technology  which  provides  an  un- 
salable abundance  of  goods  and 
services,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
places much  human  labor. 

A  modem  North  American  de- 
pression is  caused  by  glutted  mar- 
gets  and  technological  disemploy- 
ment,  both  of  which  are  bound  to 
to  reduce  purchasing  power.  In 
order  to  prevent  so  serious  a  cal- 
amity the  Price  System  can  only 
experiment  with  such  anti-social 
schemes  as  throttled  production 
and  invention,  destruction  of  sur- 
pluses, waste,  war  and  armament 
races. 

Fortunately,  Technocracy  Inc. 
has  designed  the  Technate  of 
North  America  as  an  alternative 
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to  the  blundering  trials  and  errors 
of  Price  System  witch  doctors.  In 
the  Technate  your  rights  as  a  citi- 
zen will  be  based  on  the  Energy 
Certificate,  making  superfluous 
any  Bill  of  Rights,  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  British  North 
America  Act. 

The  Energy  Certificate  will  be 
your  means  of  identification.  It 
will  be  your  purchasing  power  al- 
though it  is  not  money.  It  will  be 
your  ballot,  but  not  your  political 
state,  just  as  Technocracy  is  not 
a  political  party.  Moreover,  the 
Energy  Certificate  will  not  be  a 
medium  of  exchange  but  a  me- 
dium of  distribution. 

Let  us  now  make  the  various 
properties  of  the  Energy  Certifi- 
cate more  clear.  In  the  Technate, 
your  book  of  Energy  Certificates 
will  identify  you  wherever  you 
go.  They  will  possess  some  means 
of  ready  identification,  such  as 
counter-signature,  photograph  or 
some  similar  device,  and  cannot 
be  used  by  anyone  but  yourself. 
In  the  hands  of  all  North  Ameri- 
can citizens,  the  Energy  Certifi- 
cate, being  non-negotiable,  will 
prohibit  hoarding,  booms,  depres- 
sions, gambUng,  and  most  forms 
of  graft  and  corruption. 

Then,  too,  your  Energy  Certi- 


ficates— of  which  you  will  always 
have  a  plentiful  supply  in  the 
Technate — will  be  your  purchas- 
ing power,  although  they  are  not 
money.  This  sounds  like  a  contra- 
diction and  requires  an  explana- 
tion. 

An  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  can  never  be  sold.  How 
can  cmyone  sell  to  a  glutted  mar- 
ket? For  the  very  same  reason 
that  no  one  can  squeeze  three 
pints  of  material  into  a  quart- 
sized  container  if  both  material 
and  container  are  rigid,  incom- 
pressible and  inelastic.  An  abun- 
dance can  be  produced  only  by 
labor-displacing  machines  which 
reduce  public  buying  power  by 
reducing  pubUc  earning  power. 
And  when  sellers  try  to  market 
an  abundance  they  find  themsel- 
ves compelled  to  sell  at  low  prices 
in  order  to  dispose  of  any  appre- 
ciable portion  of  it.  The  necessity 
of  doing  this  also  strongly  and 
irresistibly  tends  to  lower  the 
public's  earning  and  buying  pow- 
er. So  it  should  be  easier  than  it 
is  for  the  public  to  understand 
why  an  abundance  cannot  be  sold. 
It  is  simply  because  most  people, 
under  conditions  of  plenty,  could 
not  possibly  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  it. 
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In  the  only  social  design  ever 
blueprinted  for  the  distribution  of 
abundance,  namely  the  Technate, 
goods  and  services  will  be  given 
— not  sold — to  all  citizens  of  North 
America,  who  nevertheless  will 
obtain  most  commodities  with 
their  Energy  Certificates.  How- 
ever, no  one  can  say  that  any- 
thing is  sold  to  the  people,  because 
purchasing  power  will  not  consist 
of  money  which  they  earn  by  the 
sweat  of  brow  or  the  cunning  of 
brain,  but  of  energy  transformed 
into  goods  and  services  by  mil- 
lions of  kilowatt-hours  ticked  off 
by  the  Continental  technological 
equipment,  and  which  will  be 
freely  provided  to  all  citizens  in 
the   form  of  Energy   Certificates. 

When  a  citizen  surrenders  such 
a  certificate  in  order  to  obtain  a 
commodity,  the  surrendered  cer- 
tificate will  be  cancelled  and  will 
become  an  order  for  the  shipment 
of  a  similar  commodity  to  the 
place  where  the  purchase  was 
made.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  when  all  the  citizens 
all  over  North  America  are  al- 
ways able  to  use  their  Energy 
Certificates  for  the  obtaining  of 
legitimate  goods  and  services,  that 
the  people  will  be  the  real  rulers 
of  the  Technate,  while  the  Tech- 


nocratic State  will  be  their  obe- 
dient servant  at  all  times.  Such 
a  design  will  be  a  physical  democ- 
racy, the  only  genuine  democracy 
possible. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the 
Energy  Certificate  will  be  an  ac- 
counting device,  a  voting  device, 
and  a  means  for  the  maintenance 
of  individual  and  public  freedom, 
but  in  no  sense  will  it  be  money, 
for  money  has  none  of  these  prop- 
erties. 

Some  people  apparently  fear 
Technocracy  on  the  grounds  that 
a  Technocratic  government  will 
not  consist  of  elected  representa- 
tives. They  never  stop  to  think 
that  in  countries  like  Canada  and 
the  United  States  that,  although 
we  elect  our  politicians,  we  do 
not  elect  their  behavior  and  con- 
sequently they  do  not  represent 
us  at  all.  In  a  Technate,  however, 
we  would  elect  the  services  of 
those  who  were  best  qualified  to 
render  them.  Efficiency  alone 
would  win  promotions  and  re- 
sponsible positions  in  a  Technate. 
We  would  always  have  at  our 
service  the  best  scientific  govern- 
ment personnel  available,  whose 
chief  function  would  be  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  such  commo- 
dities as  the  people  would  demand 
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through  the  medium  of  the  En- 
ergy Certificate.  So  you  see,  the 
Energy  Certificate  would  be  a  de- 
vice you  could  vote  with  at  any 
time  without  any  fear  of  losing 
your  vote.  Can  you  correctly  say 
as  much  for  the  political  ballot, 
which  you  can  use  only  once  in 
a  while,  uncertain  as  to  whether 
your  candidate  will  be  elected  or 
not,  or  whether  he  will  keep  his 
promises  if  he  is? 

Did  you  ever  ask  yourself  why 
you  vote  in  a  political  election? 
Is  it  not  because  you  think  — 
usually  in  vain — that  by  so  doing 
you  are  going  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  services  you  need  or  desire? 
Then  why  not  sponsor  Technoc- 
racy which  has  the  technological 
design  for  providing  you^  legiti- 
mate wants  every  time  you  vote 
for  them.  No  order  of  society  in 
which  the  citizen  is  denied  full 
consumer's  rights  is  a  free  form 
of  society,  and  no  false  labels  such 
as  'democracy,'  'the  American 
way  of  life,'  or  'free  enterprise' 
can  make  it  so.  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  today  no  voter 
is  a  ruler,  but  all  citizens  in  the 
Technate  will  be  both  rulers  and 
voters  because  they  will  always 
get  what  they  vote  for. 

When  you  become  a  citizen  of 
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the  Technate  you  will  find  your- 
self in  t  h  e  enviable  position  of 
having  neither  poverty  nor  rich- 
es, but  none  of  your  fellow  citi- 
zens will  be  able  to  envy,  you 
since  they  will  have  neither  of 
these  extreme  conditions  for  them- 
selves. You  will  have  your  needs 
and  your  wants  satisfied.  Food 
will  be  yours  in  abundance,  health 
services  and  local  transportation 
will  be  absolutely  free,  not  even 
chargeable  against  your  energy 
income.  You  will  have  the  best  in 
housing  and  all  other  require- 
ments, including  educational  and 
recreational  facilities.  And  this 
will  be  Technocratic  freedom — 
full  consumer's  privileges  plus 
freedom  of  speech  and  worship 
and  freedom  from  toil. 

Some  people  sneer  at  the  idea 
of  a  Technate  ever  coming,  but 
Technocrats  who  have  any  under- 
standing of  Continental  and  world 
conditions  realize  that  its  advent 
is  probable  as  the  result  of  North 
America's  extensive  technology 
and  natural  resources.  People's 
sneers  may  be  an  expression  of 
their  fears,  for  besides  fearing  the 
loss  of  political  representation  — 
or  misrepresentation — |many  dread 
the  loss  of  ownership  of  such 
things   as   cars,   homes,   farms, 
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stores  and  the  rarer,  larger  hold- 
ings such  as  factories,  shares  of 
various  businesses  and  industries, 
etc. 

But  why  fear  these  so  -  called 
losses? 

You  will  not  n  e  e  d  to  own  a 
house  if  you  have  the  guaranteed 
use  of  the  most  comfortable,  la- 
bor-saving dwelling  place  that 
modem  technology  can  provide, 
relieving  you  of  the  necessity  of 
buying,  renting  or  making  costly 
repairs  upon  any  privately  owned 
home.  Non-ownership  of  a  house 
will  not  mean  homelessnes  in  the 
Technate  as  it  does  for  many  poor 
p>eople  under  the  present  Price 
System,  On  the  other  hand,  own- 
ership of  a  house  cannot  give  any- 
one the  privileges  under  the  Price 
System  that  will  be  yours  as  a 
householder  in  the  Technate. 

You  cannot  own  a  car  in  the 
Technate,  but  that  does  not  mean 
you  will  never  ride  in  one.  You 
can  have  better,  cheaper  rides  in 
a  rented  pubhc  car  without  being 
responsible  for  its  brakes,  its  up- 
keep or  its  condition.  Even  under 
our  present  social  setup  you  can 
take  a  trip  by  rail  without  own- 
ing the  train,  or  a  voyage  without 
owning  an  ocean-liner — if  you  can 
afford  it. 


And  why  should  you  own  a 
farm  in  the  Technate?  After  all, 
you  will  be  able  to  eat  all  the 
bread  you  want  without  owning 
a  wheatfield,  flourmill  or  bakery, 
and  you  may  drink  as  much  milk 
as  you  like  without  owning  or 
milking  a  cow,  just  leave  it  to  the 
milking  machinery. 

Even  under  the  Price  System  a 
millionaire  can  no  more  own  the 
sun  than  he,  or  you,  can  live  with- 
out it.  Neither  does  he  own  the 
a  i  r,  yet  he  doesn't  smother  on 
that  account.  Ownership  of  the 
means  of  production,  distribution 
and  transportation  would  be  just 
as  ridiculous  in  a  Technate  where 
no  one  could  earn  a  living  with 
them  an3rway,  but  millions  of  ma- 
chines make  a  living  of  a  high 
standard  quality  for  all. 

Ownership  at  its  best  simply 
means  that  you  have  to  part  with 
some  of  your  purchasing  power  in 
order  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
ownership. 

Ownership  at  its  w  o  r  s  t,  the 
ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  trans- 
portation, means  that  you  have  to 
lose  a  usually  large  portion  of 
your  purchasing  power  in  order 
to  manouevre  yourself  into  a  posi- 
tion in  which  the  public  becomes 
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indebted  to  you.  From  such  a  van- 
tage point  you  can  make  a  poor, 
fair  or  good  living  depending 
upon  how  cunningly  you  can 
fleece  your  customers,  and  how 
successfully  you  can  ignore  'the 
golden  rule.'  Property  in  the  form 
of  factories,  railways,  farms,  etc., 
is  anti-social,  because  the  own- 
ers of  these  things  oppress  the 
consumer  by  keeping  him  in  debt. 
In  any  Price  System  most  people 
are  relatively  poor  and  tend  to 
become  poorer  as  debt  tokens 
centralize  into  the  hands  of  large 
property  owners.  As  a  result,  the 
majority  of  people  are  worried 
with  poverty  while  the  wealthy 
few  are  just  as  worried  with  their 
property.  But  such  conditions  can- 
not be  blamed  on  big  business,  so 


much  as  upon  the  system  that 
creates  them. 

In  conclusion,  an  appeal  is  in 
order,  a  strong  appeal  to  you  to 
do  your  part  in  fighting  the  cur- 
rent anti  -  social  economic  condi- 
tions. Do  your  part  simply  by 
joining  Technocracy  Inc.  now, 
and  working  for  the  coming  of  the 
Technate  of  North  America. 

Under  the  Price  System  most 
of  us  are  poor,  some  of  us  are 
rich,  and  practically  all  of  us  are 
dissatisfied.  But  in  the  Technate 
no  one  shall  have  'either  poverty 
or  riches.'  Instead,  every  citizen 
will  have  what  every  citizen 
needs:  a  high  standard  of  living 
and  economic  security  from  birth 
till  death,  — D.  R.  Ritchie 


-jl^  STRASBOURG,  France. — The  Council  of  Europe  has  warned  its  15  countries 
they  are  threatened  by  an  economic  slump  and  has  ordered  its  economic  experts  to 
lay  plans  to  deal  with  unemployment. 

The  council's  assembly  passed  a  resolution  which  warned  that  a  trade  recession 
might  hit  western  Europe  in  the  next  few  years. 

It  ordered  the  18-nation  organization  for  European  economic  co-operation  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  counteracting  unemployment. 

The  resolution  said  'the  economic  climate  of  the  world  is  changing'  and  cited 
these  danger  signs  : 

1.  Many  food  and  raw  material  prices  'have  begun  to  show  a  recession.' 

2.  Trade  competition  between  industrial  nations  'is  converting  a  sellers'  into 
a  buyers'  market.'  — Reuters 

^  ST.  JOHN'S,  Newfoundland. —For  the  first  time  in  450  years  Newfoundland 
fishermen  have  quit  fishing. 

Prices  offered  by  exporters  for  salt  cod  this  fall  dropped  so  low  that  the  fisher- 
men could  not  meet  their  expenses. 

More  than  5000  of  them  stopped  fishing  after  an  announcement  that  the  Can- 
adian government  would  not  come  to  their  aid  with  price  support.  — Canadian  Press 
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The  Peace  Scare 


Columnist  Eric  Nicol  examines  prevalent  business  attitudes  toward 
the  Korean  truce  and  to  peace  in  general.  'To  suggest  that  our  pros- 
perity depends  on  war  spending  is  ridiculous,'  'business  is  sound  as  a 
rock,'  'we're  confident  this  peace  scare  will  blow  over.' 


■T"  H  E  truce  in  Korea  will  not 
•^  affect  the  booming  national 
economy,  according  to  leaders  of 
industry  and  government  experts. 

'To  suggest  that  our  prosperity 
depends  on  war  spending  is  ridi- 
culous,' says  Herman  V.  Schnorff, 
president  of  International  Widget 
and  Dingus  Corporation. 

Hurriedly  filling  a  satchel  with 
bundles  of  banknotes  from  his 
office  safe,  President  Schnorff 
told  newsmen: 

'It's  true  that  our  widgets  have 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
plastic  dice,  and  that  the  sale  of 
plastic  dice  has  been  increased  by 
our  boys  going  to  Korea.  How- 
ever, we  have  every  confidence 
in  an  improved  civilian  demand 
for  dice,  especially  if  we  can  con- 
vince the  school  boards  that  shoot- 
ing crap  is  wholesome  exercise  for 
the  kiddies.  Now  if  you'll  excuse 
me,  I  have  an  appointment  with 
a  mattress.' 


Reprinted  from  Vancouver  Province. 
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Equally  optimistic  was  J.  Hard- 
top Oglethorpe  Junior  III,  chair- 
man of  the  board  for  Du  Ponk, 
makers  of  all  types  of  electronic 
equipment  including  the  thing  on 
the  telephone  that  goes  'hee-haw, 
hee-haw'  when  you're  trying  to 
get  a  number. 

'American  business  is  sound  as 
a  rock,'  Oglethorpe  said.  'People 
are  buying  as  they  never  bought 
before,  that  is  nothing  down  and 
50  years  to  pay.  With  every  TV 
set  Du  Ponk  is  giving  away  six 
free  treatments  from  a  psycho- 
therapist. And  we're  working  on 
a  scheme  whereby  we  pay  the 
customer  to  buy  the  product.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  give  us  a  mortgage 
on  his  children.  Don't  worry,  Am- 
erican know-how  will  lick  this 
thing.' 

Otis  Rye  Wheatbread,  Republi- 
can chief  of  the  sub-committee  of 
the  House  conmiittee  on  super- 
fluous committees,  has  reaffirmed 
the  government's  confidence  in 
the  national  economy. 
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'We're  confident  this  peace 
scare  will  blow  over,'  said  Rep. 
Wheatbread.  'We  can't  emphasize 
too  much  that  all  we  have  in  Ko- 
rea is  an  uneasy  truce.  A  truce  is 
not  an  armistice,  an  armistice  is 
not  peace,  and  peace  is  never  per- 
manent. We  must  continue  to 
build  up  our  armed  strength  un- 
til the  Communists  show  that  they 
really  want  peace,  which  of 
course,  they  really  won't.' 

Now  under  control  is  the  panic 
amongst  sponsors  of  radio  and 
television  giveaway  programs, 
which  have  depended  heavily  on 
Korean  veterans  for  the  shows' 
emotional  climax  of  giving  a  serv- 
iceman a  deep  freeze  or  other 
treasure. 

'We  still  have  a  good  supply  of 
veterans,'  said  an  executive  vice- 
president  of  NBS.  'And  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst  we  can 
always  call  up  the  Boy  Scouts.' 

In  Canada,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Department  of  National  Defence 


has  assured  the  public  that  the 
Korea  truce  will  mean  no  reduc- 
tion of  defence  costs,  except  that 
of  ammunition. 

'We  shall  keep  our  dumps,'  he 
said,  'This  will  not  affect  the  na- 
tional housing  plan.' 

On  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
many  issues  have  gone  into  a  de- 
cline. U.S.  Gelatine  is  shaky,  Ze- 
nith Elevators  are  going  down, 
Consolidated  Bloomers  have  lost 
ground,  and  Marpole  Bridge  open- 
ed slowly  and  closed  very  weak. 

'Only  seasonal,'  explains  an  of- 
ficial of  the  exchange.  'Buyers 
are  away  on  vacation,  or  wishing 
they  were.  I'm  going  to  Alaska 
myself.  I  hear  they  need  men  up 
there.' 

All  in  all,  the  truce  in  Korea 
hasn't  changed  anything  and 
therefore,  is  no  occasion  for  re- 
joicing. Rejoicing  is  confined  to 
the  troops  who  are  no  longer 
being  shot  at.  Not  too  noisy, 
please,  fellows.  — Eric  Nicol 


ii:  MIAMI,  Florida.— Development  of  a  new  and  promising  'supersonic'  vaccine 
against  whooping  cough  was  reported  here  recently. 

It  was  described  by  a  Texas  scientist  as  being  at  least  as  effective— in  initial  tests 
— as  present  vaccines  in  preventing  and  also  as  having  certain  potential  advantages. 

The  vaccine  is  'supersonic'  in  that  it  is  prepared  by  disintegrating  whooping 
cough  germs  with  sound  waves  of  such  high  frequency  they  cannot  be  detected  by 
the  human  ear.  The  disintegrated  bacteria  then  are  treated  with  alcohol  to  remove 
any  poisons,  and  the  material,  after  further  purification,  is  incorporated  into  a  vac- 
cine. — Associated  Press 
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Automation 

It  is  possible  to  foresee  the  day 
when  industry  will  be  able  to 
produce  vast  amounts  of  goods 
with  much  less  labor  than  it  uses 
today.  The  strides  in  productivity 
that  have  been  made  in  the  past 
50  years  may  be  small  compared 
to  what  is  ahead. 

And  not  far  ahead,  either.  The 
reason:  automation.  A  strange 
word  conveying  only  a  theory  of 
super-mechanization  a  few  years 
ago,  it  is  now  accepted  as  an  in- 
dustrial fact  that  will  eventually 
spread  to  almost  every  industry. 

Automation  is  far  more  than  an 
extension  of  present-day  mechan- 
ical gadgetry.  Mechanization 
means  the  replacement  of  human 
power  with  mechanical  power, 
humanly  controlled.  Automation, 
going  a  step  further,  eliminates 
the  human  control. 

Thus  an  operation  hke  the  ma- 
chining of  a  part  automatically 
controls  itself.  Just  as  the  eye  of 
the  commuter  adjusts  to  the 
bouncing  newspaper  page  on  the 
8:16  each  morning,  so  the  machine 
adjusts  to  variations  in  the  metal 
to  make  the  part  conform  to  pre- 
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determined  standards.  No  human 
eye  is  needed,  no  calipering. 

This  automation  —  or  feedback 
control — makes  possible  a  conti- 
nuity and  interlocking  of  opera- 
tions never  before  achieved. 

To  a  large  extent  automation 
already  exists  in  processing  in- 
dustries like  petroleum  refining. 
Oil  companies  have  a  labor  con- 
tent per  sales  dollar  as  low  as 
10%.  At  a  trio  of  new  chemical 
plants  in  Calvert  City,  Kentucky, 
with  a  capital  investment  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars,  only  a  few 
hundred  men  run  the  entire  inte- 
grated operation. 

— ^Business  Week 

Robot  Age 

Pushbutton  homes,  pushbutton 
cars,  automatic  factories,  control- 
led beam  highways,  supersonic 
transportation.  .  . 

We're  going  to  hear  a  lot  more 
about  them  in  the  next  50  years 
says  Canadian  Westinghouse 
president  H.  H.  Rogge. 

Is  this  fancy  talk  ?  Viewed 
against  the  progress  of  the  past 
50  years  we  don't  think  so. 

Rogge  told  a  director's  lunch- 
eon at  the  Canadian  National  Ex- 
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hibition  that  95%  of  all  work  done 
today  in  manufactxiring  is  per- 
formed by  electrical  or  mechani- 
cal energy.  This  use  of  energy  is 
the  'miraculous  factor'  which  has 
boosted  Canadian  production  and 
sent  the  standard  of  living  soar- 
ing, Mr.  Rogge  said. 

'This  increase  in  productivity  is 
not  because  the  typical  worker  of 
today  is  stronger,  more  skilful  or 
more  diligent  than  his  grand- 
father. It  is  because  he  uses  bet- 
ter methods,  better  tools  and  ma- 
chines— and  vastly  more  mechan- 
ical power.' 

The  age  of  power  means  that 
every  Canadian  has  working  for 
him  an  army  of  136  slaves,  serfs 
or  robots,  each  equal  in  strength 
and  energy  to  a  robust  man. 

— ^Financial  Post 

Machinery  Is  Everywhere 

This  has  been  called  the  atomic 
age,  the  technological  revolution, 
and  the  electronic  age.  But  call  it 
what  you  may,  this  era  is  main- 
tained by  machines  of  all  kinds, 
types,  and  sizes. 

Machinery  is  everywhere.  Prac- 
tically all  necessities  of  life  are 
made  by  machines.  The  atom 
bomb  and  all  electronic  equip- 
ment used  in  war  as  well  as  in 


peace  are  made  either  in  part  or 
entirely  by  machine  tools. 

In  thousands  of  factories,  food- 
stuffs are  refined  and  prepared, 
fabrics  are  woven,  and  wood  and 
metal  are  fitted  to  make  the  furn- 
ishings of  civilization.  Everywhere 
factories  are  building  labor-sav- 
ing devices  for  the  education,  rec- 
reation, and  prosperity  of  the 
people. 

Lincoln  had  no  telephone  in 
the  White  House,  and  no  electric 
light.  Think  of  the  development  of 
the  telephone  and  the  machines 
that  have  made  it  possible.  Think 
of  the  development  of  the  electric 
light  and  of  the  huge  engines  and 
generators  in  the  electric  power 
stations.  Think  of  the  growth  of 
the  automobile  industry,  of  the 
improvements  in  the  product  year 
by  year,  and  the  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  manufacture. 

Consider  the  motor  alone — the 
absolute  reliability  of  the  mate- 
rials used,  the  necessary  perfec- 
tion of  fit  of  its  component  parts, 
the  marvelous  methods  of  manu- 
facture to  make  these  parts  by 
the  thousands.  These  examples 
could  be  multiplied  indefinitely — 
sewing  machines,  cameras,  radios, 
motion-picture  machines,  t  y  p  e- 
writers,  cash  registers  are  a  few 
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that  are  universally  known. 
Everybody  knows  too  that  all 
these  things  are  made  by  machin- 
ery. 

— Machinists  Monthly  Journal 

Technology  and  You 

Recently,  a  group  of  research 
experts  said  our  American  stand- 
ard of  living  doubled  during  the 
last  40  years.  In  a  material  sense, 
that  is  true.  Electricity  replaced 
the  oil  lamp  and  gaslight.  Auto- 
mobiles became  commonplace. 
Telephones  reach  everywhere. 
Radio  and  television  bring  infor- 
mation and  entertainment  to  our 
homes  at  the  touch  of  a  button. 
Machines  wash  our  clothes  and 
our  dishes.  Schools  are  larger, 
more  numerous,  better  equipped. 
So  are  hospitals.  Marvels  of  man's 
skill  are  on  every  hand. 

However,  those  40  eventful 
years  were  marked  by  periods  of 
hardship  and  privation  for  mil- 
lions of  workers.  During  the  '30's 
great  industrial  plants  stood  idle 
and  rusting.  Technology  alone 
cannot  solve  the  problems  of  hu- 


man welfare.  That  error  must  not 
be  repeated. 

One  of  America's  largest  manu- 
facturing companies  is  circulating 
a  booklet  in  which  it  is  forecast 
that  our  living  standard  will 
double  again  during  the  next  30 
years.  This,  I  think,  is  just  as  pos- 
sible as  was  the  great  advance- 
ment of  the  previous  40  years. 
After  reading  reports  about  many 
scientific  wonders  already  close  at 
hand,  including  the  marvels  of  an 
atomic  age,  I  am  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  we  may  double  our 
present  productivity  within  20 
years. 

The  larger  and  more  difficult 
problem  is:  Will  we  be  prepared 
for  this  abundance  when  it  ar- 
rives? Will  our  economic  and  so- 
cial machinery  keep  pace  with 
technological  skill?  The  solution 
rests  with  all  of  us — ^with  indus- 
trial management,  with  workers, 
with  farmers,  with  consumers, 
and  with  government.  And  that 
solution  will  elude  us  unless  we 
keep  pace  with  progress,  step  by 
step. 
— D.  B.  Robertson,  BLF&E  Pres. 


^  LOS  ANGELES. — California's  oil  supply  is  reaching  a  critical  surplus  that  poses 
an  economic  threat  unless  action  is  taken  to  reduce  it,  Stark  Fox,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  Oil  Producers  Agency,  warned  here  recently.  — United  Press 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

'^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere- 
iic  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

i^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  membe.  to  his  local  Section. 
"A-  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

i^  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
US.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numexous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

ic  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN  ? 

tAt  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  piess  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headqiiarl.crs,  etc., 
in  full  swing  ! 

WHO? 

ic  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible- 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

■^Ir  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife —  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


TECHlCRilCY 


Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

—Encyclopedia  Americana 
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The  Ouarterly  Survey 


Scientists  vs.  Politicians 

Harvard  geologist  Kirtley  F. 
Mather  stated  recently  that  a 
'cleavage'  between  scientists  and 
politicians  is  endangering  U.S.  na- 
tional security. 

Mather  said  that  the  scientist's 
inventive  genius  is  widely  ap- 
plauded but  there  is  'great  pop- 
ular skepticism  concerning  the 
ability  of  the  scientist  in  the  areas 
of  economics,  politics  and  social 
organization.' 

In  a  paper  submitted  to  the 
120th  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Mather  said  : 

'This  low  appraisal  of  the  scien- 
tist-as-citizen  is  an  important  as- 
pect of  t  h  e  anti  -  intellectualism 
that  now  appears  all  too  common- 
ly in  the  climate  of  public  opin- 
ion. It  has  been  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  destructive  poli- 
ticians and  demagogues.' 

One  of  Technocracy's  major 
tasks  has  been  to  educate  the 
public  concerning  the  significance 
of  the  scientist  in  our  present-day 
society  and  the  necessity  for 
bringing  more  science  into  social 
and  economic  affairs.  We  have 
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also  shown  that  the  scientist  and 
the  politician  are  absolutely  in- 
compatible today  in  North  Am- 
erica. 

Unemployment  Up 

Canadian  unemployment  is  the 
highest  since  World  War  II  and 
is  still  climbing.  Labor  leaders 
have  predicted  that  the  jobless 
figure  will  rise  to  500,000  by  the 
end  of  January. 

A  Federal  Department  of  La- 
bor review  showed  338,066  per- 
sons looking  for  work  through 


Herblock    in    The    Washington    Post 

You  Wouldn't  Criticize  Me, 
Would  You,  Pal?" 


<.\  -  - .'  - 


National  Employment  Service  at 
December  10.  This  compared  with 
the  previous  post-war  high  of 
312,000  in  the  late  winter  of  1950, 
before  the  Korean  War  stimulated 
employment. 

The  NES  figures  indicated  an 
increase  of  100,873  from  a  year 
earlier,  and  of  72,023  in  the  three 
weeks  preceding  December  10. 

'This  is  a  situation  we  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  in  a  country 
like  Canada  where  we  have  an 
abundance  of  everything,'  stated 
Percy  R.  Bengough,  president  of 
the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of 
Canada.  *It  means  a  lot  of  misery 
and  I  don't  think  we  should  take 
such  matters  casually.' 

Unemployment  is  also  mount- 
ing in  the  United  States.  It  will 
continue  to  rise  in  both  countries 
unless  this  Continent  becomes  in- 
volved in  a  major  war. 
Mechanical  Han 

For  doing  both  heavy  and  deli- 
cate jobs  under  remote  control, 
General  Electric  has  built  a  mon- 
strous, sensitive  machine  it  calls 
'0-Man'  (for  'overhead  manipula- 
tor') .  Obeying  electric  signals 
from  a  distant  control  console, 
the  device  can  lift  3,000  pounds  off 
the  floor  and  carry  1,000  pounds 
with  a  single  arm  extended  hori- 


zontally. It  can  twist  thick  steel 
bars  into  pretzel  shapes  or  tie 
them  in  knots.  It  can  use  power 
tools  such  as  drills,  hammers  or 
wrenches  and  can  assemble  or 
disassemble  all  kinds  of  machin- 
ery. 

O'Man  is  also  gentle.  It  can 
pick  up  an  egg  in  strong  steel 
fingers  and  never  crack  the  shell. 
It  can  make  a  cake  and  slice  and 
serve  it  as  deftly  as  any  house- 
wife. 

However,  0-Man  will  probably 
make  few  cakes.  It  will  retire 
soon  behind  the  concrete  shields 
of  nuclear  reactors  or  plutonium 
processing  plants.  There  it  will 
work  in  a  bath  of  radiation  that 
would  strike  a  human  dead,  and 
its  massive  steel  body  will  be- 
come so  radioactive  that  its  hu- 
man creators  can  never  come  near 
it  again. 

Britain's  Crisis 

British  businessmen  are  taking 
a  beating  in  a  fierce  scramble  for 
world  markets.  And  the  slow- 
down in  the  nation's  crucial  ex- 
port drive  is  seriously  worrying 
the  government. 

New  orders  are  not  coming  in 
fast  enough  to  insure  that  trade 
ledgers  will  stay  out  of  the  red 
this  year.  American,  German  and 
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*    WASHINGTON.— Unemployment  is  still  on  the  rise. 

New  layoff  announcements  in  the  automobile  and  other  metals  industries  con- 
tinued the  trend  shown  by  the  latest  official  figures,  which  lag  nearly  a  month  behind 
actual  developments. 

The  official  figures,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
'don't  begin  to  tell  the  story.' 

The  comment  from  the  CIO  was  on  Commerce  Department  figures  on  employ- 
ment and  unemployment.  These  showed  a  rise  of  425,000  in  unemployment  between 
November  and  December.  — New  York  Times 

i^  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. — A  breathing  machine  with  a  built-in  electronic  brain  is 
the  invention  of  two  Rhode  Island  doctor-brothers. 

The  device  is  believed  to  more  nearly  duplicate  natural  breathing  than  any  other 
artificial  respirator. 

Drs.  Meyer  and  Elihu  Saklad  of  Rhode  Island  hospital  said  their  machine  has 
been  used  successfully  on  more  than  a  score  of  patients  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  — British  United  Press 

if  PRINCE  GEORGE,  B.C. — A  mechanical  packhorse  designed  to  carry  more  than 
400  pounds  is  undergoing  tests  here. 

The  machine,  using  a  light  motor  and  a  deeply-treaded  pneumatic  wheel,  can  be 
made  to  jump  over  fallen  logs.  — Canadian  Press 
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Japanese  exporters  are  outpacing 
the  British.  If  the  trend  continues 
it  could  unhinge  the  U.K.  econ- 
omy. 

Britain  lives  off  its  exports. 
Foreign  sales  pay  for  60%  of  what 
Britons  eat.  That  much  food  must 
be  imported.  Exports  pay  for  the 
imported  materials  without  which 
industry  would  grind  to   a  halt. 

British  efforts  are  doing  fairly 
well  in  North  America.  But  they 
are  getting  beaten  elsewhere,  es- 
pecially in  Latin  America  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Depression  in  '54  ? 

The  leading  Australian  econ- 
omist, Colin  Clark,  has  predicted 


that  the  United  States  will  prob- 
ably undergo  a  depression  this 
year.  Writing  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  he  warned  of  a  'rapidly 
mounting  emergency,'  that,  by 
mid-1954,  may  result  in  a  slump 
with  six  to  seven  million,  unem- 
ployed. 

Amajorityof  America's  top 
economists  and  statisticians  at- 
tending the  recent  annual  fore- 
casting session  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association  gave  as 
their  considered  view  that  the 
U.S.  faces  the  prospect  of  a  're- 
cession' in  1954  with  total  output 
down  $10  billion  to  $18  billion 
from  the  levels  of  1953. 

—The  Editor 


4  lear  of  Frustration 


As  great  as  were  the  frustrations  in  the  international  field  and  in  the 
lives  of  the  individual  free  enterpriser  of  North  America,  these  are 
matched  by  the  fears  and  frustrations  ivhich  beset  the  Republican 
Administration  of  the  United  States. 


■T'HE  year  1953  was  a  year  of 
*  frustration  for  the  Price  Sys- 
tem administrators  of  North  Am- 
erica. This  condition  applied  to  all 
major  fields  of  Price  System  in- 
terest—  foreign  affairs,  internal 
economy,  and  politics.  Although 
the  statistical  reports  indicate  that 
1953  was  in  many  ways  the  most 
prosperous  year  American  busi- 
ness had  ever  known,  the  reports 
do  not  accurately  reflect  the  sen- 
timents of  the  business  adminis- 
trators. For  the  frustrations  were 
not  so  much  on  the  'tactical'  level 
as  they  were  on  the  'strategic' 
level.  That  is,  the  detailed  surface 
indications  were  relatively  minor 
in  their  disappointments;  but  the 
major  general  trends  are  all  head- 
ed toward  an  impasse,  from  which 
no  one  sees  a  positive  way  out 
under  the  Price  System. 

One  of  the  most  aggravating 
frustrations  was  the  Korean  War. 
The  eyes  which  once  had  looked 
greedily  across  the  Yalu  River 
into  Manchuria  were  growing 


tired  and  worried  as  the  most 
vicious  assaults  of  our  Army, 
Navy,  Airforce,  and  Marine  Corps 
were  stymied  in  the  mountains  of 
Central  Korea  for  month  after 
month.  The  eager  anticipations  of 
an  early  victory  'faded  away'  as 
triumph  turned  into  retreat,  then 
a  stalemate,  and  finally  a  virtual 
defeat,  and  as  the  morale  for  fight- 
ing, both  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  at  home,  became  increasingly 
more  difficult  to  maintain.  Truce 
was  stalled  as  long  as  it  was  pK)s- 
sible  to  do  so;  for,  both  the  Am- 
erican economy  and  the  military 
planners  'needed'  the  Korean 
War.  American  intervention  in 
Korea — on  behalf  of  'peace  and 
freedom' — ^had  brought  a  change 
to  that  land;  but  it  was  not  a 
change  that  anybody  liked  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  those  afflicted  with 
chronic  sadistic  psychoses) ,  and  it 
certainly  did  not  contribute  to 
either  peace  or  freedom. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
the  Premier  and  dictator  of  Rus- 
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sia,  Joseph  Stalin,  died;  and  there 
were  hopes  in  the  West  that  an 
internal  struggle  for  power  would 
develop  that  would  fracture  the 
solidarity  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
cause  the  poHtical  disintegration 
of  the  Bolshevik  Party.  Instead  of 
that,  the  Russians  proved  to  the 
world  that  they,  too,  could  have 
a  change  of  political  administra- 
tions without  a  significant  change 
in  their  national  poHcies  or  be- 
havior. In  neither  Russia  nor  Am- 
erica had  the  time  come  for  a 
change.  The  death  of  Stalin,  how- 
ever, did  cause  a  certain  amount 
of  bewilderment  to  sweep  over 
the  strategic  planners  of  the  Cold 
War  on  our  side;  for,  the  man- 
euvers that  had  been  tailor-made 
for  the  Stalin  regime  had  to  be 
held  in  abeyance  to  permit  the 
planners  to  see  what  new  facets 
would  show  up  under  Malenkov. 
In  America,  the  big  business 
corporations  had  just  made  the 
most  grandiose  profits  of  their 
history  and  in  the  process  proved 
that  two  of  their  chronic  propa- 
ganda utterances  should  receive 
top  consideration  for  the  half  cen- 
tury's biggest  lies,  namely:  'Ma- 
chines Make  Jobs'  and  'more  effi- 
cient production  means  lower 
prices  for  the   consimiers.'   It   is 


now  plain  for  all  to  see  that  ma- 
chines make  jobs  scarce  and  that 
more  efficient  and  cheaper  pro- 
duction techniques  merely  result 
in  higher  costs  to  the  consumers 
and  greater  profits  to  big  busi- 
ness. But  the  year  has  not  been 
an  unmitigated  joy  to  the  greedy 
plunderers  of  the  economy.  Intui- 
tively they  realize  that  1953  was 
the  last  year  of  the  Big  Loot.  The 
fondest  dreams  of  a  Big  Business 
Paradise  had  come  true  only  to 
reveal  that  the  Paradise  was  ephe- 
meral and  not  eternal  in  its  glory. 
Likewise,  the  farmers  of  North 
America,  who  had  never  'had  it 
so  good,'  learned  to  their  sorrow 
that  all  good  things  must  come  to 
an  end — under  the  Price  System. 
In  spite  of  the  rawest  form  of 
government  'paternalism,'  farm 
prices  skidded  downward.  The 
'little  farmer' — that  historical  and 
traditional  backbone  of  the  nation 
and  its  economy — ^was  hardest  hit 
of  all.  His  numbers  had  been 
shrinking  rapidly  and  the  big  agri- 
cultural corporations  were  squeez- 
ing him  out.  Now  he  has  become 
a  vestigial  anachronism,  more  of 
a  social  nuisance  than  a  blessing. 
Economic  planners  are  question- 
ing whether  further  attempts 
should  be  made  to  save  him,  or 
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should  steps  be  taken  to  elimin- 
ate him  altogether.  Nobody  ap- 
pears to  be  positive  in  the  convic- 
tion that  he  has  any  future  on  this 
Continent;  although  the  pK)liti- 
cians  continue  to  indulge  him  be- 
cause of  his  vote.  The  rugged  in- 
dividualism that  had  usurped  and 
pioneered  a  virgin  continent — 
represented  by  that  little  semi- 
anarchic  center  of  hard  work, 
thrift,  and  stern  discipline,  the 
small  farm — soon  is  destined  to  be 
no  more;  not  because  anyone  in 
particular  willed  it  or  voted  for 
it,  but  because  the  new  technol- 
ogy has  created  a  whole  new  era 
in  social  concepts  and  ways  of 
doing  things. 

Along  with  the  little  farmer,  the 
little  craftsman  is  on  his  way  out. 
He  was  only  one  step  removed 
from  the  soil  in  the  days  of  our 
'primitive'  economy;  and,  like  the 
little  farmer,  he  performed  a  use- 
ful function  in  his  day.  However, 
now,  the  big  machines  can  do  any- 
thing he  could  do  and  do  it  better 
and  ever  so  much  faster. 

The  little  individualist  who  seeks 
to  pilot  his  own  craft  on  the  social 
and  economic  seas  must  stay  out 
of  the  field  of  production.  He  has 
only  one  recourse;  that  is,  go  into 
business  for  himself.  However,  the 


little  businessman,  in  this  day  and 
age,  performs  no  useful  function 
and  has  no  excuse  for  being,  ex- 
cept that  one  must  'make  a  liv- 
ing' under  the  Price  System;  and 
parasitism  is  one  way  of  'making 
a  living.'  The  prospect  of  success 
as  a  little  businessman,  which 
seemed  to  shine  so  brightly  at  the 
war's  end,  now  is  very  much  dim- 
med; and  tens  of  thousands  of 
little  businesses  are  being  liquid- 
ated—  through  mergers,  sellouts, 
bankruptcies,  and  just  plain  liqui- 
dations. For  lack  of  anything  else 
to  do — to  'make  a  living' — there 
are  thousands  of  hopeful  new  en- 
terprisers entering  the  small  busi- 
ness field  to  replace,  in  part,  the 
casualties.  But  most  of  these  will 
not  endure,  many  of  them  no 
longer  than  the  time  it  takes  to 
spend  the  money  they  borrowed 
to  'get  started.' 

Beyond  the  small  businessman 
is  the  small  salesman.  He  can  'get 
started'  with  little  or  no  capital. 
All  that  he  has  to  do  is  compro- 
mise his  intelligence  and  integrity 
to  the  lowest  level  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  one  to  go  without  it  ap- 
pearing too  illegal.  But  the  main 
trouble  with  salesmanship  is  that 
it,  like  so  many  other  things,  is 
plagued  with  abundance;   in  this 
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case,  an  abundance  of  salesmen. 
Salesmanship,  being  the  last  re- 
fuge of  the  small  free  enterpriser, 
is  oversupplied  with  personnel, 
which,  through  hope  or  despera- 
tion, drift  into  it  for  lack  of  any- 
where else  to  go.  The  easy  selling 
of  the  postwar  days  is  gone;  and 
deception  and  aggressiveness 
have  to  be  developed  into  fine 
arts  in  order  for  one  to  outsell  the 
competition  and  become  a  'suc- 
cess.' The  Year  1953  put  the  ki- 
bosh on  salesmanship  as  an  easy 
and  preferred  way  of  'getting 
ahead'  or  even  'making  a  living.' 
The  customers,  who  could  be  clip- 
ped for  an  extra  'take'  under  the 
counter  a  few  years  ago  without 
any  special  art  of  salesmanship 
being  applied,  now  require  the 
utmost  in  the  techniques  of  sell- 
ing plus  an  'under-the-list'  dis- 
count. 

With  the  capital  goods  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  expanding  at  a  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  $25  billion  per  year,  plus 
a  Cold  War  going  on  and  a  pro- 
fligate little  hot  war,  also  a  world- 
wide give-away  program,  any- 
body could  get  a  job  doing  some- 
thing, usually  with  overtime.  Mar- 
ried women  flocked  into  the  em- 
ployment  f  i  e  1  d— to   supplement 
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the  family  income  in  an  effort  to 
keep  up  with  the  inflation  or  to 
pay  for  all  those  high-priced  la- 
bor-saving devices  with  which 
they  had  loaded  down  their  hous- 
es. Unskilled  labor  often  was  paid 
as  much,  or  more  than, .  certain 
skilled  or  professional  work.  No- 
body in  America  was  called  upon 
to  suffer  for  lack  of  opportunity. 
This  development  reached  an  un- 
happy state  in  the  latter  part  of 
1953,  though.  First  overtime  hours 
melted  away,  then  regular  time 
started  to  become  reduced  or  in- 
termittent, and  finally,  the  work- 
ers by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  given  full  time  in  which  to 
contemplate  the  'spiritual  side'  of 
things  (which  both  Eugenio  Pa- 
celli  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
assure  them  is  more  important 
than  the  crass  'material  side'  of 
things  —  such  as  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  cigarettes).  The  cu- 
shion of  unemployment  compen- 
sation is  inadequate  to  supply  the 
physical  requirements  or  to  sat- 
isfy the  creditors,  but  it  is  enough 
to  worry  the  politicians  who 
blithely  collected  it  from  the  pay- 
rolls and  hoped  they  would  never 
have  to  give  it  back. 

North  America  has  the  highest 
per   capita   income,   achievable 
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with  less  effort  and  less  discom- 
fort, of  any  area  and  any  time.  It 
has  a  superfluity  of  machines, 
with  a  huge  capacity  for  produc- 
ing bigger  and  better  machines. 
Its  warehouses,  caves,  surplus 
ships,  and  other  containers  are 
overflowing  with  the  good  things 
of  life  ('material  side,'  that  is). 
Even  luxury  gadgets,  like  stylish 
automobiles,  are  in  lavish  supply. 
In  fact,  it  is  very  inconvenient  at 
times  to  find  places  to  drive  the 
new  cars,  or  even  to  park  them. 
Yet,  a  major  automobile  producer 
is  engaged  in  a  nationwide  adver- 
tising campaign,  urging  the  public 
to  put  two  of  its  cars  in  every 
garage,  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  which  persuades  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  to  have  a  pri- 
vate toothbrush  in  the  bathroom. 
There  is  more,  and  more  luxuri- 
ous, housing  per  capita  than  any 
other  continent  has  ever  had.  Yet, 
the  people  of  North  America  are 
becoming  frustrated  with  their 
abundance;  for,  they  have  not  de- 
veloped a  technique  for  living 
with  abundance,  and  they  are  still 
trying  to  'make  like'  they  have  a 
severe  scarcity  of  everything. 

America's  business  success  has 
given  its  top  administrators  a  'big- 
shot-itis'  psychosis.  They  feel  that 


it  is  their  'destiny'  to  go  around 
the  world  and  push  other  people 
around  to  suit  their  whims.  The 
slick  magazines  which  they  dis- 
tribute by  the  millions  of  copies 
are  featuring  illusions  of  an  Am- 
erica-dominated world  by  19  7  5. 
They  are  confident  that  they  have 
the  'siren  song'  which  will  en- 
chant the  minds  and  aspirations 
of  all  men.  They  can't  understand 
why  it  hasn't  worked  better  than 
it  has  to  date.  They  send  their 
ambassadors  and  salesmen  around 
the  world  to  seduce  the  'natives' 
and  the  'natives'  show  contempt 
for  them,  if  not  overtly  at  least 
covertly.  They  can  explain  it  to 
themselves  only  on  the  basis  that 
Satan  and  his  disciples  are  activ- 
ely working  against  them.  Only 
on  this  basis  can  they  conveive 
why  470  million  Chinese  respond- 
ed negatively  to  their  lures,  why 
the  people  of  south  Asia  are  cool 
if  not  hostile  to  their  'American 
Way,'  why  eastern  Europe  rejec- 
ted their  overtures,  and  why  West- 
ern Europe  is  suspicious  of  their 
motives.  So  they  have  turned 
loose  their  witch  hunters  in  an 
effort  to  track  down  the  heretics. 
One  nation  after  another  — 
among  those  who  still  pose  as 
friendly — are  rejecting  gifts  of 
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American  splendor,  not  wanting 
to  be  burdened  down  with  'white 
elephants'  they  can't  afford  to 
maintain.  The  cost  of  pretended 
friendship  among  the  countries  of 
the  world  is  going  up,  and  there 
are  fewer  takers.  The  United 
States  is  so  desperate  for  friends 
that,  in  order  to  'buy'  a  poverty- 
stricken  protege  like  Pakistan,  it 
is  willing  to  antagonize  India,  who 
has  long  been  wary  of  our  ad- 
vances— especially  after  the  parti- 
tion which  we  helped  the  British 
impose  upon  her  as  the  price  for 
independence.  Outside  of  a  mod- 
erate success  in  seducing  the  Ca- 
tholic fascist  nations  and  a  more 
dubious  success  with  the  Moham- 
medan fascist  nations  (plus  Jap- 
an, Formosa,  and  South  Korea, 
which  were  'reduced'  by  force  of 
arms  and  Christian  missionaries), 
we  have  no  trustworthy  friends 
(real  or  expedient)  in  the  world. 
The  English-speaking  nations  ac- 
cept us  as  part  of  the  'kinfolk,' 
although  with  a  contemptuous  re- 
serve, lacking  in  admiration. 

The  whole  foreign  policy  and 
action  of  the  United  States  is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  intent  on  a  mili- 
tary conquest  of  the  world.  Al- 
though, one  inducement  after  an- 


other has  been  offered  the  Rus- 
sian government  to  start  the  at- 
tack, no  attack  has  materialized. 
In  fact,  the  Russians  have  shown 
a  remarkable  degree  of  restraint 
in  the  face  of  the  aggressive  ges- 
tures which  have  been  i^ade  in 
her  direction,  of  which  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine  was  one  of  the  most 
bellicose;  to  be  matched  in  viru- 
lence, if  not  in  recognition,  by  the 
recent  declaration  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  that  in  effect,  any 
'aggression'  in  the  world  would  be 
answered  by  a  rain  of  atomic 
bombs  upon  the  population  cen- 
ters of  the  Soviet  Union.  Other 
semi-official  spokesmen  have  hint- 
ed that  the  'answer'  might  better 
be  given  before  the  'aggression' 
takes  place.  The  Russians  have 
displayed  a  very  frustrating  'in- 
transigence' about  starting  any- 
thing that  our  war-lovers  could 
capitalize  on.  And  we  are  led  to 
ask  this  awful  question:  'What 
happens  if  Russia  never  attacks?' 
The  American  war  promoters 
are  hoping  that  this  Continent, 
with  its  head  start  in  atomic  weap- 
ons, has  the  edge  on  the  Soviet 
Union  militarily  and  that  our 
'allies'  are  an  adequate  counter- 
balance for  the  'Peoples  Democ- 
racies.' But  nobody  in  a  position 
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to  know  thinks  that  we  have  a 
distinct  miUtary  advantage  and 
there  are  many  who  question  that 
we  have  any  advantage  at  all. 
Certainly,  Russia  has  the  geogra- 
phical advantage,  being  one  huge 
contiguous  area  while  our  bases 
are  scattered  all  around  the  world. 
Furthermore,  the  Russian  situa- 
tion is  vastly  superior  to  what  it 
was  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II.  The  Cordon  Sanitaire  has  been 
destroyed  and  she  is  n  o  w  sur- 
rounded in  the  most  part  by  a 
Cordon  Rouge  whose  guns  point 
outward,  not  inward. 

One  attempt  after  another  to 
gain  a  border  on  the  Soviet  Union 
has  met  with  frustration.  That 
beautiful  long  frontier  between 
Manchuria  and  Siberia  slipped 
out  of  our  hands.  Eastern  Europe 
was  lost  to  us,  because  the  Rus- 
sians occupied  it  militarily  during 
the  war  and  we  were  unable  to 
finesse  them  out  of  it.  Our  most 
ambitious  hopes  at  the  moment 
are  pinned  to  the  'soft'  Mohamme- 
dan underbelly  of  southwest  Asia, 
primarily  Turkey,  Iran,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Pakistan.  But,  for  these 
'allies,'  the  price  comes  high. 
They  are  in  no  sense  'our  kind' 
of  people,  being  neither  white, 
Christian,  nor  'civilized.'  But  for 


the  present  we  are  willing  to  'go 
native'  for  the  sake  of  those  nice 
frontiers  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  the  'Persians'  have  had 
a  long  history  of  smart  trading; 
and  while  they  will  make  almost 
any  kind  of  a  deal  if  the  'price  is 
right,'  they  mentally  reserve  the 
right  to  make  other  deals  if  it 
suits  their  advantage.  Today,  the 
'effendis'  may  cater  to  Uncle  Sam 
like  poor  relatives  to  a  rich  uncle, 
but  tomorrow  is  another  day. 

The  greatest  shock  to  our  pride 
and  arrogance  came  last  year 
when  the  Russians  exploded  one 
or  more  'thermonuclear  devices' 
of  their  own.  It  was  such  a  frus- 
trating event  that  our  'top  brass' 
kept  the  information  secret  from 
the  American  public  until  after 
the  Russians  announced  it  to  the 
world;  then,  after  a  few  angry  de- 
nials that  the  report  was  authen- 
tic, they  sheepishly  admitted  that 
it  was  so.  This  event  is  considered 
so  important  that  many  news  an- 
alysts list  it  ahead  of  Stalin's 
death  as  the  most  significant  event 
of  the  year. 

The  United  States  had  amazed 
and  alarmed  the  world  in  1952  by 
setting  off  a  'thermonuclear'  ex- 
plosion that  melted  away  an  isl- 
and of  the  Pacific  for  'several 
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hundred  feet'  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  with  an  energy  re- 
lease 'decidedly  in  excess  of  five 
million  tons  of  TNT.'  It  was  such 
a  terrible  display  of  destructive 
force  that  no  pictures  of  it  have 
yet  been  released  to  the  public. 
Within  a  year,  the  Russians  casu- 
ally announced,  'me  too,'  and  our 
war  planners  were  compelled  to 
make  an  'agonizing  reappraisal' 
of  the  situation. 

No  doubt,  there  are  nice  Christ- 
ian Americans  in  high  places  who 
are  fervently  wishing  for  an  ex- 
cuse to  demonstrat  e — on  the 
crowded  populations  of  China  or 
India — how  many  times  more  de- 
structive such  a  'device'  is  than 
the  one  we  demonstrated  over 
Hiroshima.  And  why,  you  may 
ask,  would  they  want  to  make 
such  a  'demonstration'?  Why,  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  we  stand 
for  'Peace,  Freedom,  and  the  Dig- 
nity of  Man — under  God'  (un- 
quote) .  Perhaps  it  is  to  avoid  any 
'moral  restraint'  in  such  demon- 
strations that  these  same  Christ- 
ian gentlemen  have  prevented  the 
United  States  from  signing  the 
anti-genocide  pact  of  the  United 
Nations;  for,  it  would  be  rather 
awkward  to  justify  the  'demon- 
stration' of  a  'thermonuclear  de- 
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vice'  on  a  populated  area  if  you 
are  committed  to  distinguishing 
in  your  mass  slaughters  between 
the  'clean'  and  the  'unclean.' 

It  is  probably  the  restraint  of 
retaliative  potential,  as  well  as 
the  lure  of  huge  population  den- 
sities, that  prompt  these  Christ- 
ian gentlemen  at  this  time  to 
direct  their  threatening  remarks 
more  toward  China  than>  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  (with  occasional 
sidelong  glances  toward  India). 

The  present  arms  race  is  only 
one  step  from  the  development  of 
the  absolute  weapon  —  a  'device' 
that  could  explode  the  whole 
earth  and  turn  it  into  a  stellar 
nova.  When  that  stage  is  achieved 
with  recognized  probability,  any 
talk  of  war  must  he  treated  as  a 
symptom  of  the  most  dangerous 
type  of  insanity;  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  maniacal  conspiracy 
to  destroy  the  earth  and  all  its 
people- — regardless  of  its  source. 
Any  bragging  about  a  'retaUative 
force  capable  of  meeting  any  and 
all  aggression'  would  have  a  very 
hollow  and  ghastly  ring,  indeed; 
for  there  could  be  no  hope  of  vic- 
tory for  anyone — only  mutual  an- 
nihilation. 

Perhaps  the  most  aggravating 
frustration  of  1953,  from  the  view- 
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point  of  the  professional  militar- 
ists and  international  'statesmen,' 
is  the  final  disappearance  from 
sight  of  the  respectable  little  wars, 
fought  by  officers  and  men  (spit) 
with  'traditional'  weapons  and 
regulations  —  at  least  insofar  as 
any  wars  between  major  powers 
are  concerned.  Wars  between 
major  powers  are  approaching  a 
situation  analogous  to  two  indi- 
vidual opponents  fighting  it  out 
in  a  locked  room  with  flasks  of 
nitroglycerin  as  their  only  weap- 
ons. 

As  great  as  were  the  frustra- 
tions in  the  international  field  and 
in  the  lives  of  the  individual  free 
enterpriser  of  North  America, 
these  are  to  be  matched  by  the 
fears  and  frustrations  which  be- 
set the  Republican  Administra- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Not 
since  the  dark  days  of  the  Her- 
bert Hoover  administration  has 
the  future  looked  more  dismal. 
Politically,  World  War  II  was  an 
Aurora  Borealis  of  hope  in  com- 
parison— a  brilliant  light  that 
guided  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, after  so  many  years,  out 
of  the  depression  blackout  and 
showered  down  upon  the  popu- 
lace enough  manna  in  the  form  of 
debt  tokens  to  restore  their  con- 


fidence in  the  Price  System  and 
vote  Republican. 

To  find  oneself  in  charge  of  ad- 
ministering the  birth  of  a  depres- 
sion is  the  least  enviable  of  cir- 
cumstances for  a  politician  to  be 
in.  Especially  after  making  dram- 
atic and  extravagant  campaign 
promises  of  bigger  and  better 
prosperity  ahead  for  everyone. 
To  argue  in  defense  that  one 
merely  espoused  a  pregnant  situa- 
tion sired  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration is  insufficient  to  relieve 
one  of  legal  responsibility  or  pop- 
ular blame.  The  Republican  ad- 
ministration now  finds  itself  in 
that  very  same  situation.  Four 
dreaded  'Horsemen' —  Surpluses, 
Depression,  Unemployment,  and 
Revolt — are  seen  riding  rough- 
shod over  the  landscape  in  the 
crystal  balls  of  the  political  econ- 
omists. The  voters  had  given  their 
'mandate'  to  the  Republican 
Party  on  the  slogan  that  it  was 
'Time  for  a  Change.'  The  Year 
1953  turned  out  to  be  one  of  dis- 
appointment and  impending  frus- 
tration for  these  same  voters. 

Foreign  trade  has  fallen  off  to 
a  dribble,  with  only  huge  imports 
of  petroleum  to  brighten  the  sta- 
tistical reports.  Freight  car  load- 
ings are  down.  Industries  are  cur- 
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tailing  operations  and  employees 
are  being  discharged  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  govern- 
ment and  military  are  making 
gestures  toward  reducing  expen- 
ditures (except  in  the  instance  of 
salaries  for  congressmen;  the  poor 
overworked  dears  feel  that  their 
salaries  and  allowances  should  be 
nearly  doubled) .  No  war  is  in 
sight.  Government  revenue  is  fall- 
ing off.  The  federal  debt  ceiling 
must  be  raised  immediately,  then 
raised  again  later.  The  public  is 
heavily  burdened  with  private 
debt,  plus  homes  and  gadgets  it 
can't  afford  to  maintain  on  re- 
duced hours  of  work  or  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

It  is  true  that  American  Big 
Business  made  unprecedented 
profits  during  1953;   but   1954   is 


another  year  and  prospects  do  not 
look  so  rosy.  In  fact,  the  guide- 
posts  indicate  that  the  biggest 
dividends  will  go  to  the  'prophets 
of  gloom  and  doom.' 

The  brightest  and  only  optimis- 
tic light  on  the  horizon  of  the  com- 
ing year  is  that  of  the  New 
America  which  Technocracy  has 
been  shining  over  this  Continent 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  It 
lights  the  one  gateway  to  a  future 
which  is  without  pitfalls,  blind 
alleys,  and  loitering  thugs.  This 
light  alone  can  shine  bright  in 
the  presence  of  Abundance,  Peace, 
and  Freedom  from  Toil.  It  will 
show  the  way  for  you  to  travel 
forward  as  the  alluring  lanterns 
of  the  Price  System  dim  and  fade 
away.  — Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


*  AN  ELECTRONIC  BRAIN  that  can  route  a  letter  from  Vancouver  to  Mon- 
treal in  a  fraction  of  the  time  it  takes  to  hand-sort  it  may  be  operating  in  Vancou- 
ver Post  Office  within  three  years. 

Post  office  officials  announced  here  the  'thinking  machine'  should  be  available 
shortly  after  Vancouver's  new  post  office  is  occupied. 

The  almost  wholly  automatic  machines,  designed  by  Deputy  Minister  W.  J. 
Turnbull,  are  designed  to  relieve  post  office  employees  of  a  heavy  memory  load. 

The  first  step  in  electronic  sorting  will  be  stamping  the  back  of  the  envelope 
with  a  coded  version  of  the  address,  translated  into  a  pattern  of  ink  dots. 

The  postal  clerk  who  does  this  stamping,  the  only  manual  effort  required  in  the 
machine's  process,  will  be  fed  the  mail  on  an  assembly  belt. 

From  the  stamper,  the  letter  is  kicked  through  a  conveyor  to  an  electric  'reader.' 

The  reader  will  flash  the  code  to  the  brain  of  the  mail-sorting  system,  where  the 
names  of  all  post  offices  in  Canada  will  be  recorded  magnetically.  In  one-thirty-sixth 
of  a  second  the  brain  will  tell  the  reader  what  bin  to  shoot  the  letter  into.  The  brain 
will  be  able  to  route  130,000  letters  an  hour. 

A  similar  machine  will  receive  incoming  mail  and  automatically  sort  it  into  city 
routes.  — Mac  Reynolds  in  Vancouver  Sun 
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'The  Old  Spectre  Revived' 


The  'automation'  of  our  production  facilities  is  well  under  way  and 
is  serving  notice  on  the  North  American  Continent  that  the  para- 
mount problem  of  our  time  is  insinuating  itself  into  our  everyday 
lives  and  will  soon  scream  into  our  ears  for  attention. 


TJEADING  the  news  and  views 
*^  of  various  writers  in  maga- 
zines and  papers  every  day,  it  is 
only  rarely  that  material  of  out- 
standing value  can  be  found.  Be- 
cause of  this  trite  condition,  ap- 
preciation should  be  voiced  by 
those  who  come  upon  an  unusual 
article  dealing  objectively  with 
fundamental  problems  of  our 
time.  In  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  issue  of  December  4th, 
1953,  there  is  not  only  one  item 
but  several  which  are  worthy  of 
comment.  Certainly  they  have 
been  read  with  considerable  in- 
terest by  serious-minded  subscrib- 
ers. 

On  page  eight  under  the  title, 
'Washington  Whispers,'  an  item 
reads:  'Harold  Stassen,  Director, 
Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion, discovers  that  a  growing 
number  of  policy  makers  in  Gov- 
ernment favor  revived  trade  with 
Iron  Curtain  Countries.' 

If  this  is  true,  and  is  not  just 
another  political  manoeuvre,   it 


becomes  very  significant  indeed. 
It  indicates  a  fundamental  change 
in  attitude  toward  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  current  red  herring 
which  odor  has  attained  such  a  de- 
gree of  malignancy  that  its  aban- 
donment may  soon  be  dictated  by 
expediency.  It  looks  like  the  be- 
ginning of  a  sell-out  of  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine  from  which  less  ad- 
vantage may  accrue  from  its  con- 
tinuance than  from  its  abandon- 
ment. 

The  rate  at  which  inroads  are 
being  made  upon  effective  mar- 
kets by  competing  exports,  and 
'adjustments'  in  North  America, 
may  have  some  influence  upon 
the  antipathy  with  which  we  view 
the  world's  most  horrible  example 
as  a  customer.  If  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire suddenly  presents  an  outlet 
for  embarrassing  surpluses,  it 
would  not  be  too  surprising  if  the 
expediency,  which  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  politics  and  business, 
would  permit  the  means  to  be 
found  for  overcoming  our  revul- 
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sion  at  dealing  with  our  cold  war 
enemy.  We  can  find  examples 
where  such  forces  have  perpetrat- 
ed a  reversal  of  policy  in  our  re- 
cent history,  where  those  who 
were  enemies  are  friends  and  al- 
lies. This  trend  will  bear  watch- 
ing in  view  of  the  diminishing 
market  at  home  and  abroad. 

On  page  13  will  be  found  relat- 
ed statements  which  appear  to 
contribute  further  evidence  that 
such  a  change  may  be  taking 
place.  'World  affairs,  gradually 
will  seem  less  important  than 
domestic'  and  'U.S.,  wary,  will 
tend  to  become  isolated,'  'France 
— Italy — Britain  will  want  to  ex- 
plore the  potentialities  of  doing 
business  with  the  Russians'  and 
'Expanded  trade  with  Russia,  op- 
posed by  U.S.,  is  to  develop,' 
'China  trade,  like  trade  with  Rus- 
sia, will  revive  and  expand'. 

Yea.  Verily!  Never  let  it  be  said 
that  a  little  thing  like  eight  years 
of  brain  washing  with  the  red  her- 
ring would  stand  in  the  way  when 
a  new  strike  has  been  made  and 
the  prospectors  are  staking  claims 
right  on  the  spine  of  the  herring. 
After  all,  aren't  we  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world  when  it  comes 
to  business  and  commerce?  We 


should  let  those  foreigners  do  us 
out  of  a  sale  ? 

The  realization  that  deflation  is 
continuing  is  beginning  to  roost 
and  the  cackling  is  competing 
with  the  cacophony  of  the  would- 
be  crusaders  and  their  victims. 
Every  article  on  the  subject  strikes 
a  common  note.  The  evidence  is 
becoming  so  profound  that  they 
are  all  bending  over  backward  to 
give  reassurance.  The  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  both  recogn- 
ize the  trend,  but  the  party  pres- 
ently calling  the  turn  is  defend- 
ing its  archaic  belief  and  its  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  private 
investment  to  pull  itself  up  by  its 
own  horns.  How  phoney  can  we 
be  !  How  dumb  can  we  get ! 

On  page  101,  Mr.  Colin  Clark 
is  called  one  of  Britain's  most  em- 
inent economists.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  who  recognize  the  direction 
of  the  trends  in  the  U.S.  economy. 
He  points  out  that  with  over-ex- 
panded business  and  inventories, 
the  pump  must  be  primed  in  time 
or  such  priming  will  have  little  or 
no  effect  because  of  the  slowness 
of  the  process.  He  offers  several 
suggestions  for  relieving  the  trend 
such  as  investment  abroad  but  rec- 
ognizes the  possibility  of  isolation 
from  without. 
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As  one  of  the  most  eminent 
economists,  he  has  gone  as  far  as 
we  could  expect  the  best  to  go 
which  is  only  a  step  toward  deal- 
ing with  fundamental  causes. 
However,  he  still  falls  far  short 
of  recognizing  the  demonstrable 
physical  trends  so  apparent  to  the 
student  of  technological  trends.  It 
is  not  too  difficult  to  recognize 
the  reason  why  pump  priming, 
too  late  would  be  too  little,  as 
even  if  business  were  stimulated 
by  more  sales,  the  effect  at  this 
time  would  not  be  more  employ- 
ment. The  reason  for  this  is,  of 
course,  the  private  investment  of 
26  billion  dollars  a  year  for  the 
past  eight  years  and  the  result- 
ant increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
plant  and  equipment.  This  means 
that  additional  produce  can  be 
obtained  by  operating  the  new 
plant  and  eliminating  the  old 
plant  from  the  scene  altogether. 
The  process  is  accelerated  by  an 
'adjustment'  period.  The  conse- 
quences are  more  production  with 
less  pay  and  fewer  sales.  This  has 
been  apparent  to  a  few  for  so 
many  years  but  that  it  is  still  not 
apparent  to  the  'elite'  is  shown  in 
the  article  appearing  on  page  41, 
'Push-button  Plant:  It's  Here.' 

In  true  literary  romancing  the 


article  points  up  the  wonders  of 
the  automatic  plant  and  the  mar- 
vels of  electronic  control,  the 
mechanical  'brain,'  the  miles  of 
wire  and  the  personalized  units 
which  'obey'  the  'brain.'  It  shows 
how  the  various  groupings  of 
equipment  produce  twice  as  much 
as  the  equipment  it  replaces.  A 
general  statement  that  'hundreds' 
of  men  will  be  required  to  inspect, 
repair  and  test  the  new  equip- 
ment implies  that  displacement  is 
minimal.  Using  a  chart,  displace- 
ment is  demonstrated  conclusiv- 
ely where  nine  workers  drilling 
holes  in  the  crankshaft  with  the 
new  equipment  replace  those 
which  required  29  machines  and 
39  workers.  Further  evidence  of 
displacement  is  given  in  describ- 
ing the  reaming  and  cutting  on  a 
rocker-arm  support.  It  used  to  be 
done  by  five  operators  at  two  ma- 
chines producing  38  pieces  per 
man-hour.  Now  one  operator  and 
one  machine  turn  out  750  pieces 
an  hour  which,  the  article  states, 
is  20  times  faster.  Also  mentioned 
is  the  significant  fact  that  there 
is  a  saving  in  floor  space  as  high 
as  40%  as  fewer  machines  are 
needed  in  an  'automation'  factory. 
Still  further,  the  raising  of  load 
factors  by  higher  utilization  of 
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equipment  is  pointed  out  with  the 
potent  remark  that  human  Hmita- 
tions  no  longer  impede  the  attain- 
ment of  higher  speeds. 

After  so  eloquently  describing 
the  inevitable  displacement  which 
occurs,  the  author  awkwardly  ra- 
tionalizes and  seeks  to  disprove 
what  has  already  been  established 
by  sublimating  the  offending  con- 
clusion with  claims  that  employ- 
ment is  increased  by  displace- 
ment thereby  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  American 
people!  No  wonder  we're  develop- 
ing a  race  of  neurotics.  We  can- 
not as  yet  face  the  obvious  reality 
even  in  the  face  of  over-whelm- 
ing evidence. 

This  process  of  automation  and 
speed-up  is  taking  place  in  all  in- 
dustries, not  just  the  one.  It  is 
true  that  making  more  machines 
takes  more  work,  but  the  new 
machines  are  taking  the  place  of 
equipment  which  also  had  to  be 
made.  Replacements  are  faster 
and  automatic  requiring  fewer  for 
the  same  job.  If  this  change  is 
taking  place  in  the  plant  produc- 
ing the  new  equipment,  then  there 
are  fewer  men  and  machines  re- 
quired for  the  same  amount  of 
production  not  only  in  the  one 
plant  but  also  in  the  plant  supply- 


ing the  equipment  and  so  on 
down  to  the  raw  material  and  the 
mines. 

At  one  time  when  new  equip- 
ment was  made  and  introduced 
the  displacement  was  more  than 
offset  by  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion and  demand.  Hence  the  con- 
clusive argimients  that  employ- 
ment increased  in  the  automobile 
industry  over  that  of  the  horse- 
and-buggy  era.  To  pursue  the 
same  line  of  reasoning  with  to- 
day's installed  capacity  is  the 
height  of  folly  and  stupidity. 

Unless  new  outlets  are  found 
for  more  production,  the  end  pro- 
duct is  that  awful  spectre  Tech- 
nological Unemployment.  The  rate 
of  increase  for  new  markets  must 
exceed  the  rate  of  displacement. 
Evidence,  now  very  pronounced, 
indicates  that  the  situation  is 
vice  -  versa  and  becoming  more 
vice-versa  every  day.  The  rate  of 
displacement  in  the  'automation' 
process  is  the  greatest  we  have 
known,  whereas  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  new  markets  is  the  least 
we  have  known  for  some  time 
and  may  soon  be  over  the  hill 
and  on  the  down  grade  going  90 
miles  an  hour.  Maybe  Stassen  has 
muttered    a    mouthful.    We'll    do 
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anything  to  avoid  having  to  face 
the  problem. 

On  page  24,  another  article  en- 
titled 'More  Defence  for  Less 
Money'  tells  of  a  possible  exten- 
sion in  the  'automation  bug'  to  a 
branch  of  our  society  which  has 
been  the  most  proHfic  consumer 
of  man-hours,  the  armed  forces. 
Here  again,  the  concentration  of 
energy  by  technological  applica- 
tion will,  apparently,  have  a  tre- 
mendous effect  on  the  rate  of  dis- 
placement. It  is  pointed  out  that 
use  of  the  new  wea|X)ns  in  this 
atomic  age  would  unable  us  to 
deliver  more  miUtary  might  and 
destruction  with  much  fewer  men. 
This  will  entail  considerable  fin- 
ancial saving  and,  incidentally, 
would  enable  the  Republican 
party  to  deliver  at  least  one  of  its 
promises.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
far  removed  from  reality  to  state 
that  political  promises  are  made 
with  a  view  to  their  vote  getting 
potentialities  rather  than  their 
feasibility  or  the  requirements  of 
the  nation.  The  promise  that 
there  would  be  economy  in  the 
armed  forces  without  loss  of  mili- 
tary might  seem  to  be  the  most 
idiotic  of  the  lot,  but  according  to 
this  article,  is  the  one  most  cap- 
able of  attainment. 
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One  atomic  gun,  for  instance 
could  deliver  as  much  destructive 
power  as  10,000  ordinary  artillery 
pieces.  Think  of  the  saving  to  be 
made  in  doing  away  with  the 
need  to  make  9,999  artillery  pieces 
along  with  their  requirements  of 
ammunition!  Although  it  may  be 
true  that  many  men  are  required 
in  the  production  of  one  atomic 
shell,  does  it  take  as  many  as  to 
produce  that  much  artillery  and 
ammunition  ? 

One  atomic  bomber  could  do 
away  with  1,000  ordinary  bomb- 
ers. One  atomic  torpedo  might 
wreck  a  whole  navy  as  effectively 
as  a  fleet  of  ordinary  ships.  One 
atomic  mine  or  guided  missile 
would  do  the  work  of  thousands 
of  ordinary  weapons. 

The  savings  here  would  un- 
doubtedly be  very  great  f inan- 
cially  but  the  saving  in  manpower 
would  be  a  great  proportion  of 
the  total.  The  article  points  out 
that  extensive  use  of  such  weap- 
ons would  mean  fewer  shells, 
artillery  pieces,  carriages  to  move 
the  guns,  fewer  ordnance  plants, 
fewer  supply  units,  fewer  men  to 
handle  the  guns  and  ammunition, 
fewer  planes,  pilots,  mechanics, 
radar  specialists  and  maintenance 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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HoLat  MacUinel  and  Men 


T^VEN  before  the  first  published  appearance  of  Frankenstein  and 
^■^  his  monster  in  1818,  not  man\^  years  after  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion began,  men  began  speculating  fancifully  on  the  horrors  of  a  world 
in  which  machines  conquer  the  men  who  build  them.  Now,  with  the 
development  of  new  machines  and  new  devices,  fact  for  the  first  time 
appears  to  have  at  least  a  fighting  chance  of  catching  up  with  fiction. 

Robot  devices  of  amazing  variety  and  versatility  are  already  at 
work  in  homes,  offices  and  factories.  And  now  that  the  potentialities 
of  the  recently  developed  giant  electronic  computing  machines  are 
coming  to  be  understood,  many  feel  that  we  have  already  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  robot  age  and  that  the  years  ahead  will  bring  changes 
at  least  as  far-reaching  as  those  that  followed  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine. 

Man  may  still  have  the  upper  hand.  But  in  a  good  many  fields 
it's  already  beginning  to  look  as  if  .  .  .  anything  you  can  do,  they  can 
do  better. 

Today's  robots,  as  Newsweek  has  put  it,  *do  not  fit  the  preconcep- 
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tion  of  clanking  tin-plate  manikins,  teetering  on  stiff-pointed  metal 
legs.  They  are  swift  and  unobtrusive  machines  with  no  more  overt 
glamor  than  a  fuse  box.' 

No  census  of  their  numbers  has  been  taken  but,  according  to 
Gerard  Piel  in  the  Saturday  Review  (June  27,  1953),  'the  evidence  is 
strong  that  they  now  outnumber  the  human  workers. '^  The  millions 
of  them  at  work  in  the  economy  range  from  the  subway  turnstile  that 
knows  a  slug  when  it  sees  one  to  entire  robot-run  industries. 

A  glance  through  the  advertising  pages  of  any  woman's  magazine 
shows  what  robots  can  do  around  the  house.  Dirty  clothes  are  trans- 
muted into  clean  dry  ones  untouched  by  human  hands.  Refrigerators 
not  only  defrost  themselves  but  one  new  model  makes  it  own  ice  cubes 
without  trays,  dropping  them  one  by  one  into  a  container  like  a  hen 
laying  eggs  and  automatically  replenishing  the  supply  when  neces- 
sary. Stoves  turn  themselves  on  at  a  prearranged  time,  cook  the  din- 
ner and  turn  themselves  off,  all  without  the  help  of  the  housewife, 
who  can  be  miles  away  while  the  cooking  is  going  on. 

'Robots  are  a  girl's  best  friend,'  House  &  Garden  recently  head- 
Imed  an  article,  which  went  on  to  point  out  that  these  kitchen  robots 
not  only«  shoulder  woman's  heavy  labor,  they  practically  think  for 
her,  making  all  kinds  of  working  decisions  far  more  scientifically  than 
humans  can.' 

In  industry,  the  robots  have  had  an  even  more  revolutionary 
effect.  The  entire  telephone  industry,  for  one  example,  is  largely  self- 
operating.  Oil  refineries  have  been  even  more  robotized,  to  the  point 
of  dispensing  with  human  beings  almost  completely.  Crude  petroleum 
is  fed  in  at  one  end  and  emerges  at  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  variety 
of  finished,  packaged  products,  all  without  human  intervention. 

'A  few  lonely  men  wander  about  the  spectral  monster  doing  super- 
visory or  maintenance  tasks  here  and  there,'  Eugene  Ayres  has  de- 
scribed one  of  these  plants  in  Scientific  American  (September,  1952). 
'The  plant  is  almost  noiseless,  all  but  devoid  of  visible  moving  parts 
.  .  .  The  human  operators  watch,  they  sometimes  help  or  correct  the 
instruments,'  but  they  take  over  completely  only  in  emergencies  or, 
about  once  a  year,  when  the  plant  is  starting  up  or  shutting  down. 
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In  these  and  in  many  other  areas  of  modern  industry,  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  merely  of  easing  the  task  of  humans.  Robots  do  jobs 
that  couldn't  be  done  at  all  without  them,  for  modern  industrial  pro- 
cesses often  demand  speed  and  precision  far  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  a  man  with  a  tool  in  his  hand. 

Ayres  tell  of  an  Asian  country  which  found  this  out  when  it  em- 
ployed a  U.S.  contracting  firm  to  design  a  modern  oil  refinery.  The 
officials  of  this  country,  'which  has  an  embarrassing  surplus  of  man- 
power,' asked  the  designers  to  eliminate  the  automatic  controls,  so 
that  some  of  the  surplus  could  be  absorbed.  The  engineers  finally  de- 
cided that  it  couldn't  be  done.  'It  was  not  just  a  question  of  operating 
costs  or  efficiency:  without  suitable  control  instruments  a  modern  re- 
finery simply  could  not  operate  at  all.' 

In  fact,  we  have  become  more  dependent  on  the  robots  in  our 
midst  than  most  people  realize.  Gordon  S.  Brown  and  Donald  P.  Camp- 
bell of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  have  described  in 
one  word  what  would  happen  if  all  of  them  should  go  on  strike  at 
once:  Chaos. 

The  aristocrats  of  this  robot  world  are  the  comparatively  new 
electronic  computing  machines,  which  assume  ther  commanding  posi- 
tion because  they  have  begun  to  impinge  on  territory  that  man  has 
always  believed  was  exclusively  his.  They  are  often  called  mechani- 
cal brains,  and  with  some  justice,  for  they  can  do  things  that  we  pre- 
viously thought  only  a  man  with  a  brain  could  do. 

So  far,  these  astonishing  machines  have  chiefly  been  put  to  work 
performing  complicated  mathematical  calculations.  And  they  have 
performed  superbly,  for,  above  all  things,  they  are  fast. 

The  first  of  the  all-electronic  computers  (called  Eniac,  for  Elec- 
tronic Numerical  Integrator  and  Calculator),  unveiled  seven  years 
ago  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  built  to  figure  out  firing 
tables  for  the  Army  Ordnance  Department.  Eniac  was  a  comparative 
slowpoke  that  could  add  or  subtract  5,000  numbers  a  second,  multiply 
or  divide  about  50.  Yet  it  could  work  out  the  trajectory  of  a  shell  in 
half  a  minute,  as  compared  with  20  hours  for  a  skilled  human  com- 
puter with  an  ordinary  desk  calculator. 
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And  the  calculators  built  since  Eniac  have  far  outdistanced  it  in 
speed  of  performance.  Oracle  (for  Oak  Ridge  Automatic  Computer 
Logical  Engine) ,  put  through  its  paces  in  public  for  the  first  time  last 
August,  can  multiply  two  twelve-digit  numbers  in  one  two- thousandth 
of  a  second.  (It  takes  a  man  with  a  desk  calculator  about  15  seconds 
to  multiply  two  ten-digit  numbers.)  And  IBM's  newest  computer,  the 
701,  does  16,000  additions  and  subtractions  a  second. 

On  the  surface,  these  developments  don't  look  particularly  por- 
tentous. After  all,  the  assembly  line  is  an  old  story  and  automatic  con- 
trol devices,  which  date  back  as  far  as  1788  when  James  Watt  invented 
a  flyball  governor  to  control  the  speed  of  his  steam  engine,  are  even 
older.  Even  completely  automatic  factories  are  by  no  means  new.  An 
automatic  flour  mill,  which  processed  grain  into  finished  flour  with- 
out the  touch  of  a  human  hand,  was  built  near  Philadelphia  in  1784 
and  the  Jacquard  loom,  controlled  automatically  by  punched  paper 
cards,  made  its  debut  in  Paris  in  1801.  And  devices  to  help  men  tally 
figures  faster  than  they  could  manage  by  counting  on  their  fingers 
and  toes  date  back  many  centuries  to  the  invention  of  abacus. 

But  the  robot  devices  are  not  as  innocent  as  they  might,  at  first 
glance,  appear.  Taken  together,  these  many  gadgets  form  a  pattern, 
John  Diebold  has  written  in  The  Nation  (September  19,  1953),  'and  it 
is  a  pattern  that  will  have  more  meaning  for  our  individual  lives  and 
for  our  collective  future  than  the  double-mushroom  shape  of  atomic 
explosions.' 

They  are  'only  the  first  hardware'  of  what  many  have  described 
as  a  second  Industrial  Revolution.  As  the  first  Industrial  Revolution 
substituted  machines  for  muscles  and  liberated  men  from  the  most 
back-breaking  and  degrading  physical  drudgery,  so,  it  is  felt,  the  sec- 
ond will  turn  over  to  the  machines  the  mental  drudgery. 

As  Harry  M.  Davis  has  put  it  in  Scientific  American,  'The  first 
phase  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  meant  the  mechanization,  then  the 
electrification  of  brawn.  The  new  revolution  means  the  mechaniza- 
tion and  electrification  of  brains.'  — Platform,  October,  1953 
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TJCrASHINGTON. — An  obscure  and  supposedly  rare  metal,  five 
'^  *  years  ago  almost  a  mineralogical  curiosity,  has  become  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  the  atomic  age. 

Its  production  has  increased  from  a  few  ounces  annually  to  many 
tons.   Its  cost  has  been  reduced  from  $250  to  $30  a  pound. 

This  metal  is  zirconium,  large  amounts  of  which  are  essential  for 
atomic  reactors.  The  story  of  its  remarkable  rise  in  half  a  decade  is 
told  by  Westinghouse  engineers  who  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
development.  It  was  considered  necessary  for  the  new  atom-power 
submarine  engines  now  under  construction  for  the  navy. 

Actually,  the  Westinghouse  engineers  point  out,  zirconium  never 
has  been  a  rare  metal.  The  difficulty  has  been  in  extracting  it  from 
its  ores. 

Chief  of  these  is  the  golden-colored  crystal  zircon,  well  known  to 
students  of  gems.  Zircon  occurs  in  sands  in  many  places  in  the  world. 
Largest  present  sources  are  the  sea  coast  sands  of  Australia,  India  and 
Brazil,  but  the  United  States  has  abundant  supplies  in  Florida,  Ore- 
gon and  Idaho.  This  country's  reserves  of  zirconium-bearing  ores  have 
been  estimated  at  between  4,000,000  and  14,000,000  tons. 

Pure  zirconium  metal  is  like  stainless  steel  in  appearance.  It  is 
ductile  and  malleable.  It  can  be  rolled  and  shaped  by  essentially  the 
same  methods  used  with  steel  and  can  readily  be  welded  in  an  inert 
atmosphere,  such  as  helium.  It  has  an  unfortunate  affinity,  however, 
for  oxygen  when  heated.  Impure  zirconium  is  hard  and  brittle  and 
has  little  value. 

The  pure  zirconium  metal,  the  Westinghouse  engineers  point  out, 
has  several  interesting  properties  that  industry  can  use  to  good  ad- 
vantage when  costs  are  brought  down.  It  is,  for  example,  almost  com- 
pletely rust-resistant,  the  engineers  declare. 

It  is  not  attacked  by  ordinary  atmosphere  or  by  salt  or  fresh  water 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  resistant,  the  Westinghouse  engineers 
have  found,  to  most  acids,  especially  hydrochloric  acid  at  room  tem- 
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perature.  These  properties  have  made  it  a  favorite  with  surgeons  for 
use  as  pins,  screws  and  plates  for  bone  repair  and  for  surgical  instru- 
ments. 

The  rare  metal  tantalum  has  been  much  used  for  these  purposes. 
Zirconium,  however,  is  lighter,  its  corrosion  resistance  is  superior,  it 
wears  better,  and  even  now  its  cost  is  a  trifle  less.  Later  it  may  have 
an  extensive  use  in  tank  linings,  pipes  and  valves. 

It  is  a  useful  alloying  agent.  The  strength  of  copper  is  doubled  by 
the  addition  of  7%  zirconium.  Nickel  containing  up  to  10/^  zirconium 
produces  a  hard  alloy  that  requires  no  tempering  and  is  useful  in 
high-speed  inachine  tools.  Small  zirconium  additions  to  certain  steels 
greatly  increase  their  strength.  Sometimes  a  zirconium-nickel  alloy 
can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  tungsten  in  cutting  tools.  A  small 
amount  added   to  magnesium  greatly  increases  corrosion  resistance. 

Finally  powdered  zirconium  burns,  even  spontaneously,  with  an 
intense  white  light  and  considerable  heat.  Before  the  days  of  photo- 
flash  lamps,  in  fact,  its  chief  use  was  in  flash  photography. 

It  also  has  been  used  to  a  small  extent  for  flares.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  handle,  the  Westinghouse  en- 
gineers point  out. 

In  solid  form  zirconium  is  entirely  safe.  It  can  be  machined  as 
readily  as  stainless  steel,  though  care  must  be  taken  with  accumula- 
tions of  small  chips.    It  can  be  safely  forged  and  rolled  at  red  heat. 

— North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
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H  T  its  sprawling  plant  in  Bridgep>ort,  Conn.,  Columbia  Records  Inc. 
^^  recently  made  phonograph  records  in  two  surprisingly  different 
ways.  On  the  third  floor,  250  men  in  grimy  work  clothes  labored  amid 
the  ear-shattering  hammer  of  hydraulic  presses  and  the  stench  of  burn- 
ed rubber.  On  the  floor  below,  four  neatly  dressed  men  stood  by  16 
softly  purring  machines.    The  four  seemingly  did  nothing  but  watch 
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the  machines  work.  Yet  in  an  eight-hour  shift,  each  turned  out  about 
five  times  as  many  records  as  the  sweating  men  on  the  floor  above. 

The  new  Columbia  record  line  is  the  latest  'automated'  production 
line  in  U.S.  industry  and  a  prime  example  of  the  trend  toward  auto- 
matic factories.  For  Columbia,  it  means  that  skilled  press  operators 
no  longer  need  go  through  six  steps  to  make  a  record.  The  new  ma- 
chine does  the  job  in  an  uninterrupted  flow;  it  automatically  feeds  the 
right  amount  of  plastic  into  a  mold,  cools  it,  and  ejects  the  records. 
Each  of  the  machines  costs  $25,000  (versus  $3,000  for  an  old  -  style 
press),  but  they  make  better  records  about  30%  faster,  and  four  men 
can  watch  over  the  entire  operation. 

The  record  industry  is  only  one  of  hundreds  turning  to  automatic 
production.  Such  industries  as  oil,  chemicals,  and  atomic  energy, 
where  materials  are  dangerous  for  men  to  handle  but  easily  adaptable 
to  machines,  have  necessarily  become  almost  completely  automatic. 
Some  are  even  using  TV  to  keep  an  eye  on  remote-control  processes. 
The  army  is  building  a  completely  automatic  TNT  factory  in  Joliet, 
111.,  while  work  on  an  atomic  engine  for  the  AEC  includes  such  con- 
traptions as  General  Electric's  'O-Man,'  a  15-ton  remote-controlled 
claw  to  handle  radioactive  material.  (It  can  screw  a  nut  on  a  bolt,  and 
can  even  be  made  to  pick  up  an  egg.)  Oil  refineries,  which  used  to 
crack  oil  by  laborious  batch  methods,  now  do  it  in  one  steady,  auto- 
matic flow;  a  few  skilled  workers  sit  at  a  master-control  panel,  guide 
oil  through  many  intricate  steps  to  high-octane  gasoline,  or  any  one 
of  a  dozen  other  major  petroleum  products. 

Other  new  automatic  processes  include  : 

A  push-button  hide-tanning  process  developed  by  the  Colonial 
Tanning  Co.  and  just  installed  at  its  Milwaukee  plant.  Instead  of  cur- 
ing hides  by  a  great  deal  of  manual  work,  Colonial  now  has  a  conveyor 
belt  to  carry  hides  past  splitting  and  shaving  machines,  uses  automatic 
controls  to  mix  acids  and  oils  in  correct  proportion  to  tan  them,  and 
still  more  automatic  controls  to  circulate  just  the  right  amount  of 
warm  air  in  drying  rooms  to  finish  curing  the  hides.  In  the  past,  it 
took  six  men  eight  hours  to  tan  50,000  square  feet  of  leather;  now  two 
men  do  a  better  job  20%  faster. 
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A  new  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant  in  Cleveland,  where  rough  engine- 
block  castings  are  fed  into  one  bank  of  26  linked  machines  which  hone, 
broach,  drill  and  prepare  the  blocks  for  assembly,  all  automatically. 
Then  the  machines  feed  the  blocks  out  the  other  end  on  conveyor 
belts,  where  still  other  machines  and  workers  install  pistons  and  car- 
buretors. Formerly  117  machinists  needed  4^/^  hours  to  finish  an  en- 
gine block:  now  with  41  men,  the  machines  do  the  work  in  less  than 
three  hours. 

A  'record-playback  control'  developed  by  General  Electric,  which 
promises  to  cut  much  of  the  time  required  for  fine  machining.  The  con- 
trol works  something  like  a  home  recorder.  A  skilled  operator  records 
all  the  machine  motions  required  for  a  machining  process  on  a  tape 
that  is  hooked  up  to  the  machine.  When  the  tape  is  played  back,  the 
machine  faithfully  repeats  the  original  motions  down  to  the  last  detail. 
The  first  such  unit  will  go  to  the  Giddings  &  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co. 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  where  it  will  be  used  to  turn  out  seLf-reinf creed 
skins  for  jet  planes. 

The  greatest  immediate  new  field  for  automation  is  in  electronics. 
Raytheon  Manufacturing  Co.'s  radio  and  television  division  in  Chicago 
already  has  an  automatic  radio  chassis  assembly  line  geared  to  1,000 
units  a  day,  runs  it  with  two  workers  instead  of  the  200  formerly  need- 
ed. General  Electric,  Motorola  and  RCA  are  all  working  toward  more 
automatic  production.  Instead  of  turning  out  radio  circuits  assembled 
with  w^ires  and  solder,  they  are  working  on  printed  circuits  which  can 
be  manufactured  much  more  cheaply  and  rapidly. 

if  BUFFALO,  N.Y. — That  daily  diversion  of  millions  of  Americans — the  elevator 
operator — is  heading  for  extinction. 

It  won't  be  long  before  that  shapely  female  or  witty  male  operator  becomes  a 
part  of  the  dim  past  if  we  catch  the  significance  of  a  display  by  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company  here  recently. 

New  engineering  developments  have  made  possible  the  first  entirely  automatic 
electronic  elevatoring  syvStem  in  history.  In  a  miniature  reproduction  of  a  10-stor\' 
office  building,  the  Otis  company  reveals  how  an  electronic  'brain'  enables  four 
elevators  to  'think  for  themselves'  in  analyzing  passenger  traffic. 

The  system  adjusts  itself  automatically  to  handle  any  one  of  six  different  traffic 
patterns  throughout  the  day.  It  provides  for  efficient  handling  of  the  morning  nish 
when  *up'  traffic  is  at  a  peak,  restores  a  balanced  program  between  peaks,  sets  the 
system  again  to  handle  the  lunch-hour  volume,  and  switches  to  a  down-peak  pro- 
gram at  closing  time.  — United  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope. . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 
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Science  and  Technology 

THE  FIRST  COMMERCIAL  TRANS- 

istor  fKDwerful  enough  to  replace  vacuum 
tubes  in  control  devices  for  industrial 
machines  has  been  announced  by  Min- 
neapolis -  Honeywell  Regulator  Co.  The 
size  of  a  thimble,  it  is  100  times  more 
powerful  than  any  transistor  yet  avail- 
able, said  Honeywell,  and  can  handle  20 
watts  of  current. 

THE   VIGORELLI   'ROBOT,'   A   SEW- 

ing  machine  that  can  change  its  pattern 
of  stitch  without  stopping  or  slowing 
down,  has  been  shown  off  in  Manhattan. 
Hailed  as  'the  world's  first  completely 
automatic  home  sewing  machine,'  the 
machine  also  has  a  knob  for  selecting 
any  of  ten  different  types  of  embroidery 
stitch. 

THE  NEW  AUTOMATIC  PINSPOT- 
ting  machine  developed  by  American 
Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  will  not  only 
replace  pin  boys  but  will  enable  bowling 
alleys  to  stay  open  24  hours  a  day.  The 
firm  has  already  installed  more  than  800 
of  the  devices  and  plans  to  step  up  pro- 
duction to  250  per  month  this  year. 


Cleveland  and  in  London,  Ontario.  For 
50  cents  the  user  can  dictate  into  the 
machine  for  15  minutes,  gets  a  Dictabelt 
record  and  a  stamped,  air-mail  envelope 
to  send  it  to  the  home  office  for  trans- 
cribing. Travel  Talk  expects  to  have 
2000  machines  installed  within  two  years. 

AN  X-RAY  MACHINE  THAT  SHOWS 

up  tiny  insects  in  stored  grain  has  been 
announced  by  duPont.  Using  the  ma- 
chine, one  man  can  inspect  80  grain 
samples  a  day,  versus  25  to  50  samples 
with  the  old  method  of  cracking  open 
kernels  and  floating  the  particles  in  min- 
eral oil  or  gasoline. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  WIRE  STRIPPER 
being  introduced  by  H  o  1  u  b  Industries 
Inc.,  of  Illinois,  is  said  to  eliminate  trig- 
gers, cocking  and  other  holding  devices. 
Called  the  Hi-Speed  Wire  Stripper,  it  is 
designed  to  strip  all  types  of  building 
and  fixture  wire  with  a  single  squeeze 
of  the  handles.  After  the  wire  is  stripped, 
a  concealed  cam  holds  the  jaws  open 
until  the  wire  is  removed,  preventing  the 
jaws  from  snapping  back  and  crushing 
the  wire. 


FOR  TRAVELLING  BUSINESSMEN, 
Travel  Talk  Inc.  put  coin-operated  Dic- 
taphone machines  into  trial  operation  in 


FIRST  INSTALLATION  IN  B.C.  OF 
a  mobile  bake  oven  for  fast  drying  of  re- 
painted automobiles  was  recently  put  in- 
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to  operation  at  Bodie  Collisions  Ltd..  of 
Vancouver.  Adoption  of  this  factory 
method  of  drying  is  a  major  innovation 
in  the  repair  trade.  It  permits  a  stepped- 
up  production  capacity  five  times  greater 
than  was  formerly  possible.  Former  air- 
drying  methods  required  about  24  hours 
per  car;  present  methods,  using  the 
mobile  bake-oven  process,  reduces  the 
time  required  for  drying  to  about  45  min- 
utes. 

TRAMP   IRON   IS   REMOVED  MAG- 

netically  from  coal  used  at  the  Oak  Creek 
Power  Station  of  Wisconsin  Electric 
Power  Co.  Magnetic  separation  prevents 
damage  to  expensive  crushers  and  other 
equipment.  To  do  the  job  Stems  Mag- 
netic Inc.,  of  Milwaukee,  has  built  what 
it  claims  is  the  world's  largest  electro- 
magnetic pulley.  The  unit  is  60  inches  in 
diameter  with  a  48-inch  face. 
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AUTOMATION  —  THE    AUTOMATIC 

handling  of  work-pieces  between  progres- 
sive operations  is  being  widely  applied 
at  the  Oldsmobile  division  of  General 
Motors  Corporation,  Lansing,  Mich.  Par- 
ticularly impressive  results  have  been 
obtained  from  this  program  in  the  hand- 
ling of  hood  panels,  bumper  bars  and 
other  large  stampings.  Means  have  been 
provided  for  automatically  loading,  un- 
loading and  transferring  such  parts,  the 
results  being  substantial  increases  in 
production  and  greatly  improved  safety 
conditions. 

ONE    OF    THE    MOST    MODERN 

automatic  chip  processing  systems  in  the 
L'nited  States  has  been  installed  in 
Chrysler  Corporation's  industrial  and 
marine  engine  plant  at  Trenton,  Mich. 
With  this  system,  turnings  from  the 
various  machine  tools  are  crushed,  cut- 
ting oil  is  extracted,  and  the  chips  are 
pneumatically  conveyed  to  storage  hop- 
pers located  on  a  railroad  siding — all 
automatically. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRONIC 

temperature-monitoring  system  designed 
to  eliminate  engine  shutdowns  due  to 
bearing  'burn-outs'  has  been  developed 
for  the  U.S.  Navy  by  the  industrial  divi- 
sion of  the  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Reg- 
ulator Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  The  heart 
of  the  automatic  system  is  an  electronic 
scanning  instrument  capable  of  continu- 
ally checking  temperatures  in  various 
critical  locations. 

Thermo-couples,  linked  to  the  'scan- 
ner.' are  embedded  in  40  bearings.  The 
scanner   automatically   reviews  the  tem- 
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peratiire  at  all  40  points  every  10  sec- 
onds, making  six  complete  checks  of  each 
point  every  minute.  When  a  hot  bearing 
is  detected,  an  alarm  sounds  a  light 
glows  to  alert  the  attending  seaman.  A 
selector  switch  reveals  the  exact  tem- 
perature of  the  bearing  in  question  so 
that  correction  may  be  made  before  a 
dangerous  situation  is  reached. 

THE  FIRST  ALL  -  ELECTRONIC 
digital  computing  commercial  system  in 
Canada  is  being  installed  at  A.  V.  Roe 
Canada  Ltd..  Malton,  Ont.,  to  speed  air- 
craft design  calculations.  Specifically,  the 
unit  will  be  used  for  solving  problems 
concerned  with  the  responses  of  an  air 
frame  to  control  movement  and  external 
disturbances.  Company  engineers  state 
that  the  machines  will  be  able  to  do  the 
same  work  in  two  hours  that  an  opera- 
tor would  accomplish  in  seven  months, 
working  eight-hour  days. 

THE  WORLDS  LARGEST  AND 
most  powerful  turbine-generator,  which 
Westinghouse  will  build  for  the  Detroit 
Edison  Co.,  will  be  as  big  as  two  six- 
room  homes.  The  giant  unit  will  con- 
sume 15  times  its  oWn  weight  in  steam 
every  24  hours.  Its  power  output  of 
some  350,000  horsepower  will  be  enough 
to  supply  the  electrical  needs  of  a  city 
the  size  of  Cincinnati  or  Dallas. 

BALTIMORE'S  BUSTLING  ORE 
traffic  got  a  boost  recently  when  the 
Canton  Co.  put  into  vService  a  new  un- 
loading tower,  said  to  be  the  fastest  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  new  unloader 
can  discharge  up  to  1900  tons  an  hour 


during  "free  digging.'  Total  capacity  of 
the  three  unloaders  on  the  Canton  Co.'s 
pier  is  now  5,000.000  tons  a  year. 

A  BEAN-SIZE  PHOTOCELL  (ELEC- 
tric  eye)  has  been  made  of  germanium 
at  General  Electric  Research  Laboratory 
in  Schenectady,  N.Y.  Said  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  light  than  vacuum  photocells 
a  hundred  times  larger,  it  is  particularly 
suited  for  regulation  and  monitoring  of 
flames  and  heating  devices. 

A  DANGEROUS  TASK  IN  THE  LOG- 
ging  industry  may  bow  out  with  the  de- 
\elopment  of  an  automatic  pair  of  tongs. 
The  device  sets  its  tongs  in  the  log  for 
lifting,  then  automatically  kicks  out  the 
tongs  when  slack  comes  in  the  loading 
line.  With  conventional  equipment,  a 
worker  gets  the  hazardous  job  of  loosen- 
ing the  tongs;  he  risks  having  the  log 
roll  on  him  when  it  is  freed.  The  manu- 
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facturer  is  Automatic  Tong  Co.,  of  Port- 
land, Ore. 

MACHINES  INSTALLED  AT  THE 
Ambridge,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  Spang-Chal- 
fant  Division.  National  Supply  Co.,  are 
equipped  with  ingenious  devices  actuat- 
ed by  X-ray  to  determine  the  wall  thick- 
ness of  steel  pipe.  Paint  is  automatically 
sprayed  on  any  areas  of  the  pipe  which 
are  less  than  the  required  thickness.  The 
paint  marks  permit  accurately  cutting  off 
only  the  under-gage  sections  at  the  ends 
of  pipe  as  scrap.  In  this  way,  pipe  of  the 
required  wall  thickness  is  not  wasted. 
Also,  the  possibility  of  having  to  take  an 
additional  cut  is  eliminated. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  DEW  POINT  CON- 
troller  that  regulates  the  dew  point  in 
controlled  -  atmosphere  metal-  treating 
furnaces  has  been  developed  by  Ipsen 
Industries  Inc.,  Main  Street,  Rockford, 
111.  This  sfelf-contained  unit  operates 
electronically,  and  continuously  records 
and  controls  the  furnace  dew  point. 

Business  and  Finance 

BUSINESS  FAILURES  ARE  ON  THE 
upswing,    the    latest    report    by    Dun    & 


Bradstreet  of  Canada  Ltd.  shows.  A  total 
of  241  Canadian  companies  hung  up  the 
'out  of  business'  sign  in  the  three  months 
ended  September  30,  1953,  compared 
with  153  during  the  same  period  of  1952. 
Total  liabilities  of  the  firms  that  failed 
rose  from  $3,777,000  in  1952's  third 
quarter  to  $6,652,000  in  the  latest  report- 
ed period.  In  the  previous  quarter — the 
three  months  ended  June  30,  1953-239 
concerns  failed,  leaving  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  $7,773,000. 

ANOTHER   BOOST   IN   INSTALL- 

ment-plan  buying  pushed  Canada's  con- 
sumer credit  bill  to  a  peak  of  $1,772,- 
000,000  on  September  30. 

In  the  12  months  ending  on  that  date, 
the  outstanding  credit  bill  had  made  the 
biggest  jump  in  history — a  rise  of  more 
than  $400,000,000  as  Canadians  increased 
purchases  of  automobiles,  household 
goods,  clothes  and  other  items  on  easier 
credit  terms. 

This  heavier  credit  buying  has  caused 
concern  among  financial  men.  Bankers, 
particularly,  have  warned  that  shopkeep- 
ers may  be  selling  too  much  on  terms.  In 
time  of  difficulty  they  might  have  trouble 
collecting  debts  and  paying  off  bills. 


it  RICHMOND,  Calif. — Experiments  indicating  that  it  soon  will  be  feasible  to 
produce  fresh  water  from  the  ocean  in  useable  quantities  at  reasonable  cost  were  re- 
cently reported  by  two  University  of  California  engineers. 

A  solar  still  which  for  more  than  a  year  has  been  producing  100  gallons  of  fresh 
water  daily  is  being  improved  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  yield  160  gallons 
daily,  said  Everett  D.  Howe,  associate  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering. 

Another  machine,  called  a  low-temperature-difference  distiller,  also  is  in  opera- 
tion and  is  being  groomed  to  produce  2000  gallons  of  pure  water  daily  from  waste 
warm  water  such  as  would  come  from  industrial  plants. 

A  third  type  of  experimental  unit,  designed  to  utilize  the  heat  wasted  by  diesel 
engines  to  distill  water,  will  be  in  operation  shortly.  Dean  Howe  said. 

— Associated  Press 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
men.  There  would  be  fewer  train 
ing  establishments  and  personnel. 

Perhaps  this  trend  may  not  be 
evident  for  some  time,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  article,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  serious  thought 
being  given  to  plans  for  just  such 
modernizing  and  reorganizing.  The 
entire  defense  and  military  set-up 
in  the  United  States  would  be 
affected.  It  may  become  a  neces- 
sity forced  upon  us  to  maintain 
our  military  superiority.  Yes,  the 
army  of  the  future  consisting  of 
one  million  officer-engineers  may 
be  vital  to  a  successful  defence  of 
North  America,  in  the  not  very 
distant  future. 

There  you  have  it!  The  trends 
are  out  in  the  open  for  all  to  see. 
The  'automation'  of  our  produc- 
tion facihties,  as  well  as  our  arm- 
ed forces,,  is  well  under  way,  and 
is  serving  notice  on  the  North 
American  Continent  that  the  par- 
amount problem  of  our  time  is 
insinuating  itself  into  our  every- 
day lives  and  will  soon  scream 
into  our  ears  for  immediate  atten- 
tion. So  far  we  have  ignored  it, 
but  as  the  tumult  and  the  shout- 
ing fill  the  air,  we  must  finally 
succumb  to  the  inevitable  'auto- 
mation' in  the  consumption  of  the 
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abundant  suppUes  which  abound 
in  this  our  automatic,  atomic  age. 
We  must  accept  the  horn  of  plenty 
which  technology  is  presenting  us, 
difficult  though  it  be  to  surren- 
der our  scarcity  concepts.  Take 
comfort  and  do  not  fear  this  thing 
too  greatly  for  we  are  an  adap- 
table animal  and  have  been  able 
to  conform  to  new  environments 
before  now. 

We  are  all  in  this  together  and 
will  have  to  meet  the  common 
problem  as  a  united  people,  not  a 
people  torn  assunder  with  witch 
hunts,  accusations  and  counter 
accusations,  suspecting  all  and 
sundry;  anti- American  against  the 
opposite  anti- American.  The  time 
has  come  for  American  to  become 
American  again  and  wrest  the 
spotlight  from  the  would-be  dem- 
agogues, who  can  only  succeed  in 
blinding  us  to  the  need  for  solv- 
ing the  greater  problem.  That  this 
self-annihilating  warfare  has  been 
joined  in  the  open  can  be  seen  in 
the  several  articles  on  the  subject 
appearing  in  the  same  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  We 
hope  the  struggle  will  be  dissolv- 
ed in  time  to  meet  the  onrushing 
tide  of  Automation,  Technological 
Unemployment  and  Abundance. 
— ^Ron  Morgan 
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Farewell  to  Europe 


'Stay  in  Germany  where  you  can  say  and  write  what  you  please,'  said 
the  youngest  and  brashest  of  the  students  as  we  sat  in  the  little  house 
near  the  prison  that  night,  and  nobody  thought  to  laugh  at  the  irony 
of  history.  — Kay  Boyle 


"O  Y  1949  a  change  had  come  in- 
^^  to  the  faces  of  Europeans 
when  they  spoke  of  America,  and 
my  forbears  seemed  to  feel  un- 
easy in  their  revolutionary  roles. 
In  19  51  scattered  editorials  ap- 
peared in  the  foreign  press,  and 
Europeans  asked  curiously,  in- 
credulously, about  'the  democra- 
tic tension'  in  America.  Which  of 
the  basic  freedoms  was  the  voice 
of  one  man  condenming,  they 
asked,  and  which  did  he  honor, 
and  —  far  graver  —  which  of  the 
freedoms  could  survive  his  daily 
abuse?  In  late  1952  and  early 
1953  the  press  of  England,  Ger- 
many, France — ^although  never 
one  organ  of  the  Communist 
Party — spoke  bitterly  of  this  man, 
an  American,  whose  name  was 
not  Eisenhower,  or  Dulles,  but 
something  quite  different  in  es- 
sence from  either  of  these. 

One  German  newspaper  editor, 
a  close  friend  for  several  years. 


and  a  tough,  seasoned  fighter  for 
democracy,  struck  the  table  with 
his  fist  and  said:  'If  there  is  an- 
other side  in  America  as  articu- 
late as  this  one  man's,  then  get 
more  and  more  evidence  of  it  to 
us  over  here.  I  don't  want  to  fill 
my  paper  with  the  reports  of  his 
accusations,  with  accounts  of  the 
suicides  of  honest  men.  I  want  to 
give  the  German  people  another 
America,  an  America  as  dynamic 
and  eloquent  as  his.  If  his  voice 

Something's  Getting  Warm,  Uncle 
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doesn't  speak  for  your  country- 
men, then  let  us  hear  other  voices 
ringing  out.  Only  Einstein,  once 
a  German  like  me,  spoke  loudly 
enough  for  us  to  catch  the  echo 
over  here.' 

'Don't  go  back  to  America  now,' 
a  Paris  concierge  I  have  known 
for  fifteen  years  said  to  me  in  the 
spring.  'It  isn't  your  country  any 
more';  and  because  of  the  silence 
that  fell  suddenly  around  us,  I 
believed  for  a  moment  that  my 
ancestors  had  died.  As  she  wash- 
ed the  tiles  of  the  entrance  hall 
or  peeled  the  potatoes  for  the 
soup  at  night,  the  concierge  spoke 
of  one  man  only,  and  it  was  not 
Pinay  or  Laniel  or  even  Mendes- 
France.  It  was  an  American,  and 
his  name  was  McCartair,  and  if 
he  didn't  like  the  look  of  your 
face,  he'd  subpoena  you  right  in 
off  the  street,  she  told  me.  'Stay 
away  from  America  the  way  the 
French  who  could  manage  it 
stayed  away  when  fascism  was  in 
the  saddle  here.  It  doesn't  last, 
fascism.  It's  a  corpse  that  the  am- 
bitious try  to  pump  the  blood  of 
life  in  every  now  and  then.  The 
French  people  will  see  it  doesn't 
get  any  more  transfusions  in  a 
hurry  here,'  she  said.  When  I 
spoke  of  other  Americans  to  her, 


she  shook  her  head,  and  she  pour- 
ed us  each  a  glass  of  wine  in  sym- 
pathy. 'There  is  only  Monsieur 
McCartair,'  she  said.  'There  is  no 
other  side.' 

For  over  four  years  I  taught  in 
a  women's  prison  in  Germany,  and 
the  director  of  the  prison  stands, 
a  clear,  pure  figure,  as  strong  as 
stone,  against  the  grimness  of  that 
place.  She  is  calm  and  proud,  wise 
and  humble,  and  gracious  as  few 
Germans  have  ever  sought  to  be. 
One  of  the  last  evenings  in  Eur- 
ope was  spent  in  her  small  house 
near  the  prison,  spent  in  talk,  as 
had  happened  so  many  times  be- 
fore, with  a  group  of  students 
from  the  local  university.  She 
said  to  me  then:  'Write  to  us  about 
the  other  America.  It  must  be 
there.' 

And  one  bold,  young  student  of 
political  economy  said  that  this 
'other  America'  on  whom  the 
common  people  of  Europe  had 
counted,  and  counted  still,  had  no 
press  even  in  America  to  speak 
for  it.  'The  same  kind  of  censor- 
ship through  indecision  is  taking 
place  in  America  now  as  once 
took  place  in  Germany,'  the  stu- 
dent said.  'People  can't  risk  los- 
ing their  jobs  by  buying  a  paper 
that  defends  the  freedom  of  the 
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individual.  So,  one  after  another, 
these  papers  die.  That's  what  hap- 
pened in  Germany  twenty  years 
ago;  so  the  other  side  was  never 
heard.  That's  what's  happening  in 
America  today.' 

'Tell  them  when  you  get  back,' 
said  the  director  of  t  h  e  prison, 
'that  we  had  our  demagogue  too, 
and  for  a  long  time  we  laughed 
about  him.  We  said  that  for  the 
German  people  he  was  an  impos- 
sibility. Tell  them  that  when  a 
dictator  came  to  power  in  Italy, 
we  said — out  of  our  national  con- 
tempt for  the  Italian  moral  fiber 
— that  we,  a  democratic  people, 
with  the  history  of  democratic 
trade  unions  like  a  strong  back- 
bone to  support  our  economic 
life,  could  never  be  emotionally 
swayed  as  they  had  been.  But 
little  by  little,  while  we  talked  of 
our  traditions,  the  demagogue 
talked  louder  and  our  civil  liber- 
ties narrowed,  narrowed,  narrow- 
ed, until  one  day  they  were  no 
longer  there.' 

'Stay  in  Germany  where  you 
can  say  and  write  what  you 
please,'  said  the  youngest  and 
brashest  of  the  students  as  we  sat 
in  the  little  house  near  the  prison 
that  night,  and  nobody  thought  to 
laugh  at  the  irony  of  history. 
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'Don't  go  back  to  America  un- 
til the  tide  has  changed,'  were  the 
words  written  in  a  letter  from 
England  that  I  carried  in  my  bag. 
'Don't  go  back  to  a  state  of  mind 
that  can  justify  a  military  treaty 
with  Franco  Spain  by  that  im- 
poverished word  "exp>ediency." 
And  a  message  from  a  Spaniard 
in  exile  in  the  south  of  France  lay 
beside  the  Englishwoman's  letter, 
and  it  said:  'Wait  to  return  until 
the  campaign  promises  have  been 
kept  by  your  President  concern- 
ing the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  the 
McCarran  Act.  The  air  in  Am- 
erica will  then  be  easier  to 
breathe.' And  the  voice  of  a  young 
Frenchman  came  across  the  fron- 
tier, saying  to  me:  'There  are 
periods  in  the  history  of  every 
country  when  there  is  no  course 
left  to  the  intelligent  citizen  but 
to  stay  away.' 

And  then,  as  if  they  had  been 
roused  from  sleep,  my  forbears 
stood  up  from  their  chairs.  The 
women  among  them  waited,  their 
eyes  fixed  gravely  on  me,  for  me 
to  speak,  but  the  men  walked 
back  and  forth  in  agitation,  and 
the  little  house  near  the  prison 
trembled  with  the  vehemence  of 
my  Irish  grandfather's  ire. 

'No,  this  is  the  time  to  return,' 
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I  said  to  the  German  students 
seated  in  the  room,  and  to  the 
Frenchman,  and  the  Spaniard, 
and  the  EngUshwoman,  who  were 
not  there.  'This  is  one  of  the  times 


in  history  when  one  must  go  back 
and  speak  out  with  those  of  the 
other  America  clearly  and  loudly 
enough  so  that  even  Europe  will 
hear.'  —Kay  Boyle 


*  PHILADELPHIA.— U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  said  here 
that  the  United  States  will  never  win  the  peace  if  it  continues  to  sacrifice  liberty 
'for  a  miserable  political  advantage  with  a  campaign  of  hate  and  suspicion.' 

Douglas  made  these  points  in  an  address  before  the  Friends  Quaker  Committee 
on  National  Legislation  : 

1.  'We  are  condemning  men  and  women  on  the  basis  of  hearsay,  innuendo  and 
guilt  by  association.' 

2.  'Reports  whose  sources  are  kept  secret 'and  never  disclosed  are  used  publicly 
to  condemn  and  destroy  people.' 

3.  'The  privacy  of  the  home  is  increasingly  invaded  by  wiretappers  whose  foot- 
steps are  never  heard.' 

4.  'A  Communist,  one  with  Communist  affiliations,  one  with  leftist  tenden- 
cies, a  Socialist,  a  Liberal,  or  just  a  plain  Yankee  who  does  not  like  this  business 
of  the  witch  hunt  and  who  shouts  his  protest — these  are  all  put  in  the  same  classi- 
fication.' 

5.  'America's  prestige  in  foreign  countries  has  declined  and  this  can  be  traced 
to  the  disrespect  we  have  shov/n  the  rights  of  man  here  at  home.' 

—Associated  Press 

*  NEW  YORK.— The  governing  body  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 
said  recently  that  'a  subtle  but  potent  assault  upon  basic  human  rights  is  now  in  pro- 
gress' in  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  church  charged,  'loyalty  to  truth'  is  being  sacrificed  for  propa- 
ganda purposes. 

In  what  was  described  as  an  extraordinary  action,  the  denomination's  general 
council  sent  to  its  8,000  pastors  and  2,500,000  members  a  letter  on  contemporary 
affairs,  asserting:   'Dangerous  developments  are  taking  place  in  our  national  life.' 

The  letter  charged  that  a  'cynical  attitude'  in  official  circles  was  discouraging 
attempts  to  settle  world  tensions  by  negotiation,  and  that  congressional  inquiries 
have  tended  to  'become  inquisitions.' 

'These  inquisitions,  which  find  their  historic  pattern  in  mediaeval  Spain  and  in 
tribunals  of  modem  totalitarian  states,  begin  to  constitute  a  threat  to  freedom  of 
thought  in  this  country,'  the  letter  said.  — Associated  Press 

*  WASHINGTON.— The  United  States  Army  will  cancel  contracts  worth  $500,- 
000,000  by  June  30,  a  high  defence  official  disclosed  recently. 

Harold  L.  Pearson,  deputy  under  secretary  of  the  army,  told  reporters  that  'the 
nation's  biggest  buyer  has  been  going  out  of  the  buying  market'  for  six  months  in 
an  effort  to  achieve  both  economy  and  efficiency  in  money  matters. — Associated  Press 

i^  OTTAWA. — Unemployment  insurance  payments  rose  to  $10,172,035  last  Novem- 
ber, compared  with  $7,603,667  in  October  and  $6,435,444  in  November,  1952. 

— Canadian  Press 
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Responsible  Citizenship 


While  we  cannot  speak  for  you  personally,  ample  documentation  in- 
dicates that  ynillion  of  North  Americans  are  muffing  their  responsibili- 
ties as  citizens.  They  are  failing  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  their  affairs  are  being  managed. 


H  RE  you  a  responsible  citizen? 
^  ^  Do  you  take  a  decisive,  active 
role  in  managing  your  nation's 
affairs? 

In  all  likelihood  your  response 
to  the  above  questions  will  be  an 
immediate  and  unqualified  'Yes 
...  of  course  I  am  and  I  do!'  Hav- 
ing answered  thus  affirmatively, 
you  will  proceed  to  support  your 
stand  with  abundant  testimony  on 
how  you  have  consistently  polled 
at  all  political  elections  within 
your  district  and  voted  for  the 
various  candidates  you  considered 
best  for  the  different  governmen- 
tal capacities. 

What  did  you  do  after  that? 

While  we  cannot  speak  for  you 
personally,  ample  documentation 
indicates  that  milHons  of  North 
Americans  are  muffing  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens.  They 
are  failing  to  pay  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  their 
Continent's  affairs  are  being  man- 
aged. They  vote  a  body  of  legisla- 
tors to  office,  then  for  the  most 


part  wash  their  hands  of  govern- 
mental affairs  until  the  next  elec- 
tion—  when  the  same  rigmarole 
starts  all  over  again.  Meanwhile 
the  elected  are  left  pretty  well  to 
their  own  resources  to  make  or 
break  laws  with  little  or  no  re- 
gard to  their  constituent's  wishes. 
More  often  they  represent  millions 
of  dollars  than  millions  of  people. 

Yet  they  are  no  more  to  blame 
for  the  frequently  ensuing  chaos 
than  their  electors.  Can  they  be 
blamed  for  coveting  a  cushy  gov- 
ernment job  enhanced  by  the 
juicy  plum  of  a  fat  salary?  No.  If 
oratory  and  political  propaganda 
can  achieve  for  them  their  objec- 
tives, they  will  use  these  and 
other  media  to  the  ultimate  capa- 
city .  .  .  even  though  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  respective  jobs  is  prac- 
tically nil. 

The  dereliction  of  the  public  in 
voting  functional  incompetents  to 
responsible  positions  constitutes 
an  act  of  treason!  In  placing  these 
people  in  positions  of  importance 
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to  the  physical  operation  of  the 
Continent,  the  citizenry  is  dan- 
gerously negligent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  social  responsibili- 
ties. 

North  Americans  are  endowing 
with  administrative  authority 
persons  who  are  more  often  noted 
for  their  oratorical  prowess  than 
their  ability  to  do  the  jobs  given 
to  them  .  .  .  persons  with  little  or 
no  understanding  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  functional  control  of  so 
complex  a  physical  mechanism  as 
exists  on  this  Continent.  Very 
often  the  voters  are  far  more  able 
to  do  the  specific  jobs  than  those 
elected  to  them. 

Once  again  we  ask:  Are  you  a 
responsible  citizen? 

There  was  a  time  in  our  history 
when  events  moved  so  slowly  that 
it  did  not  particularly  matter  if 
the  wrong  person  were  put  in  a 
certain  job  .  .  .  political  or  other- 
wise. He  could  probably  bungle 
along  for  some  time  without  caus- 
ing serious  damage  to  the  existing 
social  fabric. 

Yesterday  the  illiterate  peasant 
could  drive  his  oxcart  along  a 
rocky  road  without  even  watch- 
ing where  he  was  going.  The  oxen 
probably  knew  the  way.  What  if 
a  wheel  did  happen  to  hit  an  ex- 
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tra  large  rock  and  come  loose?  It 
couldn't  do  much  damage  because 
they  were  travelling  only  two  or 
three  miles  per  hour  anyway.  The 
peasant  could  likely  fix  the 
trouble  after  a  little  tinkering 
around,  then  go  back  to  the  sleep 
from  which  he  had  been  rudely 
but  harmlessly  awakened. 

The  pilot  of  today's  supersonic 
jet  airplane  faces  a  far  different 
situation.  In  the  first  place,  he 
himself  is  a  highly  trained  tech- 
nician. Flying  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound  he  must  be  wide 
awake  and  constantly  alert  to 
meet  all  exigencies  likely  to  arise. 
An  error  in  judgment  or  a  mech- 
anical defect  in  his  craft  can 
rapidly  result  in  his  being  splat- 
tered all  over  the  landscape  .  .  . 
and  the  chances  of  his  personal 
survival  are  remote. 

The  oxcart  and  the  jet  plane 
are  quite  representative  of  their 
respective  eras.  Our  modem  so- 
cial fabric  differs  vastly  from  that 
of  a  century  ago,  with  the  differ- 
ence being  principally  one  of  velo- 
city. There  has  been  a  fabulous 
acceleration  in  the  rate  of  doing 
work  in  this  time  .  .  .  especially 
since  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
Century. 

From  the  slow  tempo  of  the 
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strictly  handtool  age  our  methods 
of  production  have  speeded  up  to 
the  point  where  they  are  augur- 
ing the  complete  abolition  of  man- 
power in  the  near  future  as  a 
source  of  energy  in  the  installa- 
tion of  certain  already  blueprint- 
ed automatic  factories.  Even  much 
of  the  supervisory  work  of  these 
factories  will  be  done  mechani- 
cally by  recently  developed  elec- 
tronic devices,  more  familiarly 
known  as  the  'electric  eye'.  Such 
personnel  as  will  be  on  the  job 
will  be  men  trained  to  do  precise 
work  as  scientists,  technicians 
and  engineers.  Since  they  will  not 
take  actual  part  in  the  production 
processes,  their  main  function  will 
be  to  keep  the  machinery  in  good 
running  order. 

The  services  of  these  technically 
trained  people  are  indispensable 
to  North  Americans  today.  Whe- 
ther they  be  in  production,  trans- 
portation, communications,  or 
scientific  research  laboratories,  it 
is  they  who  must  administer  the 
affairs  of  this  Continent  in  t  h  e 
future.  Politicians  have  no  place 
in  the  scheme  whatsoever. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  function- 
al are  yet  fully  aware  of  their 
responsibilities  as  citizens.  In- 
deed, away  from  their  jobs  they 


are  as  apathetic  as  everyone  else 
concerning  matters  of  social  ad- 
ministration. On  an  election  day, 
for  instance,  the  technical  direc- 
tor of  a  hydroelectric  power  pro- 
ject supplying  electricity  to  a  vast 
area  and  a  multitude  of  activities 
will  likely  take  time  off  from  his 
very  functional  post  to  vote  into 
office  a  politician  who  eventually 
becomes  electric  pK)wer  adminis- 
trator even  though  he  hasn't  a 
glimmering  of  electrical  knowl- 
edge. Such  a  situation  would  be 
comical  were  it  not  so  tragic  in 
its  social  consequences. 

Occurrences  of  this  nature  are 
too  frequent  to  rate  as  coinci- 
dence. 

The  high-powered  diesel  train 
of  North  American  society  is 
headed  pell-mell  down  the  tortu- 
ous railroad  to  destruction  with 
a  madman  at  the  controls  in  the 
cab,  while  a  competent  engineer 
reclines  comfortably  and  uncon- 
cernedly reading  a  book  in  one  of 
the  plush  coaches  behind.  He  had 
better  become  aware  soon  of  the 
danger  facing  himself  and  the 
other  passengers  while  there  is 
yet  time  for  him  to  prevent  a  de- 
railment with  its  consequent  de- 
vestating  crash  into  the  abyss  of 
chaos  below. 
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Technocracy  Inc.  urges  all  North 
Americans,  and  especially  the 
functionally  competent  techni- 
cians and  scientists  who  have 
made  our  Continent  what  it  is,  to 
reappraise  their  present  position 
both  from  the  aspect  of  the  un- 
paralleled technologically- wrought 
capacity  for  abundance  and  the 
bottle-neck  properties  of  the  pol- 
itico-economic Price  System  con- 
trols superimposed  thereon.  Com- 
pare them.  Hardly  more  than  a 
cursory  examination  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  two  aspects  of 
our  social  operation  are  so  far  out 
of  line  with  each  other  as  to  be 
irreconcilable.  What  can  be  done 
about  it  ? 

It  would  be  pointless  for  the 
technicians,  scientists  and  engin- 
eers to  replace  the  present  incum- 
bents of  political  office  since  pK)l- 
itics  itself  is  but  an  archaic  frag- 
ment of  the  outmoded  Price  Sys- 
tem. Putting  them  in  charge  of 
the  present  political  system,  what- 
ever its  hue,  would  be  a  waste  of 
their  talents  just  as  it  would  be  to 
put  a  jet  pilot  on  the  seat  of  the 
old  oxcart.  The  two  simply  don't 
go  together. 

To  claim  ignorance  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  can  hardly  be 
excused.   For   some   years   now 


Technocracy  Inc.  has  been  hold- 
ing public  lectures,  conducting 
study  classes  and  selling  litera- 
ture (unsubsidized  by  advertis- 
ing) all  to  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing the  people  of  North  America 
with  its  answer  to  which  no  one 
has  yet  posed  a  factual  refutation. 
Specifically  designed  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  high-energy  civil- 
ization after  years  of  preliminary 
research,  Technocracy's  program 
would  place  the  most  functionally 
responsible  and  capable  personnel 
right  where  they  belong — at  the 
top  of  the  control  mechanism. 

If  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  we  suggest  that  you  hasten  to 
your  nearest  Section  of  Technoc- 
cracy  Inc.  and  acquire  all  the 
available  information  on  this  ex- 
tremely vital  subject.  Study  the 
program  along  with  other  citizens 
and  participate  with  them  in  the 
various  functions  common  to  any 
Technocracy  Section.  In  so  doing 
you  will  acquire  a  first-hand  un- 
derstanding of  the  vertical  align- 
ment method  of  promotion  which 
automatically  places  the  most 
capable  personnel  in  the  most  re- 
sponsible positions. 

You  will  learn  a  new  meaning 
of  responsible  citizenship. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 
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A  Mature  Civilization 


Our  civilization  in  North  America  has  reached  its  maturity  and  it  is 
time  we  reaped  the  harvest  which  is  waiting  for  us.  The  harvest  will 
be  a  happy,  healthy  life  for  each  and  every  citizen  as  he  enjoys  the 
abundance  we  have  learned  to  produce. 


I 


"PHYSICAL  growth  of  any  kind 
■*■  progresses  from  the  earliest 
beginning  of  the  given  organism, 
through  one  stage  or  phase  of  hfe 
after  another  to  maturity.  Some 
types  of  living  organisms  follow 
an  even  pattern,  with  few  if  any 
variations  or  deviations  from  the 
given  path.  Others  are  erratic  in 
their  life  cycle,  they  will  progress 
rapidly  for  a  time  and  then  slow 
up  or  come  to  a  complete  stop, 
only  to  suddenly  spurt  ahead  and 
reach  maturity  unexpectedly. 
Sometimes  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment is  upset  entirely  by  en- 
vironmental factors  and  the  spe- 
cies never  reaches  maturity,  or 
does  so  in  a  stunted  and  unnatur- 
al manner.  To  make  the  picture 
more  clear  and  understandable 
we  will  take  a  few  examples  of 
various  species  of  plants  and  fac- 
tors which  can  and  frequently  do 
affect  their  life  and  growth. 

An  example  of  a  life  cycle  which 
goes  through  various  phases  of 
course  is  the  caterpillar,  which  is 
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first  an  egg,  then  a  larva  which 
grows  into  the  well  known  cater- 
pillar. There  its  life  cycle  is  in- 
terrupted while  it  Hes  in  the  pupa 
stage,  from  which  it  emerges  in 
an  entirely  different  form,  for  it 
has  been  transformed  from  the 
lowly,  destructive  and  unwanted 
caterpillar  into  a  beautiful  butter- 

fly. 

A  tree,  on  the  other  hand,  grows 
slowly  without  any  marked 
change  in  state.  It  does  however 
grow  in  spurts,  with  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  its  early  life,  slowing 
down  as  it  develops,  and  answer- 
ing to  adverse  or  favorable  cir- 
cumstances of  its  environment.  It 
will  grow  rapidly  in  a  wet  year 
and  almost  cease  to  grow  during 
a  drought.  It  may  continue  on  for 
years  to  final  maturity,  it  may  be 
struck  by  lightning  and  be  en- 
tirely destroyed,  or  be  attacked 
by  a  virus  which  causes  it  to  be- 
come a  stunted,  grotesque  and 
useless  bit  of  vegetation. 

In  the  cereal  crops,  wheat,  bar- 
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ley,  rye  and  oats,  for  instance,  we 
find  a  sensitive  response  to  en- 
vironmental factors.  Type  of  soil, 
amount  of  moisture,  weather  con- 
ditions and  even  the  depth  below 
the  surface  to  which  the  seed  is 
planted  play  important  parts  in 
their  life.  Under  ideal  conditions 
they  each  will  reach  maturity  in 
a  certain  number  of  days  with 
little  variation  from  year  to  year. 
A  change  in  conditions  of  climate, 
even  from  one  area  of  the  coun- 
try to  another,  will  alter  the  pat- 
tern however,  and  cause  them  to 
take  more  or  fewer  days  from 
seeding  to  harvest.  Then  again 
they  are  sometimes  beset  by  a 
growth  which  through  some  un- 
usual process  causes  the  kernels 
so  affected  to  grow,  not  into  ker- 
nels of  oats,  rye,  wheat  or  barley, 
but  into  ergot  or  smut,  which  is 
not  only  useless,  but  very  harm- 
ful. In  that  case,  although  reach- 
ing maturity  it  is  not  in  the  form 
intended,  they  do  not  reach  the 
goal  for  which  they  started  and 
become  instead  of  a  boon  to  Man, 
one  of  his  hindrances  and  annoy- 
ances. 

We  come  now  to  that  species 
which  has  attained  the  most  spec- 
tacular growth  of  any,  the  human 
species,  'Man'.  He  has  progressed 


not  only  physically  but  mentally 
and  culturally.  He  has  not  been 
content  to  build  his  body,  to  im- 
prove his  mental  processes  and 
to  make  the  most  of  his  environ- 
ment. He  has  built  a  physical  cul- 
ture and  has  even  altered  his  en- 
vironment when  he  found  it  could 
be  to  his  advantage. 

He  started  out  on  an  even  basis 
with  all  the  other  animal  species 
of  the  environment,  he  had  no 
more  than  they,  and  because  of 
his  puny  physique  much  less  than 
many.  He  was  a  discontented  ani- 
mal however,  and  was  never  sat- 
isfied with  what  the  environment 
offered.  As  a  consequence  he  for- 
ged ahead  of  his  fellow  creatures 
and  slowly,  with  many  setbacks 
and  periods  of  stagnation,  arrived 
in  a  civilized  state.  By  a  series  of 
circumstances  which  are  too  de- 
tailed and  lengthy  to  go  into  here, 
we,  the  human  species,  find  our- 
selves in  the  20th  century  with  all 
its  improved  environment  and  dif- 
ferent set  of  conditions  to  any 
known  by  previous  civilizations 
or  peoples  that  have  existed  on 
this  planet. 

Our  progress  too  was  exceed- 
ingly slow  at  first,  and  in  fact 
from  the  dawn  of  history  until 
the  year  1830   A.D.   our  growth 
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had  been  so  gradual  that  one,  or 
even  two  generations  experien- 
ced so  slight  a  change  in  environ- 
ment that  they  lived  their  lives 
and  died  knowing  nothing  new  or 
radically  different  in  the  way  of 
doing  things.  Of  course,  through 
the  several  thousands  of  years  of 
recorded  history,  and  the  million 
or  more  years  before  that  during 
which  we  know  Man  existed, 
there  was  progress,  and  in  that 
great  length  of  time  it  was  even- 
tually observable. 

From  the  year  1830  onward  our 
progression  accelerated,  and  was 
began  to  forge  ahead  at  a  com- 
pound interest  rate  of  growth.  The 
change  in  rate  was  no  sheer  acci- 
dent, nor  was  it  caused  by  a 
change  in  Man's  desire  or  ability. 
There  is  an  observable  cause, 
which,  started  years  before,  had 
by  that  time  made  itself  felt  in 
the  physical  processes  of  doing 
work.  That  factor  was  the  intro- 
duction and  improvement  of  en- 
gines which  utilized  fuel  in  larger 
quantities  than  the  human  engine 
had  ever  been  capable  of  consum- 
ing. In  other  words,  mechanical 
engines,  first  steam  powered,  then 
the  internal  combustion  type, 
were  converting  fossil  fuels  into 
mechanical  energy,  and  so  doing 


work.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  phase  in  Man's  cultural 
growth,  and  because  he  was  able 
to  produce  the  physical  necessi- 
ties of  life  in  greater  volume  his 
rate  of  progress  accelerated. 

Because  of  this  new  found 
source  of  power  he  was  able  to 
do  work  and  accomplish  tasks 
which  the  only  known  means  of 
bygone  days  —  human  muscles  — 
had  been  unable  to  do.  When  the 
North  American  Continent  was 
settled  those  fortunate  individuals 
who  had  made  it  their  home  found 
sources  of  energy  in  such  supply 
that  in  the  intervening  years  they 
have  built  the  greatest  technolo- 
gical civilization  in  the  world. 
Business  has  boomed  and  with 
minor  oscillations  and  one  major 
slump  has  risen  to  heights  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  average  citi- 
zen. Our  business  leaders,  our 
economists  and  politicians  tell  us 
we  will  go  on  to  new  heights,  that 
we  have  only  begun  to  produce, 
and  they  foresee,  or  pretend  to 
foresee,  a  future  in  which  our 
production  expands  many  fold, 
and  businesses  increase  their 
operations  constantly. 

In  spite  of  these  predictions  by 
men  who  are  portrayed  as  compe- 
tent, informed  leaders,  and  even 
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though  we  see  the  production  still 
on  the  upswing,  Technocracy  Inc. 
is  warning  of  a  major  depression. 
The  Technocrats  say  our  economy 
is  in  for  trouble,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  Price  System  method  of 
loperation  is  in  danger  of  disrup- 
tion or  complete  stagnation.  Some- 
one either  doesn't  know  what  he 
is  talking  about,  or  is  deliberately 
fooling  the  public,  hiding  from 
them  facts  of  the  matter  for  some 
reason  or  other.  The  businessmen, 
the  economists  and  politicians  are 
in  the  pubHc  eye.  They  are  known, 
and  people  are  wont  to  listen  to 
them.  Nonetheless,  Technocracy 
will  continue  to  come  out  with 
the  same  information,  will  con- 
tinue the  same  uncompromising 
statements,  and  do  all  it  can  to 
bring  a  message  to  the  citizens  of 
this  Continent. 

We  know  we  are  correct,  for 
upon  analysis  we  find  it  is  a 
physical  thing  with  which  we 
deal,  and  it  therefore  follows  a 
measurable  and  unidirectional 
path.  By  the  use  of  steadily  im- 
proving technology,  powered  by 
the  fossil  fuels  below  the  surface, 
and  the  flowing  water  of  the  many 
mountain  streams,  we  have  fa- 
shioned the  mineral  resources  of 
North  America  into  the  greatest 


technological  operation  on  earth. 
We  have  given  to  the  people  who 
live  here  a  standard  of  living 
higher  than  any  peoples  of  the 
world.  We  have  trained  men  and 
women  who  can  and  constantly 
do  operate  the  industrial  equip- 
ment so  the  supply  of  necessities 
is  maintained.  We  have  a  mighty 
Continent,  and  we  have  capable 
people  here,  and  yet,  we  have 
troubles  galore!  Things  don't  go 
as  smoothly  as  they  should,  we 
have  citizens  in  privation  and 
want,  our  health  standards  and 
facilities  are  inadequate,  the  edu- 
cational institutions  constantly 
behind  the  demand  upon  their 
services.  The  traffic  problem  is 
rapidly  worsening  and  becoming 
a  nightmare  to  motorists  and  pe- 
destrians alike.  In  the  face  of 
that,  the  contrast  between  what 
we  could  have  and  what  we  do 
actually  experience,  it  is  small 
wonder  anyone  who  has  analysed 
the  situation  says  there  is  some- 
thing amiss  with  the  social  con- 
trol. 

Technocracy  has  analysed  the 
problem  and  come  up  with  an- 
swers which  do  not  parallel  those 
of  the  Price  System  apologists — 
the  businessman,  the  politician, 
the  ecclesiastic  and  the  would-be 
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chiseler  who  is  hoping  to  some- 
how come  out  on  top.  Whereas 
they  extoll  the  virtues  and  won- 
ders of  the  present  system  while 
predicting  that  it  will  constantly 
grow  and  build  bigger  and  better 
as  the  years  roll  on  ad-infinitum, 
never  apparently  reaching  a  peak, 
the  Technocrats  explain  that  this 
being  a  physical  growth  must  of 
necessity  follow  the  physical  laws. 

Now,  according  to  physical 
laws,  any  growth  starts  slowly, 
accelerates  faster  and  faster  un- 
til it  begins  to  slow  down  and  fin- 
ally to  level  off.  Then  it  may  de- 
cline sHghtly  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant level,  such  as  a  population 
growth  where  the  births  balance 
the  deaths.  It  may  dechne  until 
it  finally  reaches  zero,  for  the 
growth  may  die,  as  a  tree  dies.  It 
never  however  continues  to  grow 
indefinitely.  It  cannot,  for  it  fin- 
ally reaches  an  apex,  the  culmin- 
ation or  maturity.  Man  himself, 
being  a  physical  organism  follows 
pattern  number  two,  and  his  final 
state  is  that  from  whence  he 
sprung. 

We  cannot  then  expect  our  in- 
dustrial growth  to  continue  up- 
ward indefinitely.  Even  though 
our  ability  to  buy  goods  produced 
is  somehow  maintained,  the  physi- 


cal hmit  of  consumption  is  finally 
reached.  Today  on  this  Continent 
that  limit  is  being  approached  in 
some  lines — automobiles,  for  ex- 
ample. If  all  the  cars  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  parked  bumper  to 
bumper  they  would  circle  the 
globe  three  times.  A  nice  parking 
problem!  There  is  today  nearly 
one  car  for  every  quahfied  driver. 
And  the  automobile  industry  is 
still  building  them,  and  planning 
on  continuing.  They  have  to  if 
they  wish  to  stay  in  business.  We 
not  only  have  one  radio  for  every 
home,  we  have  several,  and  on 
the  farms  they  have  them  in  the 
bams. 

In  the  farm  line  we  have  moun- 
tains of  wheat,  storehouses  full  of 
butter,  eggs  and  meat.  Yet  it 
looks  as  though  there  will  be  a 
bumper  crop  this  year,  and  the 
government  is  charged  with  the 
respK)nsibility  of  taking  the  pro- 
duce off  the  farmer's  hands  at  a 
set  price.  That  the  government 
will  have  to  go  into  the  wheat 
business  in  a  big  way  again  this 
year  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  four  major  wheat  producing 
countries  of  the  world,  Canada, 
U.S.,  Australia  and  the  Argentine 
together  have  just  twice  the 
amount  of  wheat  in  storage  that 
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they  had  this  time  last  year.  You 
see,  wheat  growing  is  an  industry 
which  lends  itself  particularly 
well  to  the  technological  method. 
If  that  is  the  condition  now,  given 
favorable  weather  conditions, 
what  will  it  be  a  year  hence? 

No,  we  cannot  continue  as  we 
have  been  doing,  and  yet  the  poli- 
tical, business  leadership  knows 
of  no  other  way.  The  Price  Sys- 
tem is  predicated  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  profit,  and  in  order  to 
operate  at  a  profit  any  and  all  in- 
dustry and  production  must  in- 
crease at  a  rate  of  seven  percent 
per  annum.  In  some  instances  it 
is  interesting  to  ponder  whether 
that  method  will  succeed  first  in 
completely  swamping  us  in  goods, 
or  whether  the  natural  resources 
out  of  which  the  consumer  goods 
are  being  made  will  give  out  first. 
We  are  turning  our  irreplaceable 
natural  resources  into  goods  for 
which  there  are  no  consumers,  in 
order  to  keep  alive  a  system  that 
does  no  one  any  particular  good. 
Yes,  no  one,  for  even  those  who 
are  successful  today,  and  have  a 
fortune  at  their  disposal,  are  vic- 
tims of  a  system  that  cannot  pro- 
vide a  healthy,  happy  atmosphere 
for  any  of  our  citizens.  They  too 
live  among  the  stench  and  filth  of 


sewers  which  open  into  our 
oceans  adjacent  to  swimming 
beaches.  Even  they  must  buck  the 
nightmare  of  traffic,  and  often  be- 
come victims  of  a  tragic  accident 
caused  by  highpowered  cars  on 
inadequate  roads.  They  pay  in 
broken  homes  for  a  society  which 
never  teaches,  and  seldom  even 
permits  normal  relationships  and 
associations.  Their  wealth  itself 
becomes  a  sword  that  divides  by 
mistrust  and  worry,  those  who 
should  live  in  harmony  and  hap- 
piness. 

Amidst  all  the  confusion  and 
worry  today,  of  businessmen 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  financial 
ruin,  of  farm.ers  standing  amongst 
their  unsalable  produce,  and  of 
families  forced  to  exist  on  a  pit- 
tance, the  organization  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  stands  out  as  the  only 
group  which  knows  what  to  do 
about  the  whole  mess.  Technoc- 
racy points  out  that  what  we 
really  need  and  actually  want  is 
security  and  leisure  to  enjoy  the 
relatively  short  span  of  years  at 
our  disposal.  Our  physical  en- 
vironment on  this  Continent  has 
finally  made  that  possible,  but  we 
are  so  confused  we  think  we 
would  rather  fight  and  haggle  in 
business  operations  for  a  p  u  n  y 
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profit  in  dollars,  which  can  at  the 
best  supply  a  scarcity. 

Our  civilization  in  North  Am- 
erica has  reached  its  maturity  and 
it  is  time  we  reaped  the  harvest 
which  is  waiting  for  us.  The  har- 
vest will  be  a  happy,  healthy  life 
for  each  and  every  citizen  as  he 
enjoys  the  things  we  have  learn- 
ed to  produce  and  maintain.  The 
healthful  food  in  plentiful  supply, 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  main- 
tain our  health,  how  to  combat 
disease.  We  have  the  mechanical 
knowledge  to  build  proper  sew- 
age disposal  plants  so  our  sources 
of  water  are  not  fouled  to  cause 
sickness  among  us.  We  know  how 
to  maintain  fertile  soil  so  the 
crops  we  produce  will  contain  the 
necessary  vitamins  and  minerals, 
and  we  know  how  to  cook  those 
foods  so  nearly  every  drop  of  nu- 
trient is  saved. 

All  these  things  and  many  more 
could  be  the  harvest  we  reap,  and 
by  inteUigent  methods  it  can  be  a 
perpetual  harvest,  as  in  a  forest 
management  program.  For  our 
natural  resources  would  be  hus- 
banded and  utihzed  in  a  manner 
to  ensure  their  supply  for  many 
generations  to  come.  A  harvest 


day  after  day  and  year  after  year, 
without  endangering  the  health 
of  the  parent  plant — ^the  Conti- 
nent of  North  America. 

We  can  do  this  only  by  using  a 
system  other  than  the  Price  Sys- 
tem now  in  use.  A  system  which 
would  be  dependent  on  op>eration 
and  distribution  rather  than  on 
uncontrolled  production  and 
salesmanship  to  anyone  who  has 
the  price.  In  other  words,  Tech- 
nocracy's plan  for  distributing  an 
abundance  to  the  citizens  who 
Hve  on  this  land  area. 

The  alternative  is  the  continua- 
tion of  a  system  that  knows  only 
more  production  to  the  peril  of  all 
those  things  necessary  for  our 
future  life,  to  waste  that  produc- 
tion in  any  way  known,  prefer- 
ably through  wars,  so  more  can 
be  produced  for  a  profit.  If  that 
is  kept  up  much  longer  we  will  be 
left  with  a  denuded  Continent 
and  find  ourselves  once  more 
fighting  a  scarcity,  like  the  teem- 
ing millions  in  Asia.  Think  it 
oyer.  North  Americans,  this  Con- 
tinent is  our  heritage  and  we  and 
our  children  would  like  to  be 
around  for  a  long  time  yet ! 

— Ed  Broderick 


^♦^ 
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'Cockeyed  Lunacy' 

Can't  get  over  that  story  from 
Washington  about  the  govern- 
ment's surplus  of  butter — 131,000 
tons  of  it  at  the  last  count  and 
another  thousand  tons  piling  up 
every  day.  And  nobody  knows 
what  to  do  about  it ! 

Which  makes  you  wonder  anew 
at  the  cockeyed  lunacy  of  the  so- 
called  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  fallacy  that  prices  'find  their 
own  level.' 

Truth  is  that  the  price  level  on 
all  products  which  may  be  held 
in  storage  is  rigidly  maintained 
until  the  last  collapse  of  purchas- 
ing power.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
if  prices  really  fluctuated  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
butter  would  be  at  a  competitive 
price  with  margarine. 

The   real  story  is  that  butter, 

like  South  African  diamonds,   is 

hoarded  to  maintain  a  false  price. 

— Columnist  Jack  Scott 

Depression  Ahead 

People  are  optimistic  today  just 
as  they  were  in  '29.  Actually  I 
think  we're  in  a  worse  position. 

People  are  'buying  crazy'  but 
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they're  buying  on  credit.  The  con- 
sumer has  extended  himself  fur- 
ther than  ever  before.  As  soon  as 
things  tighten  up  they  won't  be 
able  to  meet  payments  and  that 
stuff  will  come  on  the  market. 

Once  it  starts,  the  thing  is  going 
to  pinwheel.  People  put  a  lot  of 
faith  in  government  spending  to 
bail  us  out  but  that  can  only  be  a 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

Actually  you  have  a  combina- 
tion of  dangerous  circumstances 
— reduction  in  arms  spending  and, 
more  important,  the  normal  tail- 
end  of  a  boom  cycle. 
— Jim  Marr,  retired  economist  of 
a  leading  Wall  Street  firm  and 
former  financial  editor  of  the  New 
York  Journal  American.  (Mr. 
Marr  is  on  record  as  predicting 
the  1929  debacle.) 

An  Automatic  World 

According  to  a  scientific  friend 
of  mine,  one  day  we  will  have  an 
automatic  lawnmower  which  will 
cUp  away  while  we  sit  on  the 
front  stoop  and  shout  instructions 
about  how  to  miss  the  trees,  hed- 
ges and  petunias. 

John  E.   Haines   isn't   kidding. 
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He  is  a  vice-president  of  Minnea- 
polis Honeywell,  and  mostly  is 
interested  in  plastics  and  elec- 
tronics. 

'There  is  an  automatic  lawn- 
mower  in  the  works,'  he  said.  'It 
will  be  smart  enough  to  skip  the 
flowers  on  the  lawn  and  cut  down 
the  grass  instead.  All  by  electron- 
ics. 

'We  are  entering  an  automatic 
world  where  electronics  will  do 
things  for  us  we  cannot  now  ima- 
gine/ he  said.  'The  engineer  is 
coming  into  his  own. 

'He  is  going  to  be  the  man  of 
the  hour.  He  is  going  to  improve 
our  standard  of  living,  our  health 
and  our  comfort.' 

— H.  W.  Nichols,  BUP 

Machines  and  Men 

When  automation  becomes  gen- 
eral and  its  benefits  are  widely 
shared,  Lewis  Mumford  has  said: 
'Men  will  be  back  once  more  in 
an  Eden-like  state.  The  ritual  of 
leisure  will  replace  the  ritual  of 
work.  Work  itself  will  become  a 
kind  of  game.' 

Those  who  agree  with  him  feel 
that  the  new  industrial  age  can, 
indeed,   be   a   glorious   one.   Men 


will  produce  more  and  work 
shorter  hours  to  do  it.  All  menial 
and  routine  tasks  will  be  done  by 
machines,  leaving  rnen  free  to 
live  up  to  their  highest  potentiali- 
ties as  thinkers  and  creators.  Com- 
bined with  other  developments 
now  on  the  technological  horizon 
— unlimited  energy  from  the  sun, 
unlimited  supplies  of  fresh  water 
from  the  sea,  unlimited  raw  mate- 
rials produced  synthetically — 
they  can  make  human  want  obso- 
lete.       —Platform,  October,  1953 

'Mere  Makeshifts' 

Neither  of  the  ideologies  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  for  power 
on  this  earth  today  offers  human- 
kind anything  approaching  a 
really  good  way  of  life.  Both  have 
got  plenty  of  holes  in  them.  Both 
are  mere  makeshifts. 

Marxism  and  capitalism,  as  they 
are  popularly  understood,  are  a 
hundred  years  out  of  date.  They 
are  not  geared  to  the  atomic  age. 

Our  political  systems  are  a  mis- 
erable failure  when  measured  up 
to  the  scientific  age  we  have  now 
entered. 

We'd  better  do  something  about 
it.      — Vancouver  Daily  Province 
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WHAT? 

^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere- 
tAt  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

tAt  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  membe.  to  his  local  Section. 

*  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
US.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN  ? 

-^Ar  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  'I'iiis  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  'I'echnocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing  ! 

WHO? 

ir  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  irfe.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible- 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

ic  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife—  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


TECHMRM 


Whatever  the  fulure  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

—Encyclopedia  Americana 
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Implications  of  the  Hydrogen  Komb 

The  race  is  on  to  determine  which  side  can  first  achieve  the  formula 
for  blowing  up  the  whole  earth.  We  may  well  ask,  What  social  objec- 
tive is  worth  such  a  contemplated  orgy  of  destruction?  The  answer 
is:  None. 


ON  NOVEMBER  2,  1952,  the 
United  States  exploded  a 
'thermonuclear  device'  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean;  and  this  inaugurated 
a  new  age  in  the  era  of  super- 
explosives.  Then,  in  August,  1953, 
the  Russians  exploded  a  compar- 
able test  'device'  in  Siberia.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  Russian 
'device'  was  more  advanced  from 
the  research  standpoint  than  the 
American  'device'  and  much 
cheaper  to  produce.  Since  then, 
the  United  States  has  made  a 
frantic  effort  to  catch  up  with  the 
Russians,  if  not  get  ahead  of  them. 
From  reports  of  the  recent  'tests' 
in  the  Pacific,  it  is  evident  that 
we  have  made  some  'improve- 
ments' in  the  H-Bomb;  however, 
we  do  not  know  what  'progress' 
the  Russians  may  also  have  made 
in  the  meantime. 

The  recent  explosions  in  t  h  e 
Pacific  were  timed,  shall  we  say 
'coincidentally,'  with  preparations 
for  an  international  conference  in 
Geneva — called   to   discuss  peace 
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and  war  in  east  Asia.  No  doubt, 
they  were  intended  to  serve, 
among  other  things,  as  a  coercive 
argument  in  support  of  Freedom 
versus  Slavery. 

Thus,  the  race  is  on  to  deter- 
mine which  side  can  first  achieve 
the  formula  for  blowing  up  the 
whole  earth,  or  at  least,  for  turn- 
ing half  its  surface  into  glass — 
all  of  this  in  a  childish  effort  to 
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gain  a  'point  of  strength'  from 
which  to  launch  threats  and  ulti- 
matums. 

What  to  do  about  the  'thermo- 
nuclear devices,'  now  that  they 
have  been  produced,  is  a  question 
that  has  been  given  no  satisfac- 
tory answer. 

It  is  admitted  that,  if  Hydrogen 
Bombs  are  used  as  war  weapons, 
the  destruction  would  be  fantas- 
tic, with  the  civilians  furnishing 
most  of  the  casualties,  and  there 
is  a  grave  danger  that  most  if  not 
all  centers  of  civilization  would 
be  destroyed.  We  may  well  ask. 
What  social  objective  is  worth 
such  an  orgy  of  destruction?  The 
answer,  of  course,  is:  None.  The 
motives  of  those  who  clamor  for 
the  immediate  use  of  Hydrogen 
weapons  He  deeper  than  the  prob- 
ability of  any  recognizable  social 
gain  to  be  derived  therefrom.  The 
deeper  motives  are  based  on  pho- 
bias and  hates  that  deaden  all 
reason.  But  there  is  an  efflores- 
cence of  motivation  which  is  the 
same  as  in  all  wars — hoi>e  for  an 
easy  and  quick  means  of  getting 
at  the  loot. 

In  the  United  States,  at  least, 
the  motivation  of  greed  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hydrogen  Bomb.  The 


cost  of  production  is  fantastic  in 
terms  of  energy  and  rare  metals 
consumed.  This  means  that  some- 
one is  making  huge  profits  on  the 
stock  market  and  commodity  ex- 
change. It  enables  the  govern- 
ment to  spend  appropriations  of 
billions  of  dollars  under  an  ob- 
scure accounting  system.  Raw 
materials  by  the  trainloads  are 
consumed  and  power  by  the  bil- 
lions of  kilowatts  are  expended 
and  the  produce  does  not  have  to 
be  sold  on  the  consumer  market. 
However,  in  so  far  as  the  actual 
cost  is  concerned,  the  production 
of  an  equivalent  destructive  po- 
tential in  the  form  of  high  ex- 
plosive and  fire  bombs  and  rock- 
ets would  be  cheaper;  and  it 
would  have  certain  Price  System 
advantages  over  nuclear  weapons. 
But  the  dramatic  effect  and  the 
diplomatic  prestige  would  not  be 
so  impressive. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at 
some  of  the  rationalization  and 
diplomatic  maneuvering  that  goes 
on  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Hydro- 
gen Bomb  development. 

We  can  dismiss  at  the  outset,  as 
invalid,  all  propaganda  about  the 
world  struggle  being  one  between 
Freedom  and  Slavery.  That  is  the 
same  old  Une  that  has  been  pulled 
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for  dozens  of  centuries,  often  bill- 
ed under  the  title  of  Good  versus 
Evil.  In  practical  language  it 
merely  means  Our  Side  against 
the  Other  Side  in  a  struggle  for 
area,  wealth,  and  power.  At  this 
time,  Our  Side  consists  of  the 
Holy  Alhance  of  American  Poli- 
tics, American  Big  Business,  and 
the  Vatican,  with  various  and 
sundry  satellites,  mercenaries,  and 
fellow  travellers.  The  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  Our  Side  is  world  dom- 
ination under  the  banners  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  fascism  and  Ameri- 
can Corporate  enterprise.  The 
Other  Side  consists  of  the  anti- 
fascist bloc  of  East  European  and 
Asian  nations  which  come  under 
the  political  and  economic  suze- 
rainity  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Other  Side  has  certain  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  Our  Side  in 
this  competition  for  power:  It  is 
riding  on  a  wave  of  revolutionary 
ferment  in  support  of  a  new  order 
of  society,  while  Our  Side  has  no 
more  social  inspiration  than  a 
surly,  die-hard  reactionism,  dedi- 
cated to  a  philosophy  of  scarcity, 
human  toil,  and  superstition.  The 
populations  of  the  Other  Side  are 
probably  more  intelligent  as  a 
whole,  not  having  had  their  supe- 
rior  intelligence   weeded   o  u  t  to 


the  extent  that  it  has  been  done 
among  the  populations  of  Our 
Side — by  Inquisitional  liquidations 
and  retrogressive  breeding.  The 
Other  Side  is  stimulated  by  the 
exhaltation  of  a  rapid  technolo- 
gical expansion  which  is  enabling 
it  to  'catch  up'  and,  perhaps,  soon 
surpass  Our  Side,  while  Our  Side 
is  suffering  embarrassing  appre- 
hension over  the  expansion  it  has 
already  achieved.  The  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Other  Side  have 
not  been  exploited  and  despoiled 
to  the  degree  that  those  of  Our 
Side  have.  The  Other  Side  has  its 
efforts  regimented  and  streamlin- 
ed for  a  unified  objective  and  not 
dispersed  in  all  directions  by  an- 
archic private  enterprise.  It  can 
reach  a  social  decision  by  decree 
rather  than  by  involved  compro- 
misation. 

In  our  pointing  out  the  greater 
efficiency  and  potential  competi- 
tive effectiveness  of  the  Other 
Side,  we  intend  to  imply  no  ap- 
proval or  respect  for  the  social 
objectives  of  or  the  social  means 
employed  by  the  Other  Side.  And, 
of  course,  we  have  nothing  but 
contempt  for  the  social  objectives 
of  and  the  social  means  employed 
by  Our  Side.  We  recognize  that 
the  power  struggle  between  Rome 
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and  Moscow  is  a  war  between 
two  alien  social  philosophies;  and 
we  protest  any  support  given 
either  side  by  the  citizens  and  the 
administrators  of  this  Continent. 
We  do  not  hold  with  the  McCar- 
thyites,  the  Spellmanites,  and  the 
Dullesites  that  this  Continent 
should  set  out  to  destroy  half  the 
world  in  order  to  save  the  Vati- 
can and  the  scarcity  values  of  the 
Price  System  and,  at  the  same 
time,  run  a  grave  risk  of  having 
our  half  of  the  world  destroyed 
too. 

There  are  a  number  of  liberal 
spokesmen  in  America  who  can 
take  a  critical  view  of  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  their  nation  and  the 
antics  of  its  Leaders — in  spite  of 
the  fascist  pressures  brought  to 
bear  against  them.  Yet,  when  they 
take  a  view  of  the  Cold  War,  they 
become  hysterical  in  their  denun- 
ciation of  the  Other  Side,  as 
though  they  are  obsessed  with  a 
phobia  of  coming  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Other  Side, 
which  they  feel  would  be  a  'fate 
worse  than  death.'  We  need  men- 
tion only  Elmer  Davis,  off-and-on 
the  radio  commentator,  to  illus- 
trate this  point;  but  he  is  only 
one  of  many.  Still,  a  third  of  the 
world's   people    are   living   under 


the  administration  of  the  Other 
Side  and  they  do  not  appear  to 
mind  it  too  much;  rather,  they 
seem  willing  to  fight  ferociously 
to  maintain  that  status. 

We  might  suggest  that  coming 
under  the  administration  of  the 
Other  Side  could  not  be  a  'fate 
worse  than  death'  any  more  than 
coming  under  the  domination  of 
any  one  of  a  number  of  other  pol- 
itical cults,  among  them:  Roman 
Catholic  fascism,  Mohammedan 
fascism,  Hebraic  fascism,  Shinto 
fascism,  or  any  of  the  traditional 
forms  of  colonialism.  Whatever 
can  be  said  against  the  Other  Side, 
it  cannot  be  accused  of  sitting 
tight  on  the  status  quo  and  oppos- 
ing technological  development 
and  scientific  progress.  (Even 
though  the  Lysenko  'biologists' 
are  off  on  a  dead  -  end  tangent, 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
other  branches  of  science  are  suf- 
fering a  similar  set-back  in  the 
Soviet  Union.)  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  fate  of  the 
individual  citizen  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  any  more  deplorable 
than,  for  instance,  that  of  a  negro 
in  the  United  States  or  a  Protes- 
tant in  Argentina. 

The  Other  Side  has  its  witch 
hunts  and  spy  trials  the  same  as 
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Our  Side;  and  it  has  counterparts 
of  Alger  Hiss,  the  Rosenbergs, 
and  other  victims  of  the  fascist 
purge  on  Our  Side.  But  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Other  Side,  at  its  worst, 
has  nothing  to  compare  in  either 
extent  or  sadistic  cruelty  with 
the  recent  fascist  purges  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  And,  if  we  should 
take  a  longer  view,  it  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful  that  any  regime  in 
the  world's  history  has  achieved 
the  magnitude  in  slaughter  or  the 
senseless  torture  and  suffering 
that  blackens  the  record  of  Ro- 
man Catholicism;  and,  when  we 
say  this,  we  are  not  unmindful  of 
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the  Mongols  and  other  butchering 
hordes  that  came  into  Europe 
from  Asia.  Thus,  Our  Side  has  no 
claim  for  being  a  shining  example 
of  an  ideal  Way  of  Life  for  the 
world  to  emulate.  The  word  'Cru- 
sade,' which  Our  Side  uses  so 
freely  as  a  name  for  its  quest  for 
power,  has  become  synonymous 
historically  with  destructive  spoli- 
ation of  whole  territories  and  the 
genocidal  slaughter  of  'infidel' 
populations.  The  Eisenhower  Cru- 
sade has  the  same  connotations 
and  potentialities  but  carries  with 
it  far  more  fearful  means  of  de- 
struction than  those  of  any  pre- 
vious Crusade. 

One  could  easily  gather  from 
President  Eisenhower's  speeches 
that  he  considers  American  busi- 
nessmen to  be  'God's  Chosen 
People,'  blessed  with  a  Divine 
Destiny  to  dominate  the  world.  It 
appears  to  be  the  same  Master 
Race  paranoia  that  has  consumed 
many  Leaders  down  through  the 
ages  of  human  history.  Such  par- 
anoias are  always  characterized 
by  a  Crusading  zeal  to  destroy  the 
Evil  Ones. 

Once  you  define  someone  or 
some  group  to  be  the  Evil  Ones — 
whether  they  be  single  indivi- 
duals, a  specific  group,  a  race,  or 
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the  population  of  a  geographical 
area — ^there  is  no  torture  that  is 
too  cruel  and  no  violence  that  is 
too  great  when  applied  to  that 
Enemy.  The  Evil  Ones  are  incap- 
able of  suffering  enough  pain  to 
satisfy  your  hate.  All  feelings  of 
mercy,  justice,  or  sympathy  van- 
ish. The  American  people  display- 
ed these  emotions  of  debased 
human-ness  against  the  Japanese 
and  Germans  during  World  War 
II;  and,  now,  those  emotions  are 
transferable  to  the  Chinese  and 
Russians.  With  only  a  slight  urg- 
ing, they  could  be  applied  to  the 
Asiatic  Indians  and  the  Indo- 
Chinese.  Once  we  achieve  such  a 
degree  of  emotional  hate,  there  is 
no  weapon  that  is  too  cruel  or  too 
destructive  to  be  used  against  the 
Enemy.  Napalm,  high  explosives, 
even  atomic  bombs  are  not  equal 
to  our  hate.  We  shall  scream  for 
the  Hydrogen  Bomb  and  yearn 
for  something  even  more  terrible. 
While  in  that  emotional  state,  it 
is  not  beyond  our  capabilities  to 
demand  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  earth  in  preference  to  ac- 
cepting defeat  or  stalemate. 

The  close  of  World  War  II  dis- 
played an  almost  friendly  rela- 
tionship between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  the 


U.S.S.R.  This  was  so  in  spite  of 
certain  very  suspicious  perform- 
ances by  Russia's  Western  allies 
during  the  war  and  some  out- 
spoken anti-Russian  utterances  by 
certain  high  spokesmen  of  the 
West.  But  the  fascist  Crusade  of 
the  Vatican  under  Hitler  had  gone 
down  to  defeat  on  the  plains  of 
Russia  and  the  Vatican  was  pro- 
voked at  the  Russians .  So,  in  a 
short  time,  American  pclitics  and 
American  big  business  were 
brought  into  line  and  a  state  of 
Cold  War  was  declared  against 
the  Soviet  government.  This  end- 
ed any  easy  approach  to  an  amic- 
able modus  Vivendi  for  the  world. 

A  Jesuitical  vocabulary  of  prop- 
aganda terms  came  into  general 
use  in  the  West,  particularly  in 
the  United  States.  Following  are 
some  of  the  terms  commonly  used 
and  their  definitions  as  near  as 
we  have  been  able  to  decipher 
them. 

Free  People — Roman  Catholics 
and  their  fellow  travelers. 

Slave  People — T  hose  who  do 
not  accept  direction  from  Rome. 

Communist — Anyone  who  is  not 
a  Roman  Catholic  or  an  outspoken 
sympathizer. 

Aggressor  —  Any  nation  or 
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people  who  refuse  to  submit  to 
the  Holy  Alliance. 

Peace  —  A  condition  attainable 
only  through  the  military  con- 
quest of  the  world  by  the  Holy 
Alliance. 

Defensive  War — Any  war,  ag- 
gressive or  otherwise,  aimed  at 
the  opponents  of  a  Roman  Cathol- 
ic dominated  world. 

Democracy — Any  regime  on  Our 
Side,  no  matter  how  tyrannical 
and  dictatorial.  Only  when  the 
above  definitions  are  applied  do 
the  propaganda  terms  of  the  West 
have  any  rational  meaning. 

The  most  vicious  wars  of  his- 
tory have  been  those  waged  against 
the  dissenter  or  'heretic'  Ameri- 
ca's first  war  of  this  kind  was  the 
Civil  War  or,  more  properly  call- 
ed, the  War  Between  the  States. 
Neither  World  War  I  nor  II,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerned, were  fought  with  that 
kind  of  ferocity,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bombings  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  East  Germany  just 
ahead  of  the  Russian  occupation. 
The  Korean  War  took  on  more  of 
the  color  of  a  Crusade,  since  the 
Enemy  was  described  as  a  here- 
tic— being  a  'dissenter'  from  the 
approved  political,  business,  and 
ecclesiastical  patterns  of  the  West, 


although  not  as  much  so  as  Our 
Side  pretended. 

Under  the  goading  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  many  people  of  Our  Side 
view  the  'Reds'  as  heretics  of  the 
sort.  These  dupes  of  the 'Holy  Al- 
liance are  ready,  psychologically, 
to  fight  the  cruelest  and  most  vi- 
cious kind  of  war  against  those 
heretics.  The  more  rabid  of  them 
are  chafing  under  a  frenzy  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  lynch  mob  which 
is  preparing  to  go  out  on  a  ramp- 
age to  capture  and  kill,  to  mutil- 
ate and  burn  the  remains  of  its 
intended  victim.  More  than  one 
American  during  recent  years  has 
taken  a  walk  out  of  a  window  high 
up  (or  something  equivalent)  be- 
cause the  frustration  of  marking 
time  was  more  than  he  could  en- 
dure. This  suicidal  form  of  frus- 
trated frenzy  is  what  we  have 
termed  'forrestalitis.'  When  it  is 
sjmiptomized  merely  by  a  verbal 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  we  desig- 
nate it  Vinchellitis.' 

The  sour -faced  Mr.  Dulles  is 
busy  handling  the  dirty  work  be- 
hind the  scenes  for  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, while  his  nominal  superior 
does  the  pious  act  out  front  and 
a  certain  rowdy  from  Wisconsin 
creates  diversionary  disturbances 
on  the  periphery.  The  setup  is  so 
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old  that  it  is  stale,  but  it  still 
works.  The  'rubes'  never  seem  to 
know  what  is  going  on  until  they 
wake  up  with  a  knot  on  the  head 
and  their  pockets  empty.  When 
the  game  gets  rough,  some  of  them 
don't  wake  up  at  all.  If  Mr.  Dulles 
is  'successful'  in  his  present  'mis- 
sion,' there  is  a  fair  probability 
that  a  few  hundred  million  (at 
least)  will  never  walk  upright 
again. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  weap- 
ons of  attack  and  retaliation  were 
wielded  by  human  hands  and 
muscles,  the  efficiency  was  so  low 
that  there  were  bound  to  be  some 
survivors  after  the  orgy  of  de- 
struction and  slaughter  had  tired 
itseK  out.  But,  now  that  the  ma- 
jor antagonists  both  have  weap- 
ons of  'massive'  retaliation,'  there 
is  a  possibility  that  there  will  be 
no  survivors,  or  even  no  earth  as 
we  have  known  it. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  organic  life,  such  as  exists  on 
earth,  occurs  in  any  other  part  of 
the  universe — in  spite  of  the  im- 
aginations of  fiction  writers,  Fly- 
ing Saucer  experts,  and  other 
visionaries  to  the  contrary.  If  the 
earth  were  destroyed,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  no  life  would  re- 
main   anywhere    in    all   the    uni- 
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verse.  So  far,  the  only  basis  we 
have  for  believing  that  life  exists 
elsewhere  is  that  of  analogical 
reasoning:  Since  life  occurs  on 
the  earth,  we  reason  that  it  could 
likewise  occur  on  other  planets  of 
similar  circumstances.  But  the  ex- 
istence of  such  earth-like  planets 
must  also  be  assumed  by  a  similar 
process  of  analogical  reasoning. 
We  have  no  direct  proof  that  there 
is  another  planet  closely  resem- 
bling the  earth  anywhere  else  in 
the  universe — one  that  possesses 
the  essential  requirements  for 
supporting  organic  life. 
Being  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
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earth  and  sharing  with  it  the  gen- 
eral desire  to  continue  hving,  we 
shall  not  concede  that  there  can 
be  any  merit  in  the  destruction  of 
the  earth  or  of  all  life  on  the 
earth.  We  take  the  stand  that  the 
earth  is  worth  saving  for  the  life 
on  it,  and  vice  versa.  Now  that 
the  time  is  near  when  total  de- 
struction of  the  earth  is  a  matter 
of  human  capability,  we  resent 
the  power  of  decision  being  ac- 
quired by  those  who  are  psycho- 
logically capable  of  choosing  such 
destruction  either  on  impulse  or 
deliberately  for  any  reason  what- 
soever. We  take  the  view  that  the 
power  of  acting  on  such  a  decision 
must  be  guarded  with  the  utmost 
vigilance  from  those  who  are  cap- 
able of  willing  the  destruction  of 
the  earth,  or  of  even  risking  such 
a  destruction.  This  is  one  hazard 
against  which  the  human  race 
must,  henceforth,  be  forever  on 
constant  guard. 

Who  would  be  capable  of  decid- 
ing in  favor  of  the  earth's  destruc- 
tion if  he  had  the  power  to  make 
that  decision  ? 

First,  there  is  the  paranoic, 
whose  ego  might  get  an  ecstatic 
thrill  out  of  taking  the  whole 
earth  into  oblivion  with  him.  Con- 
sequently, the  secrets  of  the  new 
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super-power,  or  at  least  any  op- 
portunity to  use  it,  must  be  care- 
fully excluded  from  those  who 
show  paranoic  tendencies  in  their 
psychological  check-ups. 

Second,  those  pious  or  fanatic 
individuals  who  consider  life  on 
this  earth  as  merely  a  'stepping 
stone'  to  life  somewhere  else  must 
also  be  excluded  from  positions 
of  decision;  for,  there  is  no  telling 
what  'divine  revelations'  or  in- 
spirations they  may  'receive'.  The 
fate  of  the  world  might  not  be 
safe  in  the  hands  of  such  indivi- 
duals. 

Third,  people  who  are  advanced 
in  years,  or  whose  health  is  poor, 
or  who  suffer  physical  disabilities 
or  deficiencies  must  also  be  ex- 
cluded because  of  the  possibility 
of  their  becoming  despondent 
over  approaching  death  or  their 
physical  handicaps  and  wanting  to 
'take'  the  whole  world  with  them 
in  a  suicidal  plunge. 

Fourth,  those  who  have  manic- 
depressive  symptoms  or  tenden- 
cies and  those  whose  families  have 
case  histories  of  suicide  must  be 
excluded  as  a  matter  of  general 
precaution 

The  knowledge  of  how  and  the 
means  to  destroy  all  life  on  the 
earth  —  whether  by  lethal  gases. 
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atomic  fission  or  fusion,  bacteri- 
ological poisons,  or  other  effective 
means — must  be  guarded  by  a 
trusteeship  set  up  by  the  world's 
inhabitants.  The  gravity  of  the 
circumstances  demands  this,  and 
nothing  else  has  any  probability 
of  effectiveness.  We  shall  attempt 
here  to  make  some  recommenda- 
tions for  the  specific  qualifica- 
tions of  such  a  trusteeship. 

The  trusteeship  should  be  com- 
posed of  a  sizable  personnel,  with 
interdependent  and  interlocking 
functions.  No  one  individual,  no 
matter  how  'reliable,'  can  be 
trusted  with  such  power.  It  should 
be  restricted  to  relatively  young 
people,  in  good  health.  Psycholo- 
gically, they  should  be  lacking  in 
strong  egocentric  tendencies  and 
be  emotionally  well-balanced.  And 
they  should  be  free  of  'other 
world'  philosophies.  In  other 
words,  the  personnel  should  con- 
sist of  persons  who  have  every 
reason  to  want  to  live  out  their 
lives  on  this  earth  and  to  let 
others  live.  Further,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  personnel  be  sel- 
ected from  a  variety  of  social 
backgrounds,  geographical  locali- 
ties, and  ethnic  groups.  Thus,  it 
would  not  all  come  under  the  dis- 


cipline of  any  one  cult  or  philo- 
sophy. 

Such  a  trusteeship  cannot  be 
set  up  in  a  world  that  is  divided 
by  strife  and  conflicting  ambi- 
tions. It  is  more  urgent  now  than 
ever  before  that  an  alUance  be 
established  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
preserve  the  safety  and  tranquil- 
ity of  the  world.  Only  an  effec- 
tive miUtary  and  economic  al- 
liance between  these  two  nations 
can  guarantee  peace  in  the  world. 
Their  continued  opposition  can 
only  make  the  security  of  t  h  e 
world  more  tenuous  and  uncer- 
tain. This  is  the  position  which 
Technocracy  has  taken  for  many 
years,  and  its  wisdom  is  becom- 
ing more  obvious  all  the  time. 

There  are  certain  war-lovers  on 
Our  Side,  and  probably  on  the 
Other  Side  too,  who  do  not  want 
to  see  the  world  at  peace.  Some 
are  goaded  by  philosophical  ma- 
nias, but  the  majority  of  them 
probably  are  motivated  by  greed 
for  greater  yields  from  their  in- 
vestments in  stocks  of  war  in- 
dustries. That  the  profits  from 
these  investments  are  stained 
with  human  blood  and  entrails 
appears  never  to  bother  the  war- 
lovers.  Unfortunately  the  war- 
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lovers  have  a  great  deal  of  say- 
so  in  our  national  affairs  and  in 
the  formulations  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

In  the  spring  of  1950,  when  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  was 
sliding  into  a  slump,  a  certain  Mr. 
John  Foster  Dulles  was  very  busy 
scurrying  around  Europe  and  the 
Far  East;  and,  in  a  short  time,  we 
were  in  the  Korean^  War  and  the 
economy  improved.  Now,  in  the 
spring  of  1954,  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  is  sliding  into  a 
slump  again.  The  same  Mr.  Dulles 
is  very  busy  scurrying  around; 
and,  as  this  is  being  written,  there 
appears  to  be  a  high  probability 
that  the  United  States  will  enter 
a  full-scale  involvement  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  War.  From  the  way 
Mr.  Dulles  is  working  behind  the 
scenes,  it  is  apparent  that  he  does 
not  trust  the  pro- American  bias 
of  the  United  Nations  sufficiently 
to  place  his  scheme  before  it,  at 
least  not  before  achieving  a  fait 
accompli  that  is  difficult  to  re- 
voke. 


Instead  of  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  effect  an  alliance  between 
the  Big  Two  nations  of  the  world, 
the  Number  One  ambassador  of 
ill-will  of  the  Holy  Alliance  ap- 
pears to  be  doing  all  he  can  to 
deepen  the  rift  between  the  Other 
Side  and  Our  Side  and  to  make 
war  more  inevitable. 

Technocrats  contend  that  the 
scarcity  values  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem are  not  worth  one's  crossing 
the  street  to  save;  and,  most  cer- 
tainly, their  perpetuation  is  not 
worth  risking  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  earth.  Rather,  we  say, 
let  us  discard  the  Price  System 
altogether  and  enter  an  Era  of 
Abundance,  Peace,  and  Freedom 
from  Toil.  In  fact  the  people  of 
North  America  have  no  final 
choice  other  than  this:  Abundance 
or  Annihilation.  The  Price  Sys- 
tem— with  its  business  enterprise, 
its  politics,  and  its  hypocritical 
piety — can  provide  the  Annihila- 
tion. Only  Technocracy  can  pro- 
vide the  Abundance. 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


*  LONDON. — A  British  automobile  company  has  taken  the  wraps  off  a  portable 
industrial  gas  turbine  which  it  claims  will  do  the  work  of  diesel  engines  10  times 
larger  and  heavier. 

The  Rover  Car  Company  said  the  small  turbine,  weighing  116  pounds  and  devel- 
oping 60  horsepower,  will  have  a  wide  variety  of  uses,  ranging  from  land  and  ship 
fire  pumps  to  blast  furnace  heating  and  generation  of  electricity.  —Reuters 
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Scrap  the  Iron  Curtain 


Columnist  Eric  Nicol  says  it  is  time  we  scrapped  'the  Iron  Curtain.' 
The  metaphor  has  had  its  day.  It  should  be  carted  off  and  melted 
down  to  make  something  we  need,  like  more  filing  cabinets  for  Sen- 
kitor  McCarthy. 


TXTITH  Prime  Minister  Church- 

^^  ill  urging  trade  with  Rus- 
sia, and  more  and  more  reporters 
and  businessmen  of  the  West 
moving  freely  in  and  out  of  Mos- 
cow, it  looks  to  be  time  we  scrap- 
ped 'the  Iron  Curtain.'  The  meta- 
phor has  had  its  day.  It  should  be 
carted  off  and  melted  down  to 
make  something  we  need,  like 
more  filing  cabinets  for  Senator 
McCarthy. 

It's  too  early  to  replace  the 
Iron  Curtain  with  the  Swinging 
Door  or  anjrthing  suggesting  the 
completely  accessible.  Perhaps 
something  like  the  Shower  Cur- 
tain would  suggest  the  partially 
transparent  that  still  must  be  ap- 
proached with  caution. 

I  have  always  suspected  that 
the  Iron  Curtain  was  too  heavy  a 
metaphor.  The  exclusion  of  non- 
Reds  by  the  Communist  countries 
has  seemed  to  me  more  of  an 
Asbestos  Curtain,   a  protection 
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against  the  fire  of  capitalism,  but 
ready  to  be  raised  when  it  was 
time  for  the  play  to  begin. 

The  Asbestos  Curtain  has  now 
been  raised,  and  we  are  getting  a 
look  at  the  stage  set  that  it  has 
taken  a  generation  to  build.  The 
stores  of  Moscow  are  reportedly 
full  of  the  desirable  things  of  life, 
the  people  are  eating  better,  the 
theatres  are  booming,  and  com- 
munism is  cracking  out  of  t  h  e 
beetly  old  carapace  to  emerge  as 
an  attractive  butterfly. 

This  situation  must  strike  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  as  grossly  unfair, 
since  he  has  been  making  a  life 
work  of  riveting  together  an  Iron 
Curtain  around  the  U.S.  There's 
nothing  more  annoying  than  to 
copy  other  people's  curtains,  only 
to  have  them  change  them  before 
you  can  get  yours  finished. 

I  think  that  Senator  McCarthy 
and  that  group  of  Congressmen 
called  'the  baboons'  by  Washing- 
ton newsmen  would  prefer  to  see 
two  stout  curtains,  the  Red  and 
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the  Republican,  permanently 
drawn  until  it  came  time  to  lob 
atomic  missiles  over  them.  Thanks 
to  modern  weapons  it  is  possible 
to  blast  people  to  smithereens 
without  having  to  see  them  or 
know  if  there  is  anything  objec- 
tionable about  them.  You  can 
work  up  a  good  hate  in  the  com- 
fort of  your  own  office  and  then 
give  the  signal  to  fire. 

Some  other  people  haven't  been 
quite  as  keen  on  this  simple  plan 
as  the  baboons  have.  The  English 
and  the  French  and  even  the  Can- 
adians haven't  been  able  to  work 
themselves  into  as  rich  a  lather 
about  the  Reds  as  some  people  in 
the  States.  For  that  reason  it  may 
be  easier  for  us  to  adjust  to  the 
idea  that  Communists  are  human 
beings. 

We  may  even  be  encouraged  to 
find  that  these  human  beings  are 
enjoying  an  improved  standard  of 
living.  One  of  the  mistakes  we 
have  made  was  to  assume  that 
the  Communist  dictatorship  is 
nearly  always  more  efficient  than 
democracy,  at  first.  But  it  is  one 
of  the  perversities  of  human  na- 
ture that  when  you  dictate  a  man 
into  shoes  sooner  or  later  he  will 
use  them  to  kick  you  in  the  seat 
of  the  pants. 


That  is  the  new  hope  of  the 
West,  I  think.  The  prosperity  of 
Communist  countries  means  the 
elimination  of  the  sources  of  com- 
munism: hunger  and  privation. 
Everything  we  do  to  help  improve 
their  standard  of  living,  by  trade 
or  travel,  is  a  blow  for  democ- 
racy. I'd  like  to  see  nothing  so 
much  as  a  big  fat  Russian  people, 
comfortable  and  maybe  a  little  de- 
cadent like  us.  It's  these  lean 
types  that  worry  Caesar  and  me, 
the  Spartans  and  the  Huns. 

I'd  like  to  think  that  the  Iron 
Curtain  will  be  one  day  replaced 
by  the  Bead  Curtain,  with  volup- 
tuous Slav  music  coming  from  the 
other  side,  and  that  we'll  be  look- 
ing forward  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion in  naughty  old  Moscow. 

Far  from  being  disconcerted  by 
the  opening  up  of  a  prosperous 
Red  world,  we  should  be  only 
afraid  that  their  people  won't 
have  time  to  go  nice  and  soft. 
Premier  Malenkov  looks  as  though 
he  is  leading  the  way  towards  the 
flabby.  Now  if  Senator  McCarthy 
will  just  stop  his  hammering  and 
banging,  maybe  we  shall  find  that 
Time — not  the  magazine  but  the 
thing  it's  named  after — is  still  the 
invincible  foe  of  tyranny. 

— Eric  Nicol 
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Adaptation  or  Extinction 


Unless  we  adapt  ourselves  rapidly  to  the  new  environment  created  by 
technology  and  abundance,  we  may  find  ourselves  going  the  way  of 
the  dinosaur  and  other  species  which  could  not  adjust  themselves  fast 
enough  to  changing  conditions. 


K  CCORDING  to  the  Encyclo- 
^^pedia  Americana,  adaptation 
is  *an  inherent  perception  in  plants 
and  animals  which  recognizes  the 
incompatability  of  the  organism 
with  its  environment,  and  the 
power  to  make  such  changes  as 
will  establish  a  harmonious  or,  at 
least,  tolerant  relation  therewith. 
The  same  title  is  given  to  the  pro- 
cess of  gradual  change,  usually 
through  several  generations,  nec- 
essary to  secure  such  compatible 
relation.* 

For  example,  a  breed  of  ani- 
mals will  grow  a  thick  winter  coat 
of  fur  when  removed  from  a  warm 
to  a  cold  climate.  Flora  and  fauna 
which  became  unable  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  environment 
became  extinct,  and  other  forms 
originated  in  their  stead. 

The  process  of  evolution  was, 
very  briefly,  as  follows.  The  earth 
was  first  dominated  by  marine  in- 
vertebrates, then  by  fish;  then  the 
land  was  invaded  by  animal  forms. 
Gigantic  spore-bearing  plants  de- 
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veloped  and  declined;  reptiles  of 
immense  size  dominated  the  earth; 
many  bizarre  types  of  mammals 
rose  and  became  extinct.  The  spe- 
cies of  mammal  known  as  'man* 
appeared  gradually  and  dominat- 
ed the  earth,  being  better  able 
than  any  of  the  preceding  forms 
of  animals  to  adapt  himself  to 
changing  cUmates  and  conditions. 

Fossils  tell  the  fascinating  story 
of  the  former  existence  of  a  wide 
variety  and  an  amazingly  large 
number  of  species  of  flora  and 
fauna  which  became  extinct  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  adapt 
themselves  to  change. 

Among  the  earliest  species  of 
the  fauna  was  the  Meganeuron 
monyi,  an  insect  with  a  wing 
spread  of  27  inches.  (We  are  ac- 
customed to  thinking  of  an  insect 
as  a  small  creature,  but  the  word 
insect  is  derived  from  a  word 
meaning  to  cut  in,  for  their  bodies 
are  cut  in,  or  almost  divided.  They 
have  a  pair  of  antennae,  three 
pairs  of  legs,  and  a  pair  of  wings.) 
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The  Archaeomis  was  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  primitive  of 
the  birds  known  to  have  existed. 
Being  closely  related  to  the  rep- 
tiles, it  retained  some  of  the  rep- 
tilian features,  having  teeth,  a 
very  long  tail,  and  four  legs,  the 
front  legs  being  much  shorter, 
with  three  very  long  claws  on 
each  'hand.' 

The  dinosaurs,  of  which  there 
were  a  large  variety,  were  reptil- 
ian animals,  cold-blooded,  having 
no  mechanism  for  maintaining 
bodily  heat.  Some  of  the  dino- 
saurs grew  as  long  as  90  feet  and 
weighed  as  much  as  40  tons.  They 
could  exist  only  in  a  moist,  warm 
cHmate,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  period  in  which  they 
lived,  great  upheavals  of  the 
earth's  crust  brought  them  to 
higher  elevations,  where  their  en- 
vironment was  intolerable,  being 
much  too  dry  and  cold  for  the 
huge  swamp-dwelling  reptiles. 

Mastodons  were  like  elephants, 
but  had  long  hair  in  the  colder 
regions  of  the  earth.  It  is  not 
known  why  they  became  extinct. 
Mammoths,  some  of  which,  in 
Alaska,  had  tusks  as  long  as  12% 
feet,  probably  disappeared  when 
the   forests,   in   which   they  ate 
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leaves  and  twigs,  ceased  to  exist, 
due  to  climatic  changes. 

Mingled  with  the  bones  of  ele- 
phants, mastodons,  and  mammoths 
were  found  the  skulls  and  other 
bones  of  prehistoric  man.  The 
earliest  known  races  of  men  Hved 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
before  the  present  time.  Java  man 
is  believed  to  have  been  'interme- 
diate between  modern  man  and 
the  present  manlike  apes.'  Nean- 
derthal man  was  'intermediate  be- 
tween Java  man  and  modern  man.' 

In  the  caves  where  these  pre- 
historic men  dwelt,  archaeologists 
found  crude  stone  implements  and 
bones  of  animals  which  had  evi- 
dently been  used  for  weapons. 
Man's  first  method  of  defending 
himself  against  other  animals  and 
of  killing  them  for  food  was  prob- 
ably that  of  throwing  stones  and 
of  holding  in  his  hands  pointed 
pieces  of  flint.  Later  he  fastened 
points  of  flint  to  shafts  of  bone  or 
wood  and  flung  them  at  his  vic- 
tims. This  led  to  the  invention  of 
the  bow  and  arrow,  which  \y^as 
man's  most  efficient  weapon  un- 
til the  invention  of  the  gun. 

The  remains  of  hearths,  pieces 
of  charred  wood,  and  bones  which 
had  been  seared,  found  in  t  h  e 
dwelling  places  of  Neanderthal 
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man,  proved  that  he  had  discov- 
ered and  used  fire.  It  is  likely  that 
he  drove  the  bears  and  other  ani- 
mals out  of  the  caves  with  fire,  or 
with  smoke,  and  that  he  had  learn- 
ed to  cook  his  meat. 

We  distinguish  the  skull  of  an 
ape  from  that  of  a  man  partly 
by  the  relative  cubic  centimeters 
of  brain  capacity.  The  ape,  having 
a  receding  forehead  and  lacking 
a  bulge  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
has  a  small  brain,  while  modem 
man,  having  a  more  or  less  high 
forehead  and  a  more  or  less  round- 
ed shape  to  the  back  of  the  head, 
has  a  much  larger  brain.  Though 
the  animals  which  lived  in  his 
time  were  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  he,  prehistoric  man, 
through  his  superior  brain  power, 
was  able  to  adapt  himself  to  con- 
ditions which  killed  those  ani- 
mals. By  the  use  of  fire  he  was 
able  to  survive  in  cold  climates, 
and  the  weapons  which  he  inven- 
ted made  it  possible  for  him  to 
hunt  and  defend  himself. 

Man's  inventive  genius  contin- 
ued to  serve  him  well,  down 
through  the  ages.  He  devised  the 
harpoon,  which  was  probably  his 
first  effective  means  of  catching 
fish.  Later  he  learned  to  weave 
cloth   for   clothing   and   to    make 
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nets  for  catching  fish.  About  5000 
B.C.  he  began  to  till  the  earth 
with  a  plow,  which  was  first 
drawn  by  a  human  animal,  later 
by  oxen.  About  3500  B.C.  he  be- 
gan to  fashion  implements  and 
weapons  of  bronze.  The  time  ex- 
tending from  this  date  until  about 
1000  B.C.  is,  therefore,  called  the 
Bronze  Age;  the  period  from  1000 
B.C.  to  the  end  of  prehistoric 
times  is  called  the  Iron  Age. 

As  we  trace  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  through  the  records 
of  ancient  and  medieval  history  to 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  we 
perceive  that,  though  the  way  of 
living  improved,  the  majority  of 
the  individuals  experienced  a  con- 
dition, or  environment  of  scarc- 
ity, while  only  a  favored  few 
(those  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid) 
lived  in  comparative  luxury.  Pro- 
duction by  hand-tool  methods 
could  not  supply  enough  so  that 
everyone  could  have  plenty. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, however,  especially  in  North 
America,  more  and  more  of  the 
work  of  producing  goods  and 
services  has  been  performed  auto- 
matically. Technology  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  this  direction,  and 
it  is  now  possible  for  every  indi- 
vidual on  this  Continent  to  have 
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an  abundance  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

This  constitutes  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  environment  of 
man — a  change  from  conditions  of 
scarcity  to  those  of  abundance. 
Whether  or  not  man  continues  to 
exist  depends  largely  upon  his 
ability  to  adapt  himself  to  this 
new  environment.  If  he  does  not 
adapt  himself  to  present-day  con- 
ditions of  physical  abundance,  he 
will  become  extinct,  as  did  the 
dinosaurs  when  thrust  into  en- 
vironments to  which  they  could 
not  adjust  themselves. 

The  Price  System  has  been  used 
for  several  thousands  of  years  as 
a  means  of  distributing  goods  and 
services.  It  functioned  fairly  well 
in  an  environment  of  scarcity,  but 
it  cannot  function  in  an  environ- 
ment of  abundance.  Businessmen 
on  this  Continent  are  in  competi- 
tion with  one  another  to  decrease 
the  cost  of  production.  The  great- 
est factor  in  this  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  human  worker  by  the 
substitution  of  automatic  methods, 
which  not  only  decrease  the  cost 
of  production  but  increase  the  rate 
of  production  to  a  high  degree. 
As  the  products  of  industry  be- 
come more  and  more  abundant, 
they  have  less  and  less   Value,' 


but  businessmen  are  not  willing 
to  lower  prices.  Being  voracious 
for  large  profits,  they  either  cur- 
tail production  or  store  the  'sur- 
plus' goods  to  keep  them  off  the 
market  and  maintain  scarcity  and 
high  prices.  Our  products  are 
purchased  largely  by  money  in 
the  hands  of  wage-earners,  whose 
numbers  are  being  reduced  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate.  Hence  we 
now  have  a  condition  which  the 
businessmen  call  'automation  and 
saturation,'  presenting  a  problem 
which  cannot  be  solved  under  the 
Price  System. 

Robots  are  displacing  factory 
workers,  and  push-button  factor- 
ies are  coming  into  existence.  The 
General  Electric  Company  has  re- 
cently announced  the  develop- 
ment of  a  steel  robot  called  *0- 
Man'  (which  stands  for  overhead 
manipulator)  to  be  used  in  radio- 
active areas. 

'Weighing  over  15  tons,  O-Man 
can  lift  upwards  of  7000  pounds. 
Its  chief  job  will  be  to  pick  up 
heavy  parts,  position  them  and 
fasten  them  into  place.  It  can  also 
drill  and  tap  holes,  use  power 
wrenches,  hammers,  or  riveters, 
and,  if  need  be,  can  handle  a  sheet 
metal  saw.  Resembling  a  gun  tur- 
ret, O-Man  operates  from  a  crane 
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bridge.  Its  vertical  maneuverabil- 
ity ranges  from  floor  level  to  the 
height  of  the  crane  bridge.  Its 
"elbow"  is  a  big  geared  box  from 
which  a  retractable  forearm  ex- 
tends. Its  "hand"  coming  out  of 
the  wrist,  has  two  fingers  so  skill- 
ful that  it  can  whip  up,  slice  and 
serve  a  cake.  Coordinated  by  re- 
mote control  levers,  its  every  move 
is  controlled  by  an  operator  in  a 
shielded  adjoining  room.' 

In  this  case  one  man  controls 
only  one  robot,  but  it  is  easy  to 
realize  the  possibility  of  one  man's 
controlling  any  number  of  robots 
as  powerful,  efficient,  and  versa- 
tile as  the  one  developed  by  the 
General  Electric  Company — con- 
trolling them  simultaneously.  The 
products  of  factories  'manned'  by 
robots  will,  of  course,  be  far  more 
abundant  than  are  the  products  of 
the  majority  of  factories  operat- 
ing today,  thus  intensifying  the 
saturation  of  the  market  under 
the  Price  System. 

While  all  this  tends  to  under- 
mine the  Price  System,  render- 
ing it  obsolete  and  incapable  of 
functioning,  it  is  bringing  about 
conditions  to  which  we  North  Am- 
ericans must  adapt  ourselves  in 
order  to  avoid  extinction.  We  must 
adjust  ourselves  to  our  new  en- 
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vironment  by  installing  a  mech- 
anism which  is  designed  to  func- 
tion in  conditions  of  abundance. 
The  only  way  in  which  we  can  do 
this  is  through  the  installation  of 
Technocracy's  scientific  program. 

Technocracy  is  stressing  the  fact 
that  this  Continent  has  all  the  re- 
quirements for  providing  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  all  its  citi- 
zens, having  the  highest  percen- 
tage of  the  world's  natural  re- 
sources, the  largest  number  of 
modem  factories,  and  more  than 
a  sufficient  number  of  technicians 
to  supervise  the  operations  of  those 
factories. 

Since  the  Price  System  cannot 
be  used  in  an  environment  of 
abundance  as  a  method  of  distri- 
buting the  products  of  the  indus- 
tries of  North  America,  Technoc- 
racy proposes  the  use  of  the  En- 
ergy Certificate  as  a  means  of 
distributing  consuming  power  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Continent.  The 
Energy  Certificate  will  represent 
the  mechanical  energy  required 
for  the  production  of  goods  and 
services.  Each  individual  of  25 
years  and  over  will  receive  an 
equal  share  of  this  consuming 
power,  which  probably  will  be 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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^^VER  the  past  few  years  Henry  Ford  II  has  quietly  introduced  into 
^^  auto  production  a  technique  that  might  well  be  as  revolutionary 
as  the  assembly  line  his  grandfather  and  namesake  created  when  he 
tied  a  rope  to  a  turn-of-the-century  'flivver'  chassis  and  hauled  it  past 
v/orkers  and  piles  of  parts. 

The  assembly  line,  with  its  fast-moving  uninterrupted  flow  of 
production  from  stark  chassis  to  a  gleaming  new  model,  made  possible 
mass  production  at  an  undreamed  of  scale  and  tumbled  the  price  of 
cars  from  the  reach  of  only  the  rich  to  the  level  of  the  average  person 
in  North  America. 

Now,  half  a  century  later,  the  new  concept  in  auto  manufacturing 
is  'automation,'  the  closest  large-scale  approach  to  the  automatic  fac- 
tory of  the  future  and  the  newest  threat  to  employment  in  thriving 
industrial  nations. 

A  good  portion  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  $l,000,000,000-plus  post- 
war expansion  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  has  been  earmarked  for  auto- 
mation, a  word  coined  by  D.  S.  Harder,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
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manufacturing,  to  describe  Ford's  new  'automatic  handling  of  parts 
between  progressive  production  processes.' 

While  Ford  officials  think  of  automation  as  a  highly  mechanized 
conveyor  system  between  the  countless  gigantic  machines  which  give 
birth  to  a  modern  automobile,  the  public,  nurtured  on  supersonic 
speeds  and  electronic  brains,  conjures  a  vision  of  worker-less  factories 
where  raw  materials  go  in  one  end  and  finished  products  are  spewn 
out  the  other. 

So  it  is  no  surprise  that  a  visitor  to  any  of  the  seven  'automated' 
plants  in  the  sprawling  Ford  industrial  empire  comes  away  with  an 
impression  halfway  between  Mr.  Harder's  conservatism  and  the  Buck 
Rogers  school  which  already  has  rated  as  obsolete  the  push-button  era. 

Ford's  new  engine  plant  in  Cleveland  proves  that  a  factory  with 
few  production  workers  and  a  host  of  electric  and  electronic  'brains' 
is  no  longer  just  a  dream  of  the  auto  industry.  At  that  plant  one  ser- 
pentine machine,  which  would  stretch  1,545  feet  if  straightened  out, 
daily  pusjies  4,600  engine  blocks  from  rough  casting  to  finished  block 
ready  for  the  assembly  line,  without  any  help  from  human  hands. 

At  one  stage  of  the  process,  the  only  workers  in  sight  are  a  couple 
of  relaxed  men  (perhaps  even  smoking  since  'Young  Henry's'  ideas  on 
'human  engineering'  have  been  adopted),  who  sit  at  a  raised  station 
above  a  series  of  'transfer'  machines.  Flashing  lights  on  a  board  be- 
hind them  give  them  ample  warning  when  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
tools  inexorably  grinding  on  below  is  in  need  of  changing. 

The  transfer  machines,  an  earlier  step  in  the  evolution  to  the  auto- 
matic factory,  already  have  grouped  together  the  drills  and  reamers 
that  formerly  were  individually  operated  by  workers,  into  a  mass  pro- 
cess of  automatically  controlled  operations. 

Now  automation,  with  its  untiring  steel  arms  and  electric  and 
electronic  brains,  is  feeding  parts  into  the  hungry  transfer  machines 
faster  than  human  beings  previously  could  handle  them,  with  less 
error  and  expense. 

While  Canada's  smaller  markets  do  not  encourage  a  stampede  to 
automation,  the  most  advanced  ideas  in  the  new  revolution  will  be 
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incorporated  into  Ford  of  Canada's  new  engine  plant  at  Windsor 
which  is  scheduled  to  go  into  production  later  this  year. 

But  beyond  its  claim  to  the  name  and  having  pioneered  the  new 
science,  Ford  has  no  monopoly  on  automation.  Its  competitors,  General 
Motors  and  Chrysler,  have  'automated'  plants,  too. 

And  even  in  the  aircraft  industry,  where  quantity  is  a  secondary 
consideration  to  quality,  aero  engine  manufacturers  are  discovering 
the  quality  of  work  from  an  automated  production  line  is  higher  than 
from  the  old  lines  with  their  skilled  workers  and  gauges. 

The  revolution  has  also  taken  hold  in  the  electronics  industry  and 
it  forecasts  lower  prices  in  the  future  for  radios,  television  sets,  hear- 
ing aids  and  other  electrical  devices. 

A  Chicago  manufacturer  is  preparing  to  turn  out  1,000  radios  a 
day  on  an  automatic  line  tended  by  only  two  instead  of  the  usual  200 
workers.  The  secret  of  the  electronics  revolution  is  the  'printed  cir- 
cuit' which  is  replacing  the  'rat's  nest'  of  wires  usually  found  in  radio 
and  TV  sets.  The  printed  circuit  utilizes  an  electricity-conducting  ink 
stamped,  printed,  etched  or  embossed  on  a  flat  non-conductor  such  as 
plastic  or  ceramics. 

The  flat  printed  surface  readily  fits  into  automatic  machines  and 
results  also  in  drastic  cuts  in  labor  costs  by  eliminating  the  complex 
and  costly  process  of  hand  soldering.  Some  production  along  printed 
circuit  lines  is  being  done  by  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.  at  its 
Royce  Ave.  plant  in. Toronto. 

Secrecy  still  shrouds  much  of  the  full  story  of  printed  circuits 
and  automatic  manufacturing  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Manufactur- 
ers are  jealously  guarding  their  new  techniques  to  keep  ahead  of  com- 
petition, and  security  precautions  have  dropped  a  curtain  on  much 
of  the  progress  in  the  field  of  radar  detection. 

Recently,  however,  the  U.S.  navy  and  U.S.  bureau  of  standards 
declassified  'Project  Tinkertoy,'  and  the  public  learned  that  complex 
submarine  detection  devices  and  radio  altimeters  had  been  automati- 
cally produced.  The  project  was  sponsored  as  an  industrial  prepared- 
ness measure  to  prove  that  complicated  electronic  devices  could  be 
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quickly  converted  to  mass  production  with  a  minimum  of  skilled  help 
in  the  event  of  war. 

There  are  also  projects  in  the  design  or  pilot  model  stage  whereby 
electronically  controlled  tools  turn  out  finished  products  according  to 
whatever  punch  card  is  inserted  into  the  machine. 

Automation  is  not  new.  In  the  1930's  the  word  for  it  was  'tech- 
nology' and  more  recently  Dr.  Norbert  Wiener  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  coined  the  word  'cybernetics'  from  the  Greek 
for  'pilot,'  or  'steersman,'  to  describe  the  new  manufacturing  theory. 

Dr.  Wiener,  who  worked  on  still  secret  computing  machines  in 
warplanes,  believes  that  in  many  respects  automatic  machines  are 
similar  in  operation  to  the  human  brain,  nervous  and  muscular  sys- 
tems. 

As  an  example  of  Dr.  Wiener's  reasoning,  an  outfielder  on  a  base- 
ball team  hears  a  ball  being  hit  and  his  brain  calculates  where  the 
ball  is  going  and  directs  his  legs  there  as  fast  as  possible.  As  he  moves, 
his  braii^  recalculates  at  each  instant  any  change  in  the  ball's  direc- 
tion and  gives  new  instructions  to  the  body  accordingly. 

Similarly,  an  automatic  machine  measures  its  own  performance 
against  what  it  should  be  doing,  and  automatically  corrects  itself.  The 
MIT  professor  believes  the  age  of  the  automatic  factory  is  as  close  as 
the  day  when  interested  parties  are  prepared  to  spend  as  much  money 
and  energy  in  its  development  as  was  devoted  to  bringing  in  radar  in 
World  War  11. 

But  the  auto  industry,  the  world's  biggest  mass  production  busi- 
ness, is  the  best  example  today  of  automation  and  Ford's  seven  auto- 
mated plant  display  many  interesting  facets  of  the  new  science. 

Electric  brains,  composed  of  miles  of  \vires,  relays  and  switches 
which  are  interconnected  with  dozens  of  machines  and  control  panels, 
do  the  majority  of  'thinking'  on  Ford's  automated  lines.  Like  police- 
men directing  traffic,  these  brains  keep  engine  blocks  moving  from 
one  cutting  machine  to  another.  A  nerve  centre  receives  hundreds  of 
bits  of  information  continuously  from  electric  switches  acting  as  look- 
outs. It  compiles  the  data,  makes  the  best  possible  decision  from  all 
the  messages,  and  performs  a  machining  operation.  While  a  human 
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can  only  concentrate  on  a  few  things  at  a  time,  these  electric  brains 
direct  a  multitude  of  operations  without  mental  strain. 

To  a  lesser  degree  electronics  are  used.  At  the  engine  plant  a 
unique  drilling  machine  automatically  notes  where  crankshafts  are 
off  balance  and  its  remarkable  'memory'  tells  its  cutting  parts  exactly 
what  and  how  much  must  be  shaved  off  to  return  true  balance  to  the 
shaft. 

At  another  installation  in  Cleveland,  which  Ford  maintains  is  'the 
world's  most  modern  foundry,'  automation  and  modernization  are 
carried  to  such  a  height  that  even  the  workers'  lockers  are  air-condi- 
tioned. 

At  the  automated  stamping  plant  in  Buffalo,  gigantic  stamping 
presses  seize  large  sheets  of  steel,  stamp,  cut  to  size,  trim  and  electric- 
weld  them  into  auto  sections  faster  than  men  formerly  were  able  to 
feed  the  presses. 

And  at  this  plant  one  worker  is  paid  to  watch  TV.  He  is  in  charge 
of  a  monstrous  hydraulic  press  which  compresses  big  hunks  of  steel 
scrap  into  bales.  The  bales  are  carried  by  conveyor  belts  to  train  cars 
on  a  siding  almost  200  feet  away.  Through  his  industrial  TV  set,  the 
worker  has  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  siding  and  he  merely  pushes 
a  button  to  move  the  train  cars  as  they  fill  up  with  baled  scrap. 

Automation  and  the  trend  to  automatic  factories  has  labor  lead- 
ers worried.  'It's  a  real  problem  and  a  threat  to  workers'  jobs,'  com- 
mented Patrick  J.  O'Malley,  a  regional  director  of  the  CIO  United 
Auto  Workers,  which  holds  bargaining  rights  in  the  auto  plants  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

But  UAW  chieftain  Walter  Reuther,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
CIO,  was  not  so  pessimistic  after  a  visit  to  one  of  the  automated  auto 
factories.  'I  was  prepared  to  see  some  startling  development,'  admit- 
ted the  former  production  worker,  "but  what  I  saw  was  incredible.' 

When  pressed  whether  the  union  would  seek  to  restrict  replace- 
ment of  men  by  machines  should  unemployment  follow  further  auto- 
mation, the  visionary  labor  leader  retorted:  'Nothing  could  be  more 
wicked  or  foolish.  You  can't  stop  technological  progress  and  it  would 
be  silly  to  try  it.'  — Pat  McNenly  in  Toronto  Star  Weekly 
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lyjEW  YORK. — The  Radio  Coi-poration  of  America  has  developed 
*^  the  first  practical  method  for  converting  atomic  energy  directly 
into  electricity. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the  board  of  RCA,  dem- 
onstrated the  'atomic  battery'  in  his  skyscraper  office  recently.  He 
said  it  may  prove  to  be  as  significant  as  Thomas  Edison's  conversion 
of  electricity  into  light. 

The  development  was  hailed  by  Sarnoff  as  a  'major  breakthrough' 
toward  the  goal  of  producing  thimble-size  atomic  batteries  that  could 
supply  electricity  for  at  least  20  years  without  replacement. 

He  gave  credit  for  the  invention  of  the  battery  to  Dr.  Ernest  G. 
Linder  and  Paul  Rappaport,  physicists  on  the  staff  of  RCA's  David 
Sarnoff  Research  Center  at  Princeton,  N.J. 

The  tiny  battery  may  one  day  light  homes,  run  refrigerators  or 
radios,  and  eventually  result  in  a  match-box-size  furnace  for  the 
average  home  which  will  be  good  for  20  years. 

Power  produced  by  the  battery  in  the  recent  demonstration  was 
fed  into  an  ordinary  telephone  amplifier  and  the  resulting  tone  sound- 
ed faint  but  distinct  through  Samoff's  office  in  the  RCA  building. 
A  telegraph  key  was  hooked  into  the  circuit  and  Sarnoff,  who  started 
his  career  as  a  telegrapher,  tapped  out  two  messages. 

The  first  one  was:  'Atoms  for  Peace.'  The  second:  'Man  is  Still 
the  Greatest  Miracle  and  the  Greatest  Problem  on  this  Earth.' 

The  atomic  battery  on  Sarnoff's  desktop  was  housed  in  a  simple- 
looking  square  metal  tube.  Inside  were  the  'working  parts' — two 
wafers.  One  was  made  of  the  radioactive  metal  strontium-90  and  the 
other  of  silicon  crystal. 

The  strontium-90  gives  off  a  steady  stream  of  beta  particles,  or 
electrons.  These  bombard  the  silicon  crystal  and  knock  electrons  off 
the  silicon  atoms  as  they  penetrate  the  crystal.  Each  electron  radiated 
from  the  strontium-90  is  estimated  to  liberate  200,000  silcon  elec- 
trons. 
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The  electron  bombardment  sets  up  opposite  flowing  currents  of 
positive  and  negative  charged  electrons.  The  positive  and  negative 
charges  are  delivered  to  'output'  terminals,  which  when  wired  to  a 
'load'  produce  a  faint  but  usable  flow  of  electricity. 

Strontium-90,  an  atomic  'waste  product,'  is  a  long-Uved  atomic 
material.  It  has  a  'half  life'  of  20  years,  meaning  one-half  its  radio- 
activity would  be  dissipated  in  20  years. 

The  experimental  battery  produced  only  a  millionth  of  a  watt  of 
electric  power.  That  could  be  increased  by  placing  a  number  of  the 
batteries  in  a  group. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Engstrom,  vice-president  in  charge  of  RCA  laborator- 
ies, said  the  development  of  the  atomic  battery  is  significant  because 
it  is  the  first  direct  method  of  converting  radioactive  energy  into  elec- 
trical power.  — British  United  Press 
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TSTTASHINGTON.  —  A  new  kind  of  synthetic  'metals'  which  can 
' '^  withstand  temperatures  up  to  2,000  degrees  Fahrenheit  without 
noticeable  weakening  are  being  prepared. 

They  are  so-called  'borolites,'  described  by  Dr.  Paul  Schwarz- 
kopf, president  of  the  American  Electro-Metal  Corporation  of  Yonk- 
ers,  N.Y.,   in  a  report  issued  through  the   office  of  naval  research. 

They  are  chemical  combinations  of  the  element  boron,  hardest  of 
all  the  elements  with  the  exception  of  carbon,  with  various  other 
metallic  elements  of  medium  degrees  of  hardness.  These  materials 
are  powdered,  shaped  under  pressure,  then  heated  to  form  a  compact 
mass. 

Quite  complicated  chemical  processes  are  involved,  but  the  end 
products.  Dr.  Schwarzkopf  says,  may  go  far  toward  solving  some  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  engineers  of  the  future. 

'During  the  war,'  he  says,  'high-temperature  materials  were 
understood  to  refer  to  temperatures  up  to  about  1,500  degrees  Fahren- 
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heit.  As  soon  as  such  materials  were  at  his  disposal,  however,  the 
engineer  began  to  think  in  terms  of  1,800  to  2,000  degrees.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  as  soon  as  these  are  available,  he  will  ask  for  mechanical 
strength  and  oxidation  resistance  at  2,500  degrees  and  higher.  He 
points  out  that  further  progress  in  construction  of  gas  turbuie,  jet 
engines  and  rocket  engines  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  avail- 
ability of  such  materials.' 

The  borolites,  according  to  Dr.  Schwarzkopf,  now  seem  to  be 
providing  the  nearest  approach  to  satisfying  these  demands. 

Even  greater  heat  resistance,  however,  may  be  attained  with  sim- 
ilar chemical  combinations  of  metals  with  the  abundant  element  silica. 

One  of  the  borolite  materials,  he  points  out,  already  has  found 
important  peacetime  applications.  Most  of  these  are  based  on  the  high 
chemical  stability  of  the  material  in  contact  with  molten  metals  such 
as  alumi?;ium,  copper,  brass,  magnesium  and  tin.  Among  the  appUca- 
tions  are  nozzles  for  spraying  molten  metals  and  vibrating  rods  for 
producing  ultrasonic  fields. 

'It  appears  to  me  permissible  to  expect,'  Dr.  Schwarzkopf  says, 
'that  the  powder  metallurgist  will  be  ready  with  materials  for  service 
at  2,000  degrees  Fahrenheit  before  the  designer  of  engines  will  be 
ready  to  advance  to  this  range  of  temperature.' 

— North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 


if  NEW  YORK.  -A  new  electronic  machine  sets  type  automatically  with  a  beam 
of  light. 

The  light  beam  sets  a  type  character  on  a  photographic  film.  It  then  sets  another 
alongside  the  first,  then  another  and  another. 

It  is  capable  of  setting  type  at  a  speed  at  least  four  times  greater  than  the  fastest 
mechanical  typesetter  now  in  use. 

The  machine  is  one  of  the  two  units  of  the  'Linofilm'  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino- 
type Co. 

One  unit  prepares  the  tape  which  operates  the  other,  the  automatic  unit.  Any  girl 
skilled  at  typewriting  can  operate  it.  Indeed,  the  principal  operating  part  is  a  stand- 
ard typewriter  keyboard. 

There  is  a  small  auxiliary  keyboard.  By  punching  these  keys,  the  operator  speci- 
fies the  type  face,  and  the  type  size,  specifies  spacing  between  letters  (in  units  of  a 
12th  of  an  em)  and  between  lines  of  letters,  cancels  out  faulty  lines,  and  makes  each 
line  come  out  even  according  to  the  desired  length  of  line  which  is  set  on  a  gauge. 

— British  United  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope. . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 
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Science  and  Technology 

A  FISH-FINDER  CAPABLE  OF  SPOT- 
ting  a  single  fish  70  feet  below  the  sur 
face  was  brought  out  by  Ross  Labora- 
tories, Seattle.  The  unit  sends  out  ultra- 
sonic pulsations  of  200,000  cycles  per 
second,  has  a  dial  on  which  a  neon  light 
shows  the  depth  of  echoes  bouncing  off 
an  object.  Echoes  from  a  fish  are  short 
and  sharp,  those  off  the  bottom  drawn- 
out. 

A  NEW  INSTRUMENT  THAT  USES 
a  radioactive  isotope  to  give  an  octane 
rating  of  a  fuel  within  five  minutes,  a 
procedure  that  formerly  took  four  hours, 
is  being  demonstrated  by  Central  Scien- 
tific Co.,  Chicago.  The  device  can  be  used 
as  a  control  instrument  in  petroleum  re- 
fining. 

TO  CONTROL  THE  LEVEL  OF 
stored  material,  Hewitt-R  o  b  i  n  s  Inc., 
Stamford,  Conn.,  has  introduced  an  elec- 
tronic indicator.  A  steel  probe,  placed  at 
the  desired  level,  activates  a  transmitter 
as  soon  as  stored  material  surrounds  it. 
It  can  be  used  for  such  materials  as  ore, 
coal,  sand,  chemicals. 

REYNOLDS  METALS  CO.,  RICH- 
mond,  Va.,  has  a  new  automatic  welding 
machine  to  tie  an  aluminum  pipeline  to- 


gether. Currently,  the  firm  is  using  it 
to  weld  the  40-foot  sections  of  aluminum 
pipe  that  will  stretch  12  miles  to  its 
aluminum  plant  at  La  Quinta,  Tex. 

The  welding  machine  is  suspended 
over  the  pipeline  by  a  side  boom — clamps 
grip  the  pipe,  hold  it  firmly  during  the 
welding  process.  Welding  starts  when  you 
push  a  button;  this  touches  off  the  arc, 
starts  the  apparatus  on  its  way  around 
the  circumference  of  the  pipe.  When  it 
completes  the  cycle,  the  machine  auto- 
matically stops,  returns  to  its  starting 
position.  Then  the  clamps  are  released 
and  it  is  moved  to  the  next  weld.  Each 
weld  can  be  completed  in  about  25  sec- 
onds. 

A  TWO-WAY  MACHINE  HAS  RE- 
cently  been  developed  by  the  National 
Automatic  Tool  Co.,  Richmond,  Indiana, 
for  complete  automation  and  flexibility 
in  the  loading,  drilling,  countersinking, 
tapping  and  unloading  of  tractor  track 
rollers.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
handling  three  sizes  of  rollers  without 
changing  the  set-up  or  touching  the  work 
by  hand. 

ATOMIC    ENERGY    HAS   FOUND    A 

new  use  in  the  building  industry.  Huge 
steel  beams  of  a  building  were  X-rayed  in 
the  University  of  Illinois  campus  with- 
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out  complicated  equipment.  Welds  were 
checked  by  clamping  a  speck  of  radio- 
active cobalt  60  to  the  top  of  a  beam  and 
sticking  X-ray  film  on  the  underside  with 
adhesive  tape. 

A  PLASTIC  THAT  BREATHES  HAS 
been  developed  by  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.  for  use  in  rainwear,  baby  pants 
and    other   clothing.    Thousands   of   tiny 
vents  permit  a  good  flow  of  air,  yet  the 
vinyl  can  hold  water.  The  plastic  is  de- 
signed to  cut  down  the  retention  of  body 
heat,  which  is  high  in  many  plastics. 

A  NEW  BEER  DISPENSER  INTRO 

duced   by   Kegmaster,    Inc.,   of  Chicago 
automatically  measures  every  glassful 
down  to  a  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  usej 
all  the  beer  in  a  keg,  letting  none  of  i1 
get  flat. 

Instead  of  relying  on  the  skill  of  the 

bartender,    the    Kegmaster   hydraulically 
draws  each  portion  into  a  measuring 
chamber  set  to  hold  the  amount  of  beer 
to  be  served  with  each  glass.  When  the 
bartender  draws  a  glass,  the  beer  in  the 
chamber  flows  out  for  serving.  Then,  the 
chamber  fills  up  again  automatically. 
Pressure  in  the  keg  is  kept  constant  be- 
cause the  beer  line  is  always  closed  while 
the  beer  is  being  poured  into  the  glass. 

ELECTRONICS  CAN  TAKE  OVER 

all  cooking  and  baking  now — and  speed 
it  up  a  lot.  The  Tappan  Stove  Co.  and 
the   Raytheon    Manufacturing   Co.   have 
teamed  up  to  develop  what  is  claimed  to 
be  the  first  home  electronic  range. 

The  new   range   plugs  in,   just  as  an 
electric  range  does.  But  it  uses  less  elec- 
tricity. Once  it  is  turned  on,  heat  is  gen- 
erated quickly— at  ultra-high  frequencies. 

-   •\  ■ 

I 

A  cake  can  be  baked  in  three  minutes,  a 
16-pound  turkey  in  75  minutes,  a  potato 
in  five  minutes. 

Pots    and    pans    aren't   used,    because 
metal   absorbs  high   frequency  heat  too 
quickly.  For  example,  bacon  for  broiling 
is  put  on  a  paper  plate,  with  a  paper  nap- 
kin underneath  to  absorb  grease.    The 
bacon  will  be  ready  in  a  jiffy;  the  napkin 
and    plate   will    not    be   burned.    Frozen 
vegetables    are    cooked    directly    in    the 
china  dishes  in  which  they  will  be  serv- 
ed. When  they  are  ready,  you  can  reach 
in  and  pick  up  the  dish  without  bother- 
ing with  holders.  The  dish  won't  even  be 

ins. 

hot. 

FOR  TOBACCO,  LAST  OF  THE  MA- 
jor  field  crops  to  require  picking  by  hand, 
the   Long   Manufacturing   Co.,   Tarboro, 
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North  Carolina,  has  developed  a  seven- 
man  harvester  mounted  on  wheeled  stilts 
that  can  gather  and  tie  into  bundles 
enough  leaves  to  fill  two  drying  barns  a 
day  (seven  men  working  by  hand  can 
fill  only  one  bam  a  day).  The  harvester 
can  also  be  converted  into  a  crop  duster. 

THE  LARGEST  MACHINE  EVER 
for  making  newsprint  is  being  installed 
at  the  East  Millinocket  (Maine)  plant 
of  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  The  ma- 
chine can  make  a  strip  of  newsprint  22 
feet  wide  at  a  speed  of  2500  feet  per 
minute. 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  SUBWAYS  CAME 

a  step  closer  to  automatic  operation  re- 
cently. The  Transit  Authority  awarded 
a  $9-million  contract  to  the  Union  Switch 
&  Signal  Division  of  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Co.  for  modernizing  some  of  the 
signals  on  the  IRT  branch.  The  new 
system  will  indicate  identity  and  location 
of  each  train  to  a  central  operator,  and 
will  set  up  switches  and  wayside  signals 
for  the  trains. 

AN  ELECTRONIC  COMPLETER  WILL 
be  the  key  element  in  completely  new  toll 
equipment  that  will  go  into  all  terminals 
and  interchanges  on  t  h  e  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  next  year.  The  computer  will 
do  the  turnpike's  bookkeeping  and  com- 
pile traffic  density  data. 

A  NEW  METAL  METER  DEVELOP- 

ed  by  General  Motors  Corp.  is  said  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  two  pieces  of 
steel  that  differ  by  only  0.05 9^f  in  carbon 
content.  Called  the  Thermoelectric  Metal 


Comparator,  the  meter  has  been  used  by 
GM  to  sort  metallic  test  bars,  automotive 
valves,  clutch  levers.  Also,  it  has  used 
the  meter  to  detect  chills  in  castings,  an 
important  factor  in  quality  control. 

Here  is  how  the  meter  is  used:  Say 
you  have  a  bin  full  of  gears;  some  are  of 
SAE  1112  steel,  the  rest  SAE  1117. 
When  you  touch  the  two  metal  probes  of 
*h"  -nstrument  to  any  one  of  the  SAE 
1112  gears,  the  meter  gives  you  one  read- 
ing. When  you  do  the  same  to  a  gear 
S  A  E  1117,  you  get  another.  If  gears  of 
a  third  SAE  rating  happen  to  get  into 
the  bin  by  error,  the  meter  detects  these 
also. 

A  FULL-SCALE  COMMERCIAL  PRO- 
duction  of  petroleum  products  directly 
from  low-cost  coal  for  the  first  time  will 
start  this  summer  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  The  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.,  New 
York,  will  build  a  plant  on  top  of  a  big 
coal  field  which  is  expected  to  produce 
annually   55-million   gallons   of   gasoline, 
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4.5  million  gallons  of  diesel  oil,  1-million 
gallons  of  diesel  oil,  1-million  gallons  of 
fuel  oil. 

FIRST  ELECTRONIC  ENGRAVING 
machine  that  can  enlarge  or  reduce  a 
photograph  while  it  is  being  processed 
into  a  halftone  engraving  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Fairchild  Camera  &  Instru- 
ment Corp.,  Long  Island,  N-Y.  Fairchild 
says  this  machine  will  eliminate  the 
photographic  laboratory  equipment  that 
would  ordinarily  be  needed  for  copying, 
enlarging  or  reducing. 

TO  POWER  ALL  THE  GADGETS  ON 

the  auto  of  tomorrow.  Electric  Auto- 
Lite  Co.,  Toledo,  is  working  on  an  elec- 
tro-hydrauli(:  system  that  will  do  the  job 
from  a  single  source.  It  will  power  any 
one  of  27  pushbutton  controls,  operating 
everything  from  the  front  hood  to  the 
luggage  compartment. 

Business  and  Finance 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  CANA- 

dian  consumers  owed  for  the  things  they 


bought  on  time  rose  by  $59,000,000  to  a 
new  high  of  $1,836,000,000  in  the  final 
quarter  of  1953. 

A  Bank  of  Canada  survey  showed  that 
the  rise  in  debt  continued  in  most  sec- 
tors of  the  consumer  economy — with  the 
exception  of  buying  on  time  through  fin- 
ance companies  which  largely  finance 
automobile  sales. 

Consumer  borrowing  from  banks  and 
other  credit  institutions  was  up  and  so 
was  buying  through  the  use  of  charge 
accounts  and  installment  plans. 

In  the  whole  of  1953  the  consumer  cre- 
dit bill  increased  by  $315,000,000. 

NEARLY  lO'/r  MORE  COMMERCIAL 
failures  were  recorded  in  Canada  during 
1953  than  in  the  preceding  year.  De- 
faulted liabilities  rose  11%. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re- 
ported that  the  number  of  business  fail- 
ures under  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy 
and  Winding  Up  Acts  was  1657  last  year 
compared  with  1509  in  1952.  Liabilities 
aggregated  $32,818,000  against  $29,658,- 
000. 


*  MONTREAL.  -The  hated  word  'depression'  is  being  used  more  and  more  in 
Canada's  sorely  beset  textile  industry. 

Closed  factories,  layoffs  and  widespread  short  time  tell  the  story  of  an  industry 
battling  hardship. 

Seventeen  mills  have  been  closed  in  the  last  six  months  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Alberta,    Many  others  are  on  short  time. 

Industry  and  union  spokesmen  blame  the  situation  on  burgeoning  imports,  mainly 
from  the  United  States  in  cottons  and  various  synthetics,  such  as  rayon.  British 
competition  is  mostly  in  woollens,  and  is  felt  heaviest  in  Ottawa  Valley  plants. 

— Canadian  Press 

i^  WASHINGTON.  —  The  bureau  of  employment  security  rays  unemployment 
among  the  36,000,000  workers  in  the  United  States  insured  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation increased  by  55,700  to  2,206,200  during  the  week  ended  April  17. 

— Associated  Press 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
more  than  he  or  she  will  need  or 
desire  to  use. 

Technocracy  also  proposes  that 
each  production  and  service  in- 
dustry form  a  unit,  to  be  known 
as  a  Functional  Sequence.  The 
directors  of  these  Functional  Se- 
quences will  form  the  governing 
body  of  the  Continent — the  Con- 
tinental Control,  which  will  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  Func- 
tional Sequences.  The  Directors 
will  choose,  from  among  them- 
selves, the  Continental  Director, 
who  will  be  subject  to  recall  by  a 
two  -  thirds  majority  vote  of  the 
Continental  Control,  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Continental  Direc- 
tor will  be  subject  to  veto  by  the 
same  procedure. 

The  educational  period  in  the 
life  of  each  individual  will  conti- 
nue until  he  has  reached  the  age 
of  25.  Every  adult  between  25 
and  45,  who  is  in  good  health,  will 
take  his  place  within  the  Func- 
tional Sequence  in  which  he 
chooses  to  serve.  After  45  the  in- 
dividual will  be  retired,  but  he 
will  continue  to  receive  his  En- 
ergy Certificates  until  death. 
Those  in  the  age  group  below  25 
will  receive  a  graduated  allow- 
ance. 
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Technology  has  caused  a  tre- 
mendous social  change  on  this 
Continent,  comparable  in  magni- 
tude of  impact  to  the  great  up- 
heavals which  changed  the  clim- 
ate in  which  the  dinosaurs  lived 
so  that  they  could  no  longer  exist. 
This  change  in  the  environment 
of  man  makes  it  necessary  for  him 
to  adopt  Technocracy's  design  for 
a  scientific  social  system  in  order 
that  he  may  survive.  If  environ- 
mental conditions  change  some- 
time after  the  institution  of  the 
Technate,  its  design  will  be  suf- 
ficiently flexible,  because  of  the 
services  of  a  Research  Staff,  to 
meet  the  changes  as  they  arise. 

Social  change  has  brought  us 
to  the  end  of  an  epoch — the  Epoch 
of  Scarcity — and  to  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch — the  Epoch  of 
Abundance.  We  must  adapt  our- 
selves to  the  new  environment  of 
this  new  era  by  installing  a  Tech- 
nate on  the  Continent  of  North 
America. 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  trying  to 
prepare  the  citizens  of  this  Conti- 
nent for  social  change.  Unless  we 
adapt  ourselves  rapidly  to  the 
new  environment  created  by  tech- 
nology and  abundance,  the  human 
race  may  find  itself  going  the  way 
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of  the  dinosaur  and  other  species 
which  could  not  adjust  themselv- 
es fast  enough  to  changing  condi- 
tions. ^ 

We  must  never  forget  the  fun- 
damental biological  law:  adapt  or 
perish.  If  North  Americans  move 


forward  with  science  and  Tech- 
nocracy, we  shall  not  only  sur- 
vive but  enter  the  next  stage  in 
our  evolution  and  enjoy  the  great- 
est state  of  civilization  that  man- 
kind has  ever  known. 

— Edith  Chamberlain 


*  REDDING,  Calif.— A  fantastic  future  for  the  lumber  industry,  with  fast  grow- 
ing limbless  trees,  stained  to  decorator  colors  in  the  forest — was  forecast  here  re- 
cently by  a  research  specialist. 

Leslie  J.  Carr  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  president  of  the  Forest  Products  Research 
Society,  told  the  Sierra-Cascade  Logging  Conference  'it  may  sound  fantastic,  but . . .' 

Forestry  genetics  is  progressing  to  the  point  where  trees  will  be  grown  in  a  third 
of  the  time  it  takes  now.  Every  tree  will  be  tall,  straight  tnd  limbless. 

'Foresters  of  that  age  will  be  carrying  hypodermic  needles,  instead  of  axes,  help- 
ing the  trees  along.' 

Present  mechanized  logging  methods  will  be  outmoded.  Giant  machines  will  lift 
entire  trees,  roots  and  all,  to  the  mill  where  every  bit  of  the  tree  will  be  used, 

Carr  predicted  that  atomic  factories  would  use  beams  of  radiation  instead  of 
saws  to  cut  lumber.  — Associated  Press 

-^  LONDON. — Britain  is  planning  to  produce  an  'atomic  engine'  small  enough  to 
drive  a  modern  warplane.  If  successful,  the  plan  will  revolutionize  aircraft  construc- 
tion, ending  the  need  for  outsize  bombers  and  airliners. 

Top  aviation  designers  have  joined  atomic  scientists  in  a  hush-hush  conference 
about  the  matter,  following  the  report  that  Britain  has  found  the  secret  of  producing 
a  'miniature'  atomic  explosion.  At  Woomera,  a  bomb  no  bigger  than  an  artillery 
shell  was  exploded,  thanks  to  the  invention  of  a  small  trigger  mechanism. 

Now  British  experts  aim  to  harness  this  power  for  industry,  where  the  sheer 
bulk  of  any  nuclear  reactor  has  always  been  the  major  problem. 

— North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 


^  EDINBURGH,  Scotland. — British  scientists  have  disclosed  that  they  are  devel- 
oping a  'boss'  machine  which  gives  orders  to  worker  machines  in  'a  truly  automatic 
factory.' 

The  government's  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  revealed  the 
project.  An  industrial  firm  which  is  developing  the  machine  gave  the  details,  and 
said  the  gadget  probably  will  be  working  by  the  end  of  the  year.  — Reuters 


lAr  THE  PAST  is  gone  and  static.  Nothing  we  can  do  can  change  it.  The  future 
is  before  us  and  dynamic.  Everything  we  do  will  affect  it.  Each  day  brings  with  it 
new  frontiers,  in  our  homes  and  in  our  business,  if  we  will  only  recognize  them.  We 
are  just  at  the  beginning  of  progress  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 

— Charles  F.  Kettering 
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Bertrand  Russell,  British  philosopher  and  mathematician,  tells  about 
the  kind  of  world  he  would  like.  With  our  present  techniques  we 
could  without  excessive  labor  produce  enough  food  for  everybody, 
provided  the  population  was  controlled. 


'pHE  technical  advances  of  the 
■^  last  150  years  have  brought 
about  a  new  possibility  of  general 
well-being  such  as  has  never  ex- 
isted before  since  there  first  were 
men  on  the  earth. 

Primitive  man  suffered  from 
the  cold  in  winter  and  the  heat 
in  summer.  He  lived  in  terror  of 
wild  beasts.  In  good  times  he  ob- 
tained just  enough  food  to  keep 
him  in  health.  In  bad  times  he 
died  of  hunger.  There  were  ter- 
rific visitations  of  plague  and 
pestilence  in  which  whole  tribes 
were  wiped  out. 

It  was  a  furtive,  painful,  and 
precarious  existence,  owing,  at 
that  time,  not  to  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  man  but  to  natural 
facts  with  which  he  could  not  yet 
cope.  Gradually  his  intelligence 
transformed  the  scene.  He  made 
weapons  which  enabled  him  to 
fight  lions  and  tigers,  rogue  ele- 
phants and  furious  rhinoceroses. 
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He  acquired  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture, which  made  his  food  supply 
fairly  secure  for  about  four  years 
out  of  every  five.  He  learned  to 
keep  warm  by  the  use  of  fire  and 
dry  by  the  building  of  houses. 

By  these  means  men  in  ancient 
Egypt,  5,000  years  ago,  reached  a 
level  of  well-being — if  it  can  be  so 
called — which  until  our  own  day 
has  scarcely  been  surpassed 
among  Chinese  and  Indian  peas- 
ants. But  if  this  is  well-being  as 
compared  to  the  life  of  primitive 
man,  it  is  utter  misery  as  com- 
pared to  the  life  of  ordinary  men 
and  women  in  the  West. 

In  the  East  the  peasant  and  his 
wife,  and  their  children  as  soon 
as  they  have  the  muscular 
strength,  toil  from  morning  till 
night  to  obtain  the  food  the  hu- 
man frame  requires,  and  get  that 
only  in  good  years.  In  bad  years 
immense  numbers  die.  At  all  times 
most  children  die  before  they  are 
grown  up.  Bubonic  plague,  pneu- 
monic  plague,   typhus,   smallpox, 
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and  other  diseases  sweep  through 
the  population,  leaving  behind 
them  a  great  swath  of  death.  All 
this  misery  is  now  unnecessary. 
Given  a  Uttle  wisdom  and  a  little 
good-will,  there  need  not  be  any- 
where any  abject  poverty,  there 
need  not  be  great  destructive  epi- 
demics, there  need  not  be  more 
than  a  very  low  child  mortality, 
there  need  not  be  excessive  hours 
of  labor. 

How  could  this  be  brought 
about?  Let  us  for  a  moment  forget 
all  about  politics  and  assume  some 
benevolent  dictator^  sufficiently 
trusted  for  men  to  obey  him  will- 
ingly and  sufficiently  wise  to 
make  use  of  all  the  best  technical 
possibihties.  What  would  such  a 
dictator  do?  He  would  realize 
that  hitherto  the  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  labor  has  not  been 
used  to  lighten  human  burdens. 
It  has  been  used  for  two  purposes 
— to  increase  the  welfare  of  one*s 
own  group  and  to  improve  the 
means  of  killing  members  of  other 


groups.  He  would  point  out  that 
with  our  present  techniques  we 
could  without  excessive  labor 
produce  enough  food  for  every- 
body, provided  the  jwpulation  did 
not  increase  up  to  the  limits  of 
subsistence. 

I  think  food  would  be  the  very 
first  problem  that  he  would  tackle. 
He  would  see  to  it  that  the  best 
methods  of  agriculture  were 
taught  everjrwhere,  that  the  most 
destitute  were  assisted  to  achieve 
some  kind  of  economic  security, 
and  that  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  better  agriculture 
were  not  all  swallowed  up  by  an 
increase  of  population.  He  would, 
at  the  same  time,  use  medical  in- 
struction and  public  hygiene  to 
cut  down  the  death  rate.  Having 
secured  a  population  free  from 
abject  poverty,  overwork,  and 
premature  death,  he  would  have 
leisure  to  think  about  the  prob- 
lems of  what  those  who  have 
never  been  hungry  call  the  higher 
life.  — Bertrand  Russell 


^  VANCOUVER. — British  Columbia's  agricultural  output  may  increase  by  as 
much  as  30%  in  the  next  10  years,  Prof.  W.  J.  Anderson  of  the  agricultural  economic 
department,  University  of  B.C.,  said  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Vancouver  Institute. 
However,  Prof.  Anderson  predicted  that  greater  application  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices would  probably  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  province's  labor  force  in  the  same 
period.  — Canadian  Press 
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Blessing  or  Curse? 


No  matter  how  optimistically  they  may  speak,  governments  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  food  surpluses.  Abun- 
dance may  indeed  be  a  blessing  in  a  hungry  world,  but  it  is  largely 
a  curse  to  them. 
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n  SECTION  of  the  Food  and 
^^  Agriculture  Organization 
Committee  on  Commodity  Prob- 
lems in  which  eight  nations  were 
represented  has  been  meeting  in 
Washington.  Their  special  task 
was  to  study  methods  for  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  farm  products.  At 
the  outset  it  was  emphasized  that 
the  nations  taking  part  were  in 
full  agreement,  that  they  regard- 
ed the  problem  as  one  of  distribu- 
tion and  consumption,  and  that 
they  would  not  consider  nor  en- 
tertain any  proposals  aimed  at 
imposing  artificial  restrictions  on 
world  production. 

The  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  John  H.  Davis,  struck 
the  keynote  for  this  attitude  when 
he  asserted  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  regards  food  sur- 
pluses as  'more  of  a  blessing  than 
a  curse'  and  believes  that  tem- 
porary inconveniences  are  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  abundance.   He 
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admitted  that  there  was  concern 
— justifiable  concern — in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad  at  a  time  when  other 
countries  are  suffering  from  food 
scarcity.  He  proceeded  : 

'At  the  same  time  many  people 
are  equally  concerned  that  efforts 
to  get  these  stocks  to  people  who 
need  them  at  prices  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  consumed, 
might  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  world  economy.  This  is  the 
harsh  paradox  that  you  have  to 
deal  with. 

'But  we  know  from  experience 
that  it  is  a  real  one,  and  that  sim- 
ply offering  these  commodities  at 
any  price — or  at  no  price — would 
result  in  such  extreme  declines  in 
prices  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties as  to  bring  on  an  agricultural 
depression.  And  we  also  know 
from  bitter  experience  that  agri- 
cultural depressions  become  gen- 
eral depressions.' 

Mr.  Davis'  phrase  'more  of  a 
blessing  than  a  curse'  is  reveal- 
ing. Apparently  the  accumulation 
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of  food  in  a  hungry  world  is  felt 
to  be  something  of  a  curse  no  mat- 
ter how  loudly  it  is  proclaimed  a 
blessing.  It  is  this  frame  of  mind 
together  with  the  hesitations  and 
confusions  to  which  it  gives  rise 
and  which  it  reflects  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble  with  so- 
called  surpluses. 

It  seems  obvious  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  optimistically  they  may 
speak,  governments  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem of  regional  food  surpluses. 
Abundance  may  indeed  be  a  bless- 
ing in  a  hungry  world  but  it  is 
largely  a  pain  in  the  neck  to  them. 

This  may  be  partly  explained 
by  the  fact  that  governments  have 
never  tackled  the  problem  at  the 
top  level.  When  it  comes  to  other 
matters  of  international  concern 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Brit- 
ain and  France  meet  at  Bermuda 
and  thresh  things  out.  When,  how- 
ever, the  question  of,  at  one  stroke, 
dealing  with  surpluses,  providing 
food  for  the  needy,  and  clearing 


the  way  for  continuing  production 
is  up  for  consideration  it  is  sluf- 
fed  off  on  a  subsidiary  body  such 
as  the  F.A.O.  which,  however 
commendable  its  work  in  other 
fields,  has  no  real  power  to  deal 
with  it. 

This  question  of  food  is  a  major 
one,  not  only  for  the  producer 
and  consumer,  but  for  the  whole 
western  world,  and  as  the  cold 
war  continues  it  will  grow  in  im- 
portance. Is  it  too  much  to  suggest 
that  it  is  one  which  merits  and 
should  receive  attention  at  t  h  e 
top  level  of  governments?  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  up  to  now  it  has  been  side- 
stepped by  passing  it  on  to  those 
who  are  not  empowered  to  deal 
with  it  and  by  pigeonholing  and 
then  forgetting  their  recommen- 
dations. 

If  abundance  is  to  be  truly  the 
blessing  it  should  be  and  in  no 
way  a  curse  the  problems  to 
which  it  gives  rise  must  be  tackled 
seriously  and  resolved,  as  with 
boldness  and  determination  they 
can  be. 


^  NEW  YORK. — Development  of  the  first  punched  card  transmitter  that  'talks' 
over  regular  telephone  circuits  at  the  rate  of  almost  1000  alphabetic  or  numeric  char- 
acters a  minute  was  announced  here  by  International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion. — Associated  Press 
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Whenever  talk  of  the  growing  production  and  use  of  machines  in  in- 
dustry or  agriculture  causes  obvious  fears,  they  are  quickly  stifled  by 
the  battle-cry  of  business,  politics  or  labor  unions  that  'machines 
create  jobs.' 


TiT  O  R  T  H  Americans  over  the 
*^  past  few  decades  have  be- 
come so  used  to  advertising  slo- 
gans and  pet  sayings  of  poUticians 
which,  although  intriguing  in 
phraseology  and  pleasant  by  im- 
plication, usually  have  no  rela- 
tionship to  reality.  In  fact,  they 
are  designed  to  take  the  minds  of 
the  people  away  from  reality,  and 
to  condition  them  into  believing 
that  the  'bill  of  goods'  is  desirable. 
Those  goods  may  be  actual  mer- 
chandise which  a  firm  is  endeav- 
oring to  sell  by  way  of  advertising 
with  some  slogan  the  highly  paid 
advertising  men  have  dreamed  up, 
or  it  may  be  a  belief  which  some 
group  is  trying  to  put  across  so 
as  to  further  their  own  plans. 

An  example  of  the  latter  is: 
'Free  enterprise  is  the  American 
way  of  life.'  That  phrase  has  a 
catchy  ring  to  it,  and  taken  with- 
out examination  might  appear  to 
portray  something  pleasant  and 
desirable.  Of  course,  those  who 
promote    such   slogans   never   at- 
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tempt  an  analysis,  nor  do  they  tie 
them  to  physical  reality. 

In  the  free  enterprise  plug,  for 
instance,  the  fact  that  enterprise 
today  cannot  be  permitted  free- 
dom is  completely  ignored,  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  define  the 
'American  way'.  It  is  a  vague  con- 
cept in  the  mind,  and  probably 
each  person  has  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent concept.  To  some  it  may 
mean  a  comfortable  home,  a  fam- 
ily and  a  pleasant  occupation. 
Others  might  think  in  terms  of  a 
fortune  at  their  disposal  and  lei- 
sure time  in  which  to  live  one 
grand  spree  of  entertainment. 

No  doubt,  those  underworld 
characters  of  the  larger  cities  who 
operate  organized  crime  would 
resent  any  encroachment  upon 
their  American  way  of  obtaining 
a  lavish  standard  of  living  through 
methods  of  coercion,  graft,  physi- 
cal violence  and  well  planned 
coups.  Their  American  way  in- 
cludes the  privilege  to  buy  the 
necessary  legal  talent  it  requires 
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to  obtain  acquittal  when  charged 
with  the  many  crimes  they  have 
obviously  committed. 

The  one  slogan  which  has  been 
promoted  probably  more  than  any 
other,  and  has  received  the  widest 
acceptance,  is  the  one  that  'ma- 
chines create  jobs'.  It  has  been 
seized  upon  by  various  groups  at 
one  time  or  another  and  used  to 
promote  some  point  they  were  an- 
xious to  have  foisted  upon  the 
pliable  public.  It  has  had  an  in- 
teresting history,  this  glib  phrase, 
and  when  we  examine  the  ways 
in  which  it  is  used  we  find  it 
serves  as  a  defence  against  the 
crystallizing  knowledge  by  the 
general  public  that  jobs  are  on 
the  wane. 

Whenever  talk  of  the  growing 
production  and  use  of  machines 
in  industry  or  agriculture  causes 
obvious  fears  they  are  quickly 
stifled  by  the  battle-cry  of  busi- 
ness, politics  or  the  labor  unions 
that  there  is  nothing  to  worry 
about,  the  purchasing  power  is 
not  being  jeopardized  by  the  in- 
creasing use  of  bigger  and  better 
machines,  because  'machines 
create  jobs*. 

To  find  out  how  such  a  belief 
received  acceptance  and  became 
so  successful  in  acting  as  an  opi- 


ate to  lull  the  citizens  into  a  feel- 
ing of  security  we  will  have  to  go 
back  to  the  time  when  machines 
first  became  widely  known  as  a 
means  of  doing  work,  when  they 
began  to  compete  with  what  had 
been  the  only  important  means  of 
doing  work  prior  to  that  time — the 
human  machine. 

One  would  suppKDse,  viewed 
from  our  place  in  mid-20th  cen- 
tury, that  the  advent  of  a  machine 
to  replace  wearisome  toil  would 
be  hailed  with  thanksgiving  in- 
stead of  ridicule,  scorn  and  abuse 
as  well  as  outbursts  of  violence. 
We  must  remember,  however, 
that  in  soite  of  the  belief  instilled 
into  us  by  the  moralists  that  Ve 
must  earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow'  and  that  'the  devil 
finds  work  for  idle  hands,'  our 
actual  concern  for  adequate  and 
constant  toil  for  every  individual 
has  been  the  realization  that  only 
through  the  ability  to  hold  some 
kind  of  a  job  do  we  obtain  the 
necessary  purchasing  power  to 
secure  for  ourselves  and  families 
the  necessities  of  life.  When  we 
are  honest  with  ourselves  we 
must  admit  we  do  not  care  for 
work  itself,  but  for  the  fruits  of 
that  effort. 

When  engines  were  devised  that 
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promised  to  do  the  work  human 
muscles  had  been  doing  for  cen- 
turies, and  when  mechanical 
equipment  which  could  duplicate 
the  human  movements  was  de- 
signed and  powered  by  those  en- 
gines, a  wave  of  alarm  spread 
among  the  workers.  They  visual- 
ized, not  increasing  production  to 
make  their  lives  more  pleasant 
and  release  from  long  hours  of 
labor  in  which  to  enjoy  it,  but 
rather  a  discontinuance  of  pur- 
chasing power  and  ultimate  star- 
vation. 

So  it  was  that  a  period  of  vio- 
lence against  the  machine  began, 
and  laborers  in  gangs  forced  their 
way  into  factories  and  smashed  the 
equipment  which  had  been  instal- 
led. Their  fear  of  the  new  method 
was  so  great,  and  the  action  so 
direct  that  the  factory  owners  of 
necessity  took  counter  -  action. 
Recognizing  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  installing  new  and  bet- 
ter machines  as  they  became 
available,  and  at  the  same  time 
understanding  the  cause  of  the 
opposition,  they  took  steps  to 
change  the  feeling  of  the  workers 
toward  the  technology.  So  the 
slogan  'machines  create  jobs'  was 
brought  out. 

It  was  designed,   of  course,  to 


allay  the  fears,  and  to  cause  ac- 
ceptance of  technology  in  the  be- 
lief it  was  producing  what  the 
moralistic  dogma  of  the  day  pre- 
sented as  the  most  important  thing 
in  life.  For,  ecclesiasticism,  aided 
and  abetted  by  its  partners,  busi- 
ness and  politics,  as  a  means  of 
ensuring  an  adequate  labor  force 
deliberately  fostered  the  idea  that 
a  job  was  a  man's  most  prized 
possession.  Because  of  ignorance, 
that  belief  has  had  a  tenacity  cap- 
able of  carrying  it  into  the  pres- 
ent day  where  the  technological 
method  is  accepted  and  we  find 
some  still  subscribing  to,  and  pat- 
terning their  actions  after,  the 
false  premise  that  machines  do 
create  jobs. 

It  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  does 
even  the  slightest  investigation 
that  when  a  machine  is  installed 
to  replace  a  man  it  has  relieved 
that  man  of  his  function.  Because 
a  machine  does  the  work  faster 
and  works  practically  continu- 
ously when  allowed  to,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  it  is  going  to  produce 
more  than  the  man  it  replaced. 
Therefore  a  machine,  once  instal- 
led, will  do  the  work  of  several 
men,  and  usually  does  it  better. 

The  proponents  of  the  'machines 
create  jobs'  theory  have  several 
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examples  with  which  they  try  to 
uphold  the  claim,  and  the  gullible 
of  the  public  and  those  who  want 
to  believe  accept  them  at  face 
value.  For  instance,  they  point  out 
that  as  more  and  more  machines 
are  installed  this  creates  employ- 
ment building  and  servicing  them. 
They  mention  also  that  machines, 
by  doing  work  more  efficiently, 
cut  down  the  cost  of  operation 
and  so  allow  goods  to  be  produced 
at  a  price  more  people  can  afford. 
So  they  say,  there  is  more  demand 
and  the  consequent  upswing  in 
production  causes  more  employ- 
ment. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
one  about  new  industries  coming 
into  existence,  such  as  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  which  employed 
many  times  the  men  who  found 
work  in  the  carriage  industry  it 
replaced.  Another  thing  the  'full 
employment'  boys  pin  their  faith 
on  is  more  and  fancier  gadgets 
for  the  home,  office  or  public 
work  department  —  deep  freezes, 
air-conditioners  and  fly-proof 
garbage  disposal  trucks.  They  all 
create  employment  in  their  manu- 
facture we  are  told,  so  there  is  no 
need  to  worry  about  the  machin- 
es taking  our  jobs  away  from  us. 

Now  all  these  things  have  a  cer- 


tain amount  of  validity,  and  of 
course  today  we  do  have  indus- 
tries which  did  not  exist  fifty 
years  ago  employing  thousands  of 
men.  Radio  and  television  provide 
jobs  in  manufacture,  transporta- 
tion and  installation  as  well  as 
maintenance.  Because  of  our 
gigantic  productive  mechanism  to- 
day we  soon  saturate  a  market 
with  goods,  and  because  the  more 
menial  jobs  are  falling  prey  to 
machines  we  find  more  personnel 
going  in  for  the  technical  fields 
such  as  television  maintenance. 
Television  is  comparatively  new, 
in  fact  it  is  only  since  the  termina- 
tion of  World  War  II  that  it  has 
been  developed  to  any  extent.  In 
that  short  span  of  years,  because 
of  our  productive  ability,  today 
58%  of  the  families  in  the  United 
States  have  a  television  set.  Can- 
ada is  rapidly  catching  up,  and  it 
is  not  lack  of  production  but  a 
dearth  of  transmitters  that  holds 
back  faster  progress.  Today  the 
television  field  is  the  bright  spot 
on  our  economic  horizon,  but  al- 
ready it  is  nearing  saturation. 

While  our  Continent  was  in  the 
stage  of  its  most  rapid  growth, 
when  the  vast  open  spaces  were 
being  filled  with  settlers  from 
Europe  and  the  older  and  more 
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heavily  populated  eastern  areas, 
the  machme  was  in  its  cruder  and 
less  efficient  phase.  As  the  ma- 
chine improved,  the  population 
advanced  westward  and  our  econ- 
omy was  in  its  adolescence  and  so 
required  ever  greater  amounts  of 
production. 

Eventually,  however,  as  in  any 
physical  growth,  a  point  of  inflec- 
tion was  reached,  where  the  rate 
of  growth  started  to  slow  down, 
and  soon  arrived  at  an  apex.  That 
apex  as  far  as  total  man-hours  in 
industrial  employment  is  con- 
cerned was  reached  in  1919. 

In  view  of  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  since,  including 
World  War  II  and  its  tremendous 
demand  for  industrial  output,  it 
is  hard  to  realize  that  we  never 
again  reached  the  figure  of  man- 
hours  in  industrial  employment 
we  had  just  after  World  War  I. 
That  is  the  case,,  however,  and  in 
spite  of  the  ballyhoo  about  the 
tremendous  employment  during 
World  War  II  when  long  lines  of 
factory  and  shipyard  workers  fil- 
ed in  the  gates  each  morning  with 
relieving  shifts  in  afternoon  and 
evenings,  the  total  never  did  equal 
the  amount  of  man  -  hours  that 
were  employed  in  1919.  Remem- 
ber, we  are  speaking  of  man- 


hours,  not  man-days,  nor  total 
employment.  In  the  1940 's  we  had 
more  people  employed,  but  they 
were  working  an  average  of  40 
hours  per  week,  in  contrast  to  the 
1919  week  which  was  often  closer 
to  72  hours. 

There  was  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  results  produced  in  the 
two  periods  also,  for  in  World 
War  II  the  output  was  far  and 
away  greater  than  our  effort  for 
World  War  I.  As  an  example  of 
the  difference  in  how  we  produce 
now  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  era: 
In  the  former  year  it  took  over 
1200  man-hours  to  produce  a 
model  T  Ford  Car.  Now  a  much 
better  car  is  produced  with  about 
50  man-hours.  In  other  words,  one 
workman  today  with  modern 
tools  produces  many  times  what 
one  workman  did  in  1919  with 
what  was  a  modern  tool  in  those 
days.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  our 
technology  improving  and  in- 
creasing year  by  year  until  the 
difference  in  method,  rather  than 
being  imperceptible,  has  become 
obvious. 

Now  if  the  machine  has  taken 
so  many  jobs  from  workmen,  and 
if  it  has  not  created  any  amount 
of  new  ones,  where  do  all  the 
former  workers  find  employment 
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today?  How  do  they  make  a  liv- 
ing? As  already  mentioned,  the 
work  week  has  been  reduced,  and 
instead  of  the  72  hours  a  week 
our  grandfathers  devoted  to  fac- 
tory or  mine  the  workman  of  to- 
day does  a  stint  of  40  or  less.  The 
labor  unions  take  the  credit  for 
improving  working  conditions  by 
negotiating  shorter  hours,  and  of 
course  they  have  been  respon- 
sible. It  was  in  desperation,  how- 
eve"-,  for  in  their  attempts  to  main- 
tain employment  for  their  union 
members  it  became  apparent  that 
it  could  not  be  done  without  short- 
ening the  hours  per  worker.  When 
the  employees  obtained  shorter 
weeks  with  the  same  pay  it  in- 
creased cost  of  production,  and 
the  employers  retaliated  by  in- 
stalling more  efficient  equipment 
and  doing  away  with  part  of  their 
staff.  It  is  then  a  constant  see-saw 
with  the  result  being  a  unidirec- 
tional progression  toward  com- 
plete automaticity. 

As  a  result  of  this  trend  the 
displaced  workers  have  been  forc- 
ed into  the  non-productive  lines 
of  endeavour.  These  non-produc- 
tive activities  include  business, 
the  accounting  branch,  advertis- 
ing, and  one  of  the  greatest  em- 


ployers of  non-productive  person- 
nel, salesmanship. 

Technocracy  is  not  concerned 
with  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
salesmanship,  advertising  and 
business  operations.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  you  feel  they 
are  necessary  and  important  func- 
tions or  if  you  happen  to  think 
the  people  conducting  them  are 
simply  living  off  those  who  actu- 
ally produce  the  goods.  We  have 
a  Price  System  in  operation  —  a 
system  that  depends  on  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices —  and  those  non-productive 
categories  are  part  of  it.  We  are 
simply  making  an  analysis  of  our 
situation  today,  so  as  to  show  the 
trend  of  events,  with  the  view  of 
pointing  out  the  necessary  steps 
which  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
our  future  well-being.  This  analy- 
sis has  nothing  to  do  with  person- 
alities, likes  and  disUkes. 

We  find  therefore  that  as  tech- 
nology became  more  efficient  and 
factories  progressed  from  hand- 
t  o  o  1  methods  to  hand  -  operated 
machines,  and  from  there  to  the 
completely  automatic  process, 
more  and  more  men  find  they  are 
no  longer  needed.  Because  their 
means  of  livelihood  depends  upon 
an  income  from  some  source  they 
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turn  to  something  else,  and  find 
that  in  salesmanship  or  advertis- 
ing there  are  more  openings.  Now 
every  time  a  man  is  liberated  by 
a  machine  the  production  increas- 
es, because  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  new  machine.  When  that  trend 
is  Continent- wide  the  result  is 
such  an  outpouring  of  goods  that 
the  available  purchasing  power  is 
insufficient  to  buy  it.  That  is  why 
the  sales  force  has  increased  so 
noticeably.  In  an  effort  to  sell 
their  produce,  industries  have  put 
more  salesmen  in  the  field,  who 
apply  the  pressure  and  persuade 
people  to  buy  things  they  cannot 
afford.  They  buy  them  on  time, 
hoping  the  future  holds  brighter 
prospects.  Finally  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  U.S.  are 
forced  to  step  in  and  take  up  the 
surplus  so  it  will  not  depress 
prices  below  cost  of  production. 

To  sum  up:  We  find  the  ma- 
chines do  not  create  jobs.  They 
create  an  ever  greater  produc- 
tion, and  society  creates  jobs  in 
an  effort  to  supply  purchasing 
power.  That  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  goods  we  produce  and 
the  jobs  we  manage  to  create  will 
continue  is  attested  by  some  of 
the  recent  information  we  have 
received  to  the  effect  General 
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Motors  plans  to  spend  $1.5  billion 
on  new  plant  and  equipment  in 
the  near  future.  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany of  Detroit  has  just  complet- 
ed a  new  engine  manufacturing 
plant,  and  is  planning  on  seven 
more.  Now  those  plants  are  all 
designed  to  turn  out  more  pro- 
duction with  many  less  employ- 
ees than  the  ones  they  will  re- 
place. 

A  look  at  some  other  statistics 
shows  us  that  the  population  of 
U.S.  has  increased  29  million  since 
19  4  0,  and  although  business  is 
rubbing  its  hands  with  glee  at  the 
prospect  of  29  million  more  cus- 
tomers, actually  it  will  only  tend 
to  increase  the  unemployment  by 
a  comparable  amount.  For,  when 
we  see  that  the  gross  national 
production  of  U.S.  has  increased 
from  $82  biUion  in  1929  to  $367 
billion  in  1953,  it  gives  us  a  pic- 
ture of  the  stupendous  amount  of 
purchasing  power  we  will  have  to 
create  through  jobs  in  order  to 
keep  the  economy  going. 

Technocracy  has  been  pointing 
out  the  developing  trends  for 
many  years  now,  and  as  long  as 
there  was  a  surface  appearance  of 
prosperity  the  public  was  not  too 
interested.  In  spite  of  the  social 
apathy  we  have  continued  our 
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program  of  investigation  and  an- 
alysis, knowing  that  when  condi- 
tions finally  come  to  a  peak  the 
citizens  would  come  awake  with 
a  sudden  jolt.  The  very  definite 
indication  o  f  a  n  unemployment 
problem  which  is  apparent  of  late 
has  started  the  awakening,  and 
one  of  these  days  a  great  many 
people  will  be  wondering  what 
has  happened.  Deprived  of  an  in- 
come through  loss  of  emplo5rment 
they  will  be  in  a  precarious  posi- 
tion with  the  inflated  prices  and 


many  social  obUgations  such  as 
insurance,  car  and  home  pay- 
ments and  cost  of  education  in 
today's  society. 

Technocracy  is  bringing  these 
problems  to  your  attention  and 
showing  you  the  desperate  need 
for  installing  a  method  of  distri- 
buting our  abundance  so  it  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  Such  a 
method  is  presented  in  Technoc- 
racy's blueprint,  and  now  is  the 
time  for  you  to  be  concerned. 

— ^Ed  Broderick 


tAt  WE'VE  JUST  come  upon  a  summary  score-sheet  of  the  mess  the  Americans 
have  got  themselves  into  with  their  farm  price  support  program. 

Here's  the  situation  on  a  couple  of  items  : 

Uncle  Sam  has  bought  and  stored  261,000,000  pounds  of  'surplus'  butter  and 
more  surplus  is  piling  into  govemment-paid-for  warehouses  at  the  rate  of  7,000,000 
pounds  a  week. 

Getting  rid  of  the  stock  in  the  next  few  months  is  essential  because  despite 
refrigeration  and  some  turnover  in  stock  most  of  it  is  due  to  go  rancid  before  long. 

U.S.  retail  prices  are  now  more  than  twice  margarine  prices.  Americans  are  eat- 
ing less  than  half  as  much  butter  as  they  did  20  years  ago.  Per  capita  consumption, 
for  butter  and  margarine  is  now  about  equal. 

In  addition  to  butter,  Uncle  Sam  has  in  storage  under  the  same  price  support 
legislation  27,000,000  pounds  of  Cheddar  cheese  and  449,000,000  pounds  of  dried  milk. 

Isn't  politics  wonderful?  — Financial  Post 

■)Ar  OTTAWA. — Mines  Minister  Prudham  has  announced  that  Canada  is  the  first 
country  in  the  world  successfully  to  complete  a  test  run  of  an  exhaust-heated  gas 
turbine  engine. 

Prudham  told  the  Commons  the  test  run  was  made  by  scientists  of  the  gas 
dynamic  laboratory  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  who  are  experimenting  on  the 
design  of  a  coal-burning  engine  to  drive  locomotives  or  electric-power  units.  The 
design  of  the  engine  has  been  in  the  experimental  stage  for  three  years  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys. 

'The  experimental  engine,  which  includes  new  features  designed  to  make  the  use 
of  coal  practical,  was  recently  completed  and  the  test  program  begun,'  Prudham  said. 

— Canadian  Press 
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Explorations  in  Science 


A  review  of  Explorations  in  Science,  a  recent  book  by  Waldemar 
Kaempffert,  science  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  He  tells  about 
the  work  of  the  scientists  and  the  technicians  which  will  revolutionize 
our  lives  in  the  near  future. 


TXTHETHER  we  like  it  or  not 
^  ■  we  are  all  participating  in  a 
world-shaking  revolution — a  revo- 
lution of  far  greater  importance 
than  all  the  miserable  political 
conspiracies  presently  spreading 
terror  and  uncertainty  through 
every  nation  in  the  world. 

The  shapers  and  moulders  of 
mankind  are  not  the  political 
schemers  but  the  scientific  dream- 
ers, experimenters  and  t  e  c  h  n  i- 
cians.  They  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  Politiburo  or  even  Presiden- 
tial cabinet.  Rather  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  great  experimental 
laboratories. 

What  are  these  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion brilliant  men  and  women  of 
many  races  and  nations  doing  to 
change  our  lives?  What  benefits 
can  we  expect  from  their  dedicat- 
ed exploration  of  our  mysterious 
universe? 

According  to  Waldemar  Kaem- 
pffert, science  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  writes  with  ad- 
irable  lucidity  and  simplicity  upon 
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the  most  difficult  of  subjects,  we 
may  expect  in  the  not  too  distant 
future : 

An  almost  infinite  number  of 
new  fibers,  fabrics  and  even  foods 
from  the  various  combinations  of 
the  amino  acids — leather  far  supe- 
rior to  anything  derived  from  ani- 
mals today,  'mink  coats  for  per- 
haps fifty  dollars,'  excellent  diges- 
tible proteins,  and  possibly,  after 
many  years  of  experiment,  a  close 
approximation  to  'living  cells.' 

Power  directly  from  the  sun  to 
heat  our  households  and  run  our 
machinery  at  virtually  no  cost 
after  the  original  installation  of 
our  solar  engine  on  the  roof. 

An  artificial  satellite  (for  good 
or  ill)  manned  by  scientists  able 
to  observe  the  entire  earth  as  we 
can  now  observe  an  orange  in  our 
hand. 

Atomic  motors  (already  under 
construction) . 

Transportation  at  supersonic 
speed. 

A  cure  for  cancer. 
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New  methods  of  raising  the 
treasures  and  cargoes  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Kaempffert  is  not  so  rash 
as  to  insist  that  all  of  these  possi- 
bilities or  probabiUties  are  cer- 
tainties. He  is  careful  not  to  com- 
mit himself  to  any  time  schedule 
for  the  successful  application  of 
inventions  now  in  their  infancy. 
But  he  may  well  bolster  some  of 
his  arguments  and  predictions  by 
pointing  out  that  less  than  100 
years  ago  any  man  who  might 
have  pictured  our  present  world 
of  motorcars,  airplanes,  radio,  tel- 
evision and  particularly  atomic 
bombs  would  have  been  consider- 
ed a  mad  and  doubtless  a  danger- 
ous dreamer. 

Yes,  all  of  these  miracles  and 
many  more  may  come  to  pass  if 
we  can  avoid  the  threat  which  is 
bluntly  and  brilliantly  presented 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book 
on  fission  and  fusion:  the  Atomic 
Bomb  and  the  Hydrogen  Bomb. 

Man's  conscience  and  his  poli- 
tical institutions  have  lagged  hun- 
dreds of  years  behind  his  scienti- 


fic imagination.  His  tribal  and  ra- 
cial jealousies,  his  prejudices,  bi- 
gotries and  blind  hatreds  make 
him  seem  little  more  enhghtened 
or  'civiHzed'  than  he  was  at  the 
dawn  of  history.  Yet  his  inven- 
tions now  make  it  possible  in  a 
moment  of  mania  virtually  to  de- 
populate the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  al- 
ways had  a  superior  type  of  man 
who  deserves  a  degree  of  respect 
he  seldom  gets.  The  old  Persian 
astronomers  who  four  thousand 
years  ago  devised  an  excellent 
calendar  would  soon  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  200-inch  telescope  at 
Palomar  (capable  of  penetrating 
our  vast  universe  to  the  depth  of 
one  billion  light-years).  A  Gali- 
leo or  a  Newton  would  have  little 
trouble  understanding  Einstein. 
And  the  great  thinkers  of  all  eras 
would  inmiediately  recognize  the 
source  and  nature  of  the  bigotries 
now  seeking  to  chain  the  mind  of 
man. 

If  we  can  use  our  wonderful  in- 
ventions for  good  rather  than  evil 
we  may  yet  live  to  see  a  great  and 
peaceful  world.   — Sterling  North 
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*  MONTREAL.— Dr.  D.  C.  Bninton,  president  of  Isotope  Products  Ltd.,  Oakville, 
Ont.,  said  here  that  push-button  industry  is  no  longer  a  myth  and  that  it  now  is 
closely  approached  in  certain  industries  through  the  use  of  isotopes. — Canadian  Press 
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Comparison 

The  Detroit  Edison  Company  of 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  and  the  Hydro- 
electric Power  Commission  of 
Canada  have  initiated  interchange 
of  electric  power  with  a  ceremo- 
nial unveiling  of  plaques  inscrib- 
ed 'Partners  in  Progress.'  Though 
the  U.S.  private  system  and  the 
Canadian  public  system  will  now 
pool  their  generating  capacity, 
there's  no  danger  that  Canada's 
'creeping  socialist'  power  will  in- 
fect us  with  its  low-cost  virus.  A 
special  Act  of  Congress,  passed 
in  1953,  exempted  Detroit  Edison 
Company  from  accountability  to 
U.  S.  regulatory  agencies  where 
international  exchange  is  con- 
cerned. 

According  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,   the   relative  cost  of 
250  kilowatt  hours  a  m^onth  is : 
In   Detroit,   Michigan       $7.74 
In  Windsor,  Ontario         $3.33 
The  average  household  in  Wind- 
sor uses  286  kilowatt  hours  of 
'juice'  a  month  and  pays  $3.64  for 
it.  That's  nine  cents  less  than  100 
kwh  costs    ($3.73)    in  Detroit, 
where    average    use    is    only    133 
kwh  per  month  per  home. 
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High  U.  S.  taxes  aren't  solely 
responsible  for  the  rate  differ- 
ence. Detroit  Edison  Company 
enjoys  tax  -  amortization  conces- 
sions from  the  U.S.  on  $65.5  mil- 
lion of  its  investment. 

— ^The  New  Republic 

'Push-Button  Economy' 

In  1900,  it  required  100  men  to 
do  the  work  which  10  men  can  do 
today.  In  the  future,  this  will  be 
reduced  to  one  man. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
'push-button  economy'  as  a  result 
of  our  scientific  and  mechanical 
progress.  Our  American  friends 
express  it  as  the  automation  trend. 
The  'labor  force'  will  have  leisure 
time  for  more  home  life,,  accom- 
panied with  opportunities  for 
spiritual,  cultural  and  recreation 
development. 

— Harold  J.  Chater,  Ontario 
Provincial  Statistician 

Unemployment  Mounting 

The  latest  estimates  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
confirm  that  unemployment  is 
both  increasing  and  spreading 
throughout  the  nation.  Three  ma- 


jor  and  12  lesser  areas  have  join- 
ed the  'distressed  area'  group  in 
which  6%  or  more  of  the  working 
force  is  unemployed.  There  are 
now  in  America  a  total  of  80  'dis- 
tressed areas'  encompassing  106 
cities  and  towns. 

These  figures  are  not  abstrac- 
tions. They  represent  wage  earn- 
ers whose  skills  are  wasted,  and 
families  that  drink  milk  and  pay 
rent.  — ^The  Nation 

'Recession'  Is  Here 

Steel  production  is  now  down  to 
about  68%  of  capacity.  Last  May, 


1953,  it  was  100%.  What  is  true  of 
steel  is  true  of  national  output  as 
a  whole.  Total  U.S.  output  is  run- 
ning about  $25  billion  a  year  be- 
low the  full  capacity  rate  which 
Ike  inherited  from  Truman. 

This  is  probably  the  real  dan- 
ger of  the  present  situation:  a  're- 
covery' will  ultimately  occur  but 
not  one  that  brings  us  back  to  full 
production.  It's  not  certain  Re- 
publicans really  want  full  produc- 
tion; they  may  prefer  a  comfort- 
able 'labor  reserve'  (i.e.,  unem- 
ployment) . 

— T.R.B.  in  New  Republic 


-k  NEW  YORK.— A  battery  made  of  silicon  and  powered  by  the  sun  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Bell  Telephone  laboratories. 

The  battery  already  can  create  enough  electric  power  to  accomplish  a  number  of 
things,  such  as  carry  a  voice  a  short  distance  over  a  telephone  wire,  broadcast  from 
a  miniature  portable  radio  transmitter  and  run  a  toy  ferris  wheel. 

Company  officials  say  that  with  further  development  the  sunshine  batteries 
promise  to  supply  all  the  power  for  rural  telephone  lines.  They  would  supply  power 
even  on  cloudy  days,  and  charge  up  storage  units  to  permit  night  operation. 

The  invention  was  demonstrated  to  reporters  at  the  Bell  Telephone  laboratories 
at  Murray  Hill,  N.J.,  and  made  public  recently.  The  battery  shown  was  the  size 
of  a  man's  hand. 

The  battery  is  made  of  razor-thin  strips  of  silicon,  the  material  of  which  sand 
is  made.    As  sunlight  strikes  the  silicon,  an  electric  current  is  created  in  the  strips. 

The  batteries  for  rural  telephone  lines  would  be  a  foot  square. 

The  sunshine  batteries,  as  explained  by  Bell  officials,  could  run  walkie-talkie 
radios  and  mobile  electrical  equipment  for  military  or  civilian  purposes.  If  they  could 
be  made  big  enough  and  cheaply  enough,  they  possibly  could  provide  current  for 
lights,  television  sets  and  refrigerators  in  homes. 

Inventors  of  the  new  battery  are  G.  L.  Pearson,  physicist;  G.  S.  Fuller,  chemist, 
and  D.  M.  Ghapin,  electrical  engineer.  — Associated  Press 

*  OTTAWA.— Canada's  electricity  production  hit  a  record  65,489,253,000  kilowatt 
hours  during  1953. 

The  previous  high  was  61.786,035,000  in  1952,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported. 

— Canadian  Press 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

"jlr  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere- 
iir  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

lAr  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  membe.  to  his  local  Section. 
ic  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

-At  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
US.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

ic  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  'I'echnocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing  ! 


WHO? 

it  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  II;  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office,  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

ir  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife—  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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TECHICRACY 


Whalever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

—Encyclopedia  Americana 
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The  Quarterly  Survey 


Produclivily  Rising 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  an- 
nual increase  in  U.S.  output  per 
man-hour  was  about  2V2%  a  year. 
In  the  postwar  it  has  averaged 
about  3%.  At  this  rate  1,500,000 
additional  jobs  will  be  needed  by 
next  August  to  take  care  of  Ameri- 
can workers  who  will  be  displaced 
by  rising  productivity,  and  900,000 
more  will  be  needed  to  take  care 
of  the  growth  in  the  civilian  la- 
bor force. 

Actually,  productivity  may  not 
only  rise  but  spurt  ahead  in  the 
next  12  months,  just  as  it  did  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  1949  reces- 
sion. By  the  first  quarter  of  1950, 
industrial  activity  had  recovered 
enough  to  show  a  2%  gain  over 
early  1949,  yet  manufacturing 
employment  was  down  4%.  Why? 
Because  from  1948  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war,  produc- 
tivity rose  over  6%  a  year. 

Unemploymeni  io  Jump 

Unemployment  in  t  h  e  United 
States  will  nearly  double  over  the 
next  year  at  the  present  rate  of 
economic  activity,  according  to  a 
prediction  by  the  National  Plann- 
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ing  Association  in  Washington,  It 
has  urged  the  U.  S.  government 
to  consider  action  to  end  'inexcus- 
able' idleness  of  part  of  the  coun- 
try's gigantic  production  machine. 
The  Association's  economic  re- 
port stated  that  if  the  economy 
runs  along  over  the  next  twelve 
months  at  about  the  same  pace, 
a  $25,000,000  gap  will  develop  be- 
tween national  production  and 
the  level  of  production  that  would 
provide  full  employment. 


Burck   in   The   ChicaKO   Sun-Times 

'You  Sure  Knocked  Some  Loyalty 
Into  Them,  Senator" 


The  study  group,  a  private 
organization  of  businessmen,  la- 
bor union  leaders,  economists  and 
bankers,  said  that  'measures 
should  be  considered  to  promote 
expansion'  of  the  economy  to  'full 
employment'  levels. 

Bankruptcies  Up 

The  number  of  business  fail- 
ures in  Canada  cUmbed  to  680  in 
the  first  three  months  of  1954,  a 
30-year-high.  Showing  up  in  all 
industrial  classifications  and  all 
regions,  the  failures  were  almost 
double  the  382  in  the  similar  1953 


quarter,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  has  reported. 

Liabilities  owing  by  these  bank- 
rupt firms  rose  to  $17,660,000,  al- 
most two  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  the  $7,151,000  in  the  first 
quarter  last  year.  Average  liabili- 
ties for  each  failure  rose  by  39% 
to  $26,000  from  $18,700. 

Quebec's  business  mortaUties 
soared  to  506  from  287  last  year. 
Ontario's  doubled  to  104  from  49. 
Failures  in  the  Atlantic  area  in- 
creased to  15  from  eight  and  in 
the  West  to  56  from  38. 


y^  SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  Ont — Two  aldermen  say  there  is  so  much  unemployment 
in  this  city  that  some  persons  are  literally  starving  because  they  have  no  money  to 
buy  food. 

They  told  city  council  that  malnutrition  is  widespread  and  urged  immediate 
action.  Aldermen  Anthony  Nino  and  Peter  King  said  they  knew  of  people  who  weren't 
getting  enough  to  eat. 

The  major  employer  here  is  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  which  has  laid  off 
part  of  its  staff.  The  company  recently  completed  a  $75,000,000  expansion  program 
and  many  men  were  out  of  work  when  it  was  finished.  — Canadian  Press 

^  EDMONTON.  —Unemployment  emerged  as  one  of  the  key  problems  facing  the 
CCF  national  convention  here. 

As  more  than  200  delegates  met  for  the  opening  of  their  13th  annual  convention 
they  heard  : 

1.  A  labor  spokesman  express  fear  that  this  autumn  might  bring  Canada  her 
worst  unemployment  in  history. 

2.  The  party's  national  council  advise  through  its  annual  report  that  the  ranks 
of  the  jobless  now  total  approximately  135,000  more  than  they  did  at  this  time  last 
year.  — Canadian  Press 

•^  BOSTON. — Publishers'  representatives  recently  viewed  receiving  apparatus  of 
a  newly  developed,  electronic  teletypesetter  method  that  transmits  at  10  times  the 
speed  of  those  now  in  operation. 

The  new  equipment  operates  much  like  standard  apparatus,  with  the  major  ex- 
ception that  both  sending  and  receiving  distributors  operate  electronically  as  opposed 
to  the  mechanical  distributors  now  in  use.  — Associated  Press 
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(]orrnption  of  Function 
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Under  the  present  system,  the  arts  of  politics,  commerce,  and  applied 
superstition  dominate  and  corrupt  the  function  of  people's  living  to- 
gether in  the  society.  Individuals  have  become  the  victims  rather 
than  the  beneficiaries  of  the  social  organization. 


TTISTORICAL  man  has,  in  the 
*  ^  process  of  living,  invented 
numerous  faciUties  for  achieving 
the  goals  and  improving  the  func- 
tions involved  in  that  process  of 
living.  For  example,  plant  cultiva- 
tion was  developed  as  a  facility 
for  providing  a  larger  and  more 
stable  food  supply;  likewise,  Uve- 
stock  raising.  The  food  supply,  in 
these  instances,  was  man's  goal, 
while  the  techniques  of  raising 
the  food  were  merely  the  facili- 
ties for  achieving  that  goal.  Ex- 
cept as  a  means  of  suppling  food 
(and  certain  other  materials) , 
farming  has  no  place  in  man's 
scheme  of  living.  In  other  words, 
there  is  nothing  sacred  about  a 
farm  in  itself. 

In  a  similar  way,  a  house  is  a 
facility — to  provide  shelter,  pro- 
tection, privacy,  and  storage  space 
for  man's  supplies  and  possessions. 
An  automobile  is  a  transportation 
facility.  The  farm,  the  house,  the 
automobile  primarily  are  facilities 
for  achieving  certain  objectives  of 


a  functional  nature,  but  they  are 
not  goals  in  themselves.  If  the  ob- 
jectives could  be  arrived  at  in  an- 
other way,  these  facilities  could 
be  dispensed  with.  None  of  these 
are  inherent  in  human  nature  as 
prerequisites  or  accompaniments 
of  living.  They  all  were  invented 
as  incidental  afterthoughts,  fol- 
lowing many  millennia  of  living 
without  them. 

The  distinction  between  an  ob- 
jective and  the  facility  for  achiev- 
ing that  objective  is  not  always 
recognized;  and  the  two  are  not 
always  viewed  in  their  proper  re- 
lationship. Very  often,  the  facility 
is  mistaken  for  a  goal  in  itself 
and  worshiped  per  se  far  out  of 
proportion  to  its  place  in  man's 
mechanics  of  living. 

A  great  many  regulations  have 
been  established  in  various  places 
at  various  times  restricting,  pro- 
hibiting, or  compelling  the  eating 
of  certain  kinds  of  food.  Many  of 
these  undoubtedly  arose  out  of 
scarcity  of  supply  or  a  tendency 
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of  certain  foods  (at  least  season- 
ally) to  impart  poisons  or  infec- 
tions to  the  human  consumers. 
The  regulations,  in  such  cases, 
were  facilities  for  better  living. 
Other  regulations  were  instituted 
merely  to  stimulate  commercial 
traffic  in  certain  foods,  for  in- 
stance, fish-eating  on  Friday.  In 
the  course  of  time,  these  regula- 
tions became  regarded  as  sacred 
goals,  to  be  dutifully  obeyed,  al- 
though the  original  reasons  for 
them  may  have  become  lost  in 
antiquity  or  no  longer  apply. 

As  a  modern  example,  we  can 
point  to  the  automobile.  It  has  a 
useful  function — to  transport 
people  and  materials  from  one 
place  to  another.  So  far,  so  good. 
But,  then,  this  function  has  been 
attacked  by  many  agencies  of  cor- 
ruption, which  could  not  leave 
'good  enough'  alone.  The  style 
artists  went  to  work  on  the  auto- 
mobile and  treated  it  as  an  ob- 
jective— as  an  art-form  in  its  own 
right,  to  be  revered  and  display- 
ed. As  a  consequence,  the  car  has 
become  so  decorated  with  chrome 
and  shining  color  that,  among 
other  things,  the  glare  has  be- 
come a  handicap  to  efficient  driv- 
ing, particularly  in  bright  sun- 
light. The   decorative  colors  that 


used  to  embellish  the  car  do  not 
always  provide  maximal  visibil- 
ity, which  is  a  significant  factor 
in  accident  prevention.  The  sur- 
face finish  outside  and  the  up- 
holstery inside  have  become  re- 
garded to  be  almost  as  important 
as  the  transportation  function.  In 
fact,  it  has  become  so  important 
in  many  instances  that  the  out- 
side finish  and  the  inside  uphol- 
stery be  protected  from  marring 
that  one  becomes  reluctant  to  use 
the  car  for  transportation  except 
under  the  most  fussy  of  conditions. 
Other  corrupting  influences 
have  been  loosed  to  work  their 
havoc  on  the  automobile  by  vari- 
ous commercial  interests.  Parts 
are  designed  to  cause  trouble  after 
a  certain  number  of  miles — to  run 
up  costs  to  the  operators  and 
create  obsolescence  in  the  car, 
thereby  contributing  to  its  being 
scrapped  for  junk  at  an  early 
date.  Frequent  need  for  repairs 
and  overhaul  stimulates  the  auto 
repair  business  and  promotes 
more  rapid  turnover  in  sales.  An- 
other corrupting  influence  is  that 
of  the  fuel  merchants,  who  use 
pressure  against  the  development 
of  high  fuel  efficiency,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  maximum  demand 
for  their  products.  The  notoriously 
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wasteful  and  inefficient  batteries 
long  used  in  American  cars  have 
become  the  subject  of  a  national 
scandal  recently;  but  they  conti- 
nue to  be  installed  in  the  new 
cars. 

Automotive  engineers  could 
produce  a  simple,  versatile,  stand- 
ardized transportation  vehicle  at 
low  cost;  one  that  would  endure 
for  many  years,  be  easy  to  repair, 
and  operate  with  a  high  fuel  effi- 
ciency. Continued  research  nor- 
mally would  tend  to  improve  these 
factors.  As  it  is,  the  commercial 
interests  and  the  style  artists  have 
prevented  the  highest  functional 
development  of  a  transportation 
vehicle,  and  they  have  made  it 
nearly  prohibitive  in  cost. 

In  the  American  bourgeois 
home,  one  may  find  furniture 
which  has  been  made  so  elegant 
through  applied  art  that  its  func- 
tion is  almost  lost  s  i  g  h  t  of .  In 
order  to  protect  the  furniture  from 
blemish  if  used  for  its  intended 
purpose,  protective  covers  are 
fitted  over  it.  But,  then,  art  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  covers 
and  they,  in  turn,  have  become  so 
elegant  that  one  must  be  cautious 
in  the  use  of  the  furniture  so  as 
not  to  mar  the  devices  that  are 


employed  to  prevent  the  furni- 
ture from  being  marred. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  what 
art  has  done  to  dinner  ware.  Cut 
glass  and  gold  plate,  for  instance, 
are  luxurious  art  objects  rather 
than  serviceable  aids  to  functional 
living.  And  see  what  art  has  done 
to  that  simple  little  device,  the 
salt  shaker. 

We  won't  discuss  clothes  in  this 
connection.  They  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Much  of  this  type  of  corrup- 
tion was  inspired  by  class  distinc- 
tion among  earlier  people;  and  it 
is  still  perpetuated  on  the  basis 
of  quasi  class  differentials.  In  the 
'good  old  days,'  if  something  be- 
came socially  acceptable  as  a  fa- 
cility for  improving  comfort  or 
function,  the  Upper  Class  tended 
to  corrupt  it  with  elegance,  partly 
to  enhance  it  as  a  prestige  factor 
for  those  who  could  afford  such 
elegance  and  partly  to  prohibit 
the  lower  classes  from  enjoying  it. 

The  same  principles  apply  to 
nearly  all  classifications  of  gad- 
gets which  are  facilities  for  gen- 
eral use  by  the  population,  whe- 
ther in  the  home,  on  the  road,  or 
in  places  of  recreation.  With  re- 
ference to  the  last  of  these,  note 
the   degree   of  elegance   and  ex- 
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pense  which  has  developed  around 
golf,  hunting,  fishing,  and  skiing. 

Only  in  those  functional  fields 
where  art  has  not  been  permitted 
to  enter  is  the  major  emphasis  on 
function  rather  than  appearance; 
for  example,  in  construction  work, 
in  the  workshop,  and  in  research 
laboratories.  We  will  admit  that, 
in  many  instances,  such  things  as 
neatness,  cleanUness,  and  general 
appearance  in  these  fields  could 
be  improved,  even  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  function;  but  that  is  a 
'crime'  of  default  rather  than  one 
of  commission.  It  is  when  art  or 
commercialism  (usually  both)  en- 
ters and  alters  things  for  the  sake 
of  appearance  and  profit  that  func- 
tion suffers  the  most. 

Perhaps,  nowhere  has  function 
become  more  corrupted  than  in 
the  field  of  social  relations.  Crude 
codes  of  conduct  were  early  esta- 
blished among  primitive  people  as 
facilities  for  carrying  on  social 
intercourse  between  individuals 
and  groups;  and,  later,  these  codes 
were  expanded  to  facilitate  inter- 
course between  tribes  and  nations. 
So  long  as  the  codes  were  kept 
simple,  were  direct  and  unmistak- 
able in  their  connotations,  and 
were  designed  to  facilitate  mu- 
tual understanding  and  serve  as 


a  means  of  living  together,  they 
were  functional  and  useful.  But 
soon — alas,  very  soon — art  enter- 
ed to  corrupt  the  functional  effi- 
ciency of  these  simple  codes  of 
conduct.  There  developed  the  art 
of  etiquette,  the  art  of  diplomacy, 
and  the  art  of  being  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  That  is  when  hypoc- 
risy, double  -  talk,  and  pretense 
entered  to  corrupt  the  functional 
efficiency  of  the  faciUties  of  so- 
cial relation  s — the  elementary 
codes  of  conduct.  Social  relations 
gradually  became  more  compli- 
cated and  more  indirect  in  their 
approach.  MachiavelH  was  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  artists  in  the 
field  of  diplomacy,  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  delineated  still 
prevail  in  all  major  fields  of  social 
relations. 

Because  of  the  inefficient  and 
round  -  about  approach  to  a  goal 
followed  by  diplomacy,  national 
and  international  affairs  have  be- 
come two-faced  and  deceptive.  If 
you  would  promote  war,  you  must 
first  propagandize  for  peace.  If 
you  wish  to  commit  military  ag- 
gression, you  must  organize  for 
defense.  If  you  want  the  people 
to  make  war  on  Russia,  you  first 
get  them  to  hate  Germany.  Con- 
sequently, diplomacy  becomes  so 
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confused  in  misdirection  and 
double  -  talk  that  sometimes  the 
political  leaders  become  caught  in 
their  own  meshes.  That  evidently 
accounts  for  Britain's  and  the 
United  States'  becoming  involved 
in  World  War  II  on  the  opposite 
side  from  what  their  leaders  in- 
tended. 

In  keeping  with  this  same 
machiavellian  principle,  modern 
nations  sent  Christian  missionar- 
ies to  foreign  countries  to  lay  the 
lines  for  political  intelligence  and 
economic  intrusion.  Now  the  Un- 
ited States  is  fostering  a  Point 
Four  program  of  aid  to  backward 
countries,  supposedly  for  human- 
itarian purposes;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  real 
purpose  is  to  explore  and  locate 
the  mineral  deposits  in  those 
countries  for  later  'development' 
by  American  corporate  enterprise. 

The  simple  social  function  of 
boy  meeting  girl  for  the  purpose 
of  mating  has  become  so  compli- 
cated (particularly  among  the 
'better  class')  by  social  art,  com- 
mercialism, and  moral  philosophy 
that  it  is  a  wonder  that  mating  is 
ever  achieved.  In  fact,  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  more  'refined'  and 
more  of  the  less  'refined'  indivi- 
duals simply  rebel  and  by  -  pass 


the  complications.  This  by  -  pass- 
ing the  established  compHcations 
is  what  constitutes  a  significant 
segment  of  that  much  lamented 
realm  of  human  conduct  known 
as  'juvenile  delinquency.'  H  o  w- 
ever,  delinquency  itself  is  devel- 
oping into  a  social  art,  with  its 
accompaniments  of  drug  and  alco- 
holic de-inhibitors,  its  sub  -  legal 
quests  for  finances,  and  its  arti- 
ficial codes  of  pretense  and  bra- 
vado. Again,  primitive  simplicity 
is  becoming  corrupted  by  social 
art.  So  that,  in  its  traditionalized 
form,  juvenile  delinquency  is  no 
more  suitable  as  a  functional  pat- 
tern of  social  relations  than  is 
adult  propriety. 

In  order  for  a  large  group  of 
people  to  live  together  as  a  social 
unit,  laws  are  established  as  facil- 
ities to  define  the  limits  of  per- 
missible behavior.  As  functional 
facilities,  these  laws  normally 
would  cover  the  basic  require- 
ments for  the  common  defense, 
internal  tranquility,  the  sanctity 
of  persons  and  of  property,  the 
general  welfare,  and  the  integrity 
and  stability  of  the  social  group. 
We  need  not  dwell  for  long  on 
the  successful  application  of  these 
facilities  in  modern  societies  nor 
on  the  extent  to  which   function 
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predominates  over  chicanery  in 
the  laws  of  most  nations.  The  Big 
Story  is  to  be  found  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  function. 

We  learn  that  in  any  applied 
system  of  laws,  the  arts  of  poli- 
tics, commerce,  and  apphed  super- 
stition soon  dominate  and  corrupt 
the  function  of  people's  living  to- 
gether in  the  society.  The  indivi- 
duals tend  to  become  the  victims 
rather  than  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  social  organization.  The  ad- 
ministrators, instead  of  being  the 
trustees  of  the  group's  social  ob- 
jectives, become  the  masters  and 
exploiters.  The  social  objectives 
become  corrupted  through  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  facilities  for  achiev- 
ing those  objectives  and  through 
a  tendency  to  worship  the  art- 
forms  of  the  corrupted  facilities 
rather  than  the  fundamental  so- 
cial objectives  themselves.  This  is 
no  better  illustrated  than  by  means 
of  the  social  and  political  history 
of  the  United  States. 

The  'Founding  Fathers'  of  the 
United  States  outlined  the  na- 
tional social  objectives  in  the  form 
of  a  Preamble  to  their  Constitu- 
tion. No  doubt,  as  subsequent 
events  indicate,  they  had  their 
fingers  crossed  when  they  adop- 
ted the  Preamble.  Certainly,  the 
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Articles  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  subsequent  Amendments  and 
laws  of  implementation  bear  scant 
resemblance  to  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  Preamble. 

The  first  objective,  Ho  form  a 
more  perfect  Union,'  is  too  vague 
to  have  specific  .  meaning  except 
in  a  general  sense  and,  therefore, 
it  is  subject  to  a  wide  variation  of 
'interpretation.'  In  any  event,  the 
doctrine  of  States  Rights  recog- 
nized in  the  Articles  and  Amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  and  in 
subsequent  legal  decisions,  and 
eulogized  in  numerous  political 
pronouncements,  is  the  antithesis 
of  any  literal  interpretation  of  a 
'more  perfect  Union.' 

The  second  objective,  to  'estab- 
Ush  justice,'  likewise  is  a  vague 
philosophical  phrase,  likewise 
subject  to  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
terpretations. We  still  do  not  have 
a  clear  definition  or  concept  of 
'justice.'  For  example,  two  sep- 
arate persons  may  commit  mur- 
der under  similar  circumstances, 
but  in  different  localities  or  at 
different  times;  and  one  may  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead 
while  the  other  is  set  free  to  go 
about  his  usual  business. 

The  third  objective,  to  'insure 
domestic  tranquility,'  is  more  de- 
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finite  in  the  general  sense,  but 
the  permissions,  prohibitions,  and 
compulsions  that  have  been  pas- 
sed into  law,  altered,  repealed,  re- 
instated, and  revised  again  and 
again  throughout  the  48  'sovereign 
states'  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, separately  and  independent- 
ly, have  become  too  complicated 
and  confused  to  command  respect. 
As  a  consequence,  the  United 
States  has  had  no  domestic  tran- 
quility in  a  definable,  functional 
sense;  rather,  a  simulated  tran- 
quility persists  most  of  the  time 
in  the  form  of  a  tenuous  truce 
achieved  through  an  approximate 
b  a  la  n  c  e  of  opposing  pressures. 
When  these  opposing  pressures 
become  unbalanced,  violence  is 
the  result.  The  Civil  War  was  one 
of  the  more  catastrophic  of  these 
imbalances.  Labor  -  Management 
fights  represent  lesser  examples. 
The  fourth  objective,  to  'pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,' 
fortunately,  has  never  been 
severely  tested.  But  what  has 
gone  under  the  name  of  Defense 
has  been  very  costly  to  the  Am- 
erican people  and  since  then  has 
gotten  them  into  seven  major 
wars  and  a  number  of  minor  ones, 
none   of   which  were   more   than 


remotely  if  at  all  in  the  interest 
of  the  common  defense. 

The  fifth  objective,  to  'promote 
the  general  welfare,'  has  been  an 
embarrassment  to  every  political 
administration  since  the  nation 
was  founded.  Practically  nothing 
has  been  done  to  approach  that 
objective,  but  a  great  deal  of  poli- 
tical effort  has  been  expended  to 
frustrate  it.  If  you  should  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  an  American 
politician — of  the  type  that  usually 
gets  elected — ^he  probably  would- 
n't know  what  you  were  talking 
about.  You  would  get  some  such 
answer  as:  'General  welfare,' 
what's  that?'  Or,  'The  general  is 
being  taken  care  of  by  the  army; 
he  doesn't  need  welfare.'  If  he 
should  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  particularly  at  this 
time,  he  would  likely  go  into  a 
hysterical  frenzy,  shouting  'com- 
munist,' 'subversive,'  'traitor,'  'in- 
fidel,' and  a  lot  of  other  epithets. 

The  sixth  and  last  stated  objec- 
tive, to  'secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity,' is  the  vaguest,  although 
the  most  righteous-sounding,  prin- 
ciple of  all.  It  requires  further  de- 
finition and  is  subject  to  a  wide 
variety  of  interpretations.  At 
present,  'Hberty'  means  little  more 
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than  the  right  to  worship  fascism 
(alias  democracy)  and  hate  com- 
munism. With  the  aid  of  the  in- 
terpretations contained  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  (the  first  major  com- 
promise among  the  humanitarians, 
political  opportunists,  and  ty- 
rants), the  American  citizen  has 
the  right,  when  he  is  hungry,  to 
complain  about  it  (provided  he 
doesn't  'disturb  the  peace')  but 
he  is  guaranteed  no  right  to  eat. 
His  only  real  liberty  of  a  positive 
nature  comes  through  the  posses- 
sion of  purchasing  power  and  the 
free  time  to  expend  it  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  satisfying  to  him.  In 
the  negative  form,  he  has  the 
liberty  to  drift  along  with  the  cur- 
rent of  events  and  refrain  from 
making  any  social  decisions  of 
significance.  In  practice,  liberty  is 
a  rare  luxury  in  American  life, 
to  be  exercised  freely  by  only  a 
few,  sparingly  by  most,  and  not 
at  all  by  many. 

Yet,  we  find  that  it  is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — a 
vague  and  inadequate  facility  for 
attaining  the  goals  of  American 
life — that  has  become  the  object 
of  worship,  while  the  objectives 
stated  in  the  Preamble  are  lost 
sight  of.  No  wonder  the  United 
States   is   incapable   of   achieving 


responsible  administration  at  home 
or  comity  with  other  nations. 

One  of  the  symbols  worshipped 
by  the  American  people  (possibly 
because  it  appears  on  that  real 
symbol  of  American  life,  the  dol- 
lar bill)  is  the  obverse  side  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  fitting  symbol,  indeed. 
It  depicts  a  hysterical  bird  of  prey 
fluttering  in  space,  with  a  heral- 
dic shield  plastered  on  its  breast, 
a  cluster  of  little  arrows  grasped 
in  the  claws  of  one  foot  and  a 
twig  from  an  alien  tree  in  t  h  e 
other.  Overhead,  is  a  flock  of 
scintillating  stars  embedded  in  a 
cloud,  something  like  one  might 
see  when  hit  on  the  head  with  a 
brick.  And  the  eagle  has  a  ribbon 
caught  in  its  beak,  bearing  a  for- 
eign inscription  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  only  one  of  many. 

When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  recently  suggested 
that  fifty  billion  dollars  be  spent 
by  the  federal  government  to  build 
up  the  highways  of  the  nation,  did 
he  state  as  the  reason,  or  reasons, 
for  this  suggestion  that  the  nation 
needs  an  integrated  highway  sys- 
tem to  provide  freer  transporta- 
tion for  its  people  and  materials, 
that  the  present  hodge-podge  of 
roadways  is  inadequate  and  haz- 
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ardous?  No,  of  course  not.  That 
would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the 
modern  pattern  of  diplomacy.  He 
gave  as  the  reason  something  to 
the  effect  that  such  expenditure 
would  provide  those  with  a  high 
transportation  priority  greater 
facility  for  scurrying  to  and  fro 
in  case  of  an  atomic  attack  by 
some  enemy. 

Militarism  has  become  a  Sacred 
Cow  in  America;  and,  if  something 
can  be  defined  in  terms  of  mili- 
tary expediency,  it  would  be  sac- 
rilegious if  not  downright  treas- 
onable to  oppose  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  President's  suggestion  ran  in- 
to headlong  collision  with  another 
Sacred  Cow,  States  Rights.  The 
States  Rights  Cow,  it  seems,  is 
even  more  sacred  than  the  mili- 
tary Cow.  Among  other  things,  it 
serves  as  a  deceptive  front  for 
the  political  graft  of  the  separate 
states;  and  the  assembled  govern- 
ors of  the  states  rebelled  at  the 
idea  of  the  national  politicians 
cutting  in  on  their  take.  This  ex- 
ample illustrates  the  general  pat- 
tern of  corruption  of  function  that 
dominates  American  life  under 
the  Price  System. 

(Please  do  not  misconstrue  what 
we  have  said  above  as  an  attack 
on  art  as  such.  We  have  attacked 


only  its  misapplication  in  ways 
which  corrupt  function.  We  rec- 
ognize that  all  people  have  artis- 
tic inclinations  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other to  some  degree;  and  these 
inclinations  demand  expression. 
There  is  no  basic  reason  why 
things  of  function  cannot  also  be 
things  of  beauty  and  charm,  nor 
any  reason  why  social  relations 
cannot  be  conducted  graciously 
without  loss  of  functional  effi- 
ciency. But  in  these  fields,  art 
must  be  restrained  and  be  made 
secondary  to  functional  consider- 
ations; otherwise,  as  history 
proves,  it  is  likely  to  'go  over- 
board' and  do  crazy  things,  often 
to  the  detriment  of  function. 

(There  are  many  areas  and 
many  ways  in  which  art  in  its 
variety  of  forms  can  be  applied 
without  invading  and  corrupting 
the  areas  of  function.  For  the 
most  part,  art  is  a  boondoggle  or 
hobby  for  those  who  obtain  sub- 
jective satisfaction  out  of  creating 
art-forms  or  admiring  those  cre- 
ated by  others.  What  is  art  to  one 
person  may  give  another  person 
the  shudders;  so  there  can  be  no 
universal  standard  or  general 
criterion  for  'good*  art.) 

North  America  is  a  natural  so- 
cial area.  Surrounded  by  geogra- 
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phical  barriers  and  possessing  the 
essential  requirements  of  land, 
climatic  range,  resources,  and 
trained  personnel,  it  could  be 
operated  as  a  self-sufficient  and 
self-contained  unit.  With  the  pro- 
gress made  in  science  and  tech- 
nology during  the  past  300  years 
as  a  prime  facility,  the  population 
of  North  America  could,  under 
functional  direction,  achieve  the 
maximum  results  in  the  form  of 
social  and  individual  goals.  Some 
of  the  attainable  goals  are  these: 
Security  from  external  invasion; 
internal  tranquility;  abundance  of 
goods  and  services;  freedom  from 
toil,  personal  insecurity,  and  re- 
pression; a  high  standard  of  health 
and  vitality;  vast  files  of  factual 
information  in  readily  accessible 
form;  and  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity for  self  development  and 
expression.  With  these  objectives 
in  view,  free  from  the  corruption 
of  art,  commerce,  bigshotitis,  and 
traditional  morality,  a  new  social 
era  could  be  instituted  on  this  Con- 
tinent in  a  very  few  years. 

The  major  specifications  for  a 
functional  social  mechanism,  for 
the  North  American  Continent 
have  been  worked  out.  This  social 
mechanism  has  been  given  the 
name  Technocracy.  Day  by  day. 


as  more  and  more  energy  is  thrown 
into  the  social  operations  of  this 
Continent,  the  need  for  the  in- 
stallation of  this  design  becomes 
increasingly  more  urgent  and 
more  obvious.  The  fantastically 
corrupt  and  inefficient  structure 
in  use  today  cannot  withstand 
these  injections  of  new  energy  for 
long.  Even  now,  it  is  being  shaken 
to  pieces.  The  patchwork  of  debt, 
wastage,  charity,  and  wars  that 
has  been  applied  to  hold  it  to- 
gether for  a  little  while  longer  is 
being  strained  beyond  its  strength. 
The  political,  business,  and  ec- 
clesiastical clamor  for  more  debt, 
more  wastage,  more  relief,  bigger 
wars,  and  more  piety  will  resolve 
nothing  and  it  only  makes  the 
situation  more  explosive. 

The  design  for  a  functional 
operation  and  control  of  this  Con- 
tinent is  at  hand.  The  means  of 
promulgating  information  about 
this  design  is  here  in  the  form  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  —  an  organiza- 
tion of  North  American  citizens 
who  recognize  the  hazardous  and 
incompetent  nature  of  the  pres- 
ent system  and  who  are  willing 
to  seek  a  new  and  greater  social 
order  for  North  America.  The 
Price  System  may  have  served  a 
functional  need  in  the  era  of  scar- 
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-^  MONTREAL. — A  top  United  States  scientist  publicly  has  flayed  the  'blind  and 
stupid  anti-intellectualism'  of  the  United  States,  and  said  he  is  shocked  by  effects  of 
the  McCarran- Walter  Immigration  Act  and  the  treatment  of  nuclear  physicist  J. 
Robert  Oppenheimer. 

Prof.  Edward  C.  Tolman  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  was  ap- 
plauded by  normally  sedate  scientists  at  the  International  Psychological  Congress 
when  he  made  the  remarks  at  the  end  of  a  technical  paper  on  motivation  and  beha- 
vior. 

'I  wish  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  Canada,'  he  led  off,  'as  one  of  the 
countries  which  in  these  difficult  times  has  maintained  its  basic  freedoms,  for  serv- 
ing as  host  to  this  congress. 

'As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  I  am  profoundly  shocked  that  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Immigration  Act  has  made  the  holdings  of  such  a  scientific  congress  as  this 
almost  impossible  in  the  United  States. 

'I  am  profoundly  disturbed  at  the  attacks  upon  the  probity  and  usefulness  of 
scientists  which  are  now  going  on  in  my  own  country. 

'The  case  of  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  is  but  an  illustration  of  our  blind  and  stupid 
anti-intellectualism  which  is  undoubtedly  going  to  have  a  most  harmful  effect  upon 
scientific  progress  in  the  United  States  and  upon  the  willingness  of  our  scientists  to 
work  for  their  government.* 

The  international  congress,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  U-S.  and  Canadian  Psycho- 
logical Associations,  is  being  attended  by  delegates  from  29  countries  including 
Russia.  — Canadian  Press 

-jAr  LOS  ANGELES. — Scientists  at  the  University  of  California  here  say  they  have 
developed  a  supersonic  hypodermic  device  which  can  shoot  a  hair-thin  stream  of 
liquid  through  four  inches  of  tissue. 

The  instrument  was  developed  by  Dr.  Benedict  Cassen,  Briane  Dunne  and  Her- 
bert Gass  at  the  UCLA  atomic  energy  project.    This  is  the  way  the  device  works: 

Liquid  in  a  steel  chamber  is  propelled  through  a  .OOS-inch  nozzle  by  the  explosive 
action  of  a  small  wafer.  The  wafer  is  made  of  nitrosogunidine,  a  heat-sensitive  chemi- 
cal, and  is  detonated  by  a  small  soldering  iron  in  the  instrument. 

— International  News  Service 
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city,  but  there  is  no  place  or  use 
for  it  in  an  era  of  Abundance. 
Technocracy  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  most  important  advent 
this  Continent  has  ever  known, 
and  it  will  soon  be  the  most  pop- 
ular. Many  Americans  (perhaps 
you  who  are  reading  this  among 
them)  will  turn  to  Technocracy 
through   intellectual   cogitation; 


the  rest  will  be  pushed  into  it  by 
adversity,  which  inevitably  must 
result  from  expanding  the  kilo- 
watt load  of  the  Continent  beyond 
the  capacity  of  its  archaic  and  cor- 
rupted social  mechanism  —  the 
Price  System.  But,  whether  you 
walk  in  now  or  tumble  in  later, 
Technocracy  awaits  you. 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 
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Investigate  McCarthy! 


Columnist  Barry  Mather  says  that  because  of  the  suspiciously  pro- 
Moscow  developments  during  the  McCarthy  era,  he  favors  a  Mc- 
Carthy probe  of  McCarthy.  Mather  notes  that  to  many  people  Wash- 
ington now  makes  stranger  news  than  Moscow. 


COMRADE  McCarthy?  Mc- 
Carthy— is  he  a  good  Security 
Risk? 

I  don't  know,  but  have  you 
noticed  the  suspiciously  pro-Mos- 
cow developments  during  the  Mc- 
Carthy era  ? 

As  a  result  of  McCarthy's  work: 

(1)  An  American,  McCarthy, 
has  replaced  a  Russian,  Malenkov, 
as  the  man  most  Britons  dislike. 

(2)  The  morale  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  following  Depart- 
ments of  American  Government 
have  been  impaired:  the  State  De- 
partment, the  War  Department, 
the  Interior  Department,  the  La- 
bor Department. 

(3)  The  English-speaking  world 
is  losing  confidence  in  the  Ameri- 
can idea. 

(4)  An  increasing  number  of 
people,  noticing  how  American 
domestic  politics  more  and  more 
dominate  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, are  taking  a  Second  Look  at 
American  world  leadership. 


(5)  A  growing  section  of  the 
population  sympathizes  with  the 
victims  of  McCarthy  persecution. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  victims  are  prob- 
ably left-wingers. 

(6)  Thousands  of  Canadians 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

(7)  Sensing  the  'phonyness'  of 
the  McCarthy  line  many  here  now 
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welcome  better  relations,  such  as 
trade,  with  China,  Russia  and  the 
non-capitalist  world. 

(8)  In  McCarthyland  itself, 
public  opinion  takes  on  a  mono- 
lithic shape.  Mum  is  increasingly 
the  word.  Liberty  is  more  and 
more  a  thing  to  be  put  away  and 
'saved' .  .  .  less  something  to  be 
lived  and  enjoyed. 

(9)  To  many,  Washington  now 


makes  stranger  news  than  Mos- 
cow. 

(10)  The  Americans  seem  un- 
able to  do  anything  about  it. 

I  make  no  charges  against  Mc- 
Carthy. 

I  merely  point  to  the  suspicious 
things  which  have  taken  place 
during  his  office. 

I  would  favor  a  McCarthy  probe 
of  McCarthy.        —Barry  Mather 
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*  WASHINGTON.— The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  has  called  for  an 
overhaul  of  the  government's  security  system  as  an  aftermath  to  the  branding  of 
Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  as  a  security  risk. 

It  urged  President  Eisenhower  to  appoint  a  board  of  responsible  citizens  to  're- 
form' the  system  and  to  order  all  government  security  officers  to  refuse  to  'seriously 
entertain'  any  charge  similar  to  one  made  against  Dr.  Oppenheimer. 

This  dealt  with  the  allegation  that  Oppenheimer  did  not  give  the  H-bomb  pro- 
ject enthusiastic  support. 

The  federation  said  in  a  statement  that  the  present  security  program  has  'dis- 
turbing and  dangerous  characteristics'  and  'certain  self-defeating  features.'  It  said 
any  program  that  rejects  the  services  of  men  such  as  Oppenheimer  'ceases  to  serve 
its  function  properly.'  — British  United  Press 

ii^  SASKATOON. — Premier  T.  C.  Douglas  of  Saskatchewan  predicts  a  period  of 
economic  depression  if  Canada  fails  to  adopt  a  program  of  social  planning  that  will 
distribute  growing  surpluses  to  those  who  need  them. 

'We  shall  inevitably  drift  into  a  period  of  economic  depression  not  because  we 
have  too  little,  but  because  we  have  too  much,'  he  told  the  annual  provincial  CCF 
convention  here. 

Douglas  said  this  country  is  already  beset  with  growing  surpluses,  falling  farm 
prices  and  increasing  unemployment.  He  said  capitalism  had  dealt  effectively  with 
the  problem  of  production,  but  failed  miserably  to  solve  the  problem  of  distribution. 

— British  United  Press 

i^  MONTREAL. — A  union  spokesman  says  thousands  of  jobs  are  going  'out  the 
window'  now  that  Canadian  railways  are  switching  to  diesels. 

Hardest  hit  are  men  who  service  locomotives  in  the  shops,  Harry  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  division  No.  4,  Railway  Employees  Department  (AFL),  said  in  an  interview. 

'From  our  experience  with  United  States  railways — which  are  already  dieselized 
—we  know  that  39%  of  our  jobs  will  go  out  the  window  when  the  program  is  com- 
pleted.' This  would  amount  to  some  7800  jobs.  — Canadian  Press 
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'Human  Fertility:  The  Modern  Dilemma' 

Continental  Headquarters  of  Technocracy  Inc.  reviews  the  book. 
Human  Fertility:  The  Modern  Dilemma,  written  by  Robert  C.  Cook 
and  published  by  William  Sloane  Associates,  New  York.  Uncontrolled 
fertility  is  bringing  all  humanity  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 


■pOBERT  C.  Cook  is  Director  of 
■^ ^  the  Population  Research 
Bureau,  Inc.,  1507  M  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.C.,  and  pubUsher 
of  the  Population  Bulletin.  He  is 
probably  the  foremost  authority 
on  population  problems  in  the 
world.  The  Population  Reference 
Bureau  is  not  a  government 
agency,  hence  is  free  from  the  re- 
strictions, fears,  and  compulsions 
that  politics  and  pressure  groups 
would  impose  on  such  an  agency. 
The  author  says:  'Next  to  the 
atom  bomb,  the  most  ominous 
force  in  the  world  today  is  un- 
controlled fertility.'  (We  think  he 
over-rates  the  atomic  bomb  in 
this  comparison.)  'Unbalanced 
and  unchecked  fertility  is  ravag- 
ing many  lands  like  a  hurricane 
or  a  tidal  wave.  .  .  The  scramble 
for  bare  subsistence  by  hoards  of 
hungry  people  is  tearing  the  fer- 
tile earth  from  the  hillsides,  de- 
stroying forests,  and  plunging 
millions  of  human  beings  into  ut- 
ter misery.' 
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Yet,  he  points  out,  while  the 
quantity  is  increasing,  the  quality 
is  rapidly  deteriorating;  for,  it  is 
the  lowest  types  of  humanity  that 
are  breeding  the  fastest,  while  the 
superior  types  are  not  replacing 
themselves.  This  'erosion'  of  hu- 
man ability  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  these  countries  need  supe- 
rior intelligence  and  ability  more 
than  ever  before.  There  was  a 
time  when  only  the  toughest  in- 
dividuals could  survive;  now,  with 
our  science  and  our  humanitari- 
anism,  we  make  it  easy  for  the 
unfit  to  survive  and  multiply  and, 
thereby,  we  are  bringing  all  hu- 
manity to  the  brink   of  disaster. 

The  island  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
taken  as  a  problem  example  on  a 
small  scale  of  a  population  that 
has  outbred  the  means  for  its  sur- 
vival. It  foreshadows  the  even- 
tual fate  of  the  whole  world.  When 
Columbus  landed  on  Puerto  Rico, 
the   island   was   a   'tropical  para- 
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dise'  inhabited  by  a  few  Indians. 
Some  of  these  were  lucky  enough 
to  escape  into  the  hills  and  sur- 
vive the  introduction  of  Spanish 
culture  that  followed;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  the  island  became  pop- 
ulated with  the  dregs  of  Spain 
and  slaves  from  Africa.  Under 
the  brutaUty  and  ruthless  exploit- 
ation of  the  Spanish  noblemen 
and  a  medieval  Church,  the  pop- 
ulation became  stabilized  at  the 
saturation  point  of  about  one  mil- 
lion, living  under  one  of  the 
world's  worst  tropical  slum  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  year  1898,  the  United 
States  v^rested  Puerto  Rico  from 
Spain  and  proceeded  to  apply  the 
benefits  of  health  and  sanitation 
and  other  humanitarian  tech- 
niques. One  of  the  world's  most 
civiHzed  nations,  thus,  set  out  to 
show  the  world  what  it  could  do 
for  a  limited,  backward  area  and 
its  miserable  inhabitants.  After  a 
net  loss  of  some  one  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  American  taxpayers 
and  a  half  century  of  benevolent 
humanitarianism,  Puerto  Rico 
now  has  a  population  of  2.2  mil- 
lions, living  in  utter  poverty,  de- 
basement, and  filth;  and  it  is  still 
held  in  a  state  of  intolerable 
superstition  by  the  same  medieval 


Church,  which  continues  to  leach 
all  it  can  get  from  the  miserable 
incomes  of  its  people.  The  area  is 
not  self-supporting.  The  luxuriant 
vegetation  is  gone;  the  birds  sing 
no  more;  and  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  once  fertile  soil  are  novj 
eroded  beyond  use.  Today,  the 
birthrate  of  Puerto  Rico  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  world,  with 
birth  control  fiendishly  opposed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
and  the  American  political  ma- 
chine. The  only  alleviation  of  this 
condition  comes  from  Puerto 
Rico's  ability  to  slop  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  its  wretched,  un- 
wanted people  into  the  slums  of 
East  Harlem,  New  York,  where 
they  add  to,  and  make  worse,  the 
congestion  and  poverty  of  that 
already  over-crowded  and  miser- 
able district,  and  where  they  add 
appreciably  to  the  crime  problem 
of  the  city. 

With  Puerto  Rico  as  its  show- 
case example  of  humanitarian 
benevolence  to  a  backward  area, 
the  United  States  now  wants  to 
take  over  the  whole  world  and 
make  it  one  huge  'Puerto  Rico,' 
dedicated  to  'freedom  and  justice 
under  God.' 

Three  centuries  ago,  in  1650, 
there    were    about   450   million 
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people  on  the  earth.  Of  these,  250 
milHon  were  in  Asia,  nearly  100 
million  in  Europe,  a  similar  num- 
ber in  Africa,  and  about  15  mil- 
lion on  the  rest  of  the  earth.  Be- 
fore that,  the  general  increase  in 
population  was  slow.  Although 
the  birthrate  was  high,  the  haz- 
ards and  miseries  of  life  for  the 
great  majority  were  such  that  the 
deathrate  nearly  balanced  the 
birthrate  and,  on  occasion,  ex- 
ceeded it.  Since  1650,  there  has 
been  nearly  a  five-fold  increase 
in  the  earth's  human  inhabitants, 
which  now  number  over  2,400 
million.  And,  at  present,  this  pop- 
ulation is  registering  a  net  in- 
crease of  births  over  deaths  of 
about  68,000  per  day. 

The  most  optimistic  estimates 
of  the  earth's  arable  soil  place  the 
total  at  about  four  billion  acres; 
but  only  a  small  part  of  this  is 
highly  productive  and  most  of  it 
is  poorly  handled.  For  food  mate- 
rials alone — enough  to  eat  well — 
each  person  on  t  h  e  average  re- 
quires two  well-managed  acres. 
There  is  not  enough  land  on  earth 
to  feed  the  present  population  a 
healthful  diet,  with  the  result  that 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  people 
are  under-nourished.  In  the  mean- 
time,  the  fertility   of  the   soil  is 
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being  mined  so  wastefully  that 
each  year  finds  millions  of  acres 
less  land  available  for  food  crops 
than  the  year  before.  Yet,  the 
need  each  month  is  for  an  increase 
in  area  of  farmland  equal  in  size 
to  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

When  first  invaded  by  Euro- 
peans, the  American  continents 
were  sparsely  populated.  Under 
two  different  types  of  culture — 
the  Spanish  and  the  EngUsh — the 
population  began  to  increase.  Un- 
der the  Spanish  culture,  the  people 
were  worked  and  exploited  to  the 
limits  of  human  tolerance;  and 
their  wealth  went  abroad  to  en- 
rich the  Spanish  grandees  and  the 
Church.  A  heavy  toll  in  labor 
went  into  building  grandiose  reli- 
gious structures.  Life  expectancy 
was  short.  The  extremely  harsh 
conditions  of  life,  plus  a  high 
deathrate,  as  well  as  the  celibacy 
preached  by  the  Church,  resulted 
in  a  rather  slow  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  countries  un- 
der Spanish  rule.  It  was  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Spanish  rulers 
that  the  population  growth  accel- 
erated in  Latin  America. 

The  population  growth  in  North 
America,   under   the   culture   im- 
ported from  England,  was  one  of 
{Continued  on  page  33) 
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^■LECTRONICS:  a  word  that  holds  more  intrigue,  magic  and  prom- 
^~*  ise  for  the  mind  of  modern  man  than  Shangri-La  or  the  Isles  of 
Spice. 

By  the  end  of  this  century  its  four  clipped  syllables  will  have 
had  a  greater  impact  on  the  average  imagination  than  steam  and  diesel 
together,  possibly  the  atom  itself. 

Electronics  can  speak,  memorize  and  calculate.  It  can  see  in  the 
dark,  hear  in  a  tumult.  It  has  reached  the  moon,  and  measured  a 
virus. 

The  very  wonder  of  it,  even  today,   invades  the   commonplace. 

'Pshaw.  They  can't  fool  me,'  says  the  dainty  old  lady,  bewitched 
by  a  shop  window  gimmick.  'They  do  it  with  electronics.' 

Its  crisp  new  terms  sparkle  in  our  vocabulary,  language  from  an 
unknown  frontier,  like  coaxial,  ultra-high,  microwave  and  a  spate 
of  'onics'  suffixes. 

'It  has  sales  appeal.  If  we  advertise  a  product  as  electronic  it's 
sure  to  move  faster,'  a  promotion  executive  told  me. 
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Today  it  prods  our  thinking.  And  tomorrow?  Says  the  chief  elec- 
tronics engineer  of  one  of  Canada's  great  electrical  companies:  *In 
the  foreseeable  future,  electronics  will  be  part  of  everything  ,we  do' 

Basically,  electronics  has  developed  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion. But  because  it  can  pass  information  quickly,  far  and  accurately, 
it  can  control  and  measure. 

— Your  TV  and  radio  are  pure  communication. 

— A  radar  set,  which  reports  distance  and  direction,  is  communi- 
cation plus  measurement. 

— An  automatic  homing  missile  is  communication  plus  measure- 
ment plus  control.  These  factors  will  change  the  pattern  of  your  life. 

By  communication,  control  and  measurement,  electronics  will 
adapt  for  you  quantities  of  new  power  that  Faraday,  Newton  and  Kel- 
vin hesitated  to  dream  of. 

Most  of  us  won't  be  here  to  live  in  the  visionary's  automatic  home, 
humming, with  electronic  butlers.  But  our  children  will. 

In  your  own  lifetime  you  may  be  able  to  pick  up  a  phone  and  dial 
directly  any  number  in  any  city  in  North  America  or  even  overseas. 

Your  TV  picture  tube  of  the  future  may  be  just  that:  a  flat,  por- 
trait-size frame  to  hang  wherever  you  wish  on  your  wall.  'Today's  TV 
sets  take  up  entirely  too  much  room,'  say  the  engineers. 

The  electronic  air  conditioner — fully  automatic,  noiseless,  non- 
v:  earing — is  not  far  over  the  horizon. 

Cost  aboHshed,  electronics  could  take  over  much  of  the  physical 
drudgery  and  routine  thinking  you  undergo  every  day. 

Electronics  doesn't  get  bored,  seldom  makes  mistakes. 

Electronics  automation  in  industry  will  shorten  the  work  week. 

In  laboratories  scattered  through  North  America  and  Europe,  lin- 
guists and  scientists  are  teaching  electronic  circuits  grammar,  syntax 
and  spelling. 

When  they're  finished  they  hope  to  have  a  practical  translating 
machine,  into  which  an  operator  will  type  a  sentence  in  one  language, 
out  of  which  will  come  an  adequate  translation  in  another. 

Once  such  a  system  has  been  developed,  can.  the  scientists  turn 
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the  circuits  to  work  in  your  office  as  an  electronic  steno?  Possible 
and  probable,  in  time. 

An  executive  will  dictate  his  letter  directly  into  the  steno  ma- 
chine, which  will  punctuate  and  type  it  in  a  few  seconds.  If  each  junior 
executive  had  a  tape  recorder,  one  electronic  steno  could  serve  an 
entire  head  office. 

The  famous  electronic  computers,  the  electrical  brains  that  make 
headlines  every  month  or  so,  can  do  the  work  of  an  entire  accounting 
staff  in  a  fraction  of  the  time.  But  they  cost  plenty. 

We  can  expect,  therefore,  inside  a  year  or  two  to  have  'brain' 
pools  operating  in.'  industrialized  Canadian  areas.  On  a  rental  basis, 
your  office  can  tie  in  on  the  computer's  services  via  cable  or  radio 
signal. 

One  of  the  most  imagination-stirring  developments  of  mid-century 
electronics  has  been  the  closed  circuit  television  system. 

An  unhuman  eye  .  .  .  with  all  its  potentialities. 

An  eye  that  can  go  inside  a  furnace,  or  within  a  few  inches  of 
molten  steel. 

An  eye,  or  set  of  eyes,  that  can  watch  unblinking  a  vast  area  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

An  eye  that  can  transmit  its  visual  message  hundreds  of  miles,  or 
50  feet,  at  the  speed  of  light. 

Small  closed  circuit  TV  cameras,  transmitters  and  receivers  are 
in  production  today.  The  camera  itself  is  small  enough  to  tuck  in  a 
suitcase,  or  in  a  hidden  recess  as  a  burglar  alarm. 

In  Winnipeg  last  year  a  group  of  businessmen  gathered  in  a  hotel 
ballroom  to  watch  a  TV  screen.  It  wasn't  entertainment;  it  was  a  closed 
circuit  telecast  from  a  major  business  convention  in  the  U.  S. 

The  operating  rooms  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  Tor- 
onto have  built-in  TV  cables,  for  telecasting  surgical  miracles  to  medi- 
cal students. 

Professors  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  doing  research  on  educa- 
tional communication,  opened  a  series  of  experiments  not  many 
months  ago. 

Their  first  public  test  indicated  that  TV  appeared  to  be  a  better 
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educational  medium,  than  radio  or  reading.  Subsequent  tests  will 
assess  the  comparative  value  of  films,  spoken  lectures  and  printed 
J  ictures. 

The  impact  of  TV  on  the  classroom  will  be  tremendous.  For  ex- 
ample, the  researchers  found  in  their  comparative  tests  that  although 
TV  seems  to  pass  basic  information  more  efficiently  it  does  not  make 
for  good  spelling. 

In  fact,  students  lectured  by  TV  tended  toward  phonetic  spelUng, 
words  like  'granted'  emerged  'graned.' 

Wired  TV  could  work  a  minor  revolution  in  a  field  as  common- 
place as  the  elevator  service  in  your  office  building. 

When  you  press  the  call  button,  the  despatcher  or  operator  knows 
only  that  at  least  one  person  wants  a  ride,  up  or  down.  A  TV  camera, 
focused  on  the  waiting  area,  could  tell  him  how  many.  The  despatcher 
could  send  more  cars. 

'A  TV  camera  sited  in  the  roof  of  an  elevator  car  and  wired  to  a 
screen  in  the  lobby  will  stop  a  lot  of  shenanigans,'  predicts  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  world's  largest  elevator  company. 

Canada  Post  Office  may  install  TV  watchdog  systems,  replacing 
deep  holes,  in  its  p)ostal  sorting  rooms  to  discourage  pilfering. 

The  list  of  jobs  for  this  mighty  eye  could  fill,  by  stretching  the 
imagination,  all  the  columns  of  this  Digest. 

In  the  field  of  public  safety,  electronics  will  change  many  facets 
of  our  Hves. 

Electronic  scientists  are  developing  an  accident-resistant  highway, 
for  use  by  accident-resistant  cars. 

They  plan  to  bury  an  electronic  transmitter  under  the  highway 
itself,  pulsing  out  guiding  beams  to  the  vehicles  above.  A  receiver  in 
your  car,  coupled  to  the  automatic  steering,  will  literally  hold  the  car 
in  its  proper  lane. 

A  small  radar  set  in  the  car  itself  could  prevent  you  from  colliding 
with  another  car  in  the  same  lane. 

'It's  possible,  though  hardly  practical,  to  build  a  car  so  that  you 
could  climb  in,  drive  to  the  nearest  superhighway  and  sleep  until  the 
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highway  woke  you  up  before  your  destination,'  an  electronics  exe- 
cutive says. 

Radar-controlled  intersections,  measuring  the  traffic  flow,  could 
speed  up  movement  in  our  congested  cities. 

Electronic  aids  to  motoring  are  in  their  infancy,  and  the  first  is 
the  much-promoted  'electronic  eye'  that  sees  the  headlights  of  an  on- 
coming vehicle  and  automatically  dims  your  own. 

Despite  the  advances  in  aviation  since  the  last  war,  the  brute, 
elemental  force  of  the  weather  still  masters  the  air. 

Wliat  could  illustrate  this  better  than  the  sight  of  a  great  interna- 
tional airport  hushed  and  depressed  under  a  blanket  of  pea  soup  fog? 

Electronics  will  enable  truly  safe  all-weather  flying  in  the  future. 
In  fact,  some  day  the  pilot  of  a  huge  commercial  jetplane  may  fly  his 
ship  along  electronic  'rails,'  much  like  a  railroad  motorman. 

Two  aircraft  collided  over  Moose  Jaw  not  long  ago,  killing  every- 
one aboard  both  planes.  Our  airlanes,  believe  it  or  not,  are  getting 
crowded  enough  in  their  very  infancy  to  warrant  strict  traffic  control. 

Air-to-air  radar  soon  must  evolve  from  military  to  peacetime  pur- 
poses. Air-to-ground  radar  is  a  fait-accompli  today. 

Three  quarters  of  the  area  of  our  planet  lies  under  water  and 
these  hidden  jungles  and  mountains  are  as  mysterious  to  man  today 
as  they  were  5,000  years  ago. 

Man's  explorations,  though  barely  started,  have  been  brought  up 
short  by  the  crushing  power  of  water  pressure.  But  an  electronic 
beam,  generated  by  the  fathometer  and  other  instruments,  travels  to 
the  depths  and  back  with  ease. 

Electronics  already  has  discovered  a  mysterious  layer  of  density 
hovering  many  fathoms  below  the  surface  and  sometimes  miles  above 
the  bottom. 

What  is  it?  Fish?  Or  some  nutrient  algae,  unlimited  in  quantity, 
which  could  feed  all  mankind  forever? 

Oceanologists  carry  on  their  electronic  explorations. 

Sadly,  electronics  has  its  limitations. 

The  most  solid  limitation  of  all  is  the  invisible  spectrum  of 
frequencies,  the  pathway  of  electronic  waves.  As  far  as  science  can 
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see  now,  there  just  aren't  enough  frequencies  to  do  everything  man 
asks  of  electronics. 

We  quite  possibly  could  run  short  on  frequencies.  Science  today 
works  for  conservation  more  seriously  than  our  governments  guard 
our  forests. 

The  spectrum  of  frequencies,  which  Canada  shares  with  the  whole 
world,   is  certainly  among  our  most  valuable  known  natural  gifts. 

But  whatever  current  problems,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mechanics  of  Uving  and  working  50  or  even  20  years  hence  will  make 
our  current  push-button  age  look  primitive  indeed. 

— Robert  Perrv  in  The  Financial  Post 
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*7<4e  AutamjaUa  ^actoAdf 

'HE  revolution  in  the  factory  is  already  well  under  way.   Factories 

that  practically  run  themselves  are  becoming  almost  a  common- 
place, not  only  in  chemicals  and  communications  but  running  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  industry. 

In  some  canning  factories,  sheet  metal  for  cans,  cardboard  for 
containers  and  food  to  be  canned  are  fed  into  separate  parts  of  an 
automatic  machine,  which  makes  the  cans,  fills  them  with  food,  seals 
and  labels  them  and  deposits  them  at  the  other  end,  neatly  packed  in 
a  sealed  cardboard  box  which  it  has  also  made. 

'Television  and  radio  sub-assemblies  are  now  being  made  auto- 
matically,' John  Kord  Lakemann  wrote  in  Steelways  (June  1953),  'as 
are  light  bulbs,  glassv/are,  chocolate  and  beer.' 

Chrysler's  Firepower  V-8  engine  is  put  together  automatically,  and 
Chrysler  has  two  automatic  crankshaft  forging  lines.  Ford,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  automation — as  the  process  of  making  a  factory  automatic 
is  coming  to  be  called — has  an  automatic  engine  plant  in  Cleveland, 
an  automatic  plant  for  body  parts  in  Buffalo  and  eleven  automatic 
production  lines  in  its  main  plant  at  Dearborn. 

The  atomic  energy  industry,  according  to  Gerard  Piel,  is  'criti- 
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cally  dependent'  on  automatic  control;  it  uses  robots  in  nuclear  reac- 
tors to  control  'the  dreadful  flux  of  atomic  particles  in  which  no  liv- 
ing thing  could  survive.' 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  One  survey  reckons  that  more 
than  a  dozen  industries,  in  such  diverse  fields  as  food  processing,  tex- 
tiles, machinery  and  packaging,  are  ripe  for  automation.  And  in  the 
not  far  distant  future,  many  experts  believe,  more  and  more  will  be- 
come ripe. 

'Talk  of  the  automatic  factory  isn't  like  talk  about  taking  off  in 
rockets  to  the  moon,'  Wiener  has  said.  'It's  here  with  us  now,  and  we 
have  to  face  up  to  it.' 

What  will  the  nev/  factory  be  hke?  One  certainly  is  that  there 
will  be  far  fewer  men  involved  in  the  actual  production  process.  In 
fact,  ideally,  there  will  be  no  men. 

'Nowhere  is  modem  man  more  obsolete  than  on  the  factory  pro- 
duction floor,'  E.  W.  Leaver  and  J.  J.  Brown  wrote  in  Fortune  as  long 
ago  as  1946.  '.  .  .  already  we  have  machines  that  see  better  than  eyes, 
calculate  more  reHably  than  brains,  communicate  faster  and  farther 
than  the  voice,  record  more  accurately  than  memory  and  act  faster 
and  better  than  hands  ...  In  every  department  of  nonemotional  think- 
ing, planning  and  doing,  machines  can  be  built  that  are  superior  to 
workers  on  the  same  job.' 

Once  the  workers  are  cleared  off  the  floor,  a  factory  can  run 
around  the  clock  and  around  the  calendar  if  we  want  it  to,  since  the 
machines  will  never  get  tired.  And  plants  which  must  be  designed 
around  human  limitations,  as  even  the  most  automatic  of  present 
plants  are,  are  not  necessarily — in  fact,  probably  aren't — the  most  effi- 
cient. 

Instead  of  letting  men  read  the  control  instruments  and  take 
charge  in  emergencies,  a  completely  automatic  factory  will  turn  the 
job  over  to  a  digital  computer.  Properly  hooked  up  to  all  the  other 
control  instruments  and  automatic  inspection  devices  in  a  factory,  it 
can  be  programmed  to  cope  with  emergencies  'precisely  as  would  a 
well-instructed  human  operator'  and  to  react  to  them  'at  least  a  thous- 
and times  faster.' 
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These  developments  lead  to  possibilities  that  are  as  yet  no  more 
than  dreamed  of.  For  example,  the  chemical  industry  may  be  com- 
pletely revolutionized  if,  as  some  chemists  believe,  valuable  new  pro- 
ducts can  be  produced  in  a  chemical  plant  that  will  interrupt  split- 
second  chemical  reactions  midway  to  completion.  These  plants,  where 
gasses  will  flow  at  supersonic  speeds  and  reactions  will  take  place 
microseconds — millionths  of  a  second — can  only  be  run  by  machines 
for,  as  Ridenour  has  put  it,  'Reactions  occurring  in  microseconds  must 
be  controlled  by  machines  that  can  respond  in  microseconds.  Men  will 
design  these  machines,  build  them  and  give  them  instructions,  but 
men  will  never  be  able  to  compete  with  their  performance.' 

In  the  end,  whole  industrial  complexes  might  be  mechanized. 
'Ideally,'  writes  the  Economist's  correspondent,  the  process  of  auto- 
laation  'should  reach  the  point  where  a  self-controlled  shovel  will  bite 
into  a  hill  of  iron  ore  at  the  start  of  an  automatic  process,  while  fully 
equipped  motor  cars  pour  out  at  the  end,'  at  which  point  automation 
in  distribution  would  take  over.  — Platform 
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T  EEDS  &  NORTHRUP  CO.  has  developed  an  electric  furnace  that 
■"^  measures  and  controls  the  carbon  content  of  the  steel  it's  process- 
ing through  all  stages  of  its  operation.  This  means  that  you  can  form 
intricate  component  from  easy-to-handle  low  carbon  steel,  then  put 
them  in  the  furnace  to  toughen  up. 

So  far,  the  furnace  has  been  used  to  turn  out  small,  hard  steel 
parts  for  such  equipment  as  business  machines,  cameras,  rifles,  and 
sewing  machines.  Usually,  these  parts  have  to  be  forged,  then  ma- 
chined. And  frequently  this  machining  is  difficult  and  expensive. 
Sometimes  it's  impossible,  especially  if  the  part  is  particularly  intri- 
cate— with  lots  of  small  precision  holes,  severe  bends  or  ridges.  When 
you  come  up  against  such  a  part,  you  have  to  make  it  in  sections.  This 
adds  assembly  costs  to  the  high  machining  costs. 
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Leeds  &  Northrup  says  that  its  new  furnace  greatly  reduces  this 
machining  and  assembly  time.  Sometimes  it  eliminates  the  time  alto- 
gether. 

High-quality  steel  is  dependent  upon  its  carbon  content.  The  more 
exact  the  control  of  carbon  during  the  heat-treatment  process,  the  bet- 
ter the  product  that's  turned  out.  L  &  N's  furnace  has  a  little  gadget 
called  a  carbohm  built  inside  it.  The  carbohm  measures  and  controls 
the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  furnace.  It  is  made  of 
an  alloy  steel,  and  it  reacts  to  the  furnace  atmosphere  just  as  the  steel 
that's  being  heat-treated  does. 

When  the  carbohm  is  exposed  to  carbon  at  heat-treating  tempera- 
tures— 1,450  F  to  1,750  F — it  does  one  of  two  things.  If  there  is  more 
carbon  in  the  atmosphere  than  there  should  be,  it  absorbs  carbon. 
This  increases  its  electrical  resistance.  If  there  is  less  carbon  than 
there  should  be,  it  gives  away  carbon  to  the  atmosphere.  This  de- 
creases its  electrical  resistance.  A  control  device  is  hooked  up  with 
the  carbohm;  when  the  control  sees  a  change  in  resistance — either  up 
or  down — it  knows  whether  to  put  more  carbon  in  the  furnace's  atmos- 
phere or  to  take  some  out. 

The  L  &  N  furnace  also  controls  the  cooling  of  parts  that  are 
being  heat-treated.  With  older  methods  of  cooling,  you  have  to  trans- 
fer each  part  through  an  uncontrolled  atmosphere  to  an  outside  quench 
tank.  In  doing  so,  you  run  the  risk  of  changing  the  metal's  physical 
properties.  To  get  around  this,  L  &  N  has  built  its  quench  tank  right 
into  the  furnace;  the  parts  are  not  exposed  to  uncontrolled  atmosphere 
until  the  whole  operation  is  finished. 

A  firearms  manufacturer — L&N's  first  customer — has  put  the 
furnace  to  work  turning  out  action  bar  locks  for  shotguns.  These  locks 
used  to  be  forged  and  machined  from  high  carbon  steel  stock.  They 
were  expensive  to  produce  this  way,  so  the  company  tried  to  turn  out 
the  part  by  press- forming  it.  That  didn't  work,  because  it  ruined  a 
new  set  of  dies  every  few  days. 

The  company  next  decided  to  try  a  new  metallurgical  approach: 
forming  the  part  from  low  carbon  steel,  then  replacing  the  carbon  to 
get  maximum  hardness.   This  process  took  17  hours,  not  bad  by  pre- 
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vious  standards.  But  there  was  no  satisfactory  way  to  control  the 
operation  so  that  the  results  would  be  consistently  good.  Rejects  ran 
as  high  as  90%. 

When  the  company  tried  out  the  L  &  N  furnace,  it  found  that  it 
could  produce  the  part  it  wanted  in  four  hours,  save  a  lot  on  rejects 
and  inspection  time. 

L  &  N  says  that  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  has  put 
one  of  the  furnaces  to  work  to  heat-treat  a  small  part  for  its  electric 
typewriter.  The  part  has  three  right-angle  bends  in  it,  and  it  has  to 
be  able  to  stand  up  under  impact  and  friction.  This  gave  IBM  the 
same  sort  of  problem  that  the  firearms  manufacturer  had.  The  part 
kept  breaking  during  production. 

Then  one  of  IBM's  engineers  heard  about  the  L  &  N  furnace.  A 
test  batch  of  the  problem  part  was  put  through  one  of  L  &  N's  furn- 
aces in  Philadelphia.  It  came  out  well,  so  IBM  plunked  down  $13,000 
for  a  furnace  of  its  own.  Now  it's  using  the  furnace  in  its  plant  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  — ^Business  Week 


i^  NEW  YORK. — An  electronic  robot  named  Audrey  that  can  recognize  spoken 
numbers  and  flash  them  on  a  lighted  panel  has  been  developed  by  Bell  telephone 
laboratories. 

It  is  a  step  toward  a  machine  to  translate  the  human  voice  directly  into  the 
printed  word. 

The  device,  as  now  rigged  up,  flashes  the  proper  colored  light  to  show  which  num- 
ber it  has  just  heard  through  an  ordinary  telephone  handset.  But  it  could  equally  well 
be  connected  to  print  the  number,  or  operate  a  dial  mechanism. 

Thus  you  tell  Audrey  what  number  you  wanted  to  call,  and  Audrey  would  dial  it 
for  you. 

Ultimately,  it  is  hoped  to  extend  Audrey's  vocabulary  to  include  additional  sounds 
— words  other  than  numbers.  And,  say  Bell  scientists,  it  might  even  be  taught  to  say 
a  few  words  on  command — and  in  its  own  voice  rather  than  a  phonograph-like  repro- 
duction of  the  human  voice  it  had  just  heard.  So  far,  though,  Audrey  can  recognize 
only  single-digit  numbers  from  zero  through  nine. 

The  name  Audrey  is  a  contraction  of  the  machine's  official  description — ^auto- 
matic digit  recognizer.  — Associated  Press 
if  SAN  FRANCISCO. — Use  of  atomic  power  to  provide  electricity  for  American 
homes  in  about  three  years  was  predicted  here  recently  by  A.  C  Monteith,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  engineering  and  research  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Monteith  said  the  Duquesne  light  company  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  building  a  huge 
new  plant  to  use  an  atomic  reactor  under  construction  by  Westinghouse. 

In  the  fall  of  1957,  he  said,  electric  power  will  start  flowing  from  the  plant  to 
Pittsburgh  homes.  — International  News  Service 
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Through  The  Technoscope, . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

AN  ELECTRONIC  MULTIPLIER 
that  works  from  punch  cards,  checks  its 
own  accuracy  without  slowing  down,  has 
been  announced  by  Underwood  Corp., 
New  York.  The  machine  processes  in- 
formation at  the  rate  of  7200  cards  an 
hour  despite  the  complexity  of  any  cal- 
culation. 

A  GIANT  COAL  STRIPPING  SHOVEL 

—  as  high  as  a  12-storey  building  —  is 
being  constructed  by  Marion  Power 
Shovel  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio,  to  dig  coal 
seams  in  western  Pennsylvania.  It  will 
be  50%  larger  than  any  existing  equip- 
ment of  its  kind  and  will  cost  $2,500,000. 

A  NEW  MACHINE  HAS  BEEN  IN- 
troduced  by  National  Acme  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, that  may  bring  the  turret  lathe  one 
step  closer  to  automatic  operations.  Its 
12 -inch  Universal  Model  M  C  single- 
spindle  chucking  machine  performs  ten 
machining  operations  without  stopping. 
Thus,  no  time  is  lost  from  the  start  of 
the  machining  sequence  until  the  opera- 
tor unloads  the  finished  piece. 

MAGNETIC  'MEMORIES'  WHICH 
raise  the  speed  and  reliability  of  high- 
speed automatic  computers,  have  been 
developed  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
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Technology.  One  such  unit  can  store  a 
piece  of  information  in  less  than  eight- 
millionths  of  a  second,  and  can  give  it 
back  to  the  machine  again  just  as  fast. 

AN  ELECTRON  MICROSCOPE,  SAID 
to  be  twice  as  powerful  as  any  in  use 
today,  was  displayed  recently  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  New  York,  by  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America.  It  will  permit  study  of 
particles  smaller  than  one  10-millionth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  microscope 
will  be  used  by  the  Karolinska  Institute 
of  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

A   NEW    PROCESS   FOR    REFINING 

beryllium  and  other  metals  from  ore  has 
been  developed  by  Light  Metals  Refin- 
ing Corp.,  New  York. 

The  process  uses  a  powerful  electric  arc 
at  a  temperature  of  15,000  F.  to  refine 
the  metal.  The  company  says  the  pro- 
cess can  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  the 
metal  by  75%. 

A  DEVICE  THAT  USES  ULTRA - 
high-frequency  sound  waves  to  spot  de- 
fects in  engine  components  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Sperry  Products  Inc.,  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.  One  of  the  devices  is  now 
being  used  by  the  Allison  Division  of 
General  Motors  Corp.  to  test  rotor  forg- 
ings  and  other  jet  engine  parts.  Sperry 
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calls  the  device  SIM  AC  (sonic  inspection 
measurement  and  control). 

Roughly,  the  instrument  works  like 
this:  The  part  that  is  being  inspected  is 
mounted  on  a  rotating  table  which  is 
immersed  in  water.  SIMAC  shoots  ultra- 
sonic waves  into  the  part.  If  there  are 
defects,  waves  are  reflected  back  and 
recorded  on  a  circular  chart.  Inspection 
takes  about  15  minutes  per  part. 

The  company  claims  SIMAC  is  the 
first  precision  instrument  that  simultan- 
eously applies  ultrasonics  and  automa- 
tion techniques  to  parts  inspection  on  the 
production  line. 

CAMSHAFTS    FOR    CARS    CAN    BE 

produced  automatically  on  a  new  ma- 
chine started  by  Seneca  Falls  Machine 
Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  machine  is 
composed  of  two  lathes  coupled  with 
automation  equipment,  which  tools  and 
unloads  the  lathes  and  transfers  the  cam- 
shafts from  one  lathe  to  the  other.  It 
can  turn  out  112  shafts  per  hour. 


farmer  uses  for  harvesting  wheat,  is 
under  test  now  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. The  machine  shells  each  e^r  as  it 
is  being  harvested,  and  is  said  to  be 
safer,  more  efficient,  and  more  economi- 
cal than  anything  on  the  market. 

AN    ULTRASONIC    INSPECTOR    OF 

metal  parts  that  follows  instructions  re- 
corded on  magnetic  tape  has  been  put 
into  operation  by  Sperry  Products  at 
General  Motors  Allison  Division.  Like  a 
doctor  with  a  stethoscope,  'Simac'  looks 
for  defects  in  rotor  forgings  by  automati- 
cally moving  to  specified  checkpoints  and 
'listening'  to  the  metal. 

A  SWIMMING  POOL  ALARM  THAT 

rings  a  loud  bell  when  somebody  acci- 
dentally falls  in  has  been  put  on  sale  by 
Los  Angeles'  Modern  Design  Engineers. 
A  sensitive  float  connected  to  an  electric 
box  at  poolside  is  upset  by  an  unusual 
motion  of  the  water,  thereby  sets  off  the 
bell,  which  keeps  ringing  until  help  comes. 


AN  X-RAY  MICROSCOPE  THAT 
looks  inside  magnified  specimens,  and 
thus  has  possibilities  as  an  aid  in  the 
development  of  new  alloys,  has  been  de- 
veloped at  General  Electric  Co.'s  engin- 
eering lab  at  Schenectady.  It  magnifies 
up  to  1500  diameters. 

A   SOUND  RECORDER  THAT  REG- 

isters  four  conversations  at  the  same  time 
on  a  single  piece  of  tape,  unscrambles 
them  to  play  back  individually,  has  been 
announced  by  Magnecord,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

A  LOW-COST  CORN  PICKER,  WHICH 
can    be   hooked    into   the   combine   the 


A  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  GENERA- 
tor  that  can  be  installed  on  a  tractor  or 
truck  to  operate  off  the  engine  has  been 
brought  out  by  International  Harvester 
in  conjunction  with  General  Electric. 
'Electrair  will  furnish  electricity  for 
power  tools,  insect  sprays,  paint  guns, 
hay  balers,  pumps,  emergency  light  and 
heat. 

A  MAGIC  EYE  FOR  PIPELINES  HAS 
been  developed  by  Gulf  Oil's  research 
labs  in  Pittsburgh.  With  it,  you  can  look 
into  a  line,  tell  what  is  passing  through 

at  any  riven  moment. 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
the  most  spectacular  in  history. 
Families  were  large;  most  of  the 
produce  remained  here  to  nourish 
new  expansion;  and  there  was  not 
the  wasteful  diversion  of  effort 
and  wealth  into  building  religious 
edifices.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  War 
Between  the  States,  the  popula- 
tion doubled  every  23  years  in 
spite  of  the  high  deathrate.  At 
first,  most  of  the  population  was 
rural  and  the  general  expansion 
was  westward.  But,  later,  the  big- 
gest migrations  were  to  the  cities. 
After  the  'Civil  War,'  there  was 
a  gradual  decline  in  the  rate  of 
population  increase  in  the  United 
State;  until,  at  the  present  rate, 
it  would  take  about  fifty  years  to 
double  the  number  of  people  from 
natural  increase.  The  rural  areas 
produce  an  excess  of  people,  which 
pour  into  the  large  cities,  where, 
for  the  most  part,  the  population 
does  not  replace  itself. 

China  is  an  area  where  the  pop- 
ulation has  reached  the  saturation 
level.  Millions  of  Chinese  are 
doomed  to  famine;  and  the  big 
problem  of  the  medical  profession 
there  is  not  to  save  lives  but  to 
prevent  births.  Any  effort  to  re- 
lieve famine  or  disease  in  China, 
without  first  controlling  the  pop- 


ulation numbers,  merely  adds  to 
the  disaster  potential  of  that  area. 
The  same  is  true  for  India. 

The  challenge  to  modern  man 
is  finding  an  effective  means  of 
reducing  the  birthrate  to  keep 
pace  with  the  deathrate.  In  the 
past,  any  attempt  to  introduce 
contraceptive  techniques,  partic- 
ularly among  the  'lower  classes,' 
met  with  determined  opposition. 
In  England  and  the  United  States, 
contraception  has  been  quite  ef- 
fective in  reducing  births,  partic- 
ularly among  the  more  intelligent 
levels,  in  spite  of  restrictive  legis- 
lation and  public  disapproval;  al- 
though death  control  has  nulli- 
fied much  of  this  progress  in  so 
far  as  total  numbers  are  concern- 
ed. Sweden,  likewise,  has  shown 
remarkable  progress  in  stabiliz- 
ing its  population. 

Ireland  is  a  country  which  keeps 
its  population  within  bounds  by 
severely  repressive  means.  In  the 
last  century,  Ireland  has  reduced 
its  population  to  about  one-half 
of  what  it  was  at  its  worst.  Late 
marriages  and  few  marriages, 
largely  as  a  result  of  economic  re- 
strictions developing  spontaneous- 
ly in  the  country,  account  for 
most  of  it;  although  the  great  po- 
tato famine  of  the  mid-Nineteenth 
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Century,  resulting  in  millions  of 
deaths  and  migrations,  gave  it  a 
substantial  impetus.  Both  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  and  the  Irish 
statesmen  are  dismayed,  and  at- 
tempt to  encourage  large  families; 
but  the  social  mores  and  the  econ- 
omic factor  veto  these  attempts. 
The  life  of  the  individual  Irish- 
man is  cruelly  repressed,  but  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  much  bet- 
ter off  than  the  'squalid,  starving 
mire  it  had  become  by  1820.' 

Although  the  birth  rate  in  Italy 
has  declined  in  recent  decades, 
the  decline  in^  the  deathrate  has 
been  even  faster,  with  the  result 
that,  in  relation  to  its  progress, 
Italy  is  one  of  the  most  over-pop- 
ulated countries  on  earth;  and  the 
net  increase  is  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  million  a  year. 

With  the  introduction  into  Eur- 
ope of  the  Arabian  numerals  and 
the  formulation-  of  the  scientific 
method,  although  against  the  fan- 
atical resistance  of  the  medieval 
Church  of  Rome,  a  new  era  of 
discovery  and  invention  was  bom; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  Inquisition, 
Europe  did  emerge  from  that  his- 
torical slum,  the  Dark  Ages  of 
Catholicism.  Established  authority 
—  Christian,  Mohammedan,  and 
Hebrew — opposed  all  forms  of 


progress,  fighting  doggedly  for  the 
status  quo  of  superstition,  disease 
and  human  wretchedness.  But,  at 
every  turn.  Authority  was  proven 
in  error  as  science  made  one  ad- 
vance after  another. 

The  way  of  the  early  scientists 
was  slow  and  dangerous.  Centu- 
ries were  required  to  make  even 
minor  gains,  while  death  or  im- 
prisonment was  the  usual  'reward' 
of  the  individual  scientist.  The 
secrets  of  disease  were  slowly  un- 
covered through  the  work  of  such 
people  as  Jenner,  Lister,  Pasteur, 
and  Koch;  and  the  superstitious 
explanations  offered  by  Authority 
were  discredited,  one  by  one. 
Many  more  babies  were  saved 
from  early  death  and  the  average 
length  of  life  was  extended.  But 
death  control  accelerated  the  pro- 
cess of  population  growth;  and,  in 
its  own  way,  this  has  developed 
into  a  more  dangerous  problem 
than  that  of  uncontrolled  disease 
Now,  however,  man  knows  what 
to  do.  But  intrenched  Authority 
is  again  fighting  social  progress, 
seeking  to  inflict  upon  mankind 
the  futile  suffering  and  sordid 
hardship  of  extreme  over-popula- 
tion. 

People,  both  ignorant  and  edu- 
cated, dread  and  loathe  a  new 
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idea.  One  of  their  greatest  shocks 
came  with  the  pubUcation  in  1859 
of  Darwin's  first  book  on  evolu- 
tion. 'That  human  beings  are  part 
of  the  great  family  of  life,  which 
includes  the  mouse  and  the  cab- 
bage, is  still  a  shocking  idea  to 
many  people.'  Progress  in  scienti- 
fic knowledge  —  the  only  knowl- 
edge that  has  any  vaUdity — comes 
from  seeing,  not  what  one  is  told 
to  see,  but  what  actually  exists. 
That  Authority  is  still  more  read- 
ily accepted  than  science  by  great 
numbers  of  people  in  low  and 
high  places  is  revealed  in  such 
legislation  as  Tennessee's  a  n  t  i- 
evolution  law  and  similar  legisla- 
tion in  other  states.  But,  to  those 
with  adaptive  intellects,  science 
is  slowly  and  surely  bringing  ever 
closer  together  human  concepts 
and  the  world  of  reality. 

The  multitudes,  as  well  as  most 
intellectuals,  never  make  any  ap- 
preciable departures  in  their  con- 
cepts from  the  indoctrinated  pat- 
terns of  their  youth.  Few  people 
ever  accept  voluntarily  during 
their  lifetime  any  major  change 
of  concept;  and  most  of  these  can 
accept  no  more  than  one  such 
change  —  rejection  of  religious 
faith,  major  change  of  religions, 
significant  shift  of  basic  political 
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ideas,  or  some  basic  concept  re- 
garding society.  Many  people,  it 
is  true,  are  forced  into  changes  of 
behavior  usually  against  their 
wills,  which,  eventually,  they  ad- 
just to  and  appear  to  accept;  but 
we  cannot  regard  these  as  changes 
of  concepts  as  such. 

By  means  of  the  scientific  me- 
thod and  a  few  imaginative  and 
adventurous  investigators,  among 
them  Gregor  Mendel  and  Thomas 
Hunt  Morgan,  the  basic  principles 
of  heredity  have  been  discovered 
and  made  known.  The  same  prin- 
ciples are  found  to  apply  to  gar- 
den peas,  fruit  flies,  sweet  com, 
milk  cows,  and  human  beings. 
Thus,  it  is  now  known  that  the 
chief  differences  between  races, 
types,  and  individuals  of  mankind 
are  inherited  from  their  ancestors; 
and  many  details  of  how  these 
differences  are  inherited  are 
known.  It  has  been  discovered 
what  is  back  of  some  cows'  giving 
more  milk  than  others  under 
similar  conditions  of  environ- 
ment and  feed.  Likewise,  it  is 
known  what  causes  some  people 
to  have  different  colored  skins 
from  others;  what  permits  some 
people  to  develop  more  intelli- 
gence than  others;  how  human  de- 
fects are  passed  on  from  one  gen- 
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eration  to  another,  and  how  cer- 
tain of  these  defects  may  skip  one 
or  more  generations  before  show- 
ing up  again. 

Through  the  discoveries  of 
science,  it  is  known  definitely  that 
people  of  superior  intellects  and 
abilities  tend  to  have  offspring 
who  are  superior  in  the  same 
characteristics;  and  that  people 
with  inferior  intellects  and  abili- 
ties tend  to  produce  offspring  who 
are  similarly  inferior.  It  has  also 
been  demonstrated  that,  partic- 
ularly among  the  Anglo-Saxons  at 
present,  the  superior  categories 
do  not  replace  themselves,  while 
the  inferior  categories  breed  most 
prolifically.  As  a  consequence,  the 
general  intelligence  of  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada  has 
been  declining  rapidly  during  re- 
cent decades.  The  trouble  that 
these  areas  encounter  in  their  so- 
cial affairs,  consequently,  are  not 
due  entirely  to  the  nature  of  the 
problems  that  arise;  but,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  the  lower  intelligence 
of  the  people  who  must  face  those 
problems. 

The  Latin  stocks  of  Europe  wip- 
ed out  their  higher  intelligence 
many  years  ago  with  their  Inqui- 
sitions, and  precious  Httle  in  the 
way   of   genius   has   arisen   since. 


either  in  the  areas  of  Europe 
which  they  occupy  or  among  their 
descendants  in  other  areas. 

The  great  populations  of  Asia 
— whose  superior  intelligence  has 
been  held  in  a  latent  state  by  lack 
of  education  and  social  opportun- 
ity to  express  itself,  and  which 
have  not  suffered  the  effects  of 
Inquisitions  and  down  -  breeding 
like  the  people  of  the  West — cer- 
tainly are  capable  of  displaying  a 
much  higher  general  average  in- 
teUigence  than  is  now  exhibited 
in  North  America,  if  provided  op- 
portunities to  develop  it.  Their  in- 
telHgence  (like  their  petroleum) 
has  not  been  squandered  reckless- 
ly, and  it  (like  the  petroleum)  is 
stUl  there  for  future  development. 
But,  once  intelligence  has  been 
bred  out  of  a  race,  there  is  no  way 
of  recovering  it  short  of  long- 
term  selective  breeding,  if  even 
then;  and  that,  of  course,  is  'un- 
thinkable' in  a  'democracy.'  No 
amount  of  education,  training,  in- 
doctrination, or  acquisition  of 
gadgets  can  make  a  genius  out  of 
a  'normal'  individual,  much  less 
out  of  a  moron.  If  it  isn't  in  the 
chromosomes,  it  isn't  to  be. 

The  question  of  the  relative  in- 
fluence of  environment  and  here- 
dity on  the  growth  and  character 
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of  people  comes  in  for  an  extend- 
ed discussion  in  the  book;  but  we 
do  not  consider  it  a  matter  that 
should  be  made  into  an  issue.  Any 
discussion  of  the  subject  would 
have  to  be  within  defined  limits 
in  both  factors.  Differences  in  the 
chromosomes  can  produce  differ- 
ences in  organisms  as  extreme  as 
an  elephant  and  an  ameba,  bread 
mold  and  human  beings.  Differ- 
ences in  human  heredity  can  pro- 
duce all  variations  between  still- 
births and  geniuses.  Differences 
in  the  environment  can  provide, 
among  other  variations,  healthful 
life  or  slow  or  sudden  death.  For 
instance,  human  life  can  survive 
only  within  a  temperature  range 
of  less  than  100  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. Below  freezing  or  above  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  human 
must  be  protected  by  artificial 
temperature  regulating  devices 
(except  for  brief  periods  of  expo- 
sure). Fifty  degrees  above  or  be- 
low this  range  and  life  becomes 
impossible  to  maintain.  One  must 
have  water,  oxygen,  and  food  — 
all  environmental  factors — to  stay 
alive  at  all.  In  many  instances, 
very  minute  differences  in  the 
chemical  intake  of  the  body  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  a 
healthful  normal  Hfe  and  idiocy 
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or  death.  We  need  only  mention 
the  words  'infection'  and  'infesta- 
tion' to  indicate  that  other  en- 
vironmental factors  have  potent 
influences  on  one's  survival  and 
quality  of  life.  But,  even  as  in 
animal  breeding,  it  takes  high 
quality  parents  to  produce  high 
quality  offspring;  and  scrub  par- 
ents usually  produce  scrub  off- 
spring. Rare  exceptions  may  oc- 
cur in  both  directions,  but  these, 
too,  are  imderstood  and  explain- 
able by  science. 

If  one  sets  out  to  raise  pigs,  he 
is  expected  to  have  at  least  a  col- 
lege education  to  do  the  job  right. 
But  to  raise  children,  it  isn't  sup- 
posed that  one  needs  to  know  any- 
thing, and  few  even  appreciate 
that  there   is  anything  to   learn. 

It  is  recognized  that  those  who 
advance  highest  educationally  and 
economically  are  generally  supe- 
rior in  intelligence  to  those  who 
fail  to  make  such  advancement. 
But  statistics  show  that  the  higher 
educational  and  economic  levels 
do  not  replace  themselves,  while 
the  lowest  educational  and  econ- 
omic levels — those  people  living 
in  rural  and  urban  slums  —  are 
more  than  doubling  their  numbers 
each  generation.  Without  specify- 
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ing  the  factors  involved,  Cook 
states  it  this  way  : 

'Economic  and  educational  suc- 
cess works  eugenic  miracles  in  re- 
verse in  an  industrial  society.  The 
price  for  success  is  a  slow,  steady, 
remorseless  biological  extinction. 
Those  who  move  up  the  ladder 
are,  in  effect,  fractionally  steriliz- 
ed, in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of 
success  they  achieve.  In  terms  of 
maximum  fertility,  graduation 
from  high  school  is  followed  in 
the  United  States  by  a  process 
equivalent  to  a  50  percent  repro- 
duction sterilization.  Graduation 
from  college  has  the  effect  of  re- 
moving, as  though  with  labora- 
tory precision,  75  percent  of  the 
fertility  present  when  the  educa- 
tion process  began. 

'The  question  as  to  who  is  going 
to  inherit  the  United  States  is 
not  a  popular  question  to  ask. 
There  appears  to  be  a  general  pre- 
tense that  no  crisis  exists.  Con- 
gress, its  collective  mind  generally 
focused  on  getting  votes,  does  not 
debate  the  matter  in  terms  of  na- 
tional interest.  The  churches  are 
largely  silent  on  the  topic,  and  to 
many  of  the  leaders  in  the  fields 
of  medicine,  education,  and  public 
health  the  subject  is  still  ana- 
thema. 


'The  raw  materials  exist  by 
which  to  appraise  the  genetic  and 
cultural  trend  that  the  1940  cen- 
sus confirmed.  Numerous  bureaus 
in  Washington  pile  up  statistics, 
which,  if  they  were  read,  would 
shake  the  reader  like  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  .  .' 

In  America  and  Britain,  it  has 
been  evident  for  some  time  that 
each  new  generation  contained 
only  half  of  the  higher  intelli- 
gence that  was  present  in  the  pre- 
ceding generation  and  double  the 
feeble-mindedness.  These  nations 
are  fast  becoming  nations  of  nit- 
wits; and  the  general  behavior  of 
the  public  indicates  that  a  great 
many  of  them  have  already  'ar- 
rived.' Despite  its  miserable  low 
state,  the  general  average  intelli- 
gence of  Britain  probably  is  high- 
er than  that  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  because  large  segments  of 
the  British  populations  have  not 
had  many  opportunities  to  become 
successful  like  their  American 
cousins,  hence,  the  intelligence  of 
these  groups  has  remained  sub- 
merged and  not  become  elevated 
into  the  categories  where  high 
sterility  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
Success. 

With  machines  replacing  hu- 
man muscles  as  well  as  the  human 
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brain  in  s  o  m  e  classifications  of 
work,  the  social  need  for  masses 
of  low-intellect  workers  is  disap- 
pearing. The  complexities  of  mod- 
ern civilization  call  for  many 
functional  people  of  high  intelli- 
gence. The  need  is  not  being  met; 
rather,  those  capable  of  operating 
the  social  mechanism  of  modern 
society  are  becoming  fewer  and 
those  who  are  of  no  special  bene- 
fit to  society  are  multiplying  like 
rabbits.  The  day  of  national  dis- 
aster is  closer  at  hand  than  any- 
one cares  to  think  about.  (When 
a  scurrilous  fascist  stooge  can 
cower  most  of  the  people  in  a 
great  nation,  including  most  of 
its  leaders,  by  his  bullying  tactics, 
it  is  evident  that  that  nation  is 
nearly  due  for  disintegration  on 
the  biological  front.) 

Agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States  have  gone 
forth  with  various  sanitation  and 
hygiene  applications  to  reduce  the 
death  rate  in  many  lands,  but  have 
scrupulously  evaded  any  policy 
or  practice  of  birth  control  to 
match  the  death  control.  Such 
'good  intentions'  can  lead  only  to 
increased  misery  and  starvation. 
This  is  most  evident  in  those 
places  where  the  population  is  at 
the  saturation  level  already;  for 
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instance,  Japan,  Haiti,  Puerto 
Rico,  China,  India,  Ceylon.  The 
Occupation  in  Japan,  under  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  instituted  wide- 
spread death  control  and  health 
improvement  programs;  but,  yield- 
ing sympathetically  to  Catholic 
pressures,  carefully  refrained  from 
recognizing  any  responsibility  or 
interest  in  birth  control.  Japan 
faces  a  hopeless  future. 

The  need  of  the  world  is  for 
some  simple,  easily  available,  and 
temporarily  effective  means  of 
conception  control,  according  to 
Cook.  He  spurns  any  suggestion, 
such  as  that  of  Josue  de  Castro, 
that  the  way  to  control  the  pop- 
ulation is  to  increase  the  stand- 
ard of  living  above  the  level  at 
which  people  tend  to  over  -  pro- 
duce babies.  He  considers  this 
approach  as  unrealistic,  both  from 
the  time  factor  and  available 
world  resources.  He  thinks  that 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  war- 
ship, a  pill  as  cheap  as  an  aspirin 
could  be  developed,  which  when 
taken  orally  would  harmlessly 
produce  temporary  sterilization. 
(Of  course,  the  ideal  conception 
control  technique  would  involve 
the  use  of  some  inexpensive 
chemical  which  could  be  given  to 
the  population  'wholesale,'  such 
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as  placing  it  in  the  public  drink- 
ing water,  and  which  would  ren- 
der everyone  sterile  for  specific 
periods  of  time,  without  depend- 
ing on  the  will  and  application  of 
the  individual.) 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  Cook 
attempts  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
problem  of  overpopulation,  but  he 
is  not  able  to  come  up  with  any 
ready-made  solution.  In  apprais- 
ing the  problem  of  finding  the 
answer,  he  says:  'The  crisis  in 
human  fertility  is  worldwide.  It 
is  everywhere  composed  of  t  h  e 
two  great  basic  aspects  of  the 
population  question:  How  many 
people?  and  What  kind  of  people?' 
He  sees  little  hope  of  direct  ac- 
tion from  government,  business, 
or  religious  leaders.  In  most  coun- 
tries, these  agencies  tend  to  de- 
m.and  more  people,  not  less,  and 
turn  thsir  heads  when  confronted 
with  the  question.  What  kind  of 
people?  The  political  leaders 
want  more  people  because  they 
represent  more  votes,  more  taxes, 
and  more  soldiers.  The  business- 
man wants  more  people,  on  the 
assumption  that  an  increasing 
population  means  more  customers, 
more  sales,  and  more  profits.  (The 
American  businessman,  today,  is 
licking  his  lips  over  reports  that 


there  are  7000  more  mouths  to 
feed  in  the  United  States  each 
day  than  there  were  the  day  be- 
fore.) The  ecclesiastic  merely  sees 
more  souls  to  save  and  more  tithes 
to  collect  as  the  population  in- 
creases; so  he  is  opposed  to  doing 
anything  to  reduce  numbers. 

Cook  thinks  that  the  initiative 
must  come  from  the  people  them- 
selves; that,  given  the  knowledge, 
a  few  courageous  spokesmen  to 
incite  them  to  action,  and  an  op- 
portunity, the  people  themselves 
will  force  their  governments  to 
act  in  their  behalf.  No  women  in 
the  world  want  to  be  mere  brood- 
sows  if  they  know  any  way  to 
avoid  it.  To  illustrate  his  conten- 
tion. Cook  mentions  an  event  in 
Puerto  Rico:  In  that  miserable 
island,  the  women  discovered  that 
the  'approved'  methods  of  birth 
control  which  the  Catholic  Church 
permitted  were  ineffective.  When 
a  few  of  the  more  well-to-do 
women  started  utilizing  the  ser- 
vices of  a  birth  control  clinic,  the 
Church  issued  a  pastoral  letter  to 
be  read  in  all  churches  condemn- 
ing the  clinic.  It  was  the  first  in- 
formation that  most  Puerto  Ri- 
cans  had  received  that  such  ser- 
vices was  available;  and,  soon,  the 
clinic  was  swamped  with  demands 
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for  information  about  the  practi- 
ces which  the  Bishop  had  denoun- 
ced. In  Puerto  Rico,  some  60%  of 
all  women  who  have  their  children 
in  hospitals  request  sterilization 
for  themselves. 

Cook  feels  that,  if  the  people 
become  conscious  of  the  need  for, 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice, birth  control,  they  will  over- 
ride tradition  and  church  opposi- 
tion and  make  it  a  topic  for  public 
discussion,  with  the  result  that 
the  governments  will  be  compel- 
led to  respect  their  wishes. 

The  tragic  part  of  leaving  the 
practice  of  birth  control  to  the 
will  and  initiative  of  the  indivi- 
duals is  that  the  more  intelligent 
people  will  make  the  most  use  of 


it,  while  the  less  intelligent  will 
most  neglect  it.  But,  it  is  hoped, 
that  once  birth  control  becomes 
accepted  and  popularized,  it  will 
filter  down  to  even  the  lowest 
levels.  It  may  even  become  so- 
cially mandatory  for  those  people 
who  are  least  significant  and  most 
burdensome  to  their  society.  Cook 
regrets  that  the  lever  of  popula- 
tion control  has  no  better  fulcrum 
than  this  on  which  to  rest.  But, 
with  a  few  bold  and  dynamic  lead- 
ers in  the  field,  we  may  yet  be 
able  to  save  the  human  race  from 
catastrophe.  If  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  problem,  it  may  happen, 
'there  will  one  day  be  none  of  us 
left,  not  even  any  to  bury  the 
dead.'     — CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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if^  HAMILTON. — The  present  trend  of  unemployment  indicates  that  by  next  win- 
ter the  situation  will  be  considerably  worse  than  in  the  past  winter,  President  George 
Hees  of  the  National  Progressive  Conservative  Association  said  here. 

Hees  said  unemployment  figures  for  February,  March  and  April  showed  that  the 
unemployment  situation  this  year,  compared  with  1953,  was  steadily  growing  worse. 

'If  the  situation  compared  to  a  year  ago  continues  to  grow  worse  at  its  present 
rate  of  deterioration,  or  even  if  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  continues  to  be 
80%  greater  than  a  year  ago,  then  by  next  winter  there  will  be  considerably  more 
than  half  a  million  unemployed  people  in  Canada. 

'That  will  be  10%  of  our  working  force,  and  will  be  a  very  serious  situation  in- 
deed,' he  told  the  Hamilton  Center  Progressive  Conservative  Association. 

— British  United  Press 

•^  WASHINGTON. — The  U-S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  announced  approval 
of  a  $10,000,000  project  designed  as  a  step  toward  the  perfection  of  a  central  station 
which  can  produce  cheap  electric  power  from  an  atomic  furnace. 

AEC  chairman  Lewis  L.  Strauss  said  that  the  project  will  consist  of  developing 
and  constructing  the  country's  first  sodium-graphite  reactor.  The  AEC  and  North 
American  Aviation,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  will  do  the  v/ork  jointly.  — Associated  Press 
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^  .  .  the  government  would  rather  people  didn't 
talk  about  unemployment/ 

— from  an  article  in  Maclean's 


If  WEEK  after  Fred  Worp  was 
^^  fired  from  his  job  as  a  widget 
scraper,  Fred  went  down  to  the 
unemployment  office. 

He  entered  the  building  and 
went  up  to  the  attractive  recep- 
tionist. 

'This  here  the  unemployment 
office?'  asked  Fred. 

'No,  indeed,'  smiled  the  recep- 
tionist. 'It's  the  Employment  Of- 
fice. What  did  you  wish?' 

'I'm  out  of  work,'  said  Fred,  'I 

'You  mean  you're  between 
jobs,'  said  the  receptionist  sharp- 
ly. 

'Yeah,'  said  Fred. 

The  receptionist  took  Fred's 
name  and  said: 

'Is  this  the  first  time  you've 
been  made  available  for  another 
position,  Mr.  Worp?' 

'Eh?'  said  Fred. 

'You've  been  employed  steadily 
for  some  time?' 
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'Oh,  sure.  I  been  a  widget  scrap- 
er since  1941.  The  market  just 
dried  up,  is  all.' 

'I  see.'  The  receptionist  stamp- 
ed a  card  and  handed  it  to  Fred, 
saying: 

'Now  if  you'll  go  to  Room  105 
and  sit  down,  the  Supervisor  of 
Silence  will  see  you  in  a  few  min- 
utes.' 

A  couple  of  hours  later  Fred 
was  called  into  an  office  and  wav- 
ed into  a  chair  by  a  large  man  be- 
hind a  desk.  The  large  man  took 
Fred's  card  and,  flashing  a  syn- 
thetic smile,  said: 

'Well,  now,  Mr.  Worp,  what 
seems  to  be  the  trouble?' 

'I  got  canned,'  said  Fred. 

An  elaborate  wince  contorted 
the  Supervisor's  face. 

'Please,  Mr.  Worp,'  he  said,  'do 
be  careful  in  your  choice  of  words. 
I'm  sure  what  you  mean  is  you've 
been  freed  from  uncongenial 
work.' 

'Uncongenial?'  said  Fred. 

'Certainly.  A  man  of  your  cal- 
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ibre  shouldn't  be  wasting  his  Hfe 
scraping  widgets.' 

Fred's  balding  brow  pleated  in- 
to slow  surprise. 

'AH  I  ever  done  is  scrape  wid- 
gets,' he  said.  'And  now  I'm  un- 
employed.' 

The  Supervisor  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  struck  his  desk  with  a 
fat  palm. 

'You  must  not  use  that  word,' 
he  shouted.  Calming  quickly,  he 
sat  down  and  said:  'That  kind  of 
talk  can  ruin  our  whole  economy, 
Worp.  Canada  is  counting  on  you 
to  keep  mum.' 

'Mum  is  counting  on  it  too,' 
said  Fred.  'Also  five  kids,  a  rab- 
bit, a—" 

'Never  mind  that.  Sooner  or 
later  the  market  for  widgets  will 
come  back.  In  the  meantime  we 
have  nothing  for  you.  But  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  you  mustn't 
go  around  telling  people  you're 
unemployed.' 

'What'll  I  tell  'em?' 

You  have  a  choice  of  several 

explanations   for  not  working.' 

The    Supervisor   handed   Fred    a 

mimeographed  form.  'There  is  the 


list.  For  a  man  your  age  we  rec- 
ommend The  Early  Retirement. 
You  tell  people  a  wealthy  uncle 
died  and  left  you  a  potfull.' 

Fred  shook  his  head  thought- 
fuUy. 

'I  don't  like  that.  Too  many  fel- 
las die  soon  as  they  retire.' 

'Then  what  about  The  Happy 
Hobo?'  urged  the  Supervisor.  'We 
supply  the  tramp  custume  and 
give  you  a  pass  for  all  CNR  freight 
trains.' 

'Mm,  I  ain't  much  of  a  one  for 
travel,'  said  Fred.  'I  stick  pretty 
close  to  home.' 

'Perfect!'  cried  the  Supervisor. 
'In  that  case  you'll  adopt  Explan- 
ation C — Sudden  Death.' 

'Death?'  said  Fred. 

"You  just  keep  to  your  house, 
Mr.  Worp,'  said  the  Supervisor, 
guiding  Fred  to  the  door.  'We'll 
phone  you  when  we  have  some- 
thing for  you.  And  remember, 
dulci  et  decorum,  est  pro  patria 
mori.' 

That's  how  Fred  Worp  passed 

away  suddenly.  The  rest  is  silence. 

— ^Eric  Nicol 


*  PROVIDENCE,  R.I.— Rhode  Island  Hospital  doctors  have  invented  a  breath- 
ing machine  with  a  built-in  electronic  brain  which  is  believed  to  come  closer  to 
nature's  specifications  than  any  other  artificial  respirator.  — Associated  Press 
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The  Traffic  Disease 


Technocracy  has  long  pointed  out  that  the  retention  of  the  Price 
System  and  any  satisfactory  solution  to  this  Continent's  traffic  prob- 
lem are  mutually  exclusive.  Nowhere  can  this  be  more  convincingly 
demonstrated  than  in  the  case  of  traffic  congestion. 


■T"HE  North  American  Conti- 
■*■  nent  is  saddled  with  a  traffic 
problem  that  is  rapidly  becoming 
intolerable.  This  state  of  affairs, 
which  has  been  developing  for  a 
number  of  years,  is  gradually  in- 
truding itself  upon  public  con- 
sciousness, with  the  result  that  it 
is  the  subject  of  much  current  dis- 
cussion. 

Suggested  solutions  are  many 
and  varied,  and  range  from  the 
employment  of  more  traffic  police- 
men to  the  construction  of  more 
and  better  super-highways.  Con- 
spicuously absent,  however,  is 
any  overall  scientific  approach 
aimed  at  alleviation  of  the  condi- 
tion, which  has  assumed  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  disease  threatening 
to  impair  seriously  the  operation 
of  our  social  organism. 

North  American  motorists  are 
butchering  themselves  and  others 
by  the  thousands  and  destroying 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  mate- 
rial annually.  In  the  cities  they 
watch  traffic  creep  at  the  prover- 


bial snail's  pace  and  waste  hours 
every  day  in  vain  searching  for 
parking  space.  On  the  open  high- 
way, especially  on  week-ends  and 
holidays,  millions  of  cars  pour  in- 
to congested  arteries  to  create  a 
veritable  nightmare  of  hurtling 
glass  and  metal. 

Yet,  despite  the  obvious  hope- 
lessness of  any  attempt  by  t  h  e 
highway  builders  to  keep  pace, 
the  auto  industry  continues  its 
endless  grinding  out  of  clumsy, 
out-sized  and  over-powered  mon- 
strosities by  the  multi  -  million. 
Figures  recently  issued  by  the 
U.S.  industry  reveal  that  in  1953 
passenger  car  production  reached 
6,150,000  units,  enough  to  crowd 
four  transcontinental  highways 
tumper- to-bumper  in  both  direc- 
tions! This  figure,  remember, 
which  does  not  include  more  than 
a  million  trucks  or  the  entire 
Canadian  output,  is  for  just  one 
year. 

Technocracy  has  long  pointed 
out  that  the  retention  of  the  Price 
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System  and  any  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  this  Continent's  traffic 
problem  are  mutually  exclusive. 
Nowhere  can  this  be  more  con- 
vincingly demonstrated  than  in 
the  case  of  traffic  congestion. 

Cars  on  the  road  are  to  some 
extent  analogous  to  gas  molecules 
in  a  bottle,  for  during  their  end- 
less rushing  about  they  must  un- 
dergo by  the  laws  of  chance  a 
certain  number  of  collisions  with 
each  other  and  their  surround- 
ings. To  reduce  the  frequency  of 
these  collisions,  we  can  decrease 
the  speed  of  the  molecules,  reduce 
their  number,  or  enlarge  the  con- 
tainer. Coming  back  to  cars,  we 
find  that  although  most  respon- 
sible persons  give  at  least  lip 
service  to  speed  reduction,  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  relative  desirability  of  the 
other  alternatives. 

Spokesmen  for  various  Price 
System  institutions  are  fond  of 
calling  for  the  construction  of 
more  highways  and  enlargement 
of  existing  ones.  While  this  is  a 
desirable  objective.  Technocracy 
has  pointed  out  that  it  is  by  itself 
incapable  of  solving  the  problem. 
Quite  aside  from  the  impossibil- 
ity of  building  roads  fast  enough 
to  accommodate  six  million  new 


cars  a  year,  even  minus  those 
which  are  taken  out  of  service, 
there  are  two  other  very  strong 
arguments  against  this  approach. 
The  first  is  the  tremendous  ex- 
pense involved  in  increasing  road- 
way accommodation  in  densely- 
populated  areas  where  the  great- 
est traffic  congestion  exists.  The 
second  is  the  fact  that  virtually 
every  passenger  car  on  the  road, 
with  the  possible  exception  of 
taxis,  is  already  being  used  so  in- 
efficiently as  to  violate  all  engin- 
eering principles  regarding  the 
efficient  use  of  machinery. 

It  is  certainly  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  average  private 
car  spends  96%  of  its  time  stand- 
ing idle.  In  technical  parlance,  our 
cars  are  operating  at  a  virtual 
minimum  load  factor — no  greater 
than  4%.  If  this  could  be  in- 
creased to  even  20%  we  could  get 
along  without  at  least  four-fifths 
of  our  present  automobiles! 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  maxi- 
mum load  factor  required  by 
sound  engineering  practice  for 
alleviation  of  traffic  congestion, 
the  operation  of  the  Price  System 
requires  that  automobiles  (and 
for  that  matter  all  such  consumer 
goods)  be  used  at  a  minimum  load 
factor.   The  reasons  for  this  are 
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so  evident  that  they  scarcely  re- 
quire elaboration.  Obviously  the 
more  inefficiently  cars  are  used 
the  more  of  them  can  be  sold,  and 
the  greater  the  profits  accruing  to 
business. 

The  folly  of  embarking  on  an 
endless  and  poorly-integrated 
highway  construction  program 
should  be  evident  when  North 
Americans  are  already  using  at 
least  five  times  as  many  automo- 
biles as  they  need.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  this  Continent  is  not  in 
serious  need  of  a  redesigned  and 
extended  highway  system.  Such 
a  project  is  analogous  to  enlarg- 
ing the  bottle  containing  the  gas 
molecules.  Although  many  thous- 
ands of  miles  of  road  are  being 
constructed  or  rebuilt  each  year 
by  ten  provinces,  forty-eight  states 
and  innumerable  municipalities, 
there  is  little  attempt  being  made 
to  fit  them  into  a  larger  plan.  In 
the  few  cases  where  some  effort 
has  been  made  in  this  direction, 
as  with  the  Trans-Canada  High- 
way, the  discord  and  difficulty  of 
agreement  have  been  all  too  evi- 
dent. In  addition,  the  highway 
builders  are  fighting  a  losing  bat- 
tle against  the  spawn  of  Detroit 
and  Windsor. 

If  used  in  conjunction  with  a 


higher  automobile  load  factor, 
the  improvement  in  roads  both  in 
quality  and  quantity  could  go  far 
toward  a  cure  of  the  present  traf- 
fic disease.  As  long  ago  as  1940 
Technocracy  submitted  to  the 
citizens  of  North  America  a  plan 
for  a  Continental  super-highway 
system  to  provide  adequate  main 
road  transportation  from  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America 
to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to 
the  tip  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 
The  plan  provides  for  seven  trans- 
continental super-highways  cross- 
ing Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  in  addition  to  two  link- 
ing Mexico  with  Alaska  and  sev- 
eral other  north-south  highways. 
Although  Continental  defence 
was  uppermost  in  mind  when  this 
system  was  proposed,  the  peace- 
time advantages  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. The  need  for  better 
roads  is  urgent;  most  of  today's 
highways  are  antiquated  carry- 
overs from  the  horse-and-buggy 
era  of  the  last  century,  and  are 
totally  unfit  to  handle  anything 
approaching  today's  heavy  traf- 
fic. AppHcation  of  the  latest  high- 
way engineering  techniques  has 
been  blocked  by  financial  limita- 
tions except  for  a  few  of  the  most 
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heavily  travelled  roads  in  densely 
populated  areas,  and  even  here 
the  potentialities  are  only  begin- 
ning to  be  tapped.  We  need  only 
read  of  research  in  such  fields  as 
chemically  and  electrically  treat- 
ed pavement  and  automatically 
directed  vehicles  to  realize  how 
much  could  be  done  that  cannot 
be  done  as  long  as  dollars  must 
be  found  to  pay  for  it. 

The  question  of  the  relation- 
ship between  greater  speed  and 
the  increase  in  traffic  accidents 
has  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
debate.  It  is  probable  that  some 
experienced  drivers  who  are  en- 
dowed with  acute  senses  and  fast 
reflexes  can  safely  drive  at  great- 
er speeds  than  can  others  who  are 
less  fortunate,  and  it  is  evident 
that  speeds  which  would  be  sui- 
cidal on  a  winding  mountain  trail 
are  relatively  safe  on  a  straight 
wide  stretch  of  four  -  lane  high- 
way. Nevertheless  one  cannot 
deny  that  there  is  a  maximum 
safe  speed  even  for  the  best  driv- 
ers under  optimum  conditions  on 
the  most  modern  roads.  This 
maximum  is  naturally  affected  by 
many  variables,  and  its  exact 
magnitude  need  not  concern  us 
at  present.  It  is  notable,  though, 
that  if  any  effort  has  been  made 


to  approach  the  problem  of  speed 
regulation  scientifically  it  has 
been  most  unproductive  of  practi- 
cal results. 

If  we  can  surmount  in  our  im- 
aginations the  present  Price  Sys- 
tem restrictions,  it  is  not  hard  to 
visualize  what  could  be  attained. 
The  movements  of  all  vehicles  on 
a  given  stretch  of  highway  could 
be  kept  under  constant  scrutiny 
by  radar.  Continuous  electrical 
regulation  of  the  maximum  speed 
of  each  would  then  be  feasible, 
quite  independently  of  the  driv- 
ers' wishes,  under  the  control  of 
a  central  calculator  designed  for 
simultaneous  evaluation  of  such 
pertinent  factors  as  road  surface, 
visibility,  presence  of  other  vehi- 
cles, and  even  the  previously- 
measured  and  coded  personal 
characteristics  of  the  vehicle 
operator.  The  important  point  is 
that  this  would  represent  a  tech- 
nological solution,  based  not  on 
unenforceable  political  edicts  but 
on  infrangible  physical  laws.  The 
contrast  with  present  attempts  at 
control  is  enlightening. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
the  driver  it  should  be  noted  that 
almost  nowhere  is  any  serious  at- 
tempt being  made  to  ensure  that 
the  holder  of  an  operator's  licence 
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possesses  the  necessary  qualities 
to  drive  a  car  safely  and  skilfully. 
Stories  of  people  obtaining  driv- 
ers' licences  for  their  dogs  are 
familiar  to  anyone  who  reads  the 
newspapers.  The  drivers'  Hcence 
is  merely  a  special  form  of  tax, 
and  can  be  little  better  as  long  as 
it  continues  to  be  regarded  prim- 
arily as  a  source  of  revenue. 

Another  major  contribution  to 
the  traffic  disease  is  the  patholo- 
gical condition  of  the  cars  them- 
selves. Of  congenital  origin,  this 
can  be  traced  to  the  designing 
boards  and  sales  departments  of 
the  manufacturers.  A  noted  auto- 
mobile authority  and  writer  has 
recently  stated  that  an  idea  to  be 
adopted  by  the  manufacturers 
must  either  make  the  car  easier 
to  sell,  reduce  the  production  ex- 
pense, or  make  it  easier  to  meet 
the  service  guarantee. 

If  these  criteria  are  valid,  the 
incorporation  of  really  adequate 
safety  features  into  production- 
line  cars  can  be  nothing  but  a 
dream  as  long  as  the  Price  Sys- 
tem survives.  For  example,  if  a 
car-builder  were  to  make  safety 
belts  a  standard  accessory,  as  rec- 
ommended by  safety  experts,  he 
would  not  only  raise  his  costs  but 
by  calling  attention  to  the  inher- 


ent risks  of  driving  would  scare 
off  many  prospective  buyers  into 
the  hands  of  his  competitors,  and 
be  faced  with  a  ruinous  sales 
slump.  In  the  Technate,  on  the 
other  hand,  removal  of  the  power 
of  veto  vested  in  the  buying  pub- 
lic under  a  Price  System  will  en- 
able engineers  to  build  into  each 
car  the  maximum  safety  compat- 
ible with  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  its  other  functions. 

Considering  the  mulititude  of 
interferences  erected  against  the 
efficient  operation  of  traffic  by 
the  Price  System,  it  is  astounding 
that  the  traffic  disease  hasn't  be- 
come worse  than  it  is.  But  in 
many  areas  it  appears  that  a  crisis 
is  being  rapidly  approached,  and 
the  absence  of  any  integrated  at- 
tack on  the  problem  is  becoming 
more  evident  from  day  to  day. 

Technocracy's  plan  for  a  Conti- 
nental transportation  system  in- 
cludes the  removal  of  all  cars 
from  private  ownership  and  the 
placing  of  responsibihty  for  their 
operation  under  a  transportation 
sequence,  with  their  use  being 
charged  for  on  a  time -mileage 
basis.  In  addition  to  providing  the 
use  of  an  automobile  to  anyone 
capable  of  driving  one,  this  plan 
would  automatically  free  the  gen- 
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eral  public  from  the  responsibil- 
ity of  maintenance,  which  would 
be  transferred  entirely  to  skilled 
mechanics  with  the  necessary 
training.  The  immense  contribu- 
tion of  this  idea  to  driving  safety 
is  self-evident. 

Adoption  of  Technocracy's  cal- 
endar, with  its  four-day  work 
week  and  staggered  shifts,  and 
consequent  levelling  of  the  peak 


demand,  would  permit  a  great  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  cars  in 
use  and  an  increase  of  the  load 
factor  as  previously  mentioned. 

Technocracy's  blueprint  for  the 
operation  of  North  America's  so- 
cial system  is  the  only  prescription 
offering  a  permanent  cure  for 
what  has  become  a  chronic  condi- 
tion of  vehicular  constipation. 

— S.  A.  Brown 


T^  HAMILTON. — D.  C.  Gaskin,  president  of  Studebaker  Corporation's  Canadian 
operations,  warned  recently  that  Canada's  automotive  industry  is  in  trouble  because 
of  over-production  resulting  from  a  war  between  the  giants  of  the  industry. 

Announcing  a  six- week  shutdown  of  Studebaker 's  Hamilton  plant  for  holidays 
and  inventory  purposes,  Mr.  Gaskin  said  present  conditions  are  due  to  a  Very  dan- 
gerous and  serious  fight  between  the  two  largest  automotive  producers  in  Canada 
battling  for  first  place.' 

Though  he  did  not  name  any  other  companies,  Canada's  largest  producers  are 
Ford  of  Canada  and  General  Motors. 

Studebaker  has  lately  been  working  only  three  days  a  week.  Ford  also  has  put 
a  temporary  cutback  order  into  effect.  The  exact  number  of  men  Studebaker  will 
recall  in  September,  Mr.  Gaskin  said,  will  depend  on  'what  happens  in  the  industry.' 

— Canadian  Press 

-jlr  CHICAGO. — Delegates  at  the  closing  session  of  the  sixth  international  educa- 
tional conference  of  the  CIO  United  Auto  Workers  Union  were  warned  that  the  coun- 
try 'would  be  thrown  into  a  depression  and  an  economic  crisis  if  the  Eisenhower 
administration  doesn't  wake  up.' 

The  warning  was  in  a  speech  by  Sen.  Humphrey  (D.,  Minn.). 

Humphrey,  who  is  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  November,  said  that  'farmers 
are  scared  to  death  because  they  see  their  profits  dropping  and  their  overhead  in- 
creasing at  alarming  rates. 

'The  farm  parity  has  gone  down  from  99  to  91,  8  points  in  15  months,  since  the 
administration  started  its  new  crusade  in  Washington.  Every  time  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  opens  his  mouth,  parity  goes  down  again.'  —Associated  Press 

llr  WASHINGTON. — The  land-based  model  of  the  world's  first  nuclear  submarine 
engine  'has  already  produced  more  than  enough  power  to  send  an  atomic  submarine 
around  the  world,  fully  submerged  and  at  full  speed.' 

The  engine,  a  land-based  'prototype'  of  the  atomic  engine  now  installed  in  the 
Nautilus,  is  located  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  testing  site  in  eastern  Idaho. 

— Associated  Press 
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n  GRICULTURE  Minister  Gar- 
^^  diner  told  Parliament  that 
neither  he  nor  the  government 
was  unduly  concerned  about  the 
huge  butter  surpluses  being  ac- 
cumulated in  Canada  under  gov- 
ernment buying  to  keep  up  the 
price. 

But  at  their  national  conven- 
tion dairy  farmers  indicated  that 
they  were  concerned.  Present  but- 
ter stocks  are  the  highest  on  rec- 
ord. There  was  a  carryover  in 
excess  of  30,000,000  pounds  in 
May  when  the  new  production 
season  opened  with  its  promise  of 
still  larger  production  for  1954. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Canadian  taxpayers  are  con- 
cerned with  this  butter  hoarding. 
Results  of  government  food  buy- 
ing to  keep  up  prices  hold  no 
comfort  for  the  taxpayer. 

The  federal  government  bought 
millions  of  pounds  of  beef  at  45 
cents  a  pound  and  then  sold  it  for 
15  cents  a  pound.  It  bought  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  canned  pork 
for  60  cents  a  pound  and  sold  it 
for  18  cents. 

In  both  cases,  the  bills  were 
passed  on  to  the  taxpayer,  who 
found  himself  hit  both  going  and 


coming.  Not  only  did  he  pay  for 
the  loss,  but  he  had  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  the  meat  he  consumed 
himself,  because  the  government 
was  using  his  tax  money  to  force 
up  the  prices  on  himself. 

Worse  than  that,  when  the  gov- 
ernment held  its  bargain  sales  of 
meat,  the  Canadian  consumer  was 
not  allowed  to  get  in  on  the  bar- 
gain. The  bargains  were  held  for 
housewives  in  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  similar  story  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  There  the  government 
bought  up  25%  of  all  the  butter 
made  there  last  year.  Now  it  is 
finding  it  difficult  even  to  give 
some  of  it  away.  And  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer-consumer,  like  the 
Canadian,   is   caught  both  ways ! 

Butter  may  be  just  a  spread 
for  bread  to  the  average  consum- 
er, but  as  the  Ottawa  Journal 
says,  it  has  been  a  political  hot 
potato  for  years. 

In  1929  the  import  of  15,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  from  New  Zeal- 
and was  credited  with  defeating 
the  Mackenzie  King  government. 

It  could  cause  a  lot  of  political 
trouble  again. 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere- 
^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

iir  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  S6.00  which  an 
paid  by  the  membe.  to  his  local  Section. 
"A:  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

:k  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
US.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

'A'  Technocracv  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  giown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full  fledged 
with  all  its  members,  head(!iinrlers,  etc.. 
in  full  swing  ! 

WHO? 

i^  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  whidi 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible- 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
m.echanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife—  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


TECHlCRitCY 


Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

—Encyclopedia  Americana 
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The  duarterly  Survey 


Automation  and  Jobs 

The  automation  trend  is  grov/- 
ing  and  it  is  hitting  the  headhnes 
of  the  North  American  press. 
What  had  heretofore  been  a  gra- 
dual process  in  recent  years  has 
increased  so  rapidly  that  a  com- 
pletely automatic  factory  is  now 
possible. 

One  machine,  constructed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  at  a  cost  of  $350,000 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  is  now 
turning  out  finely  machined  air- 
craft parts  without  the  help  of  a 
single  human  hand.  The  men  who 
built  it  say  that  similar  research, 
applied  on  the  giant  scale  of  the 
Manhattan  Project,  could  develop 
a  completely  robot  factory. 

Even  now,  automation  is  rais- 
ing serious  problems  and  creating 
fears  in  labor  unions  that  tech- 
nology will  throw  its  members 
onto  the  scrap  heap.  The  CIO's 
Walter  Reuther  thinks  that  200,- 
000  auto  workers  may  soon  be 
able  to  do  all  the  work  of  the 
present  1,000,000  because  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  automation. 

Because   of  increased   mechan- 
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ization,  U.S.  employment  has  not 
been  able  to  regain  its  level  of 
August,  1953,  although  new  work- 
ers are  entering  the  labor  force 
at  the  rate  of  500,000  plus  a  year 
— a  rate  which  will  soon  acceler- 
ate. With  a  total  of  2,700,000  offi- 
cially listed  as  not  working,  Am- 
ericans have  been  able  to  turn 
out  and  consume  virtually  as  much 
goods  as  at  the  record  heights  of 
the  boom. 
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With  the  automation  trend  com- 
ing to  the  fore,  attention  is  being 
focussed  on  Technocracy  which 
has  the  only  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  live  harmoniously 
in  a  technological  environment. 
We  predict  that  in  the  days  ahead 
Technocracy  will  really  come  in- 
to its  own  with  its  solution  of  a 
shorter  work  week  and  a  scienti- 
fic medium  of  distribution  which 
will  provide  abundance  to  every 
citizen  on  this  Continent. 

Scientists  Turn 

One  of  America's  top  scientists 
has  accused  unnamed  congress- 
men of  striking  'close  to  the  heart 
of  our  national  strength'  in  at- 
tacking scientists  'to  gain  person- 
al publicity.'  Dr.  Joel  Hildebrand, 
professor  Emeritus  of  chemistry 
at  t  h  e  University  of  California 
and  president-elect  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  made  his 
lemarks  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Dr.  Hildebrand  said  that  the 
public  must  come  to  recognize 
that  'a  single  congressman  mas- 
querading as  a  committee  and 
announcing  in  advance  of  a  hear- 
ing what  he  intends  to  find,  is 
really  conducting  not  an  investi- 


gation but  a  personal  advertising 
campaign.'  He  stated  that  witch- 
hunting  congressmen  are  'con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  they  wither 
in  obscurity.' 

Some  of  America's  most  prom- 
inent scientists  joined  in  the  at- 
tack. Dr.  Warren  Weaver,  retir- 
ing president  of  the  AAAS,  said 
that  the  science  profession  'can- 
not afford  to  disregard'  the  'sick- 
ness of  rumor  and  anxiety,  of 
suspicion  and  distrust,  and,  at  its 
worst,  of  fear  and  tragedy.' 

Dr.  Weaver  said:  'In  part  it  is 
an  anti-intellectualism,  a  strange 
and  dangerous  lack  of  faith  in 
scholarly  competence.  In  part  it 
is  the  horrid  result  of  political 
pressure,  of  personal  selfishness 
and  of  pathological  arrogance  of 
demagogues  with  small  and  nasty 
minds.' 

Unemployment  Up 

A  report  from  the  National  Em- 
ployment Service  indicates  that 
at  December  9  the  number  of 
Canadians  registered  for  jobs  with 
that  government  agency  was  362,- 
678.  This  was  an  increase  of  64,- 
103  in  three  weeks  and  up  24,612 
from  the  same  time  a  year  earHer. 

A  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics estimate — based  on  a  sampling 
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survey — states  that  at  December 
11  there  were  247,000  Canadians 
without  work  and  looking  for 
jobs,  up  33,000  from  three  weeks 
earlier  and  up  57,000  from  the 
same  time  in  1953. 

Claude  Jodoin,  president  of  the 
580,000  -  member  Trades  and  La- 
bor Congress  of  Canada,  said  the 
Bureau  figures  showing  a  30-per- 
cent increase  over  a  year  'leave 
no  doubt  unemployment  has 
reached  serious  proportions.' 

Donald   MacDonald,    secretary- 


treasurer  of  the  375,000-member 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labor,  said 
that  an  'extremely  conservative' 
estim_ate  of  current  unemploy- 
ment is  550,000  and  predicted  that 
it  will  go  much  beyond  600,000 
during  the  winter. 

This  would  be  a  postwar  peak. 
The  high  came  in  March,  1954, 
when  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
estimated  318,000  jobless  were 
looking  for  work  and  the  Nation- 
Employment  Service  reported 
570,000  were  registered  for  jobs. 


"lAr  THE  SPECTRE  of  push-button  factories — and  their  effect  on  unemployment — 
was  raised  at  Vancouver  Trades  and  Labor  Council  meeting  Tuesday  (December  7) 
by  delegates  who  attended  a  TLC  labor  seminar  in  Banff. 

Everet  King,  B.C.  Electric  Office  Workers'  Union,  said  the  problem  of  the  auto- 
matic factory  is  one  of  the  biggest  organized  labor  will  have  to  face. 

He  urged  the  unionists  to  study  the  problem  in  order  to  find  a  solution. 

'We  were  told  the  factories  in  the  U.S.  would  produce  motors  that  are  untouched 
by  human  hands-' 

'Oil  companies  can  now  build  refineries  which  will  cut  the  labor  force  from  800 
to  12  men.'  — Vancouver  Daily  Province 

-jlf  IT  TAKES  A  DISASTER  like  Hurricane  Hazel  to  make  most  of  us  appreciate 
the  importance  of  technology:  Electricity  is  cut  off  when  a  tree  falls  across  high  ten- 
sion wires,  lights  go  out,  there's  no  telephone,  no  Howdy  Doody  for  the  youngsters. 
Food  spoils  in  the  freezer.  Oil  burners  stop.  Electric  clocks  stop,  and  schedules  get 
snarled.  Commuter  trains  are  later  than  usual.  With  the  atomic  age  bursting  open 
before  us,  our  reliance  on  technology  increases  almost  daily.  —Business  Week 

^  LOS  ANGELES. — The  CIO  convention  here  approved  a  resolution  asking  Con- 
gress to  investigate  the  machine  age  and  its  effect  on  man's  job. 

The  resolution  asked  for  a  probe  of  the  'present  and  prospective  impact  of  tech- 
nological development  on  our  economy.' 

It  said  automatic  machines  and  new  production  techniques  are  displacing  work- 
ers at  a  rapid  rate.  —Canadian  Press 

*  TECHNOLOGY  IS  SOLVING  the  age-old  problem  of  man's  search  to  produce 
abundance.  It  promises  new  horizons  of  better  living  for  all.  But  it  also  threatens 
the  economy  with  mass  unemployment  if  these  advances  are  not  wisely  used. 

—Walter  Reuther,  President  of  the  CIO 
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(iuaranteed  Lifetime  Secnrity 


The  current  annual  wage  scheme  is  nothing  more  than  a  half-baked 
compromise  with  the  Price  System.  Technocracy  specifies  a  high  in- 
come and  a  high  guaranteed  standard  of  living  for  all  residents  of 
North  America,  from  birth  to  death- 


»pHE  PROBLEM  of  individual 
■*■  security  is  immediate  and  seri- 
ous to  millions  of  citizens  in  the 
United  States  and  C  a  n  a  d  a — in 
spite  of  the  documented  claims 
that  these  countries  have  the  high- 
est standard  of  Hving  in  the  world. 
A  great  many  families  have  no 
savings,  but  Hve  from  week-to- 
week  or  month-to-month  on  their 
current  income;  and  most  of  these 
are  in  debt  or  have  fixed  obliga- 
tions, such  as  rent,  which  require 
that  their  incomes  be  continued 
indefinitely.  Yet,  there  is  the  con- 
stant danger  of  sudden  disemploy- 
ment;  possibly  by  political  bu- 
reaus which  are  seeking  to  build 
up  a  statistical  record  of  firings, 
possibly  by  employers  who  are 
gradually  changing  the  ideological 
or  racial  characteristics  of  their 
personnel,  or  possibly  by  compan- 
ies which  are  'cutting  costs'  or 
going  bankrupt.  If  there  is  not  the 
danger  of  imminent  disemploy- 
ment,  there  is  always  the  threat 


of  reduced  working  time  and  ris- 
ing costs. 

The  big  bugaboo  at  present  is 
automation.  The  billion  dollar 
corporations  are  jubilant  over  the 
potential  reductions  in  labor  cost 
that  automation  implies;  smaller 
corporations  are  jittery  about 
their  chances  of  survival;  and  the 
labor  unions  are  desperate.  No- 
body appears  to  beheve  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  ballyhoo  that 
automation  really  means  that 
more  workers  will  be  employed  at 
higher  pay  than  before,  because 
it  will  take  more  people,  with 
higher  skills,  to  build  and  service 
the  machines  than  are  displaced 
by  the  machines.  This  story  is 
being  circulated  by  the  same 
people  who  tell  children  that 
storks  deliver  babies  and  that 
Stanta  Claus  brings  Christmas 
presents,  and  who  tell  adults  that 
warships,  fighter  planes,  and  atom 
bombs  are  symbols  of  peace.  You 
can  just  imagine  a  big  corporation 
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spending  a  billion  dollars  for 
automation  equipment  if  it  is  going 
to  increase  the  number  of  employ- 
ees and  raise  their  wages. 

The  big  labor  unions  are  pin- 
ning their  hopes  on  a  guaranted 
annual  wage.  Labor  union  leader- 
ship has  never  been  long  on  stra- 
tegic vision;  and  the  guaranteed 
annual  wage  campaign  reveals 
that  its  vision  hasn't  improved 
any.  Even  if  management  should 
tentatively  agree  to  the  annual 
wage  scheme,  there  are  more  ways 
of  sneaking  a  worker  off  the  pay- 
roll than  there  are  ways  of  cheat- 
ing a  customer.  In  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent application,  'Big  Jim'  Far- 
ley showed  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration how  civil  service  employ- 
ees could  be  fired  wholesale  and 
replaced  by  'good  Democrats':  You 
just  abohsh  the  department,  then 
set  up  a  new  department — with 
political  appointive  rather  than 
civil  service  personnel — to  do  the 
same  work.  Similarly,  if  a  corpor- 
ation should  decide  to  liquidate  a 
a  whole  division  and  at  the  same 
time  expand  a  parallel  division  to 
handle  more  business  with  no  in- 
crease of  employment,  who  pays 
the  annual  wage  of  those  floated 
out  of  their  jobs  by  the  liquida- 
tion? If  the  operations  of  a  whole 


factory  require  no  employees,  who 
is  there  to  collect  an  annual  wage? 
Or  suppose  the  corporation  auto- 
mates most  of  its  employees  out 
and  the  new  setup  is  operated  en- 
tirely by  a  small  staff  of  execu- 
tives? 

The  economic  welfare  of  an 
area  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  a  few  fundamental  require- 
ments: Mineral  resources,  agricul- 
tural products  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials, adequate  energy,  installed 
equipment,  and  trained  personnel 
to  operate  the  equipment.  North 
America  has  all  of  these  factors 
in  plentiful  supply.  But  there  is 
another  factor  which  is  needed  to 
make  the  economic  pattern  com- 
plete; it  is  an  adequate  system  of 
distribution  to  the  consumers. 
This  is  a  secondary  factor  in  the 
operation  of  an  Area,  for  it  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  social  decision. 
But  the  inadequacy  of  this  factor 
in  North  America  is  the  one  big 
cause  of  the  troubles  we  have. 
There  is  no  fundamental  reason 
why  all  of  the  citizens  of  North 
America  should  not  have  all  the 
goods  and  services  they  can  use 
— ^available  to  them  at  all  times, 
without  fear  or  apprehensions  on 
their  part. 

Most  of  the  social  ills  and  the 
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chronic  symptoms  related  to  them 
are  traceable  directly  to  the  Price 
System  method  of  distribution, 
which,  incidentally,  is  not  so  much 
a  method  of  distribution  as  it  is  a 
method  of  restricting  distribution. 
Restriction  of  distribution  has  val- 
idity only  when  there  is  a  scar- 
city and  some  of  the  consumers 
must  do  without,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  But  the  Price  System 
has  no  validity  in  an  economy  of 
abundance.  North  America  has 
the  raw  materials;  it  has  the  en- 
ergy and  technology;  and  it  has 
the  personnel  to  provide  abun- 
dance. There  is  no  physical  hin- 
drance to  this  Continent's  produc- 
ing and  distributing  all  the  goods 
and  services  its  inhabitants  can 
consume.  The  interference  is 
ideological  rather  than  physical. 
Specifically,  those  in  control  do 
not  want  the  population  to  have 
abundance,  because  they  are  de- 
voted to  an  ideology  of  scarcity 
for  the  many  and  riches  for  only 
a  few.  All  of  the  dominant  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  ecclesiastical 
philosophies  extant  throughout 
North  America  support  such  an 
ideology;  and  the  pubHc  is,  collec- 
tively, too  apathetic  to  demand 
otherwise.  This,  fundamentally,  is 
the  ideology  of  the  Price  System. 


For  the  thousands  of  years  that 
scarcity  prevailed,  societies  were 
characterized  by  human  toil,  class 
distinctions,  faith  in  the  super- 
natural, and  premeditated  inhu- 
manity. The  Price  System  surviv- 
ed and  flourished,  partly  because 
it  was  a  convenient  facility  for  the 
distribution  of  scarcity  at  the  same 
time  it  furnished  a  rational  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  existing 
inequities,  and  partly  because 
there  was  no  feasible  alternative 
available.  That  situation  changed 
with  the  growth  of  science  and 
technology.  Science  challenged  the 
Authority  of  the  Price  System  in- 
stitutions and  technology  destroy- 
ed their  foundations.  The  Old 
Order  was  disfranchized  from  its 
monopoly  over  social  affairs  by 
the  technological  acceleration  in- 
cidental to  the  prosecution  of 
World  War  I.  Since  then,  the 
Price  System  has  held  on  with 
borrowed  money  and  repeated 
transfusions  of  debt;  but  it  has 
failed  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to 
maintain  itself  in  a  self-sustaining 
condition.  In  other  words,  the  Old 
Order  is  being  supported  on  re- 
lief. 

The  chief  benefactors  of  the 
Price  System  have  drastically  al- 
tered their  moral  philosophy.  In 
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the  'old  days,'  they  contended 
that  the  good  fortunes  should  go 
to  the  strong,  the  ruthless,  and 
lucky  (although  they  used  differ- 
ent adjectives)  and  that  economic 
misfortune  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  some  defect  of  charac- 
ter in  the  individual  or  of  bad 
judgment.  They  further  contend- 
ed that  government  and  other 
agencies  of  social  regulation 
should  assume  a  laissez  faire  atti- 
tude toward  business.  Now,  the 
Price  System  hierarchy  bewails 
the  injustice  of  the  forces  which 
beset  it;  and  it  is  continuously  be- 
seeching the  governments,  the 
military,  and  the  pious  to  help  re- 
scue it  from  the  booby  traps  into 
which  it  has  stumbled.  Thus,  in 
the  United  States,  big  business 
has  declared  itseK  to  be  the  ward 
and  pampered  pet  of  the  federal 
government.  It  insists  that  society 
should  be  operated  as  a  welfare 
state  for  big  business.  The  other 
economic  categories  are  in  essen- 
tial agreement  with  this,  provided 
some  economic  crumbs  are  brush- 
ed their  respective  ways.  For  ex- 
ample, labor  unions  have  become 
the  stooges  of  big  business,  asking 
only  that  big  business  buy  a  gen- 
erous amount  of  man  -  hours  at 
marked-up  rates.  The  Protestant 


church  organizations  fail  to  regis- 
ter any  clear  dissent,  hoping  that 
big  business  will  be  philanthropic 
in  their  direction. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
done  to  uphold  the  Price  .System, 
the  inroads  of  technology  are 
chewing  away  the  props  faster 
than  they  can  be  mended.  The 
Old  Guard  has  found  no  answer 
for  automation,  which  it  is  also 
powerless  to  hold  back.  The  labor 
union  leaders  are  gathering  to- 
gether in  frightened  huddles. 
And  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
continue  to  grind  out  optimistic 
myths  about  'machines  make 
jobs.' 

The  great  problem  facing  the 
American  people  is  that  of  sur- 
vival in  the  midst  of  abundance. 
How  to  get  enough  purchasing 
power  to  buy  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  life  is  the  daily  con- 
cern of  the  individual  and  family. 
As  work  in  factories  and  mines 
and  on  the  farms  is  disappearing 
out  of  sight,  and  as  alternative 
opportunities  for  employment  are 
shrinking  rather  than  expanding, 
the  wage-earner  and  his  family 
have  a  genuine  cause  for  concern. 
The  knowledge  that  there  is  a 
cushion  of  some  26  weeks  unem- 
ployment compensation,  should 
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the  worker  be  laid  off — providing 
the  funds  are  available  and  the 
manner  of  disemployment  does 
not  disqualify  him  from  receiving 
it  —  is  not  altogether  reassuring. 
He  knows  that  many  people  run 
through  the  compensation  period 
without  getting  another  job  and 
thereby  lose  their  right  to  receive 
'earned  income'  or  even  to  be  list- 
ed on  the  rolls  of  the  Labor  Force 
anymore.  Such  people  are  not 
considered  unemployed;  statisti- 
cally, they  just  don't  exist  among 
the  employables, 

John  L.  Lewis,  leader  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  has  been 
very  quiet  lately.  Evidently  he 
sees  no  future  as  respectable  citi- 
zens for  his  coal  miners.  The 
UMW  can  think  of  only  such 
puerile  palliatives  as  these:  (a) 
Import  less  oil  so  as  to  force  the 
use  of  more  coal  as  fuel;  (b) 
Lower  the  freight  rates  on  coal  to 
make  it  more  economically  avail- 
able to  larger  areas  of  the  coun- 
try;  and    (c)    Export  more  coal. 

The  CIO  is  in  the  forefront  of 
those  demanding  the  annual  wage. 
The  aristocrats  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem are  against  this;  for,  most  of 
them,  including  congressmen,  are 
on  annual  salaries  whether  they 
work  or  not,  and  they  resent  the 
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lower  classes  achieving  a  similar 
distinction.  But  the  annual  wage 
scheme,  as  now  presented,  is  in 
the  category  of  'too  little  and  too 
late.'  Too  few  people  would  be 
placed  on  the  annual  wage  rolls; 
and  there  is  little  to  guarantee 
that  they  would  be  kept  there. 
Further,  the  income  would  be  too 
low  for  a  citizen  of  this  Continent 
—  as  most  incomes  are  today  — 
considering  the  standard  of  living 
that  could  be  provided  for  every- 
one under  proper  management. 
The  annual  wage  scheme,  even  if 
generally  adopted,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  half-baked  compromise 
with  the  Price  System.  More- 
over, it  offers  no  pattern  for  the 
economic  welfare  of  all  North 
American  citizens. 

The  Catholic-dominated  A.F.  of 
L.  beseeches  the  government  to 
place  larger  armament  orders  with 
the  manufacturers  in  the  hope 
that  more  jobs  will  be  sustained 
in  this  manner;  and  its  spokesmen 
appear  to  be  continually  nudging 
the  government  to  put  a  little 
more  warmth  into  the  Cold  War. 

Technocracy  specifies  a  high  in- 
come standard  of  living  for  all 
residents  of  North  America,  from 
birth  to  death.  And  this  income 
shall  not  be  dependent  upon  one's 
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status  in  society  or  position  in  the 
functional  operations.  We  contend 
that  it  is  strategically  stupid  to 
demand  that  a  person  earn  his 
keep  in  this  Power  Age.  If  a  per- 
son is  to  be  permitted  birth  on 
this  Continent;  then,  he  must  be 
provided  maintenance  for  life. 

This  is  a  drastically  new  con- 
cept—  one  which  is  at  variance 
with  all  the  traditions  of  the  Price 
System.  The  Old  Guard  will  assail 
it  with  all  the  virulent  arguments 
and  sadistic  violence  they  have 
used  over  the  centuries  against 
every  social  advance.  This  is  the 
same  Old  Guard  that  has  resort- 
ed, time  and  time  again,  to  the 
torture  chambers,  the  slaughter- 
ing pits,  the  gas  chambers,  and 
the  cremation  ovens  to  demon- 
strate its  purity  of  purpose.  But, 
however  much  at  fault  we  may 
hold  the  individual  guardians  of 
the  Price  System,  let  us  not  be 
sidetracked  into  a  moralistic  dead- 
end by  pointing  the  finger  of 
blame  at  the  individual  agents  in- 
stead of  at  the  institutions  they 
serve.  The  real  culprit  is  the  Price 
System  itself. 

You  cannot  destroy  fascism 
merely  by  destroying  fascists. 
You  cannot  destroy  communism 
by  destroying  communists.  You 


cannot  destroy  the  Price  System 
by  destroying  the  aristocratic 
guardians  of  scarcity.  Nor  can 
any  of  these  destroy  Technocracy 
by  persecuting  Technocrats.  That 
has  been  the  strategic  error  of 
the  Old  Guard  through  the  cen- 
turies. Tactically,  it  has  had  some 
local,  temporary  successes;  but  a 
strategic  long  -  term  success  has 
never  been  achieved  by  terroristic 
methods. 

The  concept  of  a  high  standard 
of  living  for  every  inhabitant  of 
North  America,  guaranteed  for 
life,  is  a  social  goal  that  must  be 
approached  from  now  on  by  the 
administrators  of  this  Continent. 
Events  are  compelling  it,  and 
Technocracy's  program  has  anti- 
cipated the  events.  Technocrats 
do  not  propose  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  moral  philosophy.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  man  deserves 
any  such  circumstance  as  lifelong 
abundance  and  security;  and  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  will  be 
'good'  for  him.  Technocracy  pro- 
poses it,  not  so  much  as  an  ideol- 
ogy but  as  a  social  expedient. 
Since  abundance  is  available,  it 
is  far  simpler  from  an  administra- 
tive standpoint  to  distribute  it 
equitably  than  to  philosophize  in- 
to being  a  pattern  of  differential 
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distribution.  Any  attempt  to  clas- 
sify the  individuals  of  an  area 
according  to  a  graduated  scale  of 
economic  worth  is  a  sure  way  to 
disturb  the  social  tranquility  of 
that  area.  In  the  Technate,  there 
may  be  social  rewards  and  cen- 
sures for  individuals,  but  they 
will  not  be  in  the  form  of  econ- 
omic enhancements  or  curtail- 
ments. 

We  can  anticipate  that,  without 
the  machinations  of  the  Price 
System  to  work  with,  the  differ- 
ential status  of  individuals  in  so- 
ciety will  be  reduced  to  near  in- 
significance. Individuals  will  con- 
tinue to  be  different  in  a  variety 
of  ways — in  physique,  in  tastes,  in 
intellectual  capacity,  and  in  the 
things  that  interest  them.  Some 
will  contribute  more  to  society 
than  others;  but  that  will  be  inci- 
dental and,  perhaps,  only  casu- 
ally noted.  But  the  differences 
that  are  recognized  will  be  other 
than  economic;  for,  there  will  be 
neither  parasitic  orchids  nor 
'neediest  families'  to  furnish  con- 
trasts. 

No  Price  System  institution  can 
possibly  guarantee  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  an  area.  Private  business  enter- 
prise cannot  do  it;  labor  unionism 


cannot  do  it;  and  political  gov- 
ernment cannot  do  it.  All  that 
these  can  do  is  juggle  the  statisti- 
cal figures  so  that  it  appears  to 
those  who  don't  know  otherwise 
that  the  American  people  have  a 
high  and  glorious  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

Statistically,  North  Americans 
have  a  wealth  of  shiny  gadgets, 
but  these  gadgets  cost  many  man- 
hours  of  work  to  purchase  and 
they  consume  considerable 
amounts  of  electrical  energy  and 
petroleum  products  in  their  oper- 
ation. If  one  does  not  count  the 
cost  of  purchase  and  operation, 
the  gadgets  do  seem  to  accomplish 
many  tasks  much  quicker  and 
easier  than  the  human  toiler  could 
without  them.  The  fact  that  each 
family  must  purchase,  maintain, 
and  replace  frequently  a  whole 
array  of  costly  gadgets  in  order 
to  live  up  to  The  American  Way 
proves  to  be  a  considerable  bur- 
den and  worry  to  the  majority  of 
families.  This  is  made  worse  by 
the  social  mores,  which  rate  one's 
relative  standing  in  the  commun- 
ity in  accordance  with  one's  own- 
ership and  display  of  possessions 
— regardless  of  whether  that  own- 
ership is  real,  virtual,  or  merely 
apparent.    In   order   to   exhibit   a 
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newer  and  more  lavish  display  of 
possessions,  most  families  mort- 
gage their  future  incomes  to  or 
near  the  limits  of  their  credit  (and 
some  maneuver  surreptitiously  to 
get  beyond  those  limits).  This 
practice,  while  it  may  temporar- 
ily enhance  our  apparent  stand- 
ard of  living  during  a  period  of 
'good  times,'  actually  reduces  our 
standard  of  living  over  the  long 
haul  because  of  the  interest  we 
must  pay  on  our  indebtedness; 
and  we  are  always  threatened 
with  bankruptcy  and  foreclosures 
in  the  event  of  'hard  times.' 

A  far  higher  actual  standard  of 
living  and  far  greater  security 
could  be  obtained  by  the  consum- 
ers, at  the  same  or  less  cost 
(even  under  the  Price  System) 
through  the  simple  expedient  of 
collective  ownership  and  pooling 
of  gadgets.  The  individuals  and 
families  could  then  withdraw 
what  they  wanted  from  the  com- 
mon pool  as  required  and  pay  for 
them  on  a  time-use  basis.  Such  a 
proposal,  however,  if  seriously 
considered,  would  arouse  the  ire 
of  all  the  agencies  of  the  North 
American  Price  System  and  draw 
forth  from  them  the  most  dire 
blasphemy.  It  would  be  labeled 
'socialism'  at  least;  and  the  impli- 


cations would  be  that,  if  it  is  call- 
ed socialism,  it  is  automatically 
evil.  Perhaps  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  be  induced  to  list  any 
supporters  of  the  idea  as  'un- 
American.'  On  this  Continent, 
under  the  Price  System,  the  tri- 
umvirate of  chiselling — the  politi- 
cal, business,  and  clerical  oligar- 
chies— is  organized  to  rape  the 
consumer  and  keep  him  in  a  sub- 
jected and  worried  state. 

Technocracy  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide all  citizens  of  the  Area  with 
the  maximum  standard  of  living 
at  the  lowest  cost,  both  to  the 
society  and  to  the  individual,  and 
to  guarantee  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  security  for  all.  The  indivi- 
dual would  not  be  burdened  with 
the  problem  of  acquiring  and 
maintaining  personal  possession  of 
a  whole  array  of  things  which  ad- 
vertising promotion  has  condition- 
ed us  to  associate  with  the  normal 
process  of  living.  The  things  that 
one  needs  or  wants  would  be 
available  at  all  times,  however; 
most  of  them  without  specific  cost 
to  the  individual. 

For  example,  everyone  needs  a 
dwelling.  In  the  Technate,  the  pro- 
vision of  a  dwelling  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  society,  not  of  the 
individual  or  family.  A  standard 
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dwelling  in  the  Technate  will  be 
the  equivalent  in  ease  and  com- 
fort of  living  to  the  best  hotel 
apartments  of  today,  with  main- 
tenance and  services  provided  by 
the  Technate.  The  present  day  oc- 
cupation of  housewife,  we  predict, 
will  gradually  fade  away  as  the 
population  adjusts  to  the  idea  that 
a  woman  does  not  have  to  be  a 
household  drudge,  or  even  do  any 
of  the  ordinary  household  work, 
in  a  well-organized  society.  If  one 
insists  on  doing  his  or  her  own 
housework  in  the  Technate,  it 
will  be  the  result  of  personal  pre- 
ference and  choice;  for,  otherwise, 
it  would  be  done  for  him  'at  no 
extra  cost.'  There  would  be  a 
variety  of  designs  of  dwellings  to 
suit  different  sizes  of  households, 
different  patterns  of  activities, 
and  different  tastes.  The  detailed 
furnishings  would  be  a  matter  of 
choice  of  the  dweller.  Heat,  light, 
utilities  (including  an  automatic 
tube  delivery  service)  would  be 
included.  Should  a  person  decide 
to  move  to  another  location,  he 
would  simply  turn  over  to  the 
Technate  his  present  dwelling  and 
apply  for  another  at  the  new  loca- 
tion. Such  personal  household 
furnishings  as  he  wanted  to  keep 
would  be  transported  to  the  new 


dwelling.  Compare  this  simple 
procedure  with  the  frightful  prob- 
em  of  moving  from  one  place  to 
another  today.  If  one  desired  a 
more  elaborate  or  costly  dwelling 
than  the  standard,  he  would  be 
charged  for  the  difference  out  of 
his  personal  income. 

Likewise,  everyone  must  eat. 
Some  will  require  more  food  than 
others,  and  each  will  have  his 
own  favorite  menus.  But  the 
variety  of  food  demanded  in  any 
given  region  will  be  fairly  con- 
stant and  the  quantity  will  be 
proportional  to  the  population  of 
the  region.  Hence,  it  will  be  much 
simpler  to  feed  the  people  without 
bothering  to  make  an  individual 
accounting  of  the  food  consumed. 
That  which  is  consumed  would  be 
accounted  for  and  replaced  on  a 
regional  basis  rather  than  on  an 
individual  basis.  There  will  be  an 
adequate  number  of  high  quality 
eating  places  available  to  all,  at 
all  hours,  where  one  may  go  and 
order  the  meals  he  likes.  Or  there 
will  be  home  delivery  of  prepar- 
ed meals  for  those  who  prefer  to 
eat  at  home.  Or,  possibly,  you  will 
be  able  to  induce  Mom  to  buy 
groceries  and  prepare  'old  fash- 
ioned' meals  in  the  home,  but  we 
doubt  it. 
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The  opportunities  and  facilities 
for  an  abundant  life  will  be  here 
for  all.  If  you  have  become  habit- 
uated to  spending  your  leisure 
time  at  the  race  tracks,  sports 
arenas,  and  bingo  games,  you  will 
either  have  to  develop  interest  in 
some  other  amusement  or  conti- 
nue with  these  same  amusements 
from  some  other  reason  than  the 
prevalent  ones  of  today.  For,  in 
the  Technate,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  make  or  lose  money  by  gam- 
bling. If  you  participate  in  games 
of  chance  or  skill,  either  as  per- 
formers or  spectators,  it  will  be 
from  an  interest  in  the  games 
themselves,  not  because  of  t  h  e 
side  bets.  There  will  be  many 
ways  of  'passing  the  time'  for 
those  who  lack  creative  ability  or 
interests;  and,  for  those  who  have 
some  talent  or  a  curiosity  for 
knowledge,  life  in  the  Technate 
will  be  highly  interesting  and  ex- 
citing. 

With  no  incentive  in  the  form 
of  monetary  gain  for  those  who 
would  swindle,  rob,  exploit,  or 
endanger  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
men,  most  of  the  hazards  of  life 
for  the  individual  will  vanish. 
Likewise,  without  incentives  in 
the  form  of  war  profits,  there  will 
be  none  of  the  present  clamor  for 


war.  In  fact,  it  may  become  the 
highest  form  of  crime  for  one  to 
e^^en  suggest  war.  Diplomacy  and 
statesmanship  will  have  to  take 
the  place  of  power  politics  and  the 
force  of  arms  in  the  conduct  of 
international  affairs  of  the  future. 
Social  tranquility  will  become  one 
of  the  major  characteristics  of  the 
Age  of  Technology.  We  say  this, 
not  from  mere  wishful  hoping; 
but,  partly,  because  such  is  inher- 
ent in  science  and  technology 
when  they  are  divorced  from  pol- 
itics, finance  economics,  and  ec- 
clesiasticism;  and,  partly,  because 
there  is  no  other  road  to  human 
survival. 

If  an  abundance  is  to  be  avail- 
able to  all,  who  is  going  to  do  the 
work?  From  the  frequency  with 
which  that  inquiry  pops  up  in  dis- 
cussions on  Technocracy,  one 
would  suppose  there  was  a  world- 
wide conspiracy  to  promote  that 
question.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
arises  spontaneously  from  one's 
Price  System  conditioning,  where- 
in one  is  always  on  the  lookout 
for  some  way  to  gyp  the  system. 
The  'work'  of  the  Technate  will 
be  such  a  minor  quantity  from 
the  standpoint  of  demand  on  the 
man-hours  of  the  individual  Citi- 
zen that  it  can  be  disregarded  as 
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a  major  problem.  The  simplest 
and  most  satisfying  answer  to  the 
problem  of  personnel  require- 
ments is  the  equal  division  of  the 
work  among  the  people  of  the 
Continent  on  a  man-hour  basis. 
It  is  the  method  of  allocating  hu- 
man effort  which  will  meet  with 
the  least  objection;  and,  as  mem- 
ories of  the  Price  System  fade  in- 
to limbo,  there  won't  even  be 
thoughts  of  trying  to  finagle 
around  this  social  responsibility. 
We  can  anticipate  as  a  proba- 
bility that,  as  the  social  demand 
on  human  time  becomes  less  and 
less,  the  Social  Control  will  re- 
lease from  participation  in  the  so- 
called  work  of  the  society  those 
persons  whose  intellectual  inter- 
ests or  talents  are  sufficiently  out- 
standing; so  that  they  can  spend 
the  time,  instead,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  talents  or  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  interests  as  their 
contribution  to  the  society.  This 
would,  of  course,  be  so  handled 
as  to  avoid  any  implications  that 


regular  function  in  the  society  is 
a  iorm  of  punishment  or  that  re- 
lease from  function  for  the  devel- 
opment of  one's  talents  or  inter- 
ests is  a  form  of  social  reward. 
They  will  be  treated  as  equival- 
ents in  the  dispensing  of  social 
recognition. 

Technocrats  can  hold  out  no 
hope  of  economic  security  for  the 
majority  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem but  can  only  predict  greater 
turbulence  and  instability  as  more 
extraneous  energy  and  automati- 
city  are  thrown  into  the  physical 
operations  of  this  Continent.  The 
futility  and  paucity  of  concept  be- 
hind the  annual  wage  proposal 
will  become  more  apparent  the 
further  it  is  pushed  toward  gen- 
eral adoption. 

The  best  strategy  for  Labor,  as 
well  as  for  all  other  groups  of 
North  Americans,  is  still  to  join 
Technocracy  and  help  install  the 
social  system  that  will  provide 
everyone  with  the  most  for  the 
least  effort.      —Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


i^  VANCOUVER. — Donald  MacDonald,  national  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
gress of  Labor,  said  here  'nothing  short  of  another  Korean  war'  will  prevent  unem- 
ployment in  Canada  from  topping  the  600,000-mark  this  winter- 

Tm  sorry  to  see  it  turn  out  this  way  but  there's  apparently  nothing  that  can 
stop  unemployment  from  shooting  past  600,000  by  early  March,'  he  said. 

'Only  something  unforeseen,  such  as  the  outbreak  of  another  Korean  war,  can 
slop  this  upward  trend  in  the  nation's  jobless.'  — Canadian  Press 
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Defense  Monopoly 


Concentration  of  economic  power  was  intensified  by  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Ten  large  firms  handled  30%  of  the  war-contract  dollar  volume 
in  World  War  II  and  40%  in  the  Korean  war.  Post-Korean  contracts 
have  gone  largely  to  General  Motors  and  a  few  other  giants. 


TN  AMERICA  depressions  and 
■^  wars  have  always  provided  a 
favorable  climate  for  the  growth 
of  economic  monopoly,  but  the 
development  of  corporate  giants 
during  World  War  II  was  greater 
than  anyone  had  expected.  In  1939 
big  firms — *those  employing  500  or 
more  persons — constituted  1%  of 
all  manufacturing  firms  in  the 
United  States  and  employed  48% 
of  the  labor  force.  By  1944  such 
firms  had  become  2%  of  the  total 
number  and  employed  62%  of  the 
labor  force.  Most  of  the  new  'big 
firms'  were  in  war  industries.  In- 
deed, in  every  war  industry  ex- 
cept steel  the  giants — ^with  10,000 
or  more  employees  —  increased 
greatly  in  relative  importance.  In 
manufacturing  as  a  whole,  the 
giants  accounted  for  13%  of  total 
employment  in  1939  and  ZV/c  in 
1944. 

The   concentration  which  took 
place    during   the   war   was   due 
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largely  to  the  distribution  of  the 
lion's  share  of  war  contracts  to  a 
handful  of  firms.  The  nearly  $200,- 
000,000,000  of  supply  contracts  be- 
came, too,  the  key  to  the  control 
of  productive  resources  during 
the  war.  Companies  which  were 
awarded  prime  contracts  obtain- 
ed thereby  the  instruments  of 
economic  power.  They  received, 
first  of  all,  money,  in  the  form  of 
substantial  profits  for  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  whose  sale  was  as- 
sured; second,  they  were  granted 
priority  for  needed  materials, 
parts,  and  components;  third,  they 
were  permitted  to  say  how  much 
of  these  priorities  should  be  pass- 
ed down  to  subcontractors,  who 
these  subcontractors  should  be, 
and  how  much  each  should  re- 
ceive; fourth,  they  could  generally 
expand  their  facilities  under  ex- 
tremely favorable  amortization 
and  carry-back  provisions  in  the 
tax  laws;  and,  fifth,  as  prime  con- 
tractors they  operated  most  of  the 
government-owned   facilities   and 
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usually  had  options  to  buy  the 
plants  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Of 
$175,000,000,000  in  prime  con- 
tracts over  one -half  (51%)  went 
to  33  corporations.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  big  business  flour- 
ished. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  con- 
centration of  defense  contracts 
was  not  so  great  as  it  might  seem, 
since  many  of  these  contracts 
were  shared  by  big  business  with 
a  host  of  little  subcontractors.  An 
analysis  of  subcontracting,  how- 
ever, shows  that  it  was  never  as 
extensive  as  has  been  commonly 
assumed,  and  that  most  of  the 
subcontracts,  by  value,  were  not 
awarded  by  big  firms  to  smaller 
firms  but  rather  to  other  large 
firms.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
small  companies  accounted  for 
some  30%  of  total  war  production 
and  at  most  obtained  22%  of  prime 
contracts.  Moreover,  by  becom- 
ing subcontractors  many  small 
firms  lost  their  independent  sta- 
tus. Since  their  market  was  the 
prime  contractor,  they  had  little 
need  of  a  sales  force;  and  since 
they  usually  obtained  their  sup- 
plies from  the  prime  contractor, 
they  were  able  to  get  along  with- 
out a  purchasing  staff.  Yet  sales 
and  purchasing  staffs  are  gener- 


ally requisites  to  survival  in^  a 
competitive  economy. 

Since  big  concerns  received  the 
great  bulk  of  both  prime  contracts 
and  subcontracts  they  naturally 
obtained  the  major  share  of 
the  nation's  resources.  Although 
materials  were  allocated  by  the 
War  Production  Board,  their  flow 
had  to  follow  the  pattern  of  pro- 
duction set  by  the  contract 
awards.  The  result  was  that  when 
war  production  began  to  decline 
and  contracts  to  be  curtailed,  the 
prime  contractors  often  'pulled  in' 
subcontracts  —  and  allotments  of 
materials  —  and  performed  the 
work  themselves. 

The  extent  of  concentration  in 
manufacturing  during  the  post- 
war years  was  determined  as 
much  as  by  anything  else  by  the 
way  in  which  war-built  produc- 
tion facilities  were  distributed. 
Manufacturing  facilities  in  exist- 
ence in  1939  had  cost  about  $40,- 
000,000,000  to  build.  To  this  capa- 
city there  was  added  by  June, 
1945,  about  $26,000,000,000  of  new 
plant  and  equipment.  Roughly 
two-thirds  of  this  sum  came  di- 
rectly from  federal  funds,  the 
other  third  from  private  funds. 
The  factory  layouts,  lighting, 
power  installations,  and  other  fa- 
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cilities  were  of  the  most  modem 
design,  high-quality  and  high-cost 
construction.  The  quahty  of  the 
new  equipment  was  even  better 
than  that  of  the  plants.  Moreover, 
it  is  estimated  that  some  $20,000,- 
000,000  of  the  $26,000,000,000  of 
war-time  plant  was  usable  for 
peace-time  production  either  im- 
mediately or  after  only  minor  con- 
version. As  a  result,  the  manu- 
facturing facilities  of  the  250  lar- 
gest corporations  in  1945  approxi- 
mately equaled  those  of  all  cor- 
porations in  1939.  It  is  therefore 
of  great  significance  that  in  1947 
the  industrial  giants  held  97%  of 
all  basic  iron  and  steel  facilities, 
89%  in  shipbuilding,  78%  in  air- 
craft, and  77%  in  fabricated  metal 
products.  The  government  gave 
big  business  the  plants,  tools,  re- 
sources, and  a  guaranteed  market 
with  which  to  fight  World  War 
II.  Such  a  gift  assured  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  during 
and  after  the  war. 

The  concentration  of  economic 
power  was  intensified  by  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  Ten  large  manufac- 
turing companies  handled  30%  of 
the  war-contract  dollar  volume  in 
World  War  II  and  40%  in  the 
Korean  war.  Two-thirds  of  the 
war-contract    dollar   volume   was 


handled  by  100  companies  in 
World  War  II  and  by  50  compan- 
ies in  the  Korean  war.  The  degree 
of  this  concentration  was  much 
less  in  the  beginning  than  at  the 
end  of  Korean  hostilities.  Clearly, 
military  procurement  devolved  on 
fewer  and  fewer  firms. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee found  that  in  the  Korean 
conflict  as  in  World  War  II  the 
prime  contractors  hoarded  their 
contracts.  They  refused  to  sub- 
contract unless  their  plants  were 
operating  at  100%  of  capacity. 
Furthermore,  it  w  a  s  discovered 
that  subcontractors  with  their  ex- 
isting facilities  could  have  hand- 
led the  defense  work  which  piled 
up  on  the  big  corporations  while 
these  giants  waited  for  their  new 
plants  to  be  completed. 

Congressional  investigations 
yielded  some  startling  facts — for 
example,  about  General  Motors, 
which  received  more  in  contracts, 
in  dollar  volume,  than  any  other 
corporation.  On  98  items  pur- 
chased through  United  Motors 
Service  Division,  the  General 
Motors  distributor,  the  govern- 
ment paid  an  excess  of  $339,926.- 
88,  which  amounted  to  a  profit  to 
the  corporation  of  35.9%.  On 
items  not  purchased  through  Un- 
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ited  Motors  Service  Division  the 
profit  was  5.7%.  A  former  Gen- 
eral Motors  employee,  H.  R.  Boy- 
er,  was  responsible  for  a  $68,000,- 
000  order  on  757  vertical  turret 
lathes  going  to  a  G.M.  subsidiary, 
Fisher  Body  Corporation,  which 
bid  $90,000  per  lathe  and  was  vir- 
tually given  some  490  units  of 
toohng  machinery  by  the  govern- 
ment to  do  the  job.  The  BuUard 
Company  of  Bridgeport,  Connec- 
ticut, bid  $38,000  per  lathe  and 
had  the  experience  and  tools  for 
the  job — but  did  not  get  the  order. 
Apparently  it  did  not  have  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place. 

When  the  president  of  General 
Motors  became  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, machinery  was  set  in  mo- 
tion to  change  the  industrial  plan 
for  national  defense.  The  former 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  General 
Marshall  had  a  procurement  plan 
resting  on  a  broad  industrial  base. 
Its  purpose  was  twofold:  (1)  to 
have  many  firms  which  could  step 
up  production  suddenly  in  case  of 
emergency  and  thus  save  the  na- 
tion untold  hours  of  new  tooling 
up  and  building  for  defense;  and 
(2)  in  these  days  of  atomic  bombs 
to  avoid  putting  all  our  eggs  in 
one  or  a  few  baskets.  Mr.  Wilson 


changed  all  this:  production  was 
concentrated  in  a  few  large  firms. 
Post-Korean  contracts  have  gone 
largely  to  G.M.  and  a  few  other 
giants  despite  the  protests  of  Sen- 
ator Kefauver  and  others. 

Some  years  ago  W.  J.  Ballinger, 
the  economist,  told  the  Tempor- 
ary National  Economic  Commis- 
sion : 

'Lest  the  people  learn  the  les- 
son of  history,  the  dark  powers 
of  concentrated  wealth  choose  in 
each  new  struggle  a  new  name 
for  themselves,  avoiding  the  old 
names  that  carry  the  historic 
smell  of  tyranny.  ...  In  America 
we  call  the  lesser  rulers  business 
leaders  and  corporation  lawyers; 
the  great  ones  are  simply  kings 
— oil  kings,  match  kings,  soap 
kings  —  hundreds  of  them.  The 
great  Overlord  who  will  draw 
them  all  together  into  a  perfect 
plutocratic  dictatorship  has  not 
yet  appeared.  But  there  are  por- 
tents in  the  heavens  which  beto- 
ken his  opportunity.' 

Perhaps  the  man  who  directed 
the  invasion  of  Normandy  as  part 
of  Operation  Overlord  is  the  har- 
binger of  the  new  era. 

— Leland  Traywick 
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Siect^tOfucd^  the  2i4^en 

T^LECTRONICS  is  the  queen  of  our  amazing  technology. 
^^  Queen  Electronics  makes  modern  life  possible,  harnessing  elec- 
tricity to  produce  things  like  television  rather  than  just  heat  up  toast- 
ers. 

Queen  Electronics  operates  juke  boxes  and  hi-fi  phonographs  in 
1955,  controls  smoke,  detects  atomic  radiation  and  manages  nuclear 
reactors.  She  rules  telephone  and  teletype  lines  and  sends  radio  sig- 
nals. She  directs  computers  or  brains  that  solve  mathematicians'  prob- 
lems and  now  run  their  first  factories. 

Lack  of  electronics  would  cripple  a  modern  scientific  laboratory, 
and  in  another  war,  say  the  generals,  'superior  electronics  would  be 
decisive.'  Queen  Electronics  detects  far-away  ships  and  planes,  points 
guns,  pilots  aircraft  and  missiles  and  explodes  shells,  A-bombs  and 
H-bombs. 

Electronics  accomplish  all  this  by  controlling  the  behavior  of  in- 
visible particles  called  electrons.   The  electron  is  barely  50  years  old 
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in  its  discovery,  and  electronics  less  than  10  years  old  as  an  industry. 
This  queen's  greatest  wonders  are  ahead. 

In  a  host  of  laboratories,  new  ones  are  now  taking  shape.  Take 
:ast  one — the  RCA  Laboratories. 

I  sat  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Zworykin,  a  Russian-born  elec- 
tronic genius. 

Zworykin  sees  TV  leaving  entertainment  behind  as  a  sideline, 
and  becoming  a  universal,  useful  eye.  Non-entertainment  TV,  agrees 
David  Sarnoff,  who  heads  RCA,  will  outdo  entertainment  TV  as  a 
business. 

Cheap  TV  eyes  will  serve  us  in  our  homes,  says  Zworykin,  at  the 
flick  of  a  switch  watching  the  baby  or  telling  us  who's  at  the  door. 
The  same  sets  we  use  now  will  receive  these  pictures — on  their  extra 
channels. 

'We  will  have  a  cheap  TV  camera  about  the  size  of  a  home  movie 
camera,'  Dr.  Zworykin  said.  'Here  it  is.' 

He  picked  up  a  tube  about  one  inch  around  and  six  inches  long — 
'our  latest  vidicon,  our  TV  eye.'  With  it,  a  simple  TV  camera  now  costs 
$1000  (price  two  years  ago,  $5000) .  In  10  years  the  price  may  be  $100. 

TV  eyes  will  then  superintend  operations  in  factories,  control 
automobile  traffic  and  freight  cars,  watch  manoeuvres  for  generals, 
aircraft  for  control  towers  and  sales  counters  for  retailers. 

They  will  teach,  guard  prisoners  and  scan  police  suspects  in  coast- 
to-coast  lineups.  Hooked  to  electronic  detectors,  they  will  examine 
and  count  blood  cells  in  hospitals,  and  inspect  factory  materials.  In  an 
atomic  and  chemical  age,  they  will  go  places  where  man  cannot. 

Electronic  wonders?  There  are  many  more. 

Scientists  are  working  on  an  electronic  air  conditioner  with  no 
niotor,  pump  or  moving  parts — cheap,  noiseless  and  small  enough  to 
be  moved  from  room  to  room. 

They  are  working  on  a  light  amplifier'  to  amplify  Ught  the  way 
a  loud-speaker  amplifies  sound.  It  Vi  ould  make  dim  TV  pictures  large 
and  bright  without  reducing  sharpness. 

They  are  developing  a  portable  noi^e  destroyer — a  're\'erse  micro- 
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phone'  to  hang  at  your  bedside  and  'broadcast'  air  pressure  to  cancel 
out  all  deep-toned  sound  waves  for  a  few  feet. 

Several  laboratories  today  are  studying  the  human  voice.  Their 
goal:  'Automatic  secretaries'  so  you  can  talk  into  a  mike  and  have 
jour  words  typed.  Such  a  machine  could  be  built  now  to  obey  one 
voice.  By  studying  the  basic  components  of  all  voices,  the  scientists 
seek  a  machine  to  obey  anyone. 

'We  could  read  electronically/  I  was  told  by  an  electrical  engin- 
eer. 'To  the  bhnd,  for  example.  And  someday  the  cost  will  be  reason- 
able.' 

Electronics  will  be  put  to  work  in  future  libraries,  to  track  down 
information.   Machines  will  translate  foreign  languages. 

The  greatest  new  electronic  wonder  of  all  went  into  first  mass 
production  in  1953. 

This  is  a  pea-sized  speck  of  metal  —  the  transistor,  a  kernel  of 
material  that  can  channel  electrons  and  replace  the  vacuum  tube  in 
most  of  its  uses.  Vacuum  tubes,  which  created  electronics,  are  large, 
fragile,  short-lived  and  expensive.  They  devour  power  and,  in  num- 
bers, create  too  much  heat.  Transistors  are  tiny,  sturdy,  practically 
everlasting  and  cheap.  They  take  a  mere  trickle  of  power  and  stay 
cool. 

They  are  being  put  into  many  uses  already,  for  example  in  hear- 
ing aids.  But  a  transistor  cannot  just  be  plugged  in  for  a  vacuum  tube 
— whole  new  circuits  must  be  designed.  When  that  is  done  and  pro- 
duction increases  and  transistors  are  ready,  they  will  probably  re- 
place every  tube  in  your  TV  set  but  the  picture  tube. 

I  have  seen  just  such  a  tubeless  set,  its  whole  works  not  much 
larger  than  a  portable  typewriter.  I  saw  a  wireless,  cigar-sized  roving 
microphone,  and  a  personal  radio  receiver  the  size  of  a  cigaret  pack. 

Today,  still,  we  are  not  far  from  the  hand-made,  one-part-at-a- 
time  stage  of  electronics.  Electronic  circuits  are  still  masses  of  solder 
and  wire. 

Ahead  is  simplicity.  Transistors.  Similar  mighty  specks  of  sen- 
sitive material.  Electronic  brains  that  fill  rooms  may  yet  be  reduced 
to  brain  size. 
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Transistors  and  the  new  electronics  will  then  make  tl)e  real  auto- 
matic factory  practical — the  plant  or  whole  industry  run  by  electronic 
controllers. 

'They  will  provide  reliability,  compactness  and  low  power  con- 
sumption,' say  the  experts,  'to  lift  information-handling  and  computing 
machines — the  nub  of  the  Second  Industrial  Revolution  now  upon  us 
-  -to  any  imaginable  complexity.' — Victor  Cohn  in  Vancouver  Province 


K  GRICULTURE'S  mechanical  revolution  has  finally  overtaken  beet 
^^  sugar  production.  The  beets  that  this  year  (1954)  are  being  turned 
into  almost  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar,  enough  to  meet  22%  of  the  nation's 
annual  needs,  have  been  harvested  almost  wholly  by  mechanical 
means.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Sugar-beet  growers  in  22  states  from  Ohio  to  California,  the  great- 
est producer  of  all,  were  almost  finished  with  the  beet  harvest  by  De- 
cember 1.  Western  Beet  Sugar  Producers,  Inc.,  representing  the 
country's  major  processors,  called  it  'the  most  efficient  beet  harvest 
ever  experienced'  and  said  95  to  99*/^  of  it  had  been  done  mechanically. 

'Stoop  labor,'  or  hand  picking  which  has  been  done  in  the  past  to 
a  considerable  degree  by  Mexican  nationals,  no  longer  is  a  major  fac- 
tor in  the  harvesting.  Even  'chopping'  in  the  spring — the  operation  in 
which  excess  plants  are  removed  from  the  rows — is  gradually  becom- 
ing mechanized. 

This  revolution  has  taken  place  since  World  War  II.  It  has  resulted 
this  year  in  a  harvest  in  which  slightly  more  than  one  hour  of  field 
work  has  been  needed  to  produce  enough  beets  to  make  100  pounds 
of  refined  sugar.  This  was  described  as  'the  lowest  man-hour  require- 
ment of  any  sugar-producing  area  in  the  world.' 

Were  it  not  for  the  hand  chopping  and  weeding  operations,  the 
contrast  would  be  even  more  striking.  As  it  is,  studies  made  in  1947- 
48,  when  there  was  very  little  mechanization,  showed  two  hours  and 
six  minutes  of  field  work  for  every  100  pounds  of  sugar. 
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Plantings  for  the  1954  crop  totaled  944,005  acres,  an  area  one- 
fifth  greater  than  that  of  Rhode  Island.  This  was  an  increase  of  more 
than  100,000  acres  over  the  average  for  the  preceding  five  years.  This 
j^ear's  estimated  production  of  sugar  is  greater  than  the  1,870,000  tons 
of  1953.   The  1949-53  average  was  1,711,000  tons. 

Some  3,000,000  man-hours  of  labor  were  saved  by  mechanization 
of  beet  farming  from  1950  to  1953,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  During  the  same  period,  mechanization  rose  from  61 
to  Sl%  of  the  industry.  — ^New  York  Times 
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Science  In  Mim  ^indUKj. 

TjrrANT  to  find  a  mine?  The  modem  mine  developer  seeking  his 

■  *    fortune  in  the  discovery  of  a  mine  takes  a  far  different  approach 

to  this  fascinating  business  than  his  predecessor  of  even  a  decade  ago. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  geophysical  survey — the  enlistment  of  science 
in  tracking  down  the  elusive  ore  body  which  may  not  outcrop  at  sur- 
face at  all. 

So  helpful  have  the  new  surveys  been  that  the  pace  of  mine-find- 
ing has  been  greatly  accelerated.  Probably  not  more  than  a  third  of 
new  mines  have  been  located  through  geophysical  techniques  but  the 
record  of  success  has  been  gratifying  to  those  in  the  business. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  geophysical  surveys  were  regard- 
ed as  'crackpot'  even  though  the  geophysical  work  of  Thomas  Alva 
Edison  led  to  discovery  of  the  big  Falconbridge  nickel  mine. 

While  the  day  of  the  doubting  Thomases  is  pretty  well  past  now, 
it  must  be  recorded  that  geophysical  surveys  don't  find  ore  bodies; 
they  merely  point  the  finger  at  places  where  ore  bodies  may  be  found. 

More  and  more  it  is  becoming  possible  to  eliminate  part  of  the 
'anomalies'  before  diamond  drilling  or  other  work  is  done  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  presence  of  ore  bodies.  But  anomalies  are  often  so  com- 
mon that  one  mining  man  in  disgust  has  said  'anomalies  are  like  heads; 
everyone  has  one.' 
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By  using  a  combination  of  different  geophysical  techr^ques  it  is 
often  possible  to  eliminate  a  large  part  of  anomalies  as  unlikely  to 
represent  ore  bodies.    But  even  then,  some  surprising  things  happen. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  case  of  the  large  Canadian  mining  com- 
pany which  found  a  very  large  anomaly  in  the  course  of  an  aerial  sur- 
vey. The  company  went  to  work  and  acquired  the  mining  rights  for 
the  farms  in  the  area  involved  and  then  went  to  work  to  test  the  anom- 
aly by  drilling.  Nothing  interesting  could  be  found  that  would  ex- 
plain the  anomaly  and  the  engineers  began  to  scratch  their  heads. 
I'inally  it  was  decided  that  the  'anomaly'  was  a  farmer's  fence;  sure 
enough,  the  fence  was  taken  down  and  the  anomaly  vanished ! 

Of  even  more  trouble  than  farmers'  fences,  however,  are  buried 
water  mains.  A  geophysical  firm  which  has  considerable  success  in 
assisting  in  discovery  of  ore  bodies  through  completion  of  electro- 
magnetic ground  surveys  always  asks  the  people  for  whom  a  job  is  to 
be  done  about  the  water  mains. 

But  even  this  doesn't  eliminate  troubles.  A  geophysical  survey 
on  a  cobalt  property  picked  up  a  fine  anomaly — a  water  main. 

A  special  survey  job  was  being  done  for  some  city  fathers  on  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  was  stated  to  be  no  water  mains. 
But  the  survey  came  up  with  a  six-inch  water  main  the  city  fathers 
didn't  even  know  existed. 

Then  anomalies  have  been  great  teasers  on  occasion.  Look  at  the 
huge  sums  of  money  spent  by  U.S.  Steel  in  retaining  mineral  rights 
covering  a  large  magnetic  anomaly  in  the  Simcoe  area  of  Ontario  with- 
out finding  any  commercial  ore  body. 

An  airborne  magnetometer  -  scintillometer  survey  completed  by 
the  Ontario  Government  in  the  Parry  Sound  district  revealed  one 
huge  magnetic  anomaly.  But  a  ground  traverse  of  the  big  anomaly 
showed  only  granite;  apparently  just  a  very  little  finely  disseminated 
magnetite  in  the  granite  will  produce  a  big  'anomaly.' 

From  the  foregoing  it  might  be  thought  that  geophysical  surveys 
aren't  worth  while.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Just 
two  ore  bodies  found  through  geophysical  work — the  two  big  ore  bodies 
of  Brunswick  Mining  &  Smelting  in  New  Brunswick  will  probably 
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repay  many  times  over  for  the  cost  of  all  geophysical  work  completed 
in  Canada  to  date.  The  survey  which  resulted  in  location  of  the  origi- 
nal Bathurst  ore  body  cost  only  $1,600. 

While  ground  survey  types  of  geophysical  exploration  have  been 
carried  on  with  more  or  less  rudimentary  knowledge  for  decades, 
World  War  II  played  an  important  part  in  perfecting  geophysical  tech- 
niques. 

When  the  sub  menace  became  acute,  an  aerial  magnetometer  was 
devised  for  trailing  from  a  plane  which  would  pick  up  trace  of  sub- 
marines far  below  the  surface  so  that  they  could  be  destroyed  by 
depth  charges  or  other  means.  After  World  War  II,  the  aerial  magneto- 
meter, greatly  improved,  was  put  to  work  to  track  down  areas  of 
magnetic  attraction  where  ore  bodies  might  be  located. 

Of  course  a  lot  of  things  other  than  magnetite  iron  ore  bodies  and 
sulphide  (base  metal)  ore  bodies  are  magnetic  and  foUowup  ground- 
work, using  geophysical  techniques,  has  usually  been  desirable  be- 
fore rushing  diamond  drills  in. 

A  natural  followup  to  aerial  magnetometer  work  has  been  elec- 
tro-magnetic survey  work  where  'conductors'  are  picked  up  through 
the  setting  up  of  an  electrical  field  with  a  coil. 

Readings  taken  by  various  locations  help  to  determine  the  loca- 
tion, size  and  attitude  of  the  anomaly.  If  the  developer  wishes  to  be 
more  certain  that  the  anomaly  or  conductor  is  important,  a  gravity- 
meter  ground  survey  may  be  done  as  weU  to  see  if  there  is  a  strong 
gravitational  pull  from  heavy  dense  material  and  possibly  an  ore  body 
represented  by  the  electrical-magnetic  conductor. 

But  even  then,  without  drilling,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  sure  that 
an  ore  body  will  be  established.  Many  electro  -  magnetic  anomalies 
turn  out  to  be  graphite  rather  than  sulphide-bearing  material.  If  sul- 
phides are  encountered  they  may  be  barren  of  valuable  minerals  such 
as  lead,  copper,  nickel  and  zinc. 

But  geophysical  work  of  this  kind  is  much  less  expensive  than 
large-scale  ground  work  which  may  involve  deep  trenching  with  bull- 
dozers and  cross-sectional  testing  may  be  of  little  real  attraction 

Geophysical  surveys  are  proving  of  much  value  in  the  search  for 
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ether  minerals  than  the  common  base  metals  and  magnetite  iron  ore. 

Early  airborne  scintillometer  surveys  picked  up  known  discover- 
ies quite  easily  but  left  much  to  be  desired  when  it  came  to  making 
definite  new  discoveries.  Part  of  this  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  Httle  uncovered  radioactivity  could  cause  a  'high'  on  the  radio- 
activity chart  and  a  little  overburden  mask  a  good  radioactive  show- 
ing. 

But  later  radioactivity  flying  has  been  done  with  radar  correction 
to  allow  for  hill  distortion  with  a  simultaneous  photograph  record  to 
permit  ground  orientation.  It  is  possible  to  fly  magnetometer  and 
scintillometer  surveys  at  the  same  time  and  uranium  and  base  metal 
deposits  can  thus  be  sought  simultaneously. 

Prospecting  for  gold  is  at  a  low  ebb  just  now  but  geophysical  sur- 
veys serve  a  very  useful  role  in  seeking  gold  ore  bodies.  The  geophysi- 
cal survey  can't  locate  a  gold  ore  body  as  such  but  gold  is  usually  asso- 
ciated wHh  iron  structure  and  a  geophysical  survey  in  a  known  gold 
area  can  track  down  iron  formation  on  subsequent  investigation. 

Most  of  the  large  companies  such  as  International  Nickel  Falcon- 
bridge,  etc.,  regard  geophysical  work  as  a  standard  technique  in  the 
search  for  ore  bodies.  A  new  mineral  prospect  will  be  given  a  stand- 
ard geophysical  investigation  before  the  more  expensive  foUowup 
work  of  diamond  drilling  is  employed. 

Occasionally,  the  survey  helps  in  a  rather  odd  way.  Take  the  ex- 
perience of  Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  in  exploitation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  Maskwa's  Nickel-Chrome  in  Manitoba.  Commercial  nickel- 
copper  ore  deposition  has  been  established  in  association  with  magnet- 
ite. But  nickel  values  are  low  where  the  magnetic  anomalies  are 
strong  and  the  nickel  is  better  grade  where  the  magnetite  mineraliza- 
tion is  weaker.  This  makes  geophysical  interpretation  quite  a  jigsaw 
puzzle. 

On  one  property,  Dunveggan,  Falconbridge  was  unable  to  estab- 
lish an  anomaly  pattern  from  geophysical  work  due  to  the  widely  dis- 
tributed character  of  the  nickel  mineralization. 

Now,  however,  geochemical  techniques   (analyzing  of  leaves  of 
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plants  and  trees)  have  been  successfully  used  to  provide  a  'pattern' 
which  will  no  doubt  be  tested  by  drilHng. 

While  tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in  detection  of  mineral 
deposits  by  geophysical  methods,  great  further  promise  is  held  for 
this  science.  Refinements  of  techniques  are  being  constantly  develop- 
ed, reducing  costs  and  making  detection  of  ore  bodies  just  that  much 
more  simple. 

Some  minerals,  such  as  hematite  iron  ore,  are  very  difficult  to 
track  down  with  the  use  of  any  known  methods  and  much  of  tomor- 
row's prospecting  will  probably  be  done  in  the  laboratory  seeking  new 
ways  to  unravel  the  story  of  the  earth's  mineral  riches. — ^Financial  Post 
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^  PITTSBURGH,  Pa. — A  new  piece  of  steel-making  equipment  designed  to  cut 
costs  by  eliminating  such  old  standbys  as  the  ingot  and  blooming  mill  is  in  commer- 
cial production  in  the  US. 

Koppers  Company  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  steel  producing  equipment,  is  selling 
the  steel  man's  dream  after  years  of  experimental  work.  It  is  called  a  continuous 
casting  machine. 

For  almost  a  century  the  industry  has  been  pouring  ingots  cooling,  trimming 
and  then  reheating  them  for  the  blooming  mill. 

In  blooming  mills  the  ingots  are  rolled  and  pressed  into  billets  for  steel  bar  mak- 
ing; slabs  from  which  steel  sheet  and  strip  is  rolled,  and  rounds  from  which  tubing 
and  wire  is  drawn. 

The  continuous  casting  machine  would  eliminate  all  of  this.  It  is  designed  to 
take  molten  steel  from  open  hearths — or  electric  or  Bessemer  furnaces — and  cast  it 
directly  into  any  one  of  the  three  forms. 

Such  a  machine  naturally  would  reduce  labor  cost  and  plant  spread  requirements. 

Koppers'  first  customer  for  a  continuous  caster  was  Atlas  Steels  Ltd.,  of  Welland, 
Ontario.  The  equipment  has  been  operating  for  some  tim.e.  Both  Koppers  and  Atlas 
agree  it  is  successful.  — Associated  Press 


i^  REGINA. — Foot-weary  cattle  men  can  take  heart  in  a  new  device  designed  to 
take  the  walking  out  of  rounding  up  cows. 

The  instrument  is  a  car  horn  which  sounds  like  a  love-sick  Ayrshire. 

It  was  developed  by  livestock  men  who  noted  in  admiration  that  even  the  poor- 
est of  moose  hunters  could  get  a  moose  to  come  on  the  run  with  an  imitation  of  a 
mating  call  blasted  through  a  horn. 

They  wondered  if  a  cow  would  react  the  same  way  to  a  mechanical  bawl-  They 
do. 

Dr.  E.  Carlson,  federal  district  veterinarian  here,  says  he  has  seen  the  new  mech- 
anical bawl  in  operation  and  it  'works  like  a  charm.' 

'I  don't  know  whether  it  has  sex  appeal  or  what.'  Dr.  Carlson  said,  'but  cows 
seem  to  fall  for  it  every  time.'  — Canadian  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope. . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

COMPONENT    PARTS    OF    A    NEW 

remote  weight-control  system  for  conti- 
nuously and  accurately  blending  addi- 
tives with  process  material  are:  an  elec- 
tric control  system,  automatic  hopper 
scale,  control  panel  and  a  constant-weight 
belt  feeder. 

Products  handled  include  chemicals, 
foods,  feeds,  fertilizers,  tobaccos,  plas- 
tics, and  cement  and  rock  products-  De- 
veloped by  Richardson  Scale  Co.,  the 
system  batch-weighs  additives,  continu- 
ously weighs  process  material,  and  fea- 
tures remote  selection  of  weight  ratios 
using  a  single  dial  control. 

In  operation,  process  material  drops 
on  a  belt  feeder  and  discharges  into  a 
mixer.  Batches  of  additive  material  are 
weighed  and  automatically  discharged 
into  the  same  mixer.  Signal  for  additives 
discharge  is  transmitted  by  an  impulser 
on  the  belt  feeder.  Flow  of  material  leav- 
ing the  belt  feeder  determines  discharge 
rate. 

A  DEVICE  THAT  MECHANICALLY 
computes  metered  volume  of  gases,  steam 
or  liquids  from  orifice  meter  charts,  a 
new  model  integrator,  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  electrically  operated  unit  features 
a    counter    setback    assembly    operating 
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from  a  main  calibration  post  that  en- 
ables the  operator  to  run  practically  all 
ranges  of  charts  at  any  base  pressure. 
As  a  result,  range  settings  are  almost  in- 
finite in  number,  as  compared  with  the 
limited  number  of  range  holes  which 
could  be  provided  in  old  style  machines. 

A  NEW  MACHINE  THAT  CAN  FIL- 
ter-tip  cigarettes  at  a  rate  of  1200  per 
minute  has  been  announced  by  Ameri- 
can Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  York. 
The  tipper,  shown  in  action,  is  said  to 
require  neither  additional  floor  space  nor 
more  personnel,  since  it  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  cigarette  making  ma- 
chine. 
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The  tipper  puts  two  cigarette  lengths 
end  to  end,  with  a  double-length  filter 
plug  between.  Then  it  wraps  the  cigar- 
ette-plug assembly  together  with  tipping 
material,  and  cuts  through  the  center  of 
the  whole,  leaving  two  filter-tipped  cigar- 
ettes. 

AUTOMATIC  CHARGING  IS  AVAIL- 
able  on  a  new  car  type  kiln,  which  will 
allow  one  shift  to  prepare  work  that  can 
be  processed  automatically  through  the 
remaining  two  shifts  without  an  attend- 
ant. Built  by  Harper  Electric  Furnace 
Corp.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  the  kiln  pro- 
duces the  consistent  electrical  character- 
istics necessary  for  ceramic  component 
requirements  in  the  electronics  industry. 

MOLSANDER,  A  NEW  BELT  SAND- 

er  for  sanding  molding,  features  an  auto- 
matic feed  mechanism  which  can  carry 
work  through  the  machine  at  rates  of 
20  to  55  feet  per  minute.  The  machine 
is  manufactured  by  Boulign  Co.,  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AUTOMATIC 

manufacturing  processes  is  the  'product' 
of  the  newly  formed  Control  Products 
Co.  Inc.  The  firm  will  design  and  pro- 
duce automatic  control  systems  for  the 
steel,  nonferrous,  electrical,  oil,  chemical 
and  other  process  industries. 

SOLAR  BATTERIES  MAY  HEAT 
your  house  someday,  says  a  General 
Electric  scientist.  Large  rooftop  areas  of 
silicone  energy-gathering  elements  may 
also  power  lights  and  electrical  applian- 
ces. 


THE  FIRST  AUTOMATED  CRANK- 

pin  grinder  ever  made  is  announced  by 
Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  It  will 
pick  up  a  crankshaft  from  a  conveyor 
line,  automatically  position  the  work  in 
four  successive  grinding  stations,  then 
place  the  finished  work  on  a  conveyor 
that  carries  it  to  the  next  operation.  It 
goes  through  all  these  steps  without  hu- 
man effort,  and  grinds  one  shaft  every 
minute. 

SIX  HUNDRED  UNITS  PER  HOUR 
can  be  turned  out  by  an  automatic  re- 
sistance welder  developed  by  Multi- 
Hydromatic  Welding  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Detroit.  Built  to  weld  retainers  to 
valve  gasket  covers,  the  machine  utilizes 
a  continuous  conveyor  chain  to  carry 
parts  on  12  fixtures  moving  intermittent- 
ly by  means  of  an  air  cylinder. 

A  NEW  VIDICON  TUBE,  WEIGHING 
only  two  ounces  yet  possessing  three 
times   the   sensitivity   of   the   iconoscope 
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tube,  will  make  possible  more  pompact, 
lower-cost  TV  film  cameras  and  asso- 
ciated equipment  for  broadcast  film  pick- 
up. 

Developed  by  RCA  Victor  Division  of 
Radio  Corp.  of  America,  this  new  elec- 
tronic seeing  eye  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
original  Vidicon  tube  developed  by  RCA 
for  closed-circuit  industrial  TV. 

A   NEW   MONITORING    RECORDER 

keeps  tabs  on  as  many  as  30  machines 
at  once,  and  signals  immediately  when 
one  breaks  down. 

By  passing  an  electric  current  through 
a  tape  of  electro-sensitive  paper,  the  re- 
corder inscribes  a  continuous  line  for 
each  machine.  The  current  goes  off  if  a 
machine  stops. 

The  manufacturer  is  Alden  Electronic 
&  Impulse  Recording  Equipment  Co., 
Westboro,  Massachusetts. 

A  NEW  HYDRAULIC  UNIT  DEVEL- 

oped  by  the  machine  tool  division  of 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co..  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  attaches  to  most  of  the  firm's 
metal  cutting  band  saw  machines,  con- 
verting them  into  completely  automatic 
bar  feeds  and  metal  cutoff  saws.  The  de- 
vice opens  the  saw  frame  to  the  correct 
height,  opens  vise,  feeds  to  correct  length, 
clamps  vise,  and  lowers  frame  at  a  con- 
trolled rate  automatically. 

AT  100%  EFFICIENCY,  SHEFFIELD 

Corporation's  latest  model  automotive 
cylinder  bore  gaging  and  classifying  ma- 
chine can  inspect  and  classify  two  en- 
gine blocks  per  minute.  The  machine 
simultaneously  measures  and  classifies 
bore   diameters  in   a   six-cylinder   engine 


block,  inspects  out  -  of  -  roundness  and 
taper,  and  stamps  classification  of  each 
bore  on  the  block. 

LARGEST    STEAM    TURBINE    GEN- 

erator  in  the  world,  with  a  300,000-kw. 
capacity,  has  been  ordered  by  Detroit 
Edison  Co.  Foster  Wheeler  Corp.  will 
construct  the  generating  equipment,  Allis- 
Chalmers  the  turbine.  The  generator  will 
top  Philadelphia  Electric's  275,000-kw. 
unit,   now  being  built  by  Westinghouse. 

A  FLYING  GEO-PHYSICAL  LABOR- 
atory  designed  to  help  mining  and  oil 
industries  find  deposits  of  iron,  oil,  uran- 
ium, asbestos,  titanium,  copper,  lead, 
zinc  and  nickel  has  been  developed  by  a 
group  of  Toronto  scientists.  The  scien- 
tists, who  created  the  laboratory  by  in- 
stalling three  complex  electronic  systems 
in  a  Canso  flying  boat,  say  it  can  get  in 
one  survey  flight  the  data  that  formerly 
required  two  planes  making  two  separate 
surveys. 

The  three  devices  are  the  airborne 
mengetometer,  the  scintillator  and  the 
electromagnetic  detector.  All  have  been 
widely  used  in  recent  years  but  technical 
difficulties  previously  prohibited  installa- 
tion of  the  three  in  a  single  aircraft. 

A   BATTERY-POWERED  DELIVERY 

truck  that  is  said  to  save  75%  of  the 
,  fuel  and  maintenance  costs  of  a  gasoline- 
driven  truck  has  been  announced  by 
Gould-National  Batteries  Inc.,  Chicago. 
It  can  cover  from  20  to  40  miles  of  a 
stop-start  delivery  route  between  bat- 
tery charges.  Maximum  speed  of  the 
truck  is  40  miles  per  hour. 
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North  Americans  like  to  feel  that  they  can  attribute  their  high  stand- 
ard of  living  to  a  mass  application  of  intelligence,  but  actually  they, 
have  little  room  for  conceit.  Their  history  is  largely  a  chronicle  of 
opposition  to  the  products  of  inventive  genius. 


\KT^  flood  our  homes  with  day- 
*  ■  Hght  -  Uke  illumination  by 
the  simple  flick  of  a  wall  switch. 
We  plug  in  a  cord  to  toast  bread, 
make  coffee  or  tea,  fry  bacon  and 
eggs,  cook  a  roast,  shave,  sew, 
wash  and  iron  clothes,  clean  floors 
and  perform  virtually  any  other 
task  that  needs  doing  about  the 
house.  If  our  finances  allow  it, 
our  homes  can  be  heavy  -duty 
wired  for  electric  ranges,  water 
heaters  and  radiant  heating.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  this  Continent's 
population  has  telephones,  auto- 
mobiles, radios  and  television  sets 
out  of  all  proportion  compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Even  within  the  restrictions  of 
Price  System  operation,  life  is  in- 
finitely simpler  in  most  of  North 
America  than  elsewhere. 

So  accustomed  have  we  become 
to  the  availability  of  numerous 
amenities  that  we  have  come  to 
taking  them  for  granted  to  an  in- 
congruous degree.  We  look  with 
some  condescension  on  less  for- 
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tunately  endowed  peoples  as  if  to 
imply  that  their  conditions  are 
less  pleasant  because  of  their  less 
progressive  concepts.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  like  to  feel  we  can  attri- 
bute our  enhanced  standard  of 
living  to  a  mass  application  of  in- 
telligence thereto. 

Actually,  the  evidence  indicates 
that  far  from  such  assumption 
being  correct,  most  North  Ameri- 
cans have  little  room  for  conceit. 
Our  record  of  material  progress 
has  largely  been  a  chronicle  of 
opposition  against  the  products 
of  inventive  genius. 

The  history  of  resistance  is  as 
long  as  that  of  our  occupancy  of 
this  land  area.  Back  in  1670,  for 
instance.  Governor  Berkeley  of 
Virginia  said:  'I  thank  God  there 
are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have 
them  these  hundred  years;  for 
learning  has  brought  disobedience 
and  heresy  and  sects  into  the 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged 
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them  and  libels  against  the  best 
government.' 

When  the  bathtub  was  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  in  the 
1840's  it  was  reviled  as  'an  epi- 
curean innovation  from  England 
designed  to  corrupt  the  democra- 
tic simplicity  of  the  Republic' 
Rheumatic  fever,  inflammatory 
lung  and  other  diseases  were  also 
charged  against  it  by  doctors  of 
the  time. 

Similarly  has  virtually  every 
modern  convenience  which  we 
enjoy  today  had  to  battle  against 
resistances  of  various  kinds  be- 
fore being  accepted  into  our  gen- 
eral mode  of  living.  The  history 
of  material  progress  undoubtedly 
would  have  seen  us  far  beyond 
our  present  stage  had  it  not  been 
for  the  almost  continuous  opposi- 
tion. Inventors,  discoverers  of  new 
chemical  and  physical  phenomena, 
and  scientists  in  practically  all 
other  fields  of  research  have 
changed  the  direction  of  social 
progression  despite  severe  anti- 
pathy from  the  vast  majority  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  Now  the  rest 
of  us — beneficiaries  of  this  intel- 
lectual largesse — ^have  the  effron- 
tery to  laud  ourselves  for  being 
superior  to  other  peoples ! 

The  folly  of  this  presumption  is 


revealed  from  time  to  time  when 
temporary  lapses  of  service  throw 
us  on  our  own  resources,  display- 
ing almost  fantastic  ego-deflating 
helplessness.  We  see  this  in  the 
case  of  a  stenographer  who  may 
attain  100  words  a  minute  on  a 
typewriter,  but  knows  so  little 
about  her  machine  that  she  does 
not  even  know  how  to  change  the 
ribbon  when  required.  She  de- 
pends upon  the  services  of  a  man 
who  comes  around  monthly  to 
clean  her  machine  to  perform  this 
little  chore. 

Most  men  are  hardly  less  de- 
pendent. We  own  and  know  how 
to  operate  automobiles,  radios, 
washing  machines  and  lawn  mow- 
ers, but  if  anything  goes  wrong 
with  them  we  haven't  the  slight- 
est idea  of  how  to  fix  them.  In 
such  cases  we  have  to  refer  our 
troubles  to  specialists  in  the  vari- 
ous lines.  Yet  our  North  Ameri- 
can brand  of  smugness,  seemingly 
impervious  to  shrinkage,  is  unim- 
paired by  such  examples  of  ina- 
dequacy. 

North  Americans  owe  their 
material  progress  to  a  very  minor 
percentage  of  the  population  .  .  . 
people  who  have  invariably  used 
the  scientific  method  in  solving 
the  problems  they  set  for  them- 
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selves.  They  have  had  the  tena- 
city and  intestinal  fortitude  to 
proceed  with  their  work  in  spite 
of  scorn,  obstacles  and  personal 
hardship,  achieving  objectives  for 
which  they  received  slow  recogni- 
tion and  compensation. 

An  analysis  has  been  made  of 
about  twenty  major  inventions 
that  proved  important  in  the 
quarter  century  from  1888  to  1913 
to  determine  how  much  lag  ex- 
isted between  the  time  an  idea 
for  an  invention  was  born  and  it 
actually  came  into  being.  On  an 
average  the  gestation  period  has 
been  176  years.  It  took  another  24 
years  to  become  of  practical  use, 
14  years  to  be  a  commercial  suc- 
cess, and  another  12  years  to  be- 
come socially  important  .  .  .  total- 
ling 226  years  of  wasted  knowl- 
edge! 

The  development  of  the  air 
brake  by  George  Westinghouse  in 
1868  is  an  important  instance  pre- 
dating the  period  considered. 
Though  his  device  was  destined  to 
save  countless  lives  in  railroad 
transportation  he  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  getting  it  adopted.  A 
prominent  railroad  magnate  and 
financier,  heaping  ridicule  on  the 
idea,  told  him  he  could  not  ex- 
pect  to   stop   a   train   with   wind. 
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Experiments  with  the  air  brake 
proved  overwhelmingly  success- 
ful, however,  and  eventually  his 
scoffers  were  obliged  to  incorpor- 
ate it  throughout  their  whole  rail- 
road systems  as  the  only  brake 
adequate  to  steadily  accelerating 
speeds. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison  .  .  .  the 
'Wizard  of  Menlo  Park'.  .  .  also 
experienced  scorn  in  introducing 
his  inventions  to  the  American 
public.  His  first  tests  with  his  in- 
candescent lamp  were  deemed  a 
failure  by  the  president  of  a  well- 
known  college.  In  the  ensuing  76 
years  since  1879  the  electric  light 
has  risen  from  the  ignominy  of 
considered  failure  to  the  role  of 
being  today  easily  one  of  the  most 
pervasive  influences  in  our  lives. 

Just  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury the  Wright  brothers  carried 
out  their  first  successful  experi- 
ments with  an  engine  -driven 
heavier-than-air  flying  machine. 
They  had  been  making  short  test 
flights  for  six  months  when  they 
were  told  flatly  that  it  couldn't  be 
done. 

Resistances  to  inventions  stem 
from  sources  such  as  fear  of  the 
unknown,  labor  fears  of  possible 
unemployment  and  business  fears 
of  less  turnover  of  sales.  Fear  and 
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economic  uncertainty,  then,  are 
dominant  factors. 

Examples  of  resistance  to  im- 
proved technology  are  so  numer- 
ous that  they  hardly  need  be 
cited,  though  reference  can  be 
drawn  to  the  strip  coal  miner,  the 
cotton  picker  and  the  very  re- 
cently successful  sugar  beet  har- 
vester which  are  disemploying 
thousands  of  hand  laborers  iii 
these  industries  alone. 

An  important  instance  of  busi- 
ness resistance  to  change  was 
cited  a  few  years  ago  by  the  U.S. 
Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion which  revealed  that  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  had  suppressed 
3,400  unused  patents  in  order  to 
forestall  competition  .  .  .  1,307  of 
which  were  'patents  voluntarily 
shelved  by  the  American  company 
and  its  patent-holding  subsidiaries 
for  competitive  purposes.' 

Until  recently,  few  technologi- 
cal changes  were  initiated  in  the 
steel  industry.  Because  of  large 
investments  in  other  processes 
the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion rejected  a  number  of  inven- 
tions for  superior  methods  which 
were  in  some  cases  ultimately 
adopted  for  economy's  sake.  The 
industry  was  slow  in  developing 
stainless  steel  because  it  was  pric- 


ed according  to  tonnage  and  was 
lighter  than  regular  steel  for  com- 
parable strength. 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  patents 
which  have  been  shelved  have 
been  for  devices  increasing  the 
life  span  of  consumer  products  or 
otherwise  improving  them  to  a 
degree  that  would  discourage  a 
large  sales  turnover.  Contrari- 
wise, inventions  improving  the 
methods  of  production  or  reduc- 
ing the  serviceability  of  consumer 
goods  are  strongly  promoted.  Most 
large  manufacturing  concerns,  in- 
deed, retain  sizeable  research 
staffs  for  this  express  purpose. 
This  accounts  mainly  for  the  in- 
creasing automation  of  our  factor- 
ies and  shoddiness  of  their  pro- 
ducts. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood, 
incidentally,  that  shoddiness  is  a 
product  of  the  Price  System  .  .  . 
not  of  technology!  Shoddiness  is 
built  into  the  design  of  the  pro- 
duct and  our  superior  technology 
merely  carries  out  instructions.  It 
would  be  just  as  easy  to  produce 
high-grade  commodities,  and  in- 
deed in  some  cases  it  would  be 
simpler  because  very  frequently 
considerable  research  is  required 
to  develop  an  inferior  facsimile 
which   will  necessitate   a  rapid 
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turnover.  Consider  the  case  of 
the  razor  blade. 

It  should  now  be  evident  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  resistance 
levelled  against  inventors  and 
their  improved  techniques  of  per- 
forming work  has  risen  sponta- 
neously as  an  expression  of  pop- 
ular reaction  to  change.  The  irre- 
vocable conclusion  to  be  deduced 
is  that  much  opposition  would 
disappear  very  soon  if  the  com- 
plementing economic  considera- 
tions were  removed.  As  it  stands 
now,  introduction  of  new  methods 
all  too  often  reduces  the  number 
of  man-hours  employed  so  far  that 
it  seriously  impairs  purchasing 
power  so  that  people  affected  are 
naturally  suspicious  and  resentful 
of  such  innovations  even  though 
they  eliminate  physically  irksome 
labor.  Were  the  plaguing  hazards 
of  Price  System  uncertainty  re- 
placed by  a  scientific  social  design 
especially  blue-printed  to  the  re- 
quirements of  abundance,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  many  North 
Americans  would  accept  with  ala- 
crity numerous  inventions  which 
today  they  vigorously  oppose. 

Historian  H.  G.  Wells  has  ob- 
served an  'empty  gulf  in  quality 
between  the  superb  and  richly 
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fruitful  scientific  investigations 
that  are  going  on,  and  the  general 
thought  of  other  educated  sections 
of  the  community.'  This  has  al- 
ready been  partially  borne  out  by 
our  illustrations  .  .  .  many  more 
of  which  abound.  If  the  tendency 
is  less  evident  today  than  in  times 
past,  it  is  because  the  last  50  years 
have  seen  a  greater  concentration 
of  inventive  headway  than  was 
made  in  all  previous  historj^,  with 
the  result  that  contemporary  gen- 
erations have  been  more  condi- 
tioned to  change  than  their  ances- 
tors. 

Champions  of  our  Price  System 
were  slow  in  realizing  the  bene- 
fits which  would  accrue  to  them 
by  employing  some  of  the  labour- 
saving  inventions,  but  once  the 
advantages  became  evident  they 
installed  technology  with  acceler- 
ating enthusiasm.  Curiously,  in 
employing  research  staffs  to  find 
new  productive  techniques,  the 
Price  System  has  embarked  upon 
a  unidirectional  course  which  can 
but  lead  to  its  destruction.  Our 
continued  failure  to  recognize  the 
peril  lying  in  the  increasing  dis- 
parity between  declining  purchas- 
ing power  and  mounting  inventor- 
ies can  only  be  disastrous  for  all 
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persons  residing  in  this  Continen- 
tal area. 

Inventors — ^abetted  by  North 
America's  extremely  rich  resour- 
ces and  power  potential  —  have 
given  us  the  material  advantages 
which  are  ours  today  despite  ra- 
ther than  because  of  the  Price 
System.  If  we  are  to  partake  fully 
of  their  endowments  we  must 
lower  the  bars  of  resistance  which 
have  characterized  our  stand  to- 
ward new  techniques  so  far.  In- 
deed, if  we  are  to  survive  as  a 
species,  we  must  recognize  the  in- 
creasing inadequacy  of  Price  Sys- 
tem methods  to  distribute  the  ben- 
efits from  this  small  and  elite  in- 
tellectual fraternity.  We  must 
turn  instead  to  a  new  idea  in  the 
field  of  social  operation  .  .  .  nam- 
ely. Technocracy. 

This  body  of  thought,  conceived 
by  a  group  of  social  engineers  who 
perceived  unique  circumstances 
arising  from  the  unprecedented 
use  of  technology  in  World  War 
I,  was  the  logical  conclusion  de- 
rived from  several  years  study  of 
distribution  problems  in  an  area 
where  scarcity  was  no  longer  a 
problem.  Intensive  consideration 
of  all  factors  involved  pointed  un- 
deviatingly  toward  a  system  of 
distribution  which  was  based  on 


a  measurement  of  the  extraneous 
energy  used  in  consumer  goods 
production.  Further,  their  indaga- 
tions  revealed  that  the  increasing 
pressure  of  power  technology 
upon  the  social  fabric  would  even- 
tually immobilize  the  obsoles- 
cent Price  System  and  render 
mandatory  the  adoption  of  a  func- 
tional social  mechanism. 

Technocracy,  then,  is  the  social 
invention  of  20th  Century  North 
America.  Giving  full  acclaim  to 
the  inventors  upon  whose  devel- 
opments we  rely  so  completely, 
it  challenges  the  customary  re- 
sistance of  North  Americans  to 
change  by  heralding  the  only  al- 
ternative to  the  chaos  which  will 
inevitably  ensue  if  they  persist  in 
retaining  their  monetary  concepts 
of  scarcities  and  values. 

Citizens  can  accept  the  chal- 
lenge by  putting  into  operation 
now  the  blueprint  which  Technoc  - 
racy  drafted  for  conditions  of 
abundance  over  two  decades  ago. 
With  the  removal  of  Price  System 
interference  and  the  installation 
of  the  Technate,  we  will  no  longer 
oppose  new  inventions,  but  will 
welcome  technological  change  as 
a  harbinger  of  social  progress. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 
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Labor  Down  Under 
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Throughout  the  West,  the  presence  of  a  communist  minority  is  being 
exploited  by  Roman  Catholic  clericals  as  an  excuse  for  infiltrating 
fascist  influence  and  control  into  national  and  international  affairs 
under  the  guise  of  its  being  an  antidote  to  communism.  The  following 
article  reveals  that  this  struggle  for  Catholic  fascist  control  is  raging 
in  Australia  and  that  the  clericals  are  using  much  the  same  tactics 
which  have  proved  so  successful  in  North  America. 


■T'HE  crisis  in  the  Australian 
•^  Labor  Party  was  precipitated, 
though  not  caused,  by  the  Petrov 
affair.  From  the  moment  back  in 
August  when  Dr.  Herbert  Evatt, 
leader  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor 
Party  and  former  Deputy  Primr? 
Minister,  appeared  as  counsel  be- 
fore the  Royal  Commission  on 
Espionage  the  clouds  began  to 
gather.  Dr.  Evatt  had  been  given 
leave  to  represent  two  members 
of  his  staff  who  had  been  named 
as  sources  of  some  trivial  infor- 
mation in  the  notorious  Document 
J. 

Dr.  Evatt  submitted  that  the 
references  to  these  officers  were 
part  of  a  disgraceful  political  con- 
spiracy designed  to  damage  him 
personally  and  the  party  which 
he  leads.  He  named  Petrov  and 
Mrs.  Petrov  as  the  main  conspira- 
tors and  declared  that  his  former 
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press  secretary,  O'SuUivan,  had 
been  forced  by  blackmail  to  join 
the  conspiracy.  He  charged  the 
Security  Service,  or  its  senior 
officers,  with  improper  conduct 
and  with  inefficiency  for  having 
failed  to  unmask  the  conspiracy. 

Outside  the  commission's  hear- 
ings Dr.  Evatt  asserted  that  the 
government  had  bungled  the 
whole  Petrov  affair  and  that  the 
commissioners,  who  are  Supreme 
Court  judges,  had  failed  in  their 
duty.  Then  on  August  7  the  com- 
mission withdrew  its  permission 
to  Dr.  Evatt  to  appear  as  counsel 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  unable 
to  separate  his  responsibilities 
as  the  legal  representative  of  his 
clients  from  his  political  interests 
and  responsibilities.  Five  weeks 
later  Dr.  Evatt  sought  leave  to  re- 
appear but  was  refused. 

On  October  26  the  commission 
made  an  interim  report  in  which 
it  rejected  Dr.  Evatt's  charges  of 
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political  conspiracy  as  'fantastic 
and  wholly  unsupported  by  any 
credible  evidence.'  Dr.  Evatt  re- 
peated his  public  demands  that 
the  commission  should  be  recon- 
stituted and  its  findings  reviewed 
since  it  had  failed  to  act  properly 
and  justly. 

Dr.  Evatt's  decision  to  appear 
as  legal  counsel  caused  wide- 
spread disquiet  in  Labor  circles, 
since  it  was  felt  that  his  conduct 
of  the  case  might  be  unpredict- 
able and  would  inevitably  have 
political  implications  for  the 
party.  When  he  persisted  in  his 
charge  of  conspiracy,  the  anxiety 
changed  to  near  consternation 
among  the  moderates  and  to  angry 
indignation  among  the  right-wing- 
ers. The  long  and  strong  Labor 
tradition  of  party  discipline  and 
of  loyalty  to  the  party  leader 
checked  any  move  toward  open 
revolt,  but  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Parliamentary  Labor  Party  on 
August  26  a  majority  of  members 
passed  what  was  in  effect,  though 
not  formally,  a  motion  of  censure 
on  Dr.  Evatt. 

On  September  9,  after  he  had 
been  excluded  from  the  commis- 
sion's hearings.  Dr.  Evatt  defend- 
ed his  conduct  in  caucus,  but  the 
meeting  was  reported  in  the  press 


to  have  ended  'in  uproar.'  Dr. 
Evatt  then  made  a  statement  that 
the  report  of  uproar  was  false  and 
had  been  given  to  the  press  by 
'paid  informers'  in  his  party.  Since 
then  he  has  openly  charged  a 
'small  minority'  of  the  party  with 
'disloyal  and  subversive'  action. 
This  is  a  minority  of  right-wing- 
ers some  of  whom  are  active  mem- 
bers of  Catholic  Action,  an  inter- 
national organization  under  the 
control  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy.  The  right-wingers,  not- 
ably those  from  Victoria,  have  in 
turn  publicly  charged  Dr.  Evatt 
with  unfitness  for  his  post  and 
contemptuous  indifference  to  the 
will  of  the  party. 

Objections  to  his  continued  lead- 
ership are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  right  wing.  In  the  caucus 
vote  on  October  20  Dr.  Evatt 
mustered  fifty-two  supporters 
against  the  twenty-eight  who  fa- 
vored a  motion  that  all  party  offi- 
cers be  declared  vacant.  Among 
the  twenty-eight  were  a  number 
of  Labor's  most  influential  and 
moderate  members,  including  Mr. 
Calwell,  the  party's  deputy  lead- 
er, who  let  it  be  known  that  he 
would  be  available  for  the  leader- 
ship. 

This  party  conflict  has  been 
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brewing  for  some  years.  Like  all 
such  conflicts  it  is  partly  a  clash 
of  personal  ambitions,  but  it  is 
more  than  that.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  Communists  had  won  posi- 
tions of  power  in  some  of  the 
large  unions  and,  through  these 
unions,  tried  to  influence  Labor 
Party  policy.  They  had  very  little 
if  any  success  in  the  political,  as 
distinct  from  the  industrial,  arena. 
In  the  big  Communist-led  coal 
strike  of  1949,  for  instance,  the 
Chifley  Labor  government  took 
very  firm  measures,  including  the 
use  of  the  army  to  mine  coal,  and 
the  strike  collapsed.  The  Labor 
Party  has  always  stood  for  politi- 
cal and  constitutional  action  and 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the  Com- 
munist tactic.  It  has  always  been 
a  moderate  party,  with  a  sense  of 
political  expediency  and  little 
more  than  an  academic  attach- 
ment to  its  declared  Socialist  ob- 
jective. Yet  its  strength  is  built  on 
the  trade  unions,  and  if  the  Com- 
munists had  succeeded  in  extend- 
ing or  consolidating  their  hold  on 
the  unions,  they  would  probably 
in  time  have  been  able  to  infil- 
trate the  party. 

This  situation  made  politically 
conscious  Catholics  very  appre- 
hensive.   Hence    Catholic   Action, 


or  to  be  exact,  a  group  within  Ca- 
tholic Action  known  as  'the  Move- 
ment,' resolved  to  take  the  offen- 
sive. With  great  energy  and  skill 
they  established  anti-Communist 
cells,  known  as  'industrial  groups,' 
inside  a  number  of  unions.  These 
groups  were  well  organized  and 
disciplined  and  won  the  official 
blessing  of  the  Australian  Labor 
Party.  During  the  past  four  years 
they  have  scored  many  successes 
and  wrung  the  leadership  of  some 
key  unions  from  Communists  or 
left-wingers.  Their  successes  have 
enlarged  their  ambitions,  and  they 
have  tried  increasingly  to  shape 
the  Labor  Party's  political  policy. 
Moderate  Labor  and  union  lead- 
ers were  glad  enough  to  have  the 
help  of  the  'industrial  groups,'  to 
suppress  or  expel  the  Commun- 
ists, but  they  do  not  want  to  be 
suppressed  or  expelled  them- 
selves. Catholic  Action  is  con- 
cerned not  only  with  industrial 
but  with  broad  political  issues,  in 
particular  with  Australia's  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  utterly  opposed 
to  negotiated  settlements  with 
Communist  governments  and  bit- 
terly critical  of  British  policy  to- 
ward Communist  China.  It  wants 
Australia  to  disassociate  itself 
generally  from  the  British  policy 
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of  'appeasement'  and  identify  it- 
self with  America  in  world  af- 
fairs. Indeed,  on  many  of  the  most 
important  political  issues  Catholic 
Actionists  seem  to  consider  the 
moderate  Labor  leaders  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  Communists  be- 
cause they  are  more  likely  to  mis- 
lead the  majority  of  workers. 
These  attitudes  have  recently  pro- 
voked a  widespread  distrust  of 
the  industrial  groups,  though 
many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  their 
members  are  non  -  Catholics.  In 
his  campaign  to  discipHne  or  ex- 
pel the  right-wing  minority  Dr. 
Evatt  is  no  doubt  relying  on  this 
reaction. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Labor 
Party  are  imbued  with  a  strong 
sense  of  Australian  nationalism 
and  a  belief  in  democratic  proce- 
dure. They  are  equally  opposed 
to  Communist  and  clerical  author- 
itarianism. Yet  since  the  war  the 
unity  of  the  party  has  been  threat- 
ened, first  by  a  small  Communist 
minority  and  more  recently  by  a 
small  clerical  minority.  The  Com- 
munists and  the  Catholic  Action- 
ists have  marked  similarities, 
though  their  objectives  are  dia- 
metrically opposed.  Both  repre- 
sent international  movements,  the 
one   directed   from   Moscow,    the 


other  from  Rome.  Both  adopt 
conspiratorial  methods,  for  when 
they  are  identified  they  are  iso- 
lated and  repudiated  by  the  ma- 
jority. The  propaganda  techniques 
of  the  two  groups  are  also  similar, 
relying  heavily  on  the  slanted  re- 
port and  the  personal  smear. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  not 
to  identify  Catholic  Action  with 
membership  in  the  Catholic  faith 
or  communism  with  industrial 
militance.  It  is  probable  that  the 
majority  of  Cathohcs  in  Austra- 
lia are  out  of  sympathy  with  'the 
Movement.'  Catholic  Action  is  a 
bitter  critic  of  a  number  of  mod- 
erate Catholic  leaders,  including 
Mr.  Calwell. 

The  crisis  in  the  Labor  Party 
today  is  therefore  on  two  levels. 
On  the  surface  the  question  is 
whether  Dr.  Evatt  shall  retain  the 
leadership.  At  the  deeper  level 
the  question  is  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible in  the  present  circumstances 
to  remove  Dr.  Evatt  without  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  Catholic 
Actionists  who  have  led  the  at- 
tack on  him.  Probably  the  great 
majority  of  Labor  Party  members 
are  unhappy  about  Dr.  Evatt.  His 
public  behavior  this  year  has 
often  been  eccentric  and  his  mo- 
tives obscure.  His  real  weakness 
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stems  not  from  the  hostility  of 
his  poUtical  enemies  but  from  the 
misgivings  of  his  pohtical  friends. 
Yet  Labor  seems  hkely  to  decide 
that  at  the  present  moment  party 
unity  is  more  important  than 
party  leadership,  that  the  first 
step  is  to  discipline  or  expel  the 
right-wing  rebels.  It  will  then  be 
possible,  some  time  before  the 
next  federal  elections  in  1956,  to 
reconsider  the  question  of  leader- 
ship. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  try  to  ex- 
plain the  present  paralysis  of  La- 
bor leadership  in  terms  of  person- 
alities or  of  disruption  by  subver- 
sive minorities.  Labor  is  search- 
ing for  a  leader  when  it  should  be 
searching  for  a  policy.  For  some 
time  now  it  has  had  no  effective 
or  reasonably  consistent  alterna- 
tive to  the  program  of  its  oppon- 


ents. In  the  elections  of  last  May 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  Labor  and  the  Lib- 
eral approach  to  the  very  critical 
problems  of  foreign  policy  facing 
Australia  in  East  Asia.  On  the 
domestic  front  about  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  parties  was 
that  Labor  tried  to  outbid  the 
Liberals  in  promising  increased 
payments  to  old  -  age  pensioners. 
On  one  of  the  few  questions  of 
principle  raised  at  the  elections 
Mr.  Calwell,  the  deputy  leader, 
did  declare  that  Labor  was  op- 
posed to  the  private  operation  of 
television,  but  Dr.  Evatt,  a  day 
ov  two  before,  had  declared  that 
Labor  approved  the  private  oper- 
ation of  television.  It  seems  that 
Labor's  great  need  today  is  to 
rethink  and  restate  its  distinctive 
objectives.    — W.  Macmahon  Ball 


if:  OTTAWA. — Agricultural  price  support  from  1946,  when  prices  were  instituted, 
to  March  31  last,  cost  the  Canadian  taxpayer  $80,163,658- 

Nearly  $69,000,000  of  the  total  went  to  support  hog  and  cattle  prices  because 
of  the  embargo  on  shipments  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  to  the  United  States 
following  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Saskatchewan  in  February,  1952 

Breakdown  of  price  support  by  products:  Hogs,  $35,734,425;  cattle,  $33,408,941 
apples,  $6,106,725;  potatoes,  $2,036,175;  butter,  $1,606,742;  skimmed  milk,  $677,404 
dried  white  beans,  $194,419;  honey,  $177,066;  and  eggs,  $65,408.      —Canadian  Press 

i^  OTTAWA- — Canada  harnessed  more  energy  during  1954  than  ever  before  in 
the  unending  search  for  new  electrical  power  sources. 

The  year's  increase  was  equivalent  to  nearly  12%  of  all  power  capacity  previously 
developed. 

New  generating  station  funnelled  1,758,450  horsepower  into  power  lines  to  keep 
Canada  among  the  world's  top  power  producers.  — Canadian  Press 
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Legislation  or  Operation 


While  the  politicians  waste  their  time  in  debate,  the  process  of  social 
operation  is  going  on  smoothly  and  unceasingly'  It  is  operating  be- 
cause there  is  a  non-political,  functional  organization  which  under- 
stands its  equipment  and  methods. 


■f  J  rHEN  you  pick  up  your  daily 
^  *  paper  or  magazine  to  find  out 
what  of  importance  is  going  on  in 
the  country  and  the  world,  your 
first  glance  will  show  j^ou  a  series 
of  headlines  and  sub  -  headings, 
highlighting  or  accentuating  the 
details.  When  a  cross-section  of  all 
the  items  in  all  the  publications  is 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
'news'  is  more  of  individuals  than 
of  events.  Furthermore,  the  names 
mentioned  in  most  cases  will  be 
those  of  individuals  in  or  closely 
related  to  politics.  'Senator  Talk- 
longly  has  stated  that  in  his  opin- 
ion we  must  adopt  a  get  tough 
policy  .  .  .'  'Speaking  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  Mayor  Willnilly 
voiced  the  hope  that  we  would  .  . .' 
That  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  front 
page  news  items  in  our  papers, 
and  upon  reading  the  articles  no- 
thing of  concrete,  factual  informa- 
tion is  gleaned. 

The  election  campaigns,  in  the 
last  few  years  especially,  have  be- 
come gigantic  circus  -  like  activi- 


ties in  which  all  sorts  of  specta- 
cular stunts  are  resorted  to.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  a  gov- 
ernment 'chosen  by  the  people' 
the  handful  of  candidates  offered 
for  their  choice  have  been  care- 
fully picked  by  a  group  represent- 
ing the  biggest  business  concerns 
in  the  country  and  groomed  for 
office  by  professional  politicians 
who  are  concerned  more  than 
anything  else  with  maintaining 
for  themselves  a  condition  where- 
in they  will  obtain  a  larger  por- 
tion of  society's  production.  Of 
course,  the  voters  know  nothing 
of  the  abilities  of  the  respective 
candidates  anyway,  and  vote  ac- 
cording to  what  election  ballyhoo 
has  had  the  most  effect  upon  their 
emotions.  The  election  campaigns, 
conducted  much  the  same  as  re- 
vival meetings,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  national  emotional 
binges,  and  the  participants  are 
literally  'drunk'  from  the  bilge 
that  is  poured  out  upon  the  listen- 
ers. On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
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that  the  electors  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  candidates'  respective 
abilities  makes  not  one  particle  of 
difference,  for  talk  as  they  like 
about  different  policies,  platforms 
or  methods,  the  politicians  are  not 
the  responsible  persons  in  our 
society. 

In  the  slow  moving,  leisurely 
society  of  yesterday,  before  tech- 
nology had  made  much  impres- 
sion on  our  method  of  operation, 
a  political  administration  was 
probably  as  effective  as  any.  In 
fact  there  was  no  other  means  of 
social  control.  For,  be  it  a  democ- 
racy, republic,  or  monarchy,  ruled 
by  one  man  or  many,  it  was  a  pol- 
itical administration.  The  man  or 
men  in  government  made  the  rules 
which  governed  society  and  the 
individuals  which  comprised  that 
society.  If  they  made  the  rules  in 
their  favor  it  had  little  effect  on 
the  result,  for  it  did  not  change 
the  physical  condition  of  h  a  n  d- 
tool  operation  and  scarcity  of  pro- 
duction. The  peasant  at  his  plow, 
the  artisan  at  his  forge  and  the 
housewife  bending  over  her  open 
hearth,  could  do  little  but  accept 
their  lot.  A  change  in  rules  or 
laws,  in  government  or  individuals 
in  government,  could  not  alter 
their  physical  environment.  As  a 
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result  of  the  crude,  hand-tool  hu- 
man energy  method  of  production 
the  most  perplexing  problem  to 
be  solved  was  how  to  divide  the 
available  production  so  as  to  keep 
the  majority  relatively  compla- 
cent and  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
late more  production  by  offering 
a  reward  for  greater  zeal.  So  the 
main  reason  for  politicians  was  to 
act  as  manipulators,  to  make  the 
rules  governing  the  division  of 
available  goods  and  services  to 
those  in  the  community.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  the  lot 
of  the  poHtician  became  a  desir- 
able one,  for  the  maker  of  the 
rules  would  be  foolish  indeed  if 
he  made  them  in  such  a  way  they 
worked  a  hardship  upon  himself. 
In  these  earlier  days  of  human 
progress,  when  property  rights 
were  being  wrested  from  the  one 
individual  in  authority,  the  lord, 
king  or  maharaja,  and  land  was 
being  parceled  out  to  someone 
who  was  in  favor,  it  became 
necessary  to  maintain  some  sys- 
tem of  protection.  Each  owner  of 
land  could  not  conveniently  main- 
tain a  standing  army  for  his  per- 
sonal use,  so  a  system  was  de- 
vised whereby  he  could  make  use 
of  the  national  control.  Legisla- 
tion was  enacted  protecting  prop- 
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psrty  rights  by  law,  and  rather 
than  attempt  to  exercise  those 
laws  by  force  it  was  necessary  to 
instill  in  the  citizens  a  feeling  of 
respect  for  those  restrictions. 

So  it  was  that  representative 
government  came  into  being,  and 
the  politician  was  presented  as 
the  people's  representative  in  gov- 
ernment. Because  they  had  elec- 
ted him  themselves  they  felt  they 
were  therfore  self  -  governed.  So 
that,  if  they  made  the  laws  them- 
selves through  their  elected  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  they  would  be 
bound  to  respect  and  obey  those 
laws. 

In  actuality  we  are  governed  by 
millions  of  dollars,  not  millions  of 
people.  It  is  not  for  altruistic  pur- 
poses that  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  nation  contribute  tremendous 
sums  of  money  toward  the  cam- 
paign funds  of  their  favorite  poli- 
tician or  political  party.  They  are 
vitally  concerned  with  having 
elected  an  individual  who,  for 
certain  considerations,  will  see  to 
it  that  legislation  favorable  to 
their  interests  is  put  on  the  sta- 
tute books. 

So  we  see  that  a  politician  and 
the  whole  pohticad  structure  is 
designed  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  wealthy  minority,  to  inter- 
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cede  in  their  behalf  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  in  good  standing 
with  the  electors  so  as  to  main- 
tain their  confidence.  Sort  of  keep 
his  mind  occupied  by  back  slaps 
and  profuse  praise  while  the  en- 
trepreneur is  feeling  for  his  wal- 
let. 

The  alarming  part  of  it  all  is 
that,  through  political  manipula- 
tion, in  order  to  make  and  in- 
crease their  fortunes  these  busi- 
nessmen are  obtaining  concessions 
on  the  public  domain.  They  are 
receiving  permission  to  exploit 
the  oil  reserves,  the  timber  tracts, 
the  non-replaceable  and  valuable 
minerals.  At  the  same  time  the 
politicians,  as  their  emissaries, 
are  running  around  all  over  the 
world  blowing  on  Httle  flames  of 
dissent,  doing  their  utmost  to 
kindle  them  into  full  blown  wars, 
so  as  to  have  a  market  for  the 
things  private  enterprise  produces 
from  the  resources  of  North  Am- 
erica. If  they  cannot  have  a  war 
they  will  create  fear  of  war,  so  as 
to  make  a  market  for  armaments 
by  keeping  the  countries  armed 
against  one  another. 

Because  of  the  possibility  for 
more  lucrative  pay-off  in  govern- 
ment through  the  increasing  in- 
terest of  big  business  which  is 
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looking  for  more  and  better  con- 
cessions and  contracts,  more  chis- 
ellers  are  trying  to  get  in  on  the 
racket.  As  government  becomes 
more  bureaucratic  with  its  in- 
vestigation committees  and  sub- 
committees there  are  created  more 
places  in  which  to  fit  those  in- 
dividuals who  were  helpful  in 
bringing  a  certain  political  party 
to  office.  These  are  not  the  civil 
servants  who  perform  the  many 
useful  and  necessary  functions. 
They  are  rather  the  lesser  politi- 
cians, or  the  political  heelers,  the 
hangers  -  on  who  are  dealing  in 
petty  chicanery  in  order  to  help 
their  party  to  power,  with  their 
own  personal  gain  in  mind. 

While  the  politicians  have  been 
squabbling  among  themselves 
about  the  division  of  the  spoils, 
while  they  have  been  debating 
and  bickering  in  the  parliaments 
and  congress,  passing  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  bills  designed  to 
regulate  human  affairs,  our  physi- 
cal environment  has  gone  on  pro- 
gressing and  improving.  The  poli- 
tician is  still  at  it,  drafting  and 
piloting  through  the  house  bills 
governing  the  manner  in  which  a 
scarcity  will  be  divided. 

At  the  same  time  the  engineer, 
the  scientist  and  the  technologist 
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have  designed,  built  and  improved 
engines  and  techniques  which 
have  moved  the  Continent  of 
North  America  into  an  era  of 
abundance.  The  engineer  and 
technologist  know  how  to  operate 
the  technology  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  an  abundance  for 
every  citizen.  The  politician, 
aghast  at  what  he  sees,  bends  his 
efforts  anew  to  the  task  of  design- 
ing legislation  which  would  cur- 
tail the  abundance  so  the  scarcity 
regulations  will  work. 

Founded  on  the  solid  rock  of 
physical  phenomena,  using  meas- 
urable quantities  of  factual  infor- 
mation, the  technological  method 
has  changed  the  face  of  this  Con- 
tinent so  that  today  it  has  little 
resemblance,  in  method  of  opera- 
tion, to  that  agrarian  economy  of 
yesteryear  when  the  politician's 
scarcity  rules  were  valid.  The 
farms  are  no  longer  isolated,  self- 
contained  units,  operating  indivi- 
dually to  produce  their  every 
need.  Today  they  are  larger  and 
more  efficient,  but  they  hold  only 
a  handful  of  humans,  for  the  work 
is  all  done  with  gigantic  machines. 
We  find  they  are  now  connected 
by  power  line  and  telephone  line 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  cities 
and  towns.   Instead  of  rutty  dirt 
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roads  there  are  smooth,  hard  sur- 
faced highways  and  the  mode  of 
transportation  is  by  one  of  the 
newer,  faster  automobiles.  That 
pride  of  yesterday,  the  trotting 
horse  and  high  wheeled  buggy,  is 
gone,  along  with  the  heart  break- 
ing and  foot  burning  walking 
plow. 

In  the  cities  the  transformation 
is  just  as  marked,  but  the  tech- 
nological process  is  much  more 
complex.  What  with  a  transporta- 
tion system  capable  of  moving  a 
congested  population  from  any 
one  given  point  to  another  24 
hours  a  day  with  a  minimum  of 
delay.  Then  there  are  the  tele- 
phone circuits,  both  interlocked 
and  controlled. 

Probably  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  complicated 
array  of  equipment  and  operation 
is  the  power  transmission  system 
itself.  From  the  source  of  supply, 
often  hundreds  of  miles  away  in 
the  wilderness,  comes  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  volts  of  electrical 
energy  to  a  substation.  There  it 
is  stepped  down  in  voltage  and 
allocated  to  the  various  other  sta- 
tions and  districts.  Peak  loads  and 
slack  periods  must  be  controlled 
carefully,  for  this  is  dangerous 
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stuff  if  it  is  not  understood  and 
operated  according  to  design. 

There  are  the  water  works  and 
sewage  disposal  systems  of  course, 
as  well  as  a  myriad  other  smaller 
services  and  units.  The  whole  ii 
an  organized  and  integrated  unit 
of  its  components.  It  has  to  be 
organized  and  integrated  or  it 
won't  work,  and  if  it  doesn't  work, 
even  for  a  short  time,  millions  of 
people  are  in  danger  of  imminent 
death.  When  you  expand  that  in- 
to a  national  and  then  a  Conti- 
nental operation  it  becomes  a 
gigantic  problem. 

Where  then,  in  all  this  array  of 
equipment,  trained  personnel  and 
organized  technique,  does  the  poli- 
tician fit?  What  is  his  job  and 
where  lies  his  responsibility?  The 
answer  is  that  he  has  no  place, 
he  does  not  fit  in,  and  his  re- 
sponsibiHty  is  only  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  who  vote  for  him. 

When  a  legislative  body  is  elec- 
ted and  installed  in  office  they 
spend  their  time  in  the  house  on 
argument,  debate,  haggling  and 
name  calling.  Each  legislator  has 
his  pet  project,  seized  upon  be- 
cause it  will  most  likely  affect  the 
voters  in  his  constituency  and 
help  insure  his  re-election.  It  usu- 
ally has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
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overall  program  of  the  nation,  and 
he  will  often  fight  a  bill  proposed 
by  another  legislator  even  though 
it  has  more  merit  than  his  own. 
Besides,  he  doesn't  go  to  many 
pains  anymore  to  disguise  the 
fact  he  is  really  working  for  his 
big  boss,  corporate  enterprise.  It 
was  because  of  this  boss  that  he 
was  elected,  since  the  voters  need 
be  appeased  only  for  a  short  time 
prior  to  election.  They  are  satis- 
fied with  the  crumbs  of  old  age 
pensions,  social  security  and  for 
the  labor  unions  the  right  to 
squabble  over  wages  with  their 
employers  once  in  a  while. 

While  the  politicians  waste  their 
time  in  the  process  of  debating 
each  bill  that  is  presented,  and 
taking  up  days  and  weeks  of  time, 
the  process  of  social  operation  is 
going  on  smoothly  and  unceas- 
lingly.  The  trains  are  on  schedule, 
the  buses  are  running,  the  factor- 
ies, ships,  hospitals,  schools  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  functional  se- 
quences. They  are  not  operating 
because  parliament  or  congress  is 
in  session.  They  are  operating  be- 
cause there  is  a  non-political, 
functional  organization  of  train- 
ed, capable  and  disciplined  person- 
nel which  understands  the  equip- 
ment and  methods  with  which  it 


is  working.  Those  trained  persons 
who  make  up  the  personnel  are 
responsible  for  its  successful  oper- 
ation through  24  hours  of  every 
day  in  the  year.  If  they  at  any 
time  prove  inadequate,  or  for 
some  reason  decide  to  quit  in  a 
body,  we  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinental area  would  face  disaster. 
For  they  are  the  responsible  citi- 
zens of  North  America. 

We  cannot  legislate  the  trains 
to  run,  nor  the  water  to  flow 
through  the  mains  of  a  great  city. 
It  would  do  no  good  to  pass  a  law 
countermanding  the  Ohm's  law  of 
electrical  energy.  The  physical 
laws  cannot  be  tampered  with,  we 
can  only  use  them,  and  operate 
according  to  them.  First  we  must 
understand  these  physical  laws 
however,  and  the  politician  does 
not.  The  engineer  and  scientist 
do,  and  as  a  result  they  have  made 
it  possible  to  supply  us  with  an 
abundance.  The  politician  is  try- 
ing to  legislate  against  this  abun- 
dance, to  decree  that  a  scarcity  is 
necessary  and  desirable.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  we  produce  we  will 
never  enjoy  an  abundance  as  long 
as  we  have  a  political  administra- 
tion controlling  the  operation  and 
interfering  in  the  flow  lines  in 
order  to  make  profit  for  someone. 
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We  have  designed  a  mechanism 
to  turn  the  resources  of  North 
America  into  consumer  goods  by 
converting  the  various  sources  of 
extraneous  energy  through  me- 
chanical engines.  A  group  of 
people  who  can  do  what  we  have 
done  on  this  Continent  won't  find 
it  difficult  to  bring  the  job  to  a 


conclusion  by  designing  and  oper- 
ating the  distributive  mechanism 
so  as  to  ensure  that  every  one  on 
the  Continent  has  a  sufficiency. 
Technocracy  has  a  blueprint  for 
that  design.  You  owe  it  to  yourself 
and  to  your  country  to  join  with 
us.  We  invite  you  to  do  just  that. 
— Ed  Broderick 


^  VANCOUVER. — A  University  of  British  Columbia  physics  professor  says  the 
world's  mounting  population  increase  poses  a  greater  problem  than  the  threat  of 
communism. 

Dr.  Grodon  M.  Shrum,  head  of  the  UBC's  physics  department,  gave  this  warn- 
ing in  an  address  to  the  B.C.  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 

Dr.  Shrum  said  the  public's  'naive  and  childlike  faith  that  scientists  can  cope 
with  the  problem'  of  population  increase  is  completely  unjustified. 

Scientists  will  be  hard-pressed,  he  said,  to  provide  the  technology  necessary  to 
support  the  world's  60,000-a-day  population  increase  while  attempting  at  the  same 
time  to  raise  standards  of  living. 

'Much  more  power  and  energy  is  going  to  be  needed  if  we  are  going  to  keep  up 
with  population  growth  or  increased  living  standards,'  Dr.  Shrum  said. 

—Canadian  Press 

^  VANCOUVER — A  top  Canadian  scientist  says  atomic  power  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  coal  in  peacetime  industry  within  five  years. 

Dr.  Gordon  Shrum,  head  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia  physics  depart- 
ment, said  the  world's  supply  of  natural  gas  and  oil  will  last  only  75  years- 

'Atomic  power  for  peacetime  uses  will  be  available  in  North  America  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  coal  at  $8  a  ton  within  the  next  five  years,'  he  told  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  recently. 

'That  doesn't  mean  atomic  energy  will  be  available  for  B.C.  industries  within 
that  time,'  he  said.  'But  it  is  not  far  away. 

'The  rate  of  consumption  of  gas  and  oil  is  rapidly  increasing  and  reserves  are 
limited.'  — Canadian  Press 

ifr  BERKELEY,  Calif. — The  United  States  must  'make  thinking  popular,'  a  uni- 
versity president  declared.  Too  many  persons  have  the  attitude  that  having  brains 
is  fine  but  'not  very  interesting,'  said  Dr.  Lee  A.  Dubridge,  head  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology. 

That  is  one  main  reason  why  not  enough  students  are  becoming  scientists,  at  a 
time  when  more  scientists  and  engineers  are  badly  needed,  he  said. 

The  challenge  is  'to  make  thinking  popular,  to  elevate  respect  for  the  thoughtful 
men,  the  scholars,  the  intellectual.'  One  effect  would  be  to  induce  more  students  to 
take  up  scientific  careers.  Dr.  Dubridge  told  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 
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WHAT? 

^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere- 
iir  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

"^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  membe.  to  his  local  Section. 
if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

"At  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U-S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

ir  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  'J'his  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.. 
in  full  swing  ! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  relijjions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible- 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

ir  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife—  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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TECPOCRACY 


Whalever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction v/hich  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

—Encyclopedia  Americana 
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The  Ouarterif  Survey 


Jobless  at  Peak 

Unemployment  in  Canada  reach- 
ed a  postwar  high  this  spring, 
amounting  to  at  least  7.5  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  labor  force. 

Unplaced  applicants  with  the 
National  Employment  Service 
numbered  632,913  on  March  19, 
while  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  sampling  survey  for  the 
same  date  showed  401,000  out  of 
jobs  and  seeking  work. 

The  former  category  was  63,000 
higher  than  a  year  ago  and  the 
latter  figure  was  80,000  more  than 
last  year. 

Disturbing  Facts 

Leon  Keyserling,  former  head 
of  the  President's  economic  coun- 
cil, points  out  that,  with  U.S.  pro- 
duction approaching  the  high 
point  of  1953,  there  are  today  2,- 
000,000  more  Americans  out  of 
work  than  in  that  year.  He  com- 
pares the  present  to  the  period  in 
the  late  twenties  when  'produc- 
tion power  outran  consumption 
power'  and  unemployment  gra- 
dually increased  while  stocks 
rose. 

According   to   the   Wall   Street 
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Journal,  steel  production  in  the 
last  year  rose  by  11% — and  em- 
ployment in  the  industry  actually 
fell  by  more  than  40,000.  Even 
more  striking,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry is  turning  out  almost  half 
again  as  many  cars  as  in  1954, 
with  only  five  per  cent  more 
workers. 

In  other  words,  man-hours  per 
unit  of  production  are  decreasing 
and  this  ancient  technological 
trend  is  accelerating  enormously. 

End  of  the   Race  of  Man? 


Fitzpatrick  in  The   St.   Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Machines  vs.  Hen 

Due  to  automation,  two  men 
control  the  assembling  of  10  0  0 
radios  a  day  at  one  Chicago  plant, 
in  place  of  200  formerly  employed. 

According  to  Roger  W.  Bolz, 
editor  of  Automation  magazine, 
another  automatized  plant  turns 
out  90,000  electric  light  bulbs  an 
hour,  with  230  employees.  To 
reach  this  output  by  old-fashioned 
methods  would  require  75,000 
workers,  Bolz  reported. 

Canadian  Power 

A  new  study  made  by  the  feder- 
al department  of  northern  affairs 
and  national  resources  shows  Can- 
ada as  second  only  to  the  United 
States  in  the  actual  use  of  water 
power.  Apart  from  Norway,  a 
country  of  small  population,  Can- 
ada has  harnessed  more  water 
power  per  capita  than  any  other 
nation.  And  at  the  moment  it  is 
increasing  its  hydro-electric  out- 
put at  a  record  rate. 

By  the  first  of  this  year  the 
nation's  hydro  plants  could  deliv- 
er 16,684,131  horse  power,  1098 
horse  power  per  thousand  of  pop- 
ulation or  about  one  horse  power 
per  person.  Little  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  in  1900,  the  total 


hydro  installation  was  only  177,- 
323  horse  power.  During  last  year 
alone  a  record  addition  of  1,758,- 
450  horse  power  was  added  to  the 
former  supply. 

Grand  Falls  Project 

Recently  in  the  news  has  been 
the  plan  to  develop  the  vast 
hydro-electric  potential  of  Grand 
Falls,  on  the  mighty  Hamilton 
River,  in  Labrador,  which  is  one 
and  a  half  times  as  high  as  Nia- 
gara. 

Having  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,- 
000,000,000,  the  scheme  would  be 
the  largest  hydro  project  in  the 
world  and  would  have  the  world's 
longest  transmission  line  of  750 
miles. 

Technocracy  has  been  pointing 
out  the  possibilities  of  this  power 
site  for  many  years.  In  July,  1939, 
Continental  Headquarters  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  said: 

'Over  1,000,000  horsepower  is 
continually  running  to  waste  over 
this  one  fall  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  harness  it.  Two 
other  rivers  within  25  miles  leap 
over  the  same  fault  in  the  rocks. 
Power  from  these  sources  would 
be  available  in  Tennessee  or  Mis- 
sissippi.* 
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'Technocratic  Architecture' 

The  April  4  issue  of  the  New 
Republic  carried  an  interesting 
article  by  U.S.  architect  Robert 
Woods  Kennedy  on  'Architecture 
and  the  New  Package  Style.'  Ken- 
nedy introduces  his  subject  as  fol- 
lows : 

'Today,  some  20  years  after  the 
apparent  unlamented  demise  of 
Technocracy,  that  doctrine  is 
only  just  coming  into  its  own- 
in  our  architecture.  Architects,  in 
collaboration  with  numerous 
home  owners,  businesses  and  uni- 
versities (not  to  mention  the 
UN),  are  producing  numberless 
permanent  monuments  to  the 
theory.  Harvard  University's 
Graduate  Student  Dormitory,  Illi- 
nois Tech's  Campus,  Lever  Bro- 
thers New  York  headquarters, 
and  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology's  new  auditorium  are 


only  our  premiere  examples. 
Nearly  all  modern,  and,  oddly 
enough,  many  traditional  houses, 
also  exhibit  symptoms  of  the 
same  ideological  disease. 

'In  retrospect,  it  seems  inevit- 
able that  technocratic  doctrine 
should  have  swept  the  building 
business.  Science  and  engineer- 
ing pervade  every  aspect  of  our 
lives.  Their  prestige  is  supreme. 
In  such  an  age  —  so  the  theory 
goes  —  our  economic  resources, 
and  thus  our  entire  society,  should 
be  controlled  by  scientists  and 
engineers.  Architects  as  a  group 
are  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
charms  of  such  notions  .  .  .' 

The  rest  of  the  article  carries 
numerous  references  to  'techno- 
cratic architecture,'  a  loose  term 
that  is  just  as  erroneous  as  Ken- 
nedy's blithe  assumption  that 
Technocracy  is  dead. — ^The  Editor 


i^  LONDON. — Prof.  Frederick  Soddy,  one  of  Britain's  atomic  scientists,  said  here 
that  hydrogen  bomb  experimental  explosions  'are  getting  out  of  hand.'  The  blasts, 
he  said,  'are  fouling  the  air  with  radioactivity.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  it  is  harmless.' 
Soddy,  who  shared  in  basic  discoveries  of  atomic  science  and  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  chemistry  in  1921,  said  that  radioactive  gases  can,  and  may,  devastate  the 
natural  resources  of  the  countryside  and  the  mutation  of  genes  in  living  people  may 
be  affected  to  the  extent  of  jeopardizing  the  future  fertility  of  the  human  race. 

— Associated  Press 

i^    OTTAWA. — The  defence  department  has  developed  a  method  of  making  yarn 
that  will  produce  fabrics  five  to  10  times  as  strong  as  ordinary  material. 

The  new  metliod  of  twisting  fibres  into  yam  can  be  applied  to  any  material — 
wool,  cotton  or  synthetics.  — Canadian  Press 
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Technocracy  Is  Ho  Myth 


Wilton  Ivie,  of  Continental  Headquarters,  Technocracy  Inc.,  reviews 
the  book  'Each  Age  Is  a  Dream :  A  Study  in  Ideologies'  by  L.  H.  Gar- 
stin.  Published  by  Bouregy  &  Curl,  Inc.,  New  York,  the  154  -  page 
volume  was  printed  and  bound  in  Canada.  It  is  priced  at  $2.50. 


W  LTHOUGH  the  preparation 
■^^  of  the  material  for  this  book 
may  be  regarded  as  scholarly,  the 
substance  is,  in  itself,  of  mediocre 
significance.  The  author  is  suffi- 
ciently restrained  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  any  new  idea  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  his  getting  into 
trouble  with  his  bourgeois  con- 
temporaries. The  primary  reason 
that  we  undertake  this  review  is 
the  fact  that  Technocracy  is  chos- 
en as  one  of  the  major  examples 
of  'ideologies'  on  which  the  study 
is  based.  In  attempting  to  discuss 
Technocracy,  the  author  quickly 
gets  beyond  his  depth.  Conse- 
quently, one  of  our  purposes  is  to 
rectify  some  of  the  twistings  of 
the  subject,  made  to  force  it  into 
a  pre-f ormulated  mold  that  is 
supposed  to  be  basic  in  the  struc- 
ture and  physiology  of  all  ideo- 
logies, including  the  historical 
dimension.  The  most  satisfying 
feature  of  the  book  is  its  brevity. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  author 
other  than  what  is  contained  in 


the  blurb  on  the  book  cover. 
There  it  states  that  he  is  a  Vice- 
Principal  and  Instructor  in  His- 
tory and  German  in  the  Junior- 
Senior  High  School  in  Kimberley, 
British  Columbia.  He  was  born  in 
Ireland,  but  early  came  to  Can- 
ada, and  was  educated  in  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia.  He  is  active 
in  educational  associations  and 
has  written  some  articles  for  edu- 
cational journals.  Other  than  that, 
he  is  interested  in  writing  poetry 
and  is  a  member  of  the  local  Lions 
Club.  There  is  no  indication  that 
he  has  indulged  in  radical  think- 
ing; rather,  the  circumstantial 
evidence  points  to  the  contrary. 
We  are  not  informed  about  his 
religious  beliefs  or  his  politics,  if 
any.  Although  he  lives  in  a  com- 
munity where  there  is  an  active 
Section  of  Technocracy,  he  seems 
to  have  looked  elsewhere  for  his 
'information'  on  the  subject. 

A  fly-leaf  of  the  book  bears  a 
quotation  from  R.  M.  Maclver, 
quote:  'Every  society  is  held  to- 
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gether  by  a  myth-system,  a  com- 
plex of  dominating  thought-forms 
that  determines  and  sustains  all 
its  activities.  All  social  relations, 
the  very  texture  of  human  society, 
are  myth-bom  and  myth-sustain- 
ed. .  .  .'  One  soon  suspects  that 
the  author  has  adopted  a  myth- 
system  of  his  own  for  which  he  is 
attempting  to  build  up  a  logical 
case;  but  this  myth-system  is  not 
openly  revealed  until  the  last 
chapter.  The  sinew  of  his  rhetoric 
is  composed  of  philosophical  logic 
rather  than  scientific  exposition, 
with  the  result  that  his  thesis,  al- 
though seemingly  plausible  to  the 
reader,  is  no  stronger  than  the 
logic  which  sustains  it. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  uni- 
versal mold,  Garstin  begins  by 
stating  that  all  ideologies  have 
four  basic  elements:  (1)  A  philo- 
sophy of  history;  (2)  An  analysis 
of  man's  present  stage  in  relation 
to  that  philosophy;  (3)  A  projec- 
tion of  the  analysis  into  the  fu- 
ture; and  (4)  A  theory  of  action 
necessary  to  hasten  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  projection.  An  ideol- 
ogy provides  the  essentials  for  a 
complete  way  of  life,  including: 
economic  welfare;  an  explanation 
of  things;  and  status  for  the  indi- 
vidual.  Ideologies  are  character- 


ized by  certain  principles,  among 
them:  (a)  Intolerance  of  compet- 
ing ideologies;  (b)  Formulation 
of  ideological  propositions  in  ab- 
stract terms  which  are  subject  to 
wide  interpretation;  (c)  Custo- 
dianship of  the  ideology  in  an 
hierarchy  of  official  philosophers; 
and  (d)  InstitutionaHzation  in  an 
organization  which  seeks  an  ex- 
pansion of  membership  and  sup- 
porters. 

The  author  refers  to  'the  medie- 
val Church'  as  an  example  of  reli- 
gious ideology.  He  restricts  the 
history  and  perspective  of  the 
Church  to  the  Middle  Ages  and 
speaks  of  it  in  the  past  tense, 
neglecting  to  name  it  or  to  men- 
tion that  the  same  Church  still 
persists  without  significant 
change;  further,  he  describes  it 
in  the  kindliest  of  terms.  Whether 
this  attitude  is  derived  from  his 
having  been  born  in  Ireland  or  is 
a  studious  avoidance  of  entering 
into  religious  controversy  is  not 
clear.  (It  is  obvious  that  he  evades 
mention  of  modern  religious 
ideologies  except  in  the  vaguest  of 
terms.) 

In  friendly  language,  Garstin 
states  or  implies  the  following 
characteristics  of  the  Church, 
which   are  supposed   to  make   it 
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conform  to  his  concept  of  an 
ideology:  He  points  out  that  the 
medieval  Church  was  the  custo- 
dian of  medieval  Christianity  and 
that  it  'was'  completely  intoler- 
ant of  any  other  ideology  (omit- 
ting any  reference  to  the  sadistic 
features  of  this  intolerance).  In- 
sofar as  the  mass  membership  was 
concerned,  there  was  no  provision 
made  for  their  general  welfare; 
rather,  there  was  an  efficiently 
organized  and  severely  enforced 
system  of  'take.'  The  Church 
hierarchy  lived  well;  the  public 
lived  in  circumstances  of  utmost 
misery  and  poverty.  The  stated 
goal  of  the  Church  was  to  prepare 
its  members  for  Life  Eternal  in 
a  mythical  spook  world,  in  which 
the  poor  and  downtrodden  of  this 
life  were  to  receive  special  glory, 
status,  and  happiness — all  stated 
in  vague  and  abstract  terms,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  speci- 
fications. The  Church  used  every 
conceivable  means  to  expand  its 
membership  and  influence,  in- 
cluding ritualism,  propagation  of 
superstitious  fear,  propaganda, 
torture,  and  force  of  arms.  The 
goals  were  to  be  realized  some- 
where beyond  this  life,  and  there 
was  no  way  for  the  member  to 


check  on  the  validity  of  the  pay- 
off. 

The  second  example  presented 
is  the  ideology  of  communism. 
Garstin  explains  that  commun- 
ism fits  well  into  the  ideological 
pattern  which  he  has  postulated. 
Communism  is  based  on  a  histori- 
cal philosophy  of  a  class  struggle; 
and  the  'inevitable'  outcome  of 
this  struggle  is  the  triumph  of 
the  proletariat  over  the  bour- 
geoisie, mainly  through  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  bourgeois  class  as 
a  consequence  of  internal  con- 
flicts and  inadequacies.  In  a  com- 
munist society,  the  workers  will 
achieve  a  favored  status.  The  ob- 
jectives of  communism  are  sec- 
ular, dealing  with  the  affairs  of 
this  life.  Among  the  eventual 
achievements  promised  the  mem- 
bers are  economic  abundance  and 
the  end  of  degradation  for  the 
worker,  through  the  principle  of 
equality  for  all.  The  ideology  has 
become  institutionalized  in  the 
Communist  Party,  particularly  as 
it  applies  to  Russia.  The  Party  is 
intolerant  to  all  opposing  philoso- 
phies as  well  as  departures  from 
the  Party  Line.  As  is  usual  with 
human  organization,  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  certain  trap- 
pings, among  them  the  symbol  of 
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the  hammer  and  sickle,  the  clen- 
ched fist  salute,  party  songs,  and 
membership  cards.  Its  goals  are 
to  be  achieved  through  collective 
ownership  and  control,  with  the 
state  dominant  over  the  indivi- 
dual at  first,  but  with  a  progres- 
sive disintegration  of  the  state  as 
the  goals  of  communism  are  ap- 
proached. 

The  abstractions  of  commun- 
ism include  the  following  prop- 
ositions, according  to  Garstin:  In 
its  theory  of  values,  human  labor 
is  the  m.easurement  of  all  values; 
that  is,  goods  and  services  are  to 
be  valued  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  human  labor  involved 
in  their  production.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  communists,  labor  is 
being  exploited  by  a  wealthy 
ownership  class  for  private  pro- 
fit; hence,  the  proletariat  is  fully 
justified  in  taking  over  the  means 
of  production  by  revolutionary 
means  and  in  operating  it  for  the 
common  welfare  as  opposed  to 
private  gain.  In  speaking  of  com- 
munism, the  author  is  more  'ob- 
jective' than  when  speaking  of 
medieval  Christianity,  exhibiting 
less  personal  sympathy  for  it  and 
less  kindness  in  his  choice  of 
words. 

The  third  example  mentioned  is 


Technocracy.  Here,  the  author 
wallows  around  in  a  fog — unless 
one  would  go  so  far  as  to  accuse 
him  of  deliberate  misrepresenta- 
tion. First  of  all,  he  insists  that 
Technocracy  must  have  a  'progen- 
itor' and  in  seeking  such  a  pro- 
genitor he  comes  up  with  Thor- 
stein  Veblen's  'Theory  of  the 
Leisure  Class.'  He  is  generous  in 
the  'dropping'  of  Veblenian 
phrases,  evidently  to  assure  the 
leader  that  he  is  familiar  with  the 
works  of  this  'progenitor  of  the 
philosophy'  of  Technocracy.  This 
basing  of  Technocracy  on  the 
works  of  Thorstein  Veblen  serves 
two  obvious  purposes:  (1)  The 
writings  of  Veblen  are  more  com- 
prehensible to  the  philosophical 
mind  than,  say,  the  writings  of 
Willard  Gibbs.  (2)  It  is  necessary 
to  adopt  this  myth  in  order  to  fit 
Technocracy  into  the  author's 
preordained  pattern  of  ideologi- 
cal principles.  Garstin  regards 
Veblen  and  Stuart  Chase  as  the 
founding  philosophers  of  Technoc- 
racy and  Howard  Scott  as  its 
present  custodian.  But,  let  us  note 
here,  neither  Veblen  nor  Chase 
were  ever  members  of  Technoc- 
racy after  it  was  organized  under 
that  name.  Most  of  what  Veblen 
wTote,    including    his    'Theory    of 
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the  Leisure  Class,'  was  published 
before  he  had  contact  with  the 
idea  of  Technocracy  as  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  Technical 
Alliance.  He  died  before  Tech- 
nocracy was  formally  organized. 
For  a  while  Stuart  Chase  was 
associated  with  the  Technical  Al- 
liance, also,  during  which  time  he 
learned  to  analyze  the  economic 
problem  of  North  America.  But 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  he  has 
been  writing  for  other  interests 
and  is  doing  his  best  to  forget  that 
he  ever  had  been  'contaminated' 
with  Technocracy. 

In  his  discussion  of  Technoc- 
racy, Garstin  not  only  shows 
ignorance  of  the  substance  of  the 
idea  but  he  reveals  a  personal  an- 
tipathy toward  it.  This  is  the  first 
clear  hint  that  he  has  a  myth  of 
his  own  to  mouth  later  on,  and 
that  he  considers  Technocracy  to 
be  a  viable  and  threatening  'com- 
petitor.' 

Next,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  primitive  ideologies,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  force 
a  few  chosen  examples  into  the 
pattern  mold  of  the  author. 

The  Ideology  which  the  author 
reserves  for  the  wind  up,  and 
about  which  he  becomes  long- 
winded  and  enthusiastic  is  'Indi- 


vidual Industrialism,'  under 
which  he  synonymizes  Capitalism 
and  Free  Enterprise.  It  is  essen- 
tially equivalent  to  Business  En- 
terprise. Here,  we  begin  to  see 
where  his  sympathies  and  myth- 
culture  are  turning;  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  is  not  quite  satisfied 
with  Individual  Industrialism  in 
its  pure  form.  Garstin  traces  the 
beginnings  of  this  ideology  back 
to  the  period  of  the  Renaissance 
and  considers  its  rise  as  an  anti- 
dote for  the  stagnation  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Commerce  and  pri- 
vate profit  were  the  inspiring 
motivations.  The  hostility  of  com- 
peting ideologies  forced  it  to  form 
itself  into  a  cult.  According  to 
the  author's  analysis,  the  philos- 
ophy of  Individual  Industrialism 
is  concerned  mainly  with  the  pro- 
duction and  merchandizing  of  sal- 
able goods  and  services. 

In  the  view  of  its  promoters, 
the  custodianship  of  business  en- 
terprise should  lie  outside  of  the 
National  State;  however  the  lat- 
ter should  serve  as  its  protector 
but  observe  a  laissez  faire  atti- 
tude during  those  times  when  the 
System  is  not  threatened.  The 
greatest  internal  competition  is 
that  of  the  working  force;  so  In- 
dividual  Industrialism  has   con- 
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sistently  fought  against  any  or- 
ganization or  welfare  of  the  work- 
ers. Business  enterprise  has  con- 
sistently enlisted  the  support  of 
the  National  State  to  hold  Labor 
in  line.  The  immediate  ideological 
competitor  it  fears  most  is  collec- 
tive industrialism  or  Socialism; 
and,  against  this  threat,  business 
enterprise  again  enlists  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  government.  The 
success  it  has  had  in  manipulat- 
ing the  State  in  its  own  behalf  is 
well  illustrated  by  its  history  in 
the  United  States.  The  devices 
used  by  the  State  in  support  of 
business  enterprise  are  many, 
ranging  from  import  tariffs  to 
loyalty  oaths  for  workers.  Busi- 
ness enterprise  does  not  have  a 
symbol  of  its  owm,  but  waves  the 
National  Flag  as  its  symbol,  thus 
promoting  the  impression  that 
patriotism  and  business  enterprise 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Along 
with  this  goes  the  slogan,  'What 
is  good  for  business  is  good  for 
the  country.'  Among  its  chief 
prophets  were  Adam  Smith  and 
John  Stuart  Mill. 

Today,  Individual  Industrial- 
ism has  enveloped  Western  civil- 
ization and  tends  to  define  the 
good  life  in  terms  of  material  suc- 
cess.  Among  its  propaganda   de- 


vices are  such  false  -  fronts  as 
'Freedom  for  the  Individual,'  'De- 
mocracy,' 'Freedom  of  Opportun- 
ity.' 

After  inadvertently  revealing 
that  his  sympathies  are  closest  to 
Individual  Industrialism,  the 
author  proceeds  carefully  and 
with  documentation  to  show  that 
the  roots  of  this  ideology  were 
firmly  established  in  early  Christ- 
ianity and  even  penetrate  into 
earlier  Judaism.  He  points  out 
that  the  essential  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Individual  In- 
dustrialism is  the  emphasis  on  the 
worth  and  freedom  of  the  indivi- 
dual. He  uses  a  couple  of  brief 
quotes  from  American  politicians 
to  tie  it  in  with  modern  republi- 
can politics. 

To  prove  that  he  is  being  truly 
objective  in  his  study,  the  author 
brushes  over  communism  with 
the  same  broom  he  has  used  on 
business  enterprise  —  to  indicate 
that  it,  too,  has  roots  in  what  has 
gone  before  as  well  as  adaptations 
to  modem  developments.  Here  his 
interest  is  less  warm  and  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  quite 
hazy.  For  example,  he  treats  the 
'worship  of  industrialization'  in 
Russia  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the    communist   ideology.   Actu- 
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ally,  it  takes  a  long  stretch  of 
theorizing  to  reconcile  communist 
philosophy,  based  on  the  value  of 
human  labor,  with  machine  tech- 
nology, which  repudiates  human 
labor  as  a  social  value.  (Technoc- 
racy has  long  contended  that, 
should  Russia  continue  to  mech- 
anize its  operations,  the  day  will 
come  when  it  will  have  to  repu- 
diate its  communist  philosophy, 
for  the  two  are  irreconcilable.) 

An  attempt  is  made  to  show  how 
ideologies  are  influenced  by  and 
derive  elements  from  other  con- 
temporary ideologies  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.  The  author 
shows  that  Christianity  absorbed 
much  from  Judaism  and  that 
Mohammedanism  absorbed  much 
from  Christianity;  likewise,  that 
communism  has  been  greatly 
modified  by  extraneous  influen- 
ces, such  as  Individual  Industrial- 
ism. But  he  can  find  no  way  in 
which  Individual  Industrialism 
has  absorbed  anything  from  the 
ideologies  with  which  it  has  come 
in  contact;  rather,  he  finds  that 
it  can  exist  side  -  by  -  side  with 
Chinese  Confucianism,  Indian 
Hinduism,  and  European  Christ- 
ianity without  becoming  contam- 
inated by  them.  Individual  In- 
dustrialism penetrated  into  Asia 


and  other  places,  but  it  made  no 
compromise  with  the  prevailing 
ideologies  in  those  places.  Rather, 
it  insisted  on  total  acceptance  of 
itself  'as  is.' 

Garstin  mentions  that  business 
enterprise  has  passed  its  peak 
and,  now  that  it  is  on  the  wane, 
it  is  'threatened  by  ideologies  like 
communism  and  Technocracy.' 

All  ideologies  are  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  schisms.  A  schism 
is  defined  as  a  faction  that  ac- 
cepts one  or  more  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  parent  ideology 
but  rejects  certain  other  basic 
principles.  He  gives  a  number  of 
examples  from  the  history  of  reli- 
gious ideologies.  The  principal 
'heresy'  of  Individual  Industrial- 
ism is  that  of  modified  state  con- 
trol as  contrasted  with  laissez 
faire — that  is,  a  limited  welfare 
state. 

In  a  chapter  dealing  with  the 
social  position  of  non  -  dominant 
ideologies,  the  author  points  out 
that  the  good  things  of  life  are 
largely  controlled  by  the  leaders 
of  the  dominant  ideology  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  left  in  a  depressed  state.  The 
tendency  is  for  the  followers  of 
non-dominant  ideologies  to  repu- 
diate wealth,  the  wealthy,  and  the 
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power  of  wealth  and  to  glorify 
poverty,  work  and  the  oppressed 
masses.  In  this  way,  early  Christ- 
ianity gained  a  following.  Com- 
munism now  appeals  to  the  down- 
trodden in  a  similar  manner.  He 
tries  to  fit  Technocracy  into  this 
mold,  with  pitiful  success;  for, 
Technocracy  does  not  seek  to  in- 
vert values,  nor  to  glorify  work 
and  poverty  as  the  sub -domin- 
ant philosophical  ideologies  have 
done, 

Garstin  points  out  that  Christ- 
ianity, communism,  and  other 
philosophies,  when  they  do  rise 
to  a  position  of  dominance,  are 
incapable  of  instituting  the  ideals 
they  have  cherished  and  advocat- 
ed. Thus,  Christianity  has  never 
been  able  to  provide  a  'heaven  on 
earth,'  even  though  it  has  had 
complete  dominance  over  every 
phase  of  social  life  over  wide 
areas.  Communism,  when  it  rose 
to  dominance,  was  not  able  to  pro- 
duce a  classless  society  from  op- 
pressions by  the  State.  (As  Tech- 
nocracy has  often  stated,  philoso- 
phical ideologies  may  have  ideal- 
istic objectives,  but  they  lack  the 
technical  know-how  of  turning 
them  into  reahty.  The  only  social 
program  that  would  have  a  chance 
of  instituting  its  objectives  would 


be  one  based  on  science  and  tech- 
nology and,  thereby,  be  'in  com- 
plete intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we 
live.') 

In  discussing  the  reasons  why 
dominant  ideologies  decay  and 
give  way  to  newer  ideologies',  the 
author  presents  several  causative 
factors.  First,  the  institutions 
which  carry  the  ideologies  are 
not  able  to  pay  off  on  their  prom- 
ises, as  in  the  case  of  medieval 
Christianity.  Second,  they  tend 
to  become  crystalized  into  a  sta- 
tic form,  incapable  of  keeping  up 
with  changes  in  social  forces;  and, 
here  again,  he  refers  to  medieval 
Christianity  which  could  not  stand 
up  under  the  intellectual  appeal 
of  experimentation  introduced  by 
the  pioneers  of  science  on  o  n  e 
hand  and  the  profit  incentives  of 
an  expanding  commerce  on  the 
other  hand.  Thirdly,  the  ruling 
hierarchy  tends  to  take  the  short- 
term,  ephemeral  view,  assuming 
that  the  institutions  and  trappings 
of  the  ideology  as  well  as  security 
in  a  position  of  power  for  its  lead- 
ers are  of  paramount  importance. 
So,  as  the  dynamic  spirit  of  the 
ideology  fades  into  the  back- 
ground, the  mass  supporters  be- 
gin to   turn  elsewhere  for   their 
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inspirations.  Fourthly,  a  given 
group,  like  the  individual,  appears 
capable  of  presiding  over  only  one 
major  change  and,  once  success- 
ful, becomes  incapable  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  next  change. 

In  discussing  the  factors  relat- 
ing to  the  acceptance  of  religious 
versus  secular  ideologies,  the 
author  thinks  that  religious  ideol- 
ogies have  their  best  chance  where 
the  people  are  illiterate,  ignor- 
ant, and  fearful  of  the  unknown; 
where  control  over  the  physical 
environment  is  limited.  But,  as 
soon  as  the  people  become  liter- 
ate, acquire  an  understanding  of 
their  physical  environment  and 
develop  a  technique  for  controll- 
ing it,  and  start  thinking  of  pheno- 
mena in  terms  of  natural  laws, 
religious  ideologies  give  way  to 
secular  ideologies. 

Among  the  factors  which  in- 
fluence the  acceptance  of  one 
competing  ideology  over  another 
is  that  of  the  time  the  ideology 
has  been  in  existence,  according 
to  Garstin.  Thus,  socialism  alleg- 
edly has  an  advantage  over  Social 
Credit  and  Technocracy  since 
socialism  has  had  a  much  longer 
time  to  permeate  into  the  think- 
ing of  the  people.  Then,  he  goes 
into   a   detailed   analysis   of  the 


various  recent  political  experi- 
ments in  the  provinces  of  Canada, 
with  particular  reference  to  the 
factors  that  influenced  their  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection. 

We  are  shown  how  Individual 
IndustriaHsm  is  now  in  a  period 
of  transition,  veering  away  from 
a  strictly  laissez  faire  status  to- 
v/ard  more  and  more  governmen- 
tal control.  Production  and  trade 
are  steadily  coming  under  greater 
regulation  and  the  open  market  is 
fading  along  with  competition. 
Agriculture  and  industry  are 
doing  many  things  to  circumvent 
and  thwart  free  competition, 
among  them  the  cartelization  of 
production  and  markets.  Indivi- 
dual Industrialism,  wherein  the 
individual  owned  and  managed 
his  business  enterprise,  is  giving 
w  a  y  to  corporate  industrialism, 
wherein  the  owners  are  little 
more  than  stockholders  who  sit 
back  and  wait  for  the  dividends 
to  flow  and  the  enterprises  are 
operated  by  hired  managers. 

Labor  and  the  professions  are 
organizing  along  similar  lines. 
Labor  unions  are  evading  the 
principle  of  competitive  selling  of 
man-hours  on  the  open  market; 
rather,  they  are  organizing  to  de- 
mand set  wages.  The  professions 
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are  organizing  to  charge  set  fees. 
Further,  both  labor  and  the  pro- 
fessions are  organizing  to  achieve 
complete  control  over  the  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  groups,  to 
limit  the  number  of  members  and 
to  specify  the  kind  of  services  to 
be  rendered  as  well  as  the  prices 
charged  for  the  same. 

On  the  whole,  enterprise  is 
drifting  into  an  up-to-date  ver- 
sion of  the  medieval  guild  system. 

In  politics,  the  social  forces 
have  become  so  varied  and  com- 
plex that  few,  if  any,  individuals 
can  comprehend  what  is  going  on. 
Hence,  the  tendency  among  poli- 
ticians is  to  rely  more  and  more 
on  'leadership'  from  above  whe- 
ther in  the  form  of  individual 
Leaders  or  Party  Lines.  The  basic 
essential  of  representative  gov- 
ernment— a  well-informed  public 
— is  becoming  impotent.  This  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  sources  of  information — 
press,  radio,  cinema — are  domin- 
ated by  financial  giants  who  con- 
trol the  information  that  is  passed 
on  to  the  public,  hence  they  are 
biased  in  favor  of  one  dominant 
point  of  view. 

In  the  political  field,  economic 
pressure  groups —  labor,  business, 
professional,  agricultural,  cultural 
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(and  clerical)  —  are  influencing 
legislation  to  a  growing  extent. 
Also,  more  and  more  of  the  legis- 
lative functions  are  being  taken 
over  by  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Garstin  fears  that  the  trustees 
of  the  ideology  of  Individual  In- 
dustriahsm  are  suffering  from  the 
hardening  of  their  ideological 
arteries;  that,  in  their  resistance 
to  any  kind  of  change,  they  are 
hysterically  attacking  all  liberal 
and  progressive  modifications  of 
the  ideology  as  well  as  the  spread 
of  the  'genuinely  evil  force'  of 
collectivism.  In  this  connection, 
he  mentions  the  venomous  renun- 
ciations of  the  mild  changes  intro- 
duced by  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal. 

Now  that  he  has  pointed  out 
the  historical  trends  and  the  cur- 
rent weaknesses  of  Individual  In- 
dustrialism, the  author  is  ready  to 
present  his  own  schizmatic  'syn- 
thesis' for  the  future. 

The  social  control — the  ideolo- 
gical mythology  —  of  the  future, 
Garstin  concludes,  must  be  deeply 
involved  in  economic  planning; 
that  is,  there  shall  be  a  marriage 
of  business  and  political  interests. 
He  insists  that  the  outer  forms  of 
representative  government  should 
be  preserved — universal  suffrage, 
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the  ballot  box,  the  party  system — 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  be- 
guile the  people  into  thinking  that 
they  hold  a  check-rein  on  any 
possible  rise  of  despotism.  How- 
ever, he  believes  that  economic 
groupings  should  be  given  equal 
representation  in  governnjent 
along  with  geographical  group- 
ings. He  believes  that  there  will 
be  increased  State  control  over 
property,  particularly  property 
involved  in  large-scale  industrial 
operations;  but  that,  eventually, 
this  control  will  pass  into  semi- 
cooperatives  ('worker -controlled 
institutions'  he  calls  them)  inter- 
nally controlled  by  the  personnel 
in  them  but  responsible  socially 
to  the  national  legislature.  There 
must  be  an  inter-regnum  period 
of  strong  centralized  state  control 
of  politico  -  economic  matters  (a 
dictatorship?),  because  the  people 
are  not  yet  ready  for  democratic 
responsibility.  This  last  situation 
he  attributes  to  the  long  -term 
campaign  in  educational  and  in- 
formational circles  to  keep  the 
people  ignorant  and  misinformed 
about  what  is  going  on.  Eventu- 
ally, the  author  hopes,  enough 
people  will  become  sufficiently 
informed  to  administer  social  af- 
fairs on  a  more  truly  representa- 


tive basis.  (This  argument  sounds 
like  something  taken  out  of  the 
handbook  of  Soviet  Communism.) 

Although  the  author  states  that, 
for  the  future  society,  'the  em- 
phasis ...  on  materialism  will  be 
rejected,'  he  carefully  avoids  any 
overt  mention  of  a  religious  mo- 
ral order.  However,  earlier  in  the 
book,  he  has  carefully  delineated 
the  close  relationship  between 
'Individual  Industrialism'  and 
Christianity.  One  is  left  to  assume 
that  he  would  welcome  a  modi- 
fied medieval  Christianity  into 
his  synthesis  as  the  third  major 
element.  The  omission  of  direct 
mention  is  probably  intentional,  in 
order  to  avoid  religious  contro- 
versy under  circumstances  where 
no  one  Church  organization  is 
dominant.  He  maintains  that  the 
eventual  outcome  will  be  social 
stability  and  equilibrium  and  that 
this  will  derive  in  large  measure 
from  a  softening  of  the  harsher 
features  of  Individual  Industrial- 
ism in  favor  of  more  economic 
welfare  for  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

The  most  appropriate  name  we 
can  give  to  Garstin's  dream  for 
the  future  is  the  Myth  of  a  Ben- 
evolent Fascism.  It  has  all  t  h  e 
basic   elements  of  fascism — the 
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consolidation  of  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  ecclesiastical  forces  for 
the  stabilization  and  preservation 
of  a  status  quo.  The  full  realiza- 
tion of  this  'happy  state'  is  not 
foreseen  earlier  than  the  turn  of 
the  century  (probably  even  later) 
because  of  the  deep-seated  con- 
flicts and  tensions  that  now  exist 
in  the  world  between  the  ideolo- 
gies of  Private  Enterprise  and 
Collectivist  enterprise.  This  places 
the  'millenium'  far  enough  into 
the  future  that  the  author  can  dis- 
cuss with  confidence  the  abstrac- 
tions of  his  ideology  without  the 
feai'  of  being  embarrassed  by  his- 
torical adversity. 

The  book  is  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  one  who  has  special- 
ized in  a  study  of  political  and 
economic  philosophy  but  who 
obviously  has  neglected  scientific 
and  technical  fields  of  study.  Al- 
though the  author  makes  passing 
references  to  technology  and  in- 
dustrialism at  various  times,  he 
never  places  science  or  technology 
in  the  forefront  of  social  forces, 
always  relegating  them  to  back- 
ground positions.  He  appears  un- 
aware of  the  rapid  acceleration 
that  is  in  effect  with  respect  to 
the  movement  of  social  events.  He 
is  well-versed  in  the  use  of  words 


and  logic;  and  he  is  at  his  best 
when  analyzing  present-day  poli- 
tical and  economic  practices.  The 
greatest  weakness  of  his  discus- 
sion is  the  ignorance  of  scientific 
and  technological  matters  with 
which  he  enters  it.  He  also  dis- 
plays a  very  faulty  knowledge  of 
Technocracy  considering  the 
prominence  he  attempts  to  give  it. 

Among  the  overt  mis-statements 
about  Technocracy  is  this  one:  *A 
third  element  determining  the 
content  of  non-dominant  ideolo- 
gies is  the  emphasis  on  the  value 
of  work  .  .  .  Even  the  ideology  of 
Technocracy  scorns  those  whom 
it  considers  parasites  on  the  body 
economic  and  gives  the  engineer, 
technician  and  worker  the  sole 
right  to  existence.'  Technocracy 
has  never  praised  work  (human 
toil)  and  has  never  denied  the 
right  of  any  citizen  of  the  North 
American  Continent  to  existence 
and  economic  well-being. 

Much  of  Garstin's  misunder- 
standing of  Technocracy  (if  it  is 
merely  misunderstanding)  un- 
doubtedly stems  from  his  lack  of 
knowledge  and  appreciation  for 
the  technological  approach  to  so- 
cial problems.  Hence,  he  finds  it 
easier  to  turn  to  the  semi-philoso- 
phical writings  of  Thorstein  Veb- 
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len  for  the  'roots'  of  Technocracy 
than  to  the  energy  theories  and 
interpretations  of  Willard  Gibbs, 
where  the  real  roots  derived 
nourishment.  Likewise,  his  refer- 
ence to  Stuart  Chase  as  one  of 
the  major  custodians  of  the  Tech- 
nocracy ideology  evidently  fits 
his  philosophical  astigmatism  re- 
garding it — better  than  an  analysis 
of  the  works  of  the  Chief  Engin- 
eer of  the  Technical  Alliance, 
Howard  Scott,  under  whom  both 
Veblen  and  Chase  were  tempor- 
ary participants  in  the  social  stu- 
dies which  later  developed  into 
Technocracy. 

In  a  pre-technological  age,  so- 
cial ideologies  were  essentially 
equal  in  their  capabilities  of  pre- 
siding over  social  affairs,  whether 
clerical  or  secular  in  their  em- 
phasis. Since  there  was  a  general 
ignorance  of  nature  and  the  forces 
of  nature,  consequently  a  v  e  r  y 
limited  control  over  the  forces  of 
nature,  social  concepts  had  to  be 
founded  in  philosophy.  Philoso- 
phy may  be  defined  as  a  mythical 
interpretation  of  the  unknown. 
Since  philosophy  is  derived  from 
ignorance  and  guesswork,  there 
can  be  as  many  different  philoso- 
phies as  there  are  people  to  philo- 
sophize. Science  and  technolog3^ 


based  as  they  are  on  reality,  in- 
troduce a  technique  into  society 
that  is  alien  to  philosophy,  so 
that  it  is  a  misnomer  to  refer  to 
them  as  ideologies. 

Technocracy,  being  founded  on 
science  and  technology,  does  not 
philosophize,  either  in  the  econ- 
omic, governmental,  or  ethical 
fields.  It  analyzes  the  physical 
factors  operating  in  society  and 
projects  their  effects  into  the  next 
most  probable  social  state  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  (The 
effects  on  other  continents  would 
not  be  the  same,  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  the  physical  factors, 
although  they  might  be  somewhat 
parallel.)  Consequently,  Technoc- 
racy has  no  fixed  creed  of  how 
things  'ought  to  be'  or  how  they 
ought  to  be  arrived  at.  Thus, 
Technocracy  is  a  technological 
blue-print  for  the  social  mechan- 
ism of  the  Continent,  with  the 
ideological  elements  reduced  to 
to  a  minimum. 

The  fact  that  Technocracy  is 
supported  by  an  organization,  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  idea,  does  not  make  it  an 
ideology.  Neither  does  the  fact 
that  Technocracy  Inc.  operates 
along  the  lines  of  many  other 
organizations — that  is,  have  study 
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groups,  symbols,  dues,  slogans, 
regulation  dress,  etc.  —  indicate 
that  the  objectives  are  similar  in 
kind  or  degree  to  those  of  any 
other  organization.  It  is  quite 
probable  that,  should  a  group  of 
people  decide  to  organize  to  pro- 
mote the  myth  that  the  planet 
Venus  is  inhabited  by  man-shap- 
ed vegetables,  they  would  have 
similar  organizational  structure 
and  trappings  under  the  Price 
System. 

Technocracy  Inc.  differs  from 
most  other  organizations  in  that 
it  does  not  have  an  assumption 
of  power  theory.  It  does  not  seek 
to  take  over  the  society,  place  its 
personnel  in  positions  of  power, 
and  operate  the  area  according  to 
its  ideas.  In  this,  it  differs  from 
such  organizations  as  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  nudists,  the  vegetar- 
ians, the  single-taxers,  and  many 
others.  Technocracy  must  be 
based  upon,  and  be  an  extension 
of,  a  highly-developed  technologi- 
cal complex.  It  has  no  illusion 
about  being  able  to  rise  to  full 
bloom  from  the  ruins  of  chaos — 
like  an  orchid  on  a  dung  heap. 
If  North  America's  technology 
should  be  destroyed  (as  some 
anti  -  materialists    would    like) , 


Technocracy  would  be  given  a 
serious  if  not  fatal  set-back.  It 
could  'come  back'  only  with  a 
new  technological  build-up. 

Most  social  ideologies  promise 
a  future  of  stability  and  tranquil- 
lity, based  on  a  universal  geheral 
welfare.  Many  ideologies  have 
been  in  dominant  control  over 
wide  areas — Roman  Law,  Catholic 
clericalism,  Tory  republicanism, 
Private  Enterprise,  Communism — 
but  their  ideals  all  proved  to  be 
myths  when  it  came  time  to  trans- 
late them  into  reality.  The  recent 
economic  advances  recorded  un- 
der Private  Enterprise  and  So- 
viet Communism  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  respective  ideologies. 
They  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  application  of  technology  to 
social  problems.  Likewise,  Japan 
was  able  to  challenge  the  West- 
ern and  Eastern  worlds  combin- 
ed, not  because  of  its  Shinto  fas- 
cist ideology,  but,  because  of  its 
adoption  of  the  technological 
technique.  Japan  was  defeated, 
not  by  Democracy,  Communism, 
or  Private  Enterprise,  but,  by  a 
superior  technology. 

When  technological  growth 
passes  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment, it  necessarily  takes  com- 
mand of  the  social  situation,  and 
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all  philosophical  ideologies  are 
rendered  impotent.  It  is  now  ob- 
vious that  only  technology  pro- 
vides the  pattern  for  a  long-term 
social  structure  blessed  with  sta- 
bility and  equilibrium.  Thus, 
Technocracy  is  able  to  demon- 
strate in  irrefutable  terms  the 
capabilities  of  t  h  e  Technate  to 
provide  abundance,  freedom  from 


toil,  security,  and  enduring  social 
stability  and  equilibrium  to  the 
citizens  of  the  area  where  it  is 
applied.  On  the  other  hand,  tech- 
nology spells  the  doom  of  all 
philosophical  ideologies,  whether 
fascist,  communist,  socialist,  dem- 
ocratic, or  the  neo-fascism  of  L.H. 
Garstin.  —Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


"^  TORONTO. — 'An  unemployed  Toronto  laborer  sat  in  jail  recently  so  his  wife 
and  five  children  could  eat. 

Andrew  Boyle,  42,  pawned  everything  he  could  to  buy  his  family  food  which 
they  lived  on  for  two  weeks  in  an  old  car.  He  could  breathe  a  little  easier  when 
Scarborough  police  locked  him  up  here. 

The  idea  came  from  Reeve  Oliver  Crockford,  who  told  Boyle  his  wife  could 
draw  a  mother's  allowance  as  long  as  he  was  in  jail  on  a  vagrancy  charge. 

Crockford  also  blasted  the  city's  charity  organizations  after  the  jobless  laborer 
told  him  he  had  applied  at  15  welfare  organizations  without  success. 

Boyle's  family  lived  two  weeks  in  his  old  car  until  they  found  a  shack  in  the 
Highland  Creek  valley  without  a  door  or  windowpanes.  Nearby  residents  telephoned 
police  and  the  story  came  out. 

Boyle,  who  has  held  scores  of  jobs  in  his  life,  says  he'll  take  any  work  he  can 
find. 

'I  don't  want  charity,'  he  said.  'All  I  want  is  a  job  and  a  roof  over  my  head.' 

— British  United  Press 

-^  CLEVELAND.— CIO  president  Walter  Reuther  said  here  that  danger  signs  of 
a  new  great  depression  are  showing  in  the  American  economy. 

The  union  leader  said  that  just  as  in  the  years  leading  up  to  the  1929  depres- 
sion, production,  employment,  wages  and  farm  income  all  declined  between  1953  and 
1954,  yet  profits  have  increased  nearly  25  per  cent. 

'In  the  early  1920s,'  Reuther  said,  'the  economic  depression  was  bom  during  a 
period  when  the  people  who  had  too  little  got  less  and  less,  and  the  people  who  had 
too  much  got  more  and  more.   Now  the  same  thing  is  happening  again.' 

— Associated  Press 
i^  WASHINGTON. — A  Harvard  economist  says  the  United  States  may  be  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  boom-and-bust  cycle  that  could  end  in  a  1929-style  crash. 

John  K.  Galbraith  told  the  Senate  banking  committee  that  there  are  'formid- 
able safeguards'  against  another  such  crash.  But  he  spoke  of  'resemblances'  between 
conditions  in  the  late  1920s  and  today  that  'are  certainly  interesting  and  possibly 
disturbing.' 

Galbraith  saw  such  danger  signs  in  the  current  stock  boom  as  increased  credit 
buying,  an  influx  of  newcomers  into  the  market  and  a  growing  gap  between  the  Scde 
price  and  the  book  value  of  shares.  — Associated  Press 
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^Ae  NeuA  Ondult^icd  HeiAalutiOM. 


K  NEW  industrial  revolution  is  under  way  in  America.  Its  name 
*^    is  'automation.' 

Automation  is  a  new  word.  It  was  coined  by  engineers  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company.  It  means  something  more  than  mechanization,  more 
than  the  introduction  of  new  or  improved  machines. 

Railmen  have  been  experiencing  mechanization  in  nearly  every 
craft  for  many  years.  In  many  cases  it  has  meant  easier,  safer  work. 
But  look  what  it  has  done  to  jobs:  In  the  period  of  1921-25,  to  move  an 
average  of  372  billion  revenue  ton -miles  of  freight  per  year,  the 
nation's  Class  I  carriers  employed  an  average  of  1,128,000  people.  In 
1953,  to  move  606  billion  ton-miles  of  freight,  Class  I  carriers  required 
only  1,296,000  people.  Thirty  per  cent  fewer  workers  moved  60  per 
cent  more  freight. 

Now  a  start  has  been  made  on  this  further  new  technique  called 
automation.  One  example  on  the  rails  is  in  automatic  traffic  control. 
One  industry  after  another,  in  fact,  is  pushing  toward  automation.  And 
in  every  case  the  workers  are  vitally  affected. 
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The  essence  of  automation  is  this  :  Electronic  controls  run  the 
machines,  replacing  human  brains  and  hands.  In  the  first  industrial 
revolution,  beginning  in  the  18th  century,  machines  replaced  hand 
tools.  Mechanical  power  replaced  human  or  animal  power.  The  loco- 
motive and  the  gasoline  engine  took  over  from  the  horse-drawn  cart 
or  carriage.  But  always  a  human  mind  and  human  hands  ran  the 
machines. 

In  automation,  the  electronic  brain  takes  over.  It  runs  the  ma- 
chines. The  human  element  is  pushed  back  a  huge  step  further  — 
limited  to  a  handful  of  engineers  or  technicians  watching  a  panel  of 
electrical  indicators.  That's  why  automation  is  called  a  new  industrial 
revolution.    Here  are  some  examples  : 

A  Ford  engine  plant  near  Cleveland  uses  automation  to  control 
the  machining  of  engine  blocks  'without  the  touch  of  a  human  hand.' 
Forty-one  machinists — with  automation — do  the  former  work  of  117, 
and  in  one-third  less  time. 

Another  automation  setup  for  automobile  engines,  as  advertised 
by  its  manufacturer,  performs  555  different  operations  with  only  one 
man  at  the  controls.  Altogether,  in  1954  alone,  the  big  auto  companies 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  bringing  automation  to  their 
plants. 

Radios  are  assembled  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  day  in  I^aytheon  Manu- 
facturing Corporation's  Chicago  plant  witn  bn!y  two  ffien  at  the  con- 
trols, instead  of  200  formerly  needed. 

The  Army  has  built  a  completely  automatic''  T  N  T  factory  at 
Joliet,  111.  Manufacture  of  rifle  grenades,  in  another  plant,  is  perform- 
ed by  nine  robot  machines  operated  by  nine  men,  as  against  the  27 
skilled  machinists  formerly  required. 

Westinghouse  Electric  has  a  new  refrigerator  and  freezer  plant 
where  component  parts  travel  over  27  miles  of  conveyors,  through 
automatic  enamelling  and  assembling  devices — and  in  the  end  go  to 
an  automatic  crating  machine.  General  Electric  is  building  a  similar 
plant. 

A  company  making  steel  pipe,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  reports, 
has  a  'completely  automatic  operation,'  in  which  'steel  enters  a  roU- 
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ing  mill  in  the  form  of  billets,  is  converted  to  sheet  steel  of  specified 
thickness,  and  in  a  continuous  process  line  then  is  formed,  butt  weld- 
ed, cut  to  length  and  threaded  to  emerge  as  finished  pipe.' 

Automation  has  gone  particularly  far  in  the  telephone  industry. 
There,  the  number  of  telephones  handled  per  employee  has  nearly 
doubled  in  30  years.  And  now,  according  to  Fortune  magazine,  the 
phone  company  is  'ready  to  set  up  inter-region  and  even  coast-to-coast 
dialing,  with  automatic  accounting  and  billing  machines  replacing 
operators  on  tabulations.' 

Oil  refining  is  another  almost  completely  automatic  industry.  'A 
few  skilled  workers,'  as  Time  magazine  puts  it,  *sit  at  a  master-con- 
trol panel  and  guide  the  crude  oil  through  many  intricate  steps  to 
high-octane  gasoline  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  major  petroleum 
products.' 

In  the  aircraft  industry  also,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reports, 
'automation  is  playing  an  outstanding  role.'  One  big  firm  has  auto- 
matized the  cutting  of  plane  wing  panels,  eliminating  'literally  hun- 
dreds of  separate  tasks.'  The  whole  job  is  controlled  by  'an  electronic 
mechanism  that  resembles  a  telephone  system  and  enables  the  oper- 
ator to  "dial"  his  specifications.'  Another  example  is  'an  electronic, 
push-button  device  that  cuts,  stamps  and  measures  electric  wire  all 
at  once,  eliminating  five  time-consuming  manual  tasks.' 

Even  in  the  phonograph  record  industry  16  new  machines,  oper- 
ated by  four  dial-watching  men,  turn  out  five  times  as  many  records 
as  250  men  would  normally  produce.  Even  more  extraordinary,  the 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Company  claims  to  have  in  operation 
the  'world's  first  robot  coal  miner,'  turning  bituminous  coal  into  gases 
underground. 

In  'white  collar'  clerical  operations,  also,  automation  is  proceed- 
ing at  a  fast  pace.  One  firm  cuts  its  clerical  staff  a  third  by  employ- 
ing complicated  electronic  machines.  Another  cut  its  staff  39  per  cent, 
while  boosting  volume  of  work  handled. 

According  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  'automation  in 
the  field  of  retailing  has  developed  so  rapidly  that  it  has  become  a 
larger  factor  in  distribution  than  even  the  retail  trade  itself  gener- 
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ally  realizes.  Major  retailers  are  utilizing  electronic  computers  to 
reduce  costs  and  operate  more  efficiently. 

'These  computers,'  the  Journal  of  Commerce  continued,  'are  cur- 
rently finding  their  greatest  use  in  simplifying  procedures  of  stock 
control,  payroll,  billing,  inventory,  forecasting  and  general  account- 
ing.' In  one  case,  'where  it  once  took  60  tally  clerks  to  supply  week- 
old  statistics  on  sales,  now  10  operators  provide  daily  reports.'  The 
implications  are  obvious  for  all  workers  engaged  in  clerical  work. 

Union  leaders,  in  the  auto  industry  and  elsewhere,  are  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  effect  of  automation  in  throwing  people  out 
of  jobs.  An  anecdote  illustrates  the  point. 

An  auto  company  official  was  showing  Walter  Reuther,  Auto 
Workers'  chief,  through  the  firm's  new  automatic  factory.  Pointing  to 
the  long  line  of  electronically-controlled  machines,  the  official  asked 
Reuther:  'How  are  you  going  to  collect  union  dues  from  these  guys?' 
Retorted  Reuther:  'How  are  you  going  to  get  them  to  buy  your  cars?* 

— ^Machinists  Monthly  Journal 


^eclt4^ala(f,4f  2>aa^Hd  Sinall  ^an^n 

\X  rASHINGTON.  —  Mechanization  and  technology  have  changed 
^  *  agriculture  so  swiftly  in  recent  years  that  perhaps  a  third  of  the 
nation's  5,425,000  farms  are  not  needed  to  supply  domestic  and  export 
needs. 

Census  Bureau  reports  indicated  that  in  1950,  nearly  all  the  farm 
products  moving  to  market  were  produced  by  55  percent  of  the  farms. 
The  other  45  per  cent  produced  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  market 
supply.  In  the  latter  class  were  mostly  small  farms. 

The  production  advantage  of  the  larger  farms  is  even  greater  now 
than  five  years  ago.  The  extent  of  this  advantage  will  be  shown  by  a 
new  agricultural  census  being  taken  this  year. 

Science  and  research  have  moved  fast  since  the  war  and  both  are 
being  encouraged  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson.  Incidentally, 
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in  a  report  on  farm  technology,  issued  a  few  years  ago,  the  Depart- 
ment likened  it  to  the  magic  porridge  mill  in  an  old  story.  The  boy 
who  had  the  mill  couldn't  stop  it.  Soon  his  whole  village  was  choked 
with  gruel. 

Science  keeps  learning  more  about  soils.  Atomic  research  prom- 
ises to  open  vast  new  possibilities.  Engineers  perfect  more  labor-sav- 
ing machinery.  New  ways  to  preserve  foods  come  from  laboratories. 
Plant  innovations,  ways  to  control  insects  and  diseases,  more  knowl- 
edge of  breeding,  and  countless  other  developments  bring  higher  and 
higher  productivity. 

The  tractor,  the  truck,  the  harvesting  combine,  and  the  automo- 
bile have  eliminated  need  for  literally  millions  of  men  in  agriculture. 

What's  more,  no  end  is  in  sight.  In  a  late  research  bulletin,  the 
Agriculture  Department  said  'research  hasn't  run  its  course.' 

This  increased  efficiency  is  reflected  in  many  ways.  In  1900,  for 
example,  each  person  in  agriculture  produced,  on  the  average,  enough 
to  feed  and  clothe  6.95  persons.  By  1950  this  productivity  had  grown 
to  10.81.  By  1953,  it  had  climbed  to  17.86. 

Because  the  increase  in  efficiency  was  greater  than  the  growth  in 
the  population  and  in  export  markets,  it  has  forced  many  out  of  farm- 
ing. Farm  population  has  declined  a  third  in  20  years.  Likewise,  the 
number  of  farms  has  decreased,  although  the  total  farm  acreage  has 
gone  up.  There  were  6,814,000  farms  in  1935.  Today  there  are  5,425,000. 

This  squeezing  out  process  is  putting  land  into  fewer  hands.  In 
1940,  for  example,  farms  averaged  174  acres.  By  1950,  the  acreage  had 
climbed  to  215.  This  year's  farm  census  is  expected  to  show  an  even 
larger  average  size. 

Even  if  scientists  went  on  a  long  holiday,  further  sharp  increases 
m  efficiency  could  be  made  because  a  goodly  share  of  the  medium  and 
large  farms  have  not  yet  caught  up  with  latest  in  science. 

Take  corn,  the  major  raw  material  for  meat,  poultry  and  dairy 
products.  All  the  corn  now  needed  could  be  grown  on  perhaps  60 
million  acres  instead  of  the  present  80  millions  if  all  farmers  used  the 
modern  practices  of  the  Mid- Western  corn  belt.        — Associated  Press 
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T  OGGING  by  television,  lumber  production  by  radioactive  waves 
^^  and  control  of  tree  color  by  injections  are  all  part  of  the  future  in 
the  forest  industries,  states  E.  W.  Kenney,  research  and  education 
director  of  the  Internationa]  Woodworkers  of  America   (CIO-CCL). 

Timber  stands  now  inaccessible  in  rugged  terrain  common  to 
British  Columbia  and  other  West  Coast  areas,  will  be  felled  with  the 
help  of  a  hypodermic  needle  and  a  helicopter. 

Mr.  Kenney  made  his  report  on  the  possible  economic  future  in 
an  address  covering  'automation,'  a  term  denoting  growing  produc- 
tivity per  man-hour,  to  the  IWA  recent  convention. 

He  said  that  in  the  southern  United  States  a  timber  stand  is  being 
injected  with  chemicals  at  the  sapling  stage  so  that  when  a  tree  reaches 
maturity  it  will  be  any  of  many  colors. 

Som^  trees  cut  before  maturity  are  showing  the  experiment  as 
satisfactory.  If  the  experiment  is  wholly  successful  the  results  could 
mean  that  wood  can  be  cut  and  used  in  house  construction  without 
the  necessity  of  painting  for  color. 

Mr.  Kenney  foresees  cutting  of  lumber  in  mills  by  radioactive 
waves.  Saws  will  be  things  of  the  past.  The  waves  will  leave  an  abso- 
lutely smooth  cut  that  will  need  no  planing  and  will  leave  no  sawdust. 

Tree  vitamins  will  be  impregnated  at  the  sapling  stage  and  Doug- 
las fir  trees  will  grow  to  maturity  in  60  years  rather  than  100  years. 

Helicopters,  with  the  use  of  television,  will  be  employed  in  pre- 
viously inaccessible  terrain.   Loggers  will  be  fewer  in  number. 

A  radioactive  ingredient  will  be  injected  into  the  base  of  the  tree 
to  kill  the  roots  out  to  a  certain  level.  Then  a  machine  will  dig  around 
the  roots. 

The  helicopter,  equipped  with  television  and  other  instruments, 
will  hover  overhead,  drop  clamps  onto  the  tree  and  remove  it  to  a 
mill-factory. 

The  tree  roots  will  be  utilized  for  chemicals,  and  trimmings  of 
the  tree,  now  waste,  will  be  utilized  in  such  things  as  plastic  clothes. 
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*  WASHINGTON.— The  wonderful  world  of  the  atom  lies  dose  at  hand.  In  that 
world  .  .  . 

When  your  automobile,  frets  and  sputters,  you  will  have  the  motor  'X-rayed' 
instead  of  torn  down.  Pictures  of  its  insides,  taken  with  Cobalt  60,  will  locate  the 
trouble. 

Your  home,  of  course,  will  be  lighted  with  energy  taken  from  a  nuclear  reactor. 
And  you  will  ride  on  trains  and  ships  powered  by  the  atom. 

It  will  purify  sea  water  and  carry  that  water  across  mountains  to  the  desert. 

In  factories,  radioactive  bracelets  will  guard  the  worker  against  mangling  by 
dangerous  machines.  If  the  jaws  of  the  machine  come  too  close  to  his  hand,  radia- 
tion from  the  bracelets  agitates  a  geiger  counter.    It  instantly  stops  the  machine. 

Buck  Rogers  stuff  ? 

No,  indeed.  Some  of  these  things  already  are  here.  Others — many  others — are 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  — Associated  Press 

i^  NEW  YORK. — Seven  years  from  now  half  of  the  electronics  business  will  be 
devoted  to  devices  that  do  not  now  exist,  according  to  David  Samoff,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

Speaking  at  the  Bernard  M.  Baruch  school  of  business  at  City  College,  Mr.  Sar- 
noff  said  that  we  are  witnessing  'the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  which  we  call  automation' 
and  he  outlined  the  possibilities  of  automatic  factories  and  offices. 

He  predicted,  in  addition  to  widespread  automation,  tubeless  television,  great 
advances  against  disease  through  the  use  of  electron  and  television  microscopes, 
home-size  atomic  electrical  generators,  and  many  other  devices. 

— New  York  Herald-Tribune 


*  SASKATOON.— The  Canadian  power  industry  will  install  within  the  next  10 
years  as  much  power-producing  equipment  as  it  has  installed  in  its  entire  history, 
according  to  A.  W.  Howard  of  Calgary,  president  of  the  Canadian  Electrical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Addressing  the  convention  of  the  organization's  western  division  here,  Mr. 
Howard  said  that  approximately  18,000,000  horsepower  now  was  bringing  electrical 
service  to  more  than  4,000,000  Canadian  consumers.  This  rate  was  exceeded  only  by 
Norway.  — Canadian  Press 

ii^  TORONTO. — A  new  industrial  revolution  based  on  nuclear  power  has  just  be- 
gun, Robert  S.  Palmer  of  Denver,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Colorado  Mining 
Association,  said  in  an  address  to  the  Prospectors  and  Developers  Association. 

Uranium,  Palmer  told  the  prospector  delegates,  could  by  providing  the  raw 
material  for  the  enlarged  power  age,  open  up  a  new  era  for  mankind. 

— Canadian  Press 
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Many  of  these  advances  will  come  into  common  use  within  per- 
haps 10  years,  Mr.  Kenney  predicted. 

Foods,  automobiles,  homes,  clothes,  and  the  entire  mode  of  liv- 
ing will  undergo  a  tremendous  change  within  10  to  25  years,  Mr.  Ken- 
ney believes.  — Bill  Mavor  in  Victoria  Daily  Colonist 
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Through  The  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum   of  working  hours,    to   every  citizen  on   this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

AUTOMATIC  SORTING  TECH- 
niques  have  been  highly  developed  in 
many  areas  of  measurement — size,  weight, 
quantity,  shape  and  color.  Photoelectric 
sorting  machines  developed  by  the  Elec- 
tric Sorting  Machine  Co.  have  been  adap- 
ted to  food  processing;  to  inspection  of 
plating  on  small  parts,  textile  clippings 
and  anodized  aluminum  rivets;  to  scan- 
ning of  fr^e-f lowing  substances;  and  to 
separation  of  different  colored  sprues  and 
runners  remaining  from  molded  plastic 
products. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
has  beeen  developed  by  the  Industrial 
Controls  Corp.  of  Chattannoga,  Tenn., 
to  provide  automatic  tape  operation  of 
milling  machines,  lathes,  grinders,  drills 
and  other  machine  tools.  Tape  is  the 
control  medium  but  other  recording 
means,  such  as  punched  cards,  may  be 
designed  into  the  system  if  desirable. 

A    HORIZONTAL    DRILLING    MA- 

chine  manufactured  by  Zagar  Tool  Inc., 
Cleveland,  drills  and  countersinks  100 
holes  per  hour  in  a  rectangular  rod.  The 
machine  is  interlocked  electrically  for 
automatic  operation,  and  has  two  hy- 
draulic feed  units  and  two  gearless  drill 
heads. 


REDUCTION  IN  MANUAL  HANDL- 

ing,  high  labor  turnover  and  product 
damage  can  be  realized  by  automatic 
pallet  loading  and  unloading.  Materials 
handling  engineers  and  Chemical  Corp. 
and  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  have  found  this 
to  be  true  in  a  San  Bernardino  bottling 
plant  with  a  hydraulic  machine  which 
palletizes  or  depalletizes  up  to  1000  cases 
per  hour. 

AN  ELECTRONIC  EYE  COUNTS 
germs  or  dust  particles  in  the  air  at  the 
rate  of  100  per  second.  The  areosolos- 
cope,  developed  by  N.  E.  Alexander,  U.S. 
Army  Chemical  Corps  engineer,  can  also 
measure  particles  as  small  as  40-lmil- 
lionths  of  an  inch  long.  The  method  is 
said  to  be  1000  times  faster  than  the 
usual  microscopic  examination,  and  may 
prove  useful  in  air  pollution  studies  and 
in  industry. 

A  TELEPHONE  THAT  ALMOST 
hangs  itself  up  has  been  announced  by 
the  Automatic  Electric  Co.,  1033  West 
Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago.  The  firm 
claims  that  no  matter  how  carelessly  it 
is  hung  up,  the  handset  automatically 
slides  back  into  its  cradle. 

This,  says  Automatic  Electric,  could 
save  a  telephone  company  of  80,000 
telephones  up  to  $345  a  month  by  elim- 
inating off-hook  difficulties. 
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RESEARCH  SCIENTISTS  OF  SO- 
cony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.  Inc.  are  putting  a 
high-speed  electronic  computer  to  work 
figuring  out  how  to  set  the  valves  and 
fire  the  stills  in  an  oil  refinery  to  achieve 
peak  efficiency. 

Manufactured  by  ElectroData  Corp., 
the  unit  was  installed  at  Socony's  re- 
search and  development  laboratories  at 
Paulsboro,  N.J. 

WITHIN  A  MINUTE,  THIS  MA- 
chine,  still  under  development  at  Bell 
Labs,  goes  through  15  intricate  steps  in 
making  experimental  transistors.  It  takes 
a  hair-thin  bar  of  germanium  or  silicon, 
checks  it  for  electrical  characteristics.  If 
the  bar  is  O.K.,  the  machine  attaches 
wires,  connects  up  others.  Out  comes  a 
completed  transistor.  Finally,  the  ma- 
chine runs  it  through  a  series  of  electric 
tests. 
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ORIGINALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  MILI- 
tary  use,  an  automatic  bearing-tempera- 
ture monitoring  system  is  now  available 
for  industrial  use  from  Bogue  Electric 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Paterson,  N.J.  The 
system  continuously  monitors  bearing 
temperatures  and  actuates  alarms  when 
bearing  temperatures  rise  above  safe  lim- 
its. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  BOILER  CAPABLE 
of  producing  125  hp.  maximum  rating  is 
being  produced  by  Eclipse  Fuel  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Rockford,  111.  It  is  designed  for 
commercial  and  industrial  heating  and 
processing  applications  and  is  available 
with  automatic  controls  for  operating  re- 
quirements. 

AN  ICE  WARNING  CONTROL  DE- 
signed  to  sense  jet  engine  icing  and  auto- 
matically control  it  has  been  developed 
by  Cook  Electric  Co.,  Chicago.  The  elec- 
trically powered  system  can  be  modified 
to  serve  as  a  static  velocity  detector  to 
safeguard  radar  antennae  or  any  sensi- 
tive outdoor  installation  from  ice  forma- 
tion. 

IBM'S  NEW  CARDATYPE  Ac- 
counting machine  needs  just  one  oper- 
ator to  handle  a  master  electric  type- 
writer, three  'slave'  typewriters,  an  elec- 
tronic punchcard  reader,  a  computer,  and 
a  machine  that  makes  punch  cards  or 
tapes. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO-  WILL  DE- 

sign  and  make  the  new  automatic  traf- 
fic control  system  for  Chicago.  The  first 
units  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  in 
about  six  months. 
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ONLY  MANUAL  OPERATION  IN  AN 
automatic  grinder  manufactured  by 
Besly- Welles  Corp.,  Beloit,  Wisconsin, 
which  turns  out  1200  to  1400  oil  pump 
eccentric  rings  per  hour,  is  the  loading 
and  emptying  of  hoppers.  Rings  are  hop- 
per fed  into  a  continuously  rotating  feed 
wheel  which  carries  them  between  two 
abrasive  wheels. 

A  radially  mounted  arm  releases  a 
limit  switch  and  breaks  an  electrical  cir- 
cuit to  the  fixture  drive  motor  should  a 
part  fail  to  enter  the  feed  wheel  prop- 
erly, thus  ensuring  proper  loading.  The 
grinder  adapts  to  small  parts  such  as 
magnets,  snap  rings,  bearing  races,  chain 
saw-  parts,  ceramic  washers  and  insulat- 
ors. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  IS  SET- 
ting  up  an  atomic  power  products  divi- 
sion that  will  market  atomic  power 
equipment  for  commercial  use.  It  will 
design,  manufacture  and  sell  various 
types  of  low-power  reactors  and  related 
equipment. 

A  BROOM  THAT  USES  ELECTRO- 
static  action  to  attract  dirt  and  dust  has 
been  put  out  by  Damar  Products,  Inc., 
75  Damar  Building,  Newark,  N.J.  The 
dust  clings  to  the  broom,  doesn't  rise 
and  settle  on  furniture. 

AN  ELECTRIC  CHAINSAW  THAT 
weighs  just  7^  pounds  but  can  cut  down 
a  14-inch-diameter  tree,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Porter-Cable  Machine  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  The  firm  says  it  costs 
one-third  as  much  as  comparable  gas- 
driven  saws. 


THE   U.S.    ARMY   SIGNALS   CORPS 

says  that  new  transistors,  developed  by 
Transistor  Products  Inc.,  show  promise 
of  being  able  to  handle  enough  power  to 
replace  higher-power  vacuum  tubes. 
Under  test,  the  transistors  were  found  to 
be  able  to  substitute  for  the  dynamotors 
and  power  converters  that  the  Army 
uses  now. 

A  QUIET  TRANSISTOR,  SAID  TO 
make  less  electronic  noise  than  any  va- 
cuum-tube amplifier,  has  been  developed 
by  the  Millivan  Instrument  Corp.,  Sche- 
nectady. A  noise  level  of  three  micro- 
volts is  considered  good  for  a  vacuum 
tube;  the  new  transistor's  noise  level  is 
said  to  be  one-third  of  a  microvolt  or 
less. 

FULLY- AUTOMATIC    ELEVATORS 

that  require  neither  operator  nor  dis- 
patcher and  even  'think'  when  to  close 
the  door  will  be  installed  in  the  General 
Telephone  Company  of  California  office 
building  now^  under  construction  in  Santa 
Monica.  It  will  be  Southern  California's 
first  installation  of  the  new  'traffic  senti- 
nel' which  automatically  adjusts  door- 
closing  time  to  traffic  flow,  according  to 
Herbert  C.  Galitz,  Los  Angeles  manager 
of  the  Westinghouse  elevator  division. 

AN  ELECTRIC  THERMOMETER 
I  hat  gives  instant  temperature  readings 
at  the  push  of  a  button  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Victory  Engineering  Corp., 
Union,  N.J.  It  was  developed  for  opera- 
tions where  frequent  checks  must  be 
made:  refrigerator,  hot  houses,  freight 
cars. 
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TO  SAVE  TIME  AND  TRIM  COSTS 
in  electronic  manufacturing,  Radio  Corp. 
of  America  is  set  to  turn  out  a  new  line 
of  automated  production  equipment.  The 
punching  machine  shown  here  is  the 
forerunner.  It  is  instructed  by  a  glass- 
based  cloth  tape,  which  can  make  it 
punch  almost  any  pattern  of  holes  for 
doftipoheTits  in  electfbtiic  printed-circuit 
panels. 

MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  CO.  SAID 
rebehtly  that  it  had  developed  a  1^- 
inch-long  unit  that  uses  energy  from  the 
radio-active  element,  polonium.  It  can 
produce  as  much  power  as  an  ordinary 
dry  cell,  but  its  cost  is  still  too  high  for 
large-scale  manufacture. 

A  NEW  SINGLE  -  STATION  SHELL 
molding  machine  that  is  completely  auto- 
matic and  can  turn  out  40  shell  molds 
per  hour  has  been  announced  by  Mech- 
anical Handling  Systems,   Inc.,  Detroit. 
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IBM  IS  EXPERIMENTING  WITH 
an  all-transistor  calculating  machine.  It 
is  a  step  toward  eliminating  vacuum 
tubes  in  many  types  of  electronic  equip- 
ment. Chief  advantages:  The  transistor- 
calculator  needs  about  one-twentieth  the 
power,  takes  half  the  space  of  previous 
electronic  models.  IBM  says  it  is  almost 
ready  to  start  commercial  production. 

INTEGRATION    OF    WORKPIECE 

loading  arbors  and  special  tooling  on  the 
front  and  rear  slides  of  an  automatic 
lathe  cuts  nearly  20%  from  the  original 
guaranteed  time  per  part — a  bonus  of 
eight  parts  per  hour — in  the  machining 
of  diesel  engine  cylinder  heads. 

Manufactured  by  Gisholt  Machine  Co., 
loading  operations  on  the  hydraulic  auto- 
matic lathe  feature  addition  of  a  two- 
station  loading  device. 

A  NEW  AUTOMATED  GEAR  SPEED- 
er  inspection  unit  loads,  speeds  spur  and 
helical  gears  for, sound  test,  and  unloads 
them  onto  a  conveyor  line.  All  manual 
loading,  unloading  and  control  func- 
tions are  eliminated  by  the  unit  which 
is .  manufactured  by  National  Broach  & 
Machine  Co.,,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A   SELF-WINDING   WATCH   THAT 

corrects  its  own  errors  will  be  shown  in 
the  U.S.  by  Watchmakers  of  Switzer- 
land, 247  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  When 
setting  the  watch,  you  push  one  button 
on  the  watch's  rim.  In  exactly  24  hours 
— checked  by  radio  or  telephone  time 
signal — you  push  a  second  button.  The 
watch  figures  out  whether  it  is  fast  or 
slow,  adjusts  itself  to  compensate  for 
the  error. 
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A  DEVICE  THAT  PUMPS  LIQUID 
metals  has  been  announced  by  Gallery 
Chemical  Co.,  Caller>%  Pa.  It  has  no 
moving  parts,  uses  an  electric  current  to 
do  the  pumping.  Current  moving  through 
the  metal — in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  a  magnetic  field  that  surrounds  it — 
pushes  the  metal  forward. 

THREE  MILITARY  AIRPORTS  WILL 

use  Volscan,  the  electronic  air  -  traffic 
control  system  that  can  land  a  plane 
every  30  seconds.  The  Crosley  Division 
of  AVCO  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, will  build  the  units. 

DESIGNED  FOR  AUTOMATIC  SORT- 
ing  of  seed  peas  and  beans,  new  portable 
electric  colior  sorting  system  consists  of 
12  photoelectric  sorting  machines  mount- 
ed in  a  35-foot  trailer.  The  unit,  which 
has  its  own  power  supplies  and  other 
auxiliary  equipment,  is  a  product  of 
Electric  Sorting  Machine  Co. 

Mobile  unit  permits  photoelectric  sort- 
ing of  seeds  and  has  been  developed  in 
response  to  the  demand  for  mobile  equip- 
ment which,  by  following  harvesting 
operations  wherever  they  occur,  can  ap- 
ply photoelectric  sorting  procedures  to 
seed  products  directly  'in  the  field.'  The 
trailer,  in  which  sorting  machines  are 
housed,  is  manufactured  by  Trailmobile 
Co. 

ATOMIC  REACTORS  FOR  TWO  NEW 

submarines  will  be  designed  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  by  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
Contracts  for  planning  the  reactors  and 
control  equipment  amount  to  nearly  $12,- 
500,000. 


INSTALLATION  OF  AN  AUTOMATIC 

overhead  sand  handling  system  for  its 
bronze  foundry  has  just  been  completed 
by  Superior  Brass  Works  Inc.,  mechan- 
ized producer  of  bronze  castings  for  in- 
dustrial and  automotive  bushings. 

One  feature  of  installation  is  that  the 
mechanized  facilities  are  for  only  six 
molders.  Rule  of  thumb,  used  by  old-time 
foundrymen  in  the  past,  held  that  no 
foundry  could  have  overhead  mechaniza- 
tion for  less  than  ten  molders,  and  then 
only  at  a  prohibitive  cost.  The  company 
claims  that  lower  direct  and  indirect  la- 
bor costs,  less  machining  stock  required 
on  castings,  and  greater  productive  capa- 
city have  already  resulted. 

A  METHOD  TO  PREDICT  THE  RE- 
liability  of  electronic  equipment  before  it 
is  built  is  being  developed  by  Vitro  Cor- 
poration of  America.  Vitro  engineers  are  I 
using  Navy  records  to  study  the  connec-  I 
tion  between  rates  of  failure  and  types 
of  design.  . 

SHAVING  GEARS,  WHICH  HELP  IN-  f 
sure  quiet,  smooth  operation  in  automa- 
tic transmissions,  is  done  quickly  and 
automatically  at  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  Auto- 
matic Transmission  Divison  in  Cincin- 
nati. The  operator  simply  fills  automatic 
loaders  and  takes  away  finished  gears- 
One  man  easily  keeps  three  underpass 
gear  finishers,  made  by  Michigan  Tool 
Co.,  turning  out  600  planet  gears  per 
hour.  Gears  to  be  shaved  are  checked 
automatically  for  size  by  a  fixture  at  the 
entry  end  of  the  loader  and  then  move 
down  a  gravity  chute  for  the  shaving 
operation,  dropping  onto  a  conveyor 
when  finished. 
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North  Americans  Are  Trained 


Because  of  their  natural  comprehension  of  things  scientific,  North 
Americans  above  all  others  in  the  world  are  capable  of  understanding 
and  adopting  a  method  of  operation  in  accord  with  a  technical  type 
of  civilization.  That  is  why  Technocracy  will  come  first  here. 


TVyrOST  people   in  this  country 

■*■  *  understand  things  that  are 
mechanical.  Almost  everyone  can 
operate  an  automobile,  a  radio,  a 
television  set,  electrical  gadgets, 
power  mowers,  washing  machines, 
automatic  equipment  of  many 
kinds  and  a  multitude  of  other 
mechanical  equipment.  Many 
people  understand  the  general 
operation  of  most  of  our  techno- 
logical equipment.  They  can  dis- 
cuss it  intelligently  and  are  cap- 
able of  making  minor  repairs 
themselves  on  the  equipment  they 
use. 

This  native  ability  is  endemic 
to  the  people  living  in  North  Am- 
erica and  is  peculiar  to  this  Con- 
tinent. Every  youngster  is  sur- 
rounded from  birth  by  a  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  environment  in 
which  he  takes  part  every  day  of 
his  life;  in  his  literature,  his  comic 
books,  his  toys,  his  schooling,  his 
recreation.  Every  moment  of  his 
consciousness  is  spent  in  contact 
with  it.    It  is  part  of  his  life,  his 
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breathing,  his  eating,  his  health, 
his  play,  his  education. 

Technical  training  in  the  more 
specialized  fields  of  constructing, 
designing  and  repairing,  gener- 
ally, comes  easily  to  most  of  our 
people.  It  almost  appears  as 
though  they  were  born  into  these 
technical  fields  and  that  is  liter- 
ally just  what  happens. 

Because  of  this  natural  com- 
prehension of  things  scientific, 
North  Americans  above  all  others 
in  the  world  are  capable  of  under- 
standing and  adopting  a  method 
of  operation  in  accord  with  this 
type  of  civilization.  That  is  why 
Technocracy  is  something  that 
can  be  understood  by  the  people 
of  North  America  and  by  no  other 
peoples  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 
That  is  one  reason  it  will  come 
first  in  North  America.  Technoc- 
racy is  a  natural  evolution  in  this 
kind  of  civilization. 

We  trust  our  scientists  and  en- 
gineers, our  technical  and  mech- 
anical experts  with  a  faith  veri- 
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fied  by  long  experience.  We  give 
our  very  lives  into  their  hands 
without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
This  includes  even  those  who 
would  delude  us  into  suspecting 
all  scientists  and  technical  people 
of  bizarre  activities  not  quite  in 
accord  with  certain  superstitions 
and  philosophies  of  the  past. 

When  scientists  and  engineers 
tell  us  what  a  piece  of  equipment 
of  any  kind  will  do,  we  do  not 
question  them  for  long,  but  watch 
the  testing  with  the  secure  knowl- 
edge that  it  will  most  probably  do 
just  what  they  say  it  will.  We  are 
more  than  anxious  to  try  it  per- 
sonally even  though  its  failure 
may  mean  our  life.  In  the  vast 
and  overwhelming  majority  of 
cases,  our  trust  is  justified.  The 
Scientific  Method,  the  Scientist 
and  the  Engineer  are  already  in- 
eluctably  established  as  an  oper- 
ating part  of  our  environment  and 
a  partner  of  our  existence.  We 
cannot  get  along  without  them. 

Technocracy  is  nothing  more 
than  a  method  for  co-ordinating 
all  our  equipment  as  one  operat- 
ing unit  for  maximum  efficiency 
in  producing  and  transporting 
goods  and  services  and  delivering 
them  to  individuals.  It  is  the 
Scientists'  answer  to  the  growing 


confusion  of  technological  unem- 
ployment, automation  a  n  d  t  o  o 
many  products  which  can't  be 
sold.  It  is  the  way  in  which  pro- 
duction will  be  fully  consumed 
without  first  having  to  resort  to 
the  fallaciousness  of  monetary 
wealth.  It  is  not  economics,  but 
rather  engineering. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose 
this  planet  were  suddenly  just 
created.  First,  North  America  is 
made  and  equipped  with  all  the 
facilities  it  now  has.  Then,  people 
with  present  education  standards 
are  put  in  to  occupy  North  Am- 
erica. Those  with  the  technical 
training  who  know  how  to  oper- 
ate the  equipment  are  told  to 
operate  the  entire  mechanism  so 
that  everything  people  need  or 
use  is  transported  and  delivered 
to  them.  Just  produce  and  distri- 
bute to  every  citizen.  That's  all. 
No  further  complications,  except 
to  record  the  process.  In  exchange 
for  getting  all  they  need,  each 
citizen  is  willing  to  perform  his 
share  of  whatever  human  beings 
have  to  do  to  make  the  whole 
thing  operate.  This  would  only 
be  for  a  few  hours  per  day  and  a 
few  years  of  his  or  her  life.  If 
people  didn't  do  their  share,  they 
would  be  ostracized  by  their 
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friends  and  relatives,  by  Society, 
just  as  anyone  would  be  ostraciz- 
ed today  in  any  group  if  they 
didn't  do  their  share. 

If  we  could  start  like  that  there 
would  be  nothing  to  it.  However, 
to  change  from  the  money-grub- 
bing Price  System  society  we  still 
have  today,  to  one  of  such  simple 
operation,  the  problems  appear  to 
be  insurmountable.  How  are  you 
going  to  make  the  specially  pri- 
vileged give  up  what  they've  got. 
How  are  you  going  to  make  people 
do  these  things?  These  are  the 
endless  questions  we  are  asked. 
Actually  no  one  has  to  lose  any- 
thing but  rather  will  gain  instead 
with  such  an  operation.  No  per- 
son or  group,  least  of  all  the  Tech- 
nocrats, will  force  anything,  but 
the  circumstances  now  develop- 
ing will  do  the  forcing. 

Who  would  give  up  a  good  busi- 
ness when  he  is  making  money? 
Who  would  distribute  his  wealth 
to  the  less  fortunate?  Correct! 
No  one!  Why  should  he,  when  it 
is  not  necessary.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  wants  to  hold  onto  a 
business  that  can't  sell  its  goods? 
What's  the  use  of  having  some- 
thing no  one  else  has  if  everyone 
can  get  it?  What's  the  good  of 
money  or  wealth  if  you  can't  get 
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your  purchases  home  or  use  them? 
What's  the  good  of  a  modern  pal- 
ace if  you  can't  have  lights  or 
power,  water  and  food?  What's 
the  good  of  an  automobile  if  you 
can't  get  gas? 

What  circumstances  could  pos- 
sibly exist  where  these  things 
could  happen?  They  could  exist 
quite  easily  by  having  too  much 
of  everything  and  too  little  money 
to  buy. 

In  1954,  Technologists,  Scien- 
tists and  Engineers  installed  and 
operated  a  new  kind  of  equip- 
ment which  runs  without  men. 
For  many  years  they  have  been 
steadily  designing  and  building 
better  and  faster  machines.  These 
machines  steadily  displaced  men 
but  because  our  countries  were 
still  growing,  more  machines 
were  needed  and  therefore  more 
men  to  operate  them.  We  grew  as 
fast  as  men  were  displaced. 

Now,  however,  it  looks  as  though 
workmen  are  going  to  be  totally 
displaced,  not  reduced  in  num- 
bers, and  we  will  find  that  we  just 
can't  grow  that  fast. 

According  to  a  recent  news- 
paper dispatch  from  Washington, 
'Factories  in  the  United  States 
during  1954  turned  out  the  same 
amount  of  goods  as  in  the  previ- 
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ous  year,  but  they  did  it  with 
850,000  fewer  workers.' 

Thus  for  the  first  time  the  dis- 
placement in  one  year,  with  auto- 
mation just  beginning,  was  so  ra- 
pid that  in  spite  of  a  good  year 
for  business,  an  abundance  of  in- 
vestment funds  and  credit,  ex- 
pansion was  insufficient  to  ab- 
sorb this  displacement.  Indeed  we 
have  difficulty  selling  the  pro- 
ducts we  produce  with  a  single 
shift,  40-hour  week,  and  in  some 
cases  less. 

Should  the  rate  of  automating 
continue  or  increase  through  1955 
and  1956,  the  displacement  will 
very  seriously  affect  our  purchas- 
ing power. 

We  should  also  note  here  that 
the  ability  of  these  automation 
plants  to  produce  goods  is  in- 
creased since  their  rate  of  output 
is  much  higher.  A  slight  increase 
in  the  time  they  are  operated  will 
produce  any  increase  in  goods 
that  is  required  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  employees 
or  wages. 

It  does  not  take  much  arithme- 
tic to  add  up  the  result  of  these 
trends.  Rapid  displacement  with 
increasing  capacity.  We  simply  do 
not  have  the  markets  available  to 
create  enough  demand  for  more 


goods.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
removing  millions  from  the  buy- 
ers' ranks,  reducing  them  from 
full  wage  earners  of  $2500.00  or 
$3500.00  down  to  unemployment 
or  relief  recipients  of  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  These 
people  can  buy  only  a  reduced 
amount  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  cannot  buy  other  things  even 
with  a  substantial  price  reduc- 
tion. 

With  increasing  production  cap- 
acity, a  market  which  is  shrink- 
ing in  excess  of  direct  proportion 
to  the  displacement,  the  headache 
increases  all  through  the  econ- 
omiy.  Think  of  it  for  a  moment. 
More  goods  but  less  buyers.  Where 
can  it  possibly  end?  Business 
must  tune  itself  to  the  market.  If 
there  is  not  any  market,  business 
shuts  down. 

Eventually  an  actual  situation 
will  exist  where  the  country  has 
a  flood  of  all  kinds  of  goods  and 
all  kinds  of  people  who  do  not 
consume,  because  they  are  no 
longer  required  as  wage-earners. 
Business  will  not  continue  long  to 
make  a  profit  under  such  condi- 
tions. Not  only  would  they  fail  to 
sell  enough  of  their  products,  but 
many  already  sold  would  have  to 
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be  reclaimed  for  non-payment  of 
installments. 

To  exaggerate  the  case  for  clar- 
ity. When  a  factory  automates  and 
produces  the  same  with  five 
people  where  they  formerly  need- 
ed 5000,  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
really  doesn't  matter. 

Reducing  the  hours  to  one  per 
day  at  the  same  daily  rate  would 
not  help  a  bit.  Neither  would  cut- 
ting the  price.  The  pet  theories  of 
all  the  ismists  of  the  world  would 
not  help  a  situation  like  that.  They 
might  have  some  validity  where 
gradual  reduction  takes  place. 
That  is  actually  what  has  happen- 
ed over  the  past  30  years;  the  ad- 
option in  actual  operation  of 
higher  wages  for  fewer  hours. 
When  displacement  reaches  the 
proportions  which  automation 
suddenly  brings,  there  is  no  time 
for  adjustment  even  if  there  was 
a  potential  adjustment  which 
would  be  practical. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  when 
people  don't  consume,  business 
doesn't  sell  and  shuts  down.  Gov- 
ernments don't  collect  as  much 
and  cannot  spend  enough  to  do 
anything  but  cause  more  automa- 
tion for  reducing  costs  further, 
aggravating  the  situation.  This  is 
the  vicious  cycle  into  which  we 


now  find  ourselves  plunging  with 
increasing  rapidity.  It  will  be- 
come even  more  obvious  shortly. 

People  insist  on  living !  They 
cannot  live  if  they  cannot  con- 
sume. A  solution  must  be  found 
and  quickly.  The  best  comment 
offered  by  the  'top'  brains  of  the 
century  in  the  non-technical  field, 
the  members  of  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  states  unequi- 
vocally: 'The  economy  can  pros- 
per only  when  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  grows  in  approximate 
proportion  to  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce.' There  is  no  thought  given 
as  yet,  outside  of  Technocracy,  to- 
ward facing  the  problem  where 
purchasing  power  is  unable  to 
grow  but  instead  declines.  Tech- 
nocrats have  been  predicting  this 
situation  for  35  years.  You  be- 
lieve Scientists  and  Engineers 
most  of  the  time.  You've  got  to 
believe  them  now.  The  evidence 
is  overwhelming  that  Technocracy 
has  been  correct  in  telling  you 
what  machines  would  eventually 
do  to  our  society  and  the  Price 
System.  The  time  is  arriving.  You 
cannot  create  jobs  and  at  the  same 
time  destroy  them. 

We  will  soon  be  unable  to  oper- 
ate by  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  paying  a  wage  for  time  work- 
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ed.  A  completely  different  me- 
thod of  distributing  goods  must 
be  adopted  quickly  to  prevent 
complete  shutdown  and  conse- 
quent anarchy. 

North  Americans  can  under- 
stand the  technical  reasons  for 
this  situation.  They  are  quite  cap- 
able of  understanding  that  where 
the  situation  as  described  above 
exists,  you  simply  cannot  operate 
any  longer  under  a  Price  System. 
They  can  understand  that  you 
must  distribute  goods  somehow  to 
all  North  Americans  or  the  equip- 
ment they  know  so  well  will  be 
silent  and  people  will  not  be  noisy 
for  long.  They  can  understand 
that  we  must  keep  operating,  by 
using  the  goods,  transporting 
them  directly  to  people  and  ac- 
count for  them  scientifically. 

They  can  understand  that  En- 
gineers and  Scientists  know  how 
to  make  equipment  which  will 
keep  an  automatic  record  of  every- 
thing distributed  or  produced  all 
the  time.  They  can  understand 
and  visualize  with  their  mechani- 
cally trained  minds  that  such  a 
record  would  balance  production 
with  consumption  100%  of  the 
time.  They  can  understand  that 
this  must  be  done,  and  done 
quickly.    Technocracy    must    be 


adopted  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure to  preserve  our  civilization. 
They  can  understand  that  Tech- 
nocracy is  a  method,  not  a  group 
of  people.  So  far  it  is  the  only 
method  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  will  be  installed 
only  because  it  is  needed,  not  be- 
cause we  like  it.  That  is  inciden- 
tal. 

The  Engineers  predict  it  can 
be  done  and  North  Americans  be- 
lieve the  Engineers.  The  method 
is  employed  throughout  all  indus- 
try and  we  know  it  works.  They 
don't  call  it  a  Technocracy,  but 
that  is  what  it  is  just  the  same. 
The  politician,  the  business  man, 
the  preacher,  and  all  the  rest  be- 
lieve the  Scientist  because  they 
too  live  in  the  same  environment. 
They  would  like  to  keep  their 
special  privileges,  as  who  wouldn't, 
but  they  have  to  consume  too.  If 
no  one  else  consumes  because  of 
the  Great  Silence,  neither  do  they, 
no  matter  how  much  money  or 
prestige  they  have,  no  matter 
what  the  price  is. 

Technocracy  is  designed  to 
synchronize  modern  production 
and  distribution.  That's  the  way 
it  is.  We  have  no  'attitudes'  as  an 
organization.  We  are  not  going  to 
install  it.  All  we  will  ever  do  is 
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just  tell  you  and  advise  as  a  con- 
sultant when  needed.  Nothing 
else.  We  will  state  the  facts  as  the 
situtation  develops.  We  are  not 
for  or  against  anything,  but  we 
would  like  to  go  living  too.  We 
are  betting  on  the  understanding 
of  the  North  American,  rega'^d- 
less  of  the  position  he  now  holds. 

All  people  object  to  any  change 
when  they  are  comfortable.  When 
they  are  not  comfortable,  they 
demand  change.  If  they  under- 
stand what  is  wrong,  they  know 
what  they  want  and  what  to  ask 
for  or  demand. 

If  they  do  not  understand  what 
is  wrong,  they  don't  know  what 
to  do  to  correct  the  wrong,  and 
get  hysterical  and  anarchic  in 
every  direction.  That  would  be 
fatal. 

People  have  opposed  Technocracy 
because  they  thought  it  was  try- 
ing to  force  a  change  on  them. 
They  have  not  yet  grasped  the 
peculiar  character  of  what  Tech- 
nocracy is.  They  do  not  yet  under- 
stand that  Technocracy  is  a  de- 
sign of  operation  not  a  social  phil- 
osophy. As  such  it  is  like  a  blue- 
print for  a  building,  a  structure 
that  has  to  be  built.  It  is  a  plan 
for  operating  a  Continent's  physi- 
cal equipment,  its  automation  and 
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Abundance.  It  is  something  to  ex- 
amine closely  so  that  it  can  be 
understood. 

With  the  background  North 
Americans  possess,  they  alone  will 
demand  because  they  understand 
what  is  wrong.  In  Shutdown,  no 
one  is  any  better  or  worse  than 
his  brother.  The  circumstance 
will  arrive  to  make  us  all  naked 
and  equal  before  our  various 
Makers.  It  is  then  that  we  must 
know  what  to  do.  We  all  die  to- 
gether or  we  all  learn  to  live  to- 
gether again  in  Abundance,  Se- 
urity  and  Peace. 

Technocracy  stands  unique  in 
history,  a  group  of  North  Ameri- 
cans, pleading  to  be  heard,  plead- 
ing to  be  done  out  of  a  job.  Our 
job  is  to  inform  North  Americans 
so  that  they  will  understand  what 
must  be  done.  Nothing  else.  When 
the  plan  is  adopted,  the  job  of  the 
Technocrats  is  finished.  They  will 
all  take  their  places  in  society 
according  to  their  ability  just  as 
our  present  opponents  will  do. 

Technocrats  did  not  create  this 
situation.  They  merely  recogniz- 
ed it  ahead  of  everyone  else,  and 
are  willing  to  interpret  it  to  any 
North  American  anytime,  any 
place,  anywhere.     —Ron  Morgan 
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A  Technocratic  writer  looks  at  the  Price  System  booklet,  'The  Future 
of  America,'  which  is  either  naive  or  attempting  to  sustain  the  confi- 
dence of  North  Americans  in  their  crumbling  society  and  to  augment 
their  apathy  toward  making  any  changes  in  our  social  order. 


^^NE  of  the  most  pernicious 
^^  pieces  of  propaganda,  which 
is  being  widely  advertised,  is  the 
booklet,  'The  Future  of  America,' 
published  by  the  Advertising 
Council,  Inc.  The  booklet  is  ad- 
vertised on  the  radio  and  on  car 
cards  as  follows : 

'Great  changes  are  taking  place 
in  America — changes  that  affect 
your  job,  your  home,  your  future! 
Every  American  should  know  the 
facts  in  this  free  booklet. 

'The  better  you  know  America, 
the  better  the  future  looks.' 

The  booklet  itself  starts  out 
with  these  words : 

'Look  into  America's  future,  and 
you  can  see  your  own. 

'Look  into  America's  future,  and 
you  can  set  your  hopes  high. 

'This  dynamic  country  of  yours 
has  been  in  a  period  of  tremen- 
dous growth.  This  has  meant 
more  jobs,  more  money,  more  sec- 
urity, more  homes  and  more  op- 
portunities for  everyone. 

'As  you  look  into  the  future,  all 
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that  can  be  seen  is  promise  of 
even  greater  growth  for  your 
country,  and  for  you.  This  is  the 
big  promise,  and  the  arithmetic 
that  proves  it  is  simple,  dramatic, 
and  as  sure  as  two  and  two  make 
four.' 

The  writers  of  this  propaganda 
are  either  extremely  naive  or  are 
insidiously  attempting  to  sustain, 
for  a  while  longer,  the  confidence 
of  our  citizens  in  our  crumbling 
Price  System  and  to  augment 
their  apathy  toward  making  any 
changes  in  our  social  order. 

True,  this  country  has  been  in 
a  period  of  tremendous  growth 
and  great  prosperity;  however, 
the  prosperity  was  not  caused  by 
growth  in  population.  It  was  caus- 
ed basically  by  war.  Technocracy 
states  that  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, in  this  age  of  technological 
production,  we  cannot  have  pros- 
perity and  peace. 

During  World  Wars  I  and  II, 
and  during  the  Korean  War,  a 
large  number  of  our  factories 
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were  converted  to  the  production 
of  war  supplies  and  armaments, 
of  which  they  produced  an  abun- 
dance, with  enough  additional 
productive  capacity  to  supply  the 
required  amount  of  civilian  goods 
and  services.  Now,  though  we 
continue  to  make  some  materials 
of  war  for  'defense,'  the  volume 
of  civilian  goods  is  so  great  that 
we  are  being  swamped  with  them. 

Our  Price  System,  being  geared 
to  scarcity,  is  not  set  up  to  distri- 
bute an  abundance;  therefore,  in 
order  to  produce  an  artificial 
scarcity,  the  government  resorts 
to  curtailment  of  production,  to 
shipping  so  -  called  surpluses 
abroad,  to  storing  goods  to  'sup- 
port the  price,'  and  to  the  deliber- 
ate destruction  of  some  products. 

Increase  in  population  today 
means  further  increase  in  the 
number  of  unemployed,  under  the 
Price  System.  This  statement  is 
'as  sure  as  two  and  two  make 
four.' 

Facts  prove  it. 

The  crude  machinery  in  use 
prior  to  the  development  of  the 
steam  engine  had  a  time  rate  of 
doing  work  which  was  extremely 
slow  in  comparison  with  the  high- 
speed, automatic  productive  equip- 
ment which  we  have  today.  There 


was  a  great  deal  of  friction  in 
those  old  machines,  they  broke 
down  frequently,  and  sometimes 
it  took  a  long  time  to  repair  them, 
but  by  far  the  greatest  factor  in 
their  slowness  was  their  depen- 
dence upon  muscular  power, 
either  human  or  animal,  for  their 
motive  power,  with  the  exception 
of  windmills  and  waterwheels, 
which  were  also  very  slow. 

For  the  purpose  of  pumping 
water  out  of  the  coal  mines  in 
England,  at  one  time,  as  many  as 
100  horses  were  used,  working  on 
treadmills.  The  upkeep  of  the 
horses  was  so  great  that  this  was 
not  practicable.  About  this  time 
the  steam  engine  was  developed, 
and  the  first  actual  work  which 
it  performed  was  that  of  pumping 
the  water  out  of  the  coal  mines. 

The  steam  engine  brought  about 
a  revolutionary  change  in  me- 
thods of  producing  salable  goods. 
From  the  time  of  its  development 
until  the  present,  more  and  more 
extraneous  energy  (energy  other 
than  that  from  the  conversion  of 
food  into  energy)  has  been  used 
for  more  and  more  purposes. 

Fewer  and  fewer  men  are  re- 
quired to  operate  the  new  ma- 
chines and  equipment.  This  trend 
has   accelerated   tremendously. 
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For  instance,  from  1919  to  1943, 
the  production  per  man-hour  in- 
creased 100  per  cent ! 

In  1940,  in  the  Hell  Gate  Sta- 
tion, New  York  City,  there  were 
five  steam  turbines,  each  having 
a  power  of  160,000  kw.  When 
these  five  engines  were  running 
at  full  capacity,  the  work  per- 
formed was  equal  to  that  of  32,- 
000,000  men  working  at  hard  la- 
bor eight  hours  a  day  each. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  I 
we  have  increased  production  by 
decreasing  man  power  and  using 
technology  instead,  which  is  much 
faster  and  cheaper  and  more  ac- 
curate than  human  workers.  Hu- 
man beings  have  become  obsolete 
for  the  performance  of  routine 
work  for  they  are  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  increased  speed  of 
production. 

The  increase  in  technological 
production  far  exceeds  the  in- 
crease in  population.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  during 
1953  Canada's  gross  national  pro- 
duction reached  a  record  height 
of  $244,300,000,000.  James  Stewart, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  made  the  following 
statement:  'In  constant  dollars, 
the  increase  in  productive  capa- 
city as  reflected  in  gross  national 


productive  figures  shows  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  100  per  cent, 
as  contrasted  with  the  30  per  cent 
increase  in  population.' 

Here  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  technology  has  made  it 
possible  to  produce  such  an  abun- 
dance of  goods  and  services  that 
the  Price  System  has  become  a 
bottleneck  to  distribution.  The 
larger  part  of  our  purchasing 
power  comes  from  wages,  and  as 
wages  diminish  through  techno- 
logical displacement,  purchasing 
power  diminishes,  and  less  goods 
and  services  are  distributed.  This 
trend  accelerates  as  the  various 
business  enterprises  compete  with 
one  another  in  a  mad  rush  to  in- 
stall more  labor  -  saving  machin- 
ery than  their  competitors  have. 

The  foregoing  are  the  facts  that 
prove  that,  as  stated  previously, 
further  growth  in  population 
means  further  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed. 

The  booklet  continues  as  fol- 
lows : 

'Since  you  opened  this  booklet, 
a  baby  has  been  born.  By  this 
time  tomorrow,  your  country  will 
have  11,000  new  Americans.  By 
next  month,  a  city  the  size  of 
Syracuse  will  have  been  added  to 
the  strength  of  your  nation. 
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'This  is  the  secret!  The  ahnost 
unbeHevable  growth  that  can 
strengthen  everybody's  job, bright- 
en everybody's  opportunity,  and 
assure  everybody's  future  .  .  . 
11,000  crying  needs  a  day  .  .  . 
that  ought  to  make  everybody 
happy  .  .  .  All  these  babies  need 
food  and  how!  A  job  first  for  the 
farmer,  perhaps.  And  to  meet  it 
efficiently,  farmers  must  buy  ma- 
chines, and  that  can  help  create 
new  jobs  all  over  America.  Just 
to  keep  pace  with  recent  popula- 
tion growth,  farmers  have  in- 
creased output  per  man-hour  52^4 
through  mechanization  and  im- 
proved farm  methods.' 

Up  pops  the  old  fallacy  that 
machines  make  jobs!  This  was  true 
before  we  reached  the  time  when 
we  could  produce  more  by  de- 
creasing man  power.  Today  ma- 
chines make  jobs  scarce,  because 
machines  displace  human  work- 
ers at  an  accelerating  rate,  and 
even  the  production  of  machines 
is  done  more  and  more  automati- 
cally. 

What  becomes  of  the  men  who 
are  no  longer  needed  in  produc- 
tion? The  majority  of  them  can- 
not find  employment  in  other  in- 
dustries, because  other  industries 
are  becoming  automatic,  too. 
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What  becomes  of  the  babies  in  the 
families  of  these  men?  If  the  par- 
ents cannot  earn  wages,  they  can- 
not buy  the  things  their  babies 
need.  Unemployment  compensa- 
tion lasts  only  a  short  time,  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  sav- 
ings of  the  majority  of  workers 
with  families  would  not  provide 
the  necessities  of  life  for  more 
than  about  ten  days. 

'Farmers  have  increased  output 
per  man-hour  52%  through  mech- 
anization and  improved  farm  me- 
thods,' the  booklet  states.  But  do 
we  have  as  many  farmers  as  we 
had  30  or  40  years  ago?  Decidedly, 
NO.  Farms  have  increased  in  size 
as  well  as  in  capacity  to  produce, 
but  the  number  of  men  required 
on  each  farm  is  decidedly  smaller 
now  than  it  was  30  years  ago. 
With  the  currently  lower  prices 
for  farm  produce  and  with  gov- 
ernmental curtailment  of  acreage, 
the  farmer's  income  is  due  to 
shrink  faster  and  faster.  As  this 
occurs,  prices  will  drop  in  other 
commodities,  and  business  will 
sink  deeper  into  the  current  de- 
pression. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  11,- 
000  new  babies  a  day  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  all  needing  food,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  farm  sur- 
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pluses  at  the  record  high  of  nearly 
$7  bilHons.  Though  the  so-called 
surplus  food  is  needed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  it  is  kept  off  the  market 
under  price-support  programs. 

We  are  facing  the  inability  of 
the  Price  System  to  distribute 
what  has  been  produced.  Our 
obsolete  method  of  distribution  is 
jammed  up  by  the  abundance  of 
goods  and  services  which  are  pro- 
duced by  our  modern  industrial 
equipment. 

'In  America  today,  there  are  al- 
most 70/^  more  children  under  5 
years  of  age  than  we  had  in  1940. 

'This  creates  a  tremendous  need 
to  build  new  schools.  Billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  new  schools  are 
needed — because  we  must  nearly 
double  the  existing  system. 

'It  is  estimated  that  we  should 
spend  some  40  billion  dollars  for 
schools  and  hospitals  alone.  And 
right  away !' 

Money  for  schools  and  govern- 
ment hospitals  must  come  from 
taxes.  How  can  the  government 
levy  enough  taxes  to  raise  this 
$40  billion,  and  at  the  same  time 
create  enough  debt  to  save  busi- 
ness? Workers  are  already  heav- 
ily burdened  with  taxes.  In  De- 
cember, 19  5  4,  General  Electric 
published  the  following : 
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'Putting  the  tax  burden  on  a 
daily  work  basis  for  the  first  time, 
the  Tax  Foundation  .  .  .  has  dis- 
covered that  it  takes  a  $4,500-a- 
year  man  2  hours  and  35  minutes 
of  his  eight  -  hour  work  day  to 
earn  enough  to  pay  for  taxes.  The 
taxes  included  are  both  direct  and 
indirect,  not  forgetting  the  taxes 
hidden  in  the  cost  of  many  things 
we  buy  .  .  . 

'If  you  wonder  where  the  re- 
cent Federal  tax  reductions  fit 
into  the  picture,  here  is  the  an- 
swer: last  year  this  man  worked 
2  hours  and  40  minutes  to  pay  for 
his  taxes.  On  that  basis  we  might 
guess  that  he  saves  about  two 
minutes  of  the  time  spent  working 
for  taxes  whenever  the  govern- 
ment knocks  a  billion  off  its  tax 
take.' 

As  the  number  of  workers  de- 
creases, the  taxes  per  individual 
will  be  higher,  for  those  who  are 
technologically  displaced  will  be- 
come unable  to  pay  their  taxes; 
moreover,  the  latter  will  most 
likely  be  placed  on  a  subsistence 
allowance  derived  from  addition- 
al taxes. 

The  booklet  continues  : 

'Literally  everything  must  grow 
faster  and  faster  to  keep  up  with 
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the  fantastic  snowballing  popula- 
tion growth  ahead. 

'Business  today  faces  an  outlay 
of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
just  to  modernize  plants  and  re- 
place worn  out  or  outmoded  ma- 
chines.' 

Construction  companies  benefit 
while  the  new  plants  are  going  up, 
although  these  companies,  too, 
are  finding  many  ways  to  elimin- 
ate workmen.  Plants  are  being 
modernized,  which  means  that 
they  are  being  so  constructed  that 
they  will  be  able  to  produce  more 
with  fewer  men  than  formerly. 

Another  trend  which  leads  to 
more  unemployment  is  that  of 
mergers.  Big  businesses  are  swal- 
lowing up  Httle  businesses.  In  one 
of  Sylvia  Porter's  newspaper 
articles  was  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  greatest  wave  of  corpor- 
ate mergers  in  30  years  is  now 
surging  over  our  land  .  .  .  Hardly 
a  day  passes  without  news  or  ru- 
mors of  new  corporate  mergers.' 

Further  on  in  the  booklet  we 
find  this  statement : 

'The  long  range  trend  in  em- 
ployment is  up.' 

How  can  they  say  that?  The 
trend  of  technological  displace- 
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ment  of  employees  is  unidirec- 
tional, as  has  been  shown. 

This  'enlightening'  booklet  con- 
tinues : 

'Even  though  employment  in 
some  areas  has  fallen  off,  we  still 
have  twenty  million  more  jobs 
than  we  had  in  1939.' 

In  1939  we  were  still  in  the 
depths  of  the  worst  depression  we 
have  ever  had.  The  stock  market 
crash  of  1929  resulted  in  an  un- 
employment figure  of  15  to  17 
million.  We  re-employed  this 
number  of  workers  and  a  few 
million  more  when  production  was 
stimulated  by  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War.  The  manufac- 
ture of  war  material  still  goes  on, 
though  not  in  such  volume  as  in 
wartime. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  near 
future  the  nations  of  the  world 
(all  the  nations  of  the  world — not 
merely  the  nations  of  the  'free' 
world)  will  come  to  their  senses 
and  realize  that  modern  warfare 
does  not  settle  arguments  and  that 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict 
risk  mass  annihilation  of  their 
populations.  The  result  should  be 
a  world-wide  agreement  to  aban- 
don war  for  all  time.  If,  or  when, 
this  happens,  the  number  of  un- 
employed will  sky-rocket,   under 
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the  Price  System,  especially  here 
on  the  Continent  of  North  Am- 
erica, where  technology  has  ad- 
vanced further  than  on  any  other 
continent. 

Quoting  a  few  more  Hnes  from 
the  booklet : 

'American  science  continues  to 
give  us  miraculous  developments 
in  electronics,  jets,  rockets,  chem- 
istry, which  are  opening  broad 
new  fields  of  opportunity.  We 
stand  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
new  atomic  world.  And  this  alone 
may  be  the  most  tremendous  per- 
sonal and  industrial  opportunity 
of  all  t  i  m  e.  Millions  of  today's 
youngsters  can  prosper  in  jobs, 
that  parents  have  never  even 
heard  of  right  now.' 

This  brings  up  the  argument 
that  entirely  new  industries  in- 
crease employment.  New  indus- 
tries will  certainly  not  revert  to 
hand-tool  methods  of  production, 
for  we  now  have  technological  de- 
vices which  can  'see'  better  than 
human  eyes  (some  of  them  even 
having  X-ray  eyes);  can  'think' 
faster  than  human  brains;  can 
move  faster  than  human  muscles; 
can  lift  much  more  weight  than 
human  backs;  and  can  handle  de- 
licate materials  as  carefully  as 
human  hands.  In  short,  they  can 
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do  everything  in  the  line  of  rou- 
tine factory  work  and  do  it  with 
miraculous  efficiency  and  do  it 
at  an  extremely  low  cost  per  unit. 
The  office  as  well  as  the  factory 
is  being  invaded  by  technological 
displacement. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  booklet 
is  the  following  summary : 

'It  all  adds  up  to  a  $500,000,000,- 
000  opportunity  right  now  .  .  .  be- 
cause this  staggering  sum  should 
be  spent  immediately  just  to  meet 
current  actual  needs.' 

This  money  should  be  spent. 
People  do  need  this  amount  of 
goods  and  services.  But  where, 
under  the  Price  System,  is  this 
amount  of  money  going  to  come 
from  ? 

America  is  being  grossly  mis- 
managed under  the  Price  System. 
'Great  changes  are  taking  place  in 
America  —  changes  that  affect 
your  job,  your  home,  your  future.' 
Changes  that  will  jeopardize  your 
job,  make  it  impossible  for  you 
to  finance  your  home,  ruin  your 
future  —  unless  we  citizens  of 
North  America  wake  up  and  de- 
mand that  governance  by  politics 
be  abandoned  and  that  Technoc- 
racy (governance  by  science  and 
skill)  be  estabhshed  throughout 
North  America.  Technocracy  is  *a 
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form  of  social  control  in  which  the 
physical  factors,  not  human  opin- 
ions or  traditions,  determine  what 
shall  be  done  in  the  way  of  social 
operations,  as  well  as  how  it  shall 
be  done.'  There  is  no  scarcity  of 
natural  resources,  nor  of  auto- 
matic machinery,  nor  of  trained 
personnel.  America  has  the  great- 
est industrial  capacity  in  the 
world.  Scientific  measurements 
indicate  that  it  is  possible  today 
for  every  citizen  of  North  Am- 
erica to  have  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services.  Technocracy 
is  pointing  out  the  way  to  make 
the  change  —  the  way  to  adapt 
our  social  order  to  a  condition  of 
abundance,  and  the  way  to  distri- 
bute that  abundance  to  every  citi- 
zen on  this  Continent. 

The  booklet  affirms:  'The  bet- 
ter you  know  America  .  .  .  the  bet- 
ter the  future  looks.'  The  better 
you  know  America,  the  worse  the 
future  looks,  under  the  Price 
System.  Technological  displace- 
ment is  reducing  mass  purchasing 
power  at  an  accelerating  rate.  Un- 
less we  abandon  the  Price  Sys- 
tem and  demand  that  Technoc- 
racy be  established,  before  it  is 
too  late,  the  Price  System  will 
arrive  at  a  point  where  it  will  be- 
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come  completely  unable  to  func- 
tion. All  distribution  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  would  stop  —  a 
chaotic  situation  too  horrible  to 
think  of. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  book- 
let ends  with  this  sentence  : 

'No  matter  who  you  are  —  no 
matter  how  you  make  a  living — 
you,  as  an  American,  can  set  your 
hopes  high.' 

You  can  set  your  hopes  high 
that  Technocracy  will  be  accept- 
ed by  the  people  en  masse  in  time 
to  save  us  all  from  chaos;  but  you 
must  have  more  than  hope  s — 
you,  in  co-operation  with  other 
wide-awake  citizens  of  North 
America,  must  do  something 
about  it.  You  must  promulgate 
Technocracy  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. You  must  do  your  utmost 
to  make  people  aware  of  the  dis- 
astrous situation  America  faces 
and  the  'crying  need'  for  Technoc- 
racy. 

Then  you  will  have  reason  to 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  New 
America,  in  which  there  will  be 
no  poverty,  but  a  great  abundance 
of  goods  and  services  for  every 
citizen  of  this  Continent!  On  this 
basis  you  can  'set  your  hopes 
high'!        —Edith  V.  Chamberlain 
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Japan  Faces  a  Crisis 

WASHINGTON— Attempts  by 
the  United  States  to  hold 
down  Japanese  trade  with  the 
Communists  run  up  against  this 
disagreeable  situation : 

Japan  must  have  more  trade  to 
avoid  a  deep  depression.  The 
country's  ailing  economy  may  be 
shored  up  by  heavy  American 
subsidies,  but  these  outlays  will 
not  provide  a  long-range  solution. 

That  is  the  estimate  of  some 
state  department  experts  here  as 
Harold  E.  Stassen  reports  on  his 
three-week  tour  of  seven  Asian 
nations. 

Stassen,  U.S.  foreign  operations 
administrator,  warned  the  Japa- 
nese just  before  returning  home 
that  the  risks  of  Japanese-Chinese 
trade  were  great.  During  the 
same  week,  Japanese  Premier 
Ichiro  Hatoyama  conferred  with 
an  unofficial  Communist  contact 
man  about  increasing  trade  with 
Peiping. 

The  nub  of  Japan's  problem,  in 
the  opinion  of  students  of  the 
problem  here,  is  that  the  coun- 
try's population  (more  than  90,- 
000,000)   is  spurting,  with  some 
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450,000  added  to  the  working 
force  each  year. 

This  is  more  mouths  than  Jap- 
an can  feed  and  more  labor  than 
Japan  can  absorb;  it's  cheap  la- 
bor, but  inefficient.  A  U.S.  miner, 
for  instance,  digs  about  18  times 
as  much  coal  as  a  Japanese  miner. 
Coal,  once  imported  from  Man- 
churia, now  must  be  imported 
from  the  U.S. 

The  situation  in  food  supplies 
is  similar.  It  is  more  expensive  to 
grow  rice  in  Japan  with  cheap 
labor  than  in  the  U.S.  with  mod- 
ern methods.  About  one-third  of 
the  islands'  food  supply  must  be 
imported. 

To  pay  for  these  imports,  Jap- 
an must  export.  Stassen  is  report- 
ed to  have  told  the  Japanese  to 
concentrate  on  trade  with  South- 
west Asia.  Unfortunately,  the 
purchasing  power  of  these  poten- 
tial customers  tumbled  with  the 
fall  in  raw  material  prices  after 
the  Korean  war. 

The  Japanese  are  also  running 
into  the  politically  protected  com- 
petition of  British,  and  to  some 
extent  American  industry  as  well 
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as  technological  superiority  of  the 
fast-expanding  German  trade. 

American  thinking  on  what  can 
be  done  to  help  the  situation  cen- 
tres on  two  points:  more  aid  to 
the  area — both  to  Japan  and  to 
her  potential  customers  in  South- 
east Asia;  and  tariff  concessions. 

Both  approaches  face  difficul- 
ties on  the  American  home  front. 
President   Eisenhower   is   expect- 


ed to  send  his  recommendations 
on  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1956  to 
Congress  shortly.  Reports  of  Jap- 
anese flirting  with  the  Reds  are 
not  likely  to  help  the  aid  program 
through  Congress. 

Direct  trade  negotiations  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  U.S.  will 
open  soon,  and  American  business 
is  prepared  to  fight  strenuously 
against  any  increase  in  Japanese 
imports.  — N  ANA 


*  CLEVELAND.— Walter  P.  Reuther,  president  of  the  CIO  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America,  said  in  his  keynote  address  at  the  UAW's  15th  national  conven- 
tion here  that  a  'more  and  more'  labor  policy  is  necessary  because  the  development 
of  automatically  controlled  machinery,  if  properly  nurtured,  now  insures  an  'economy 
of  abundance.' 

He  said  that  failure  would  find  that  the  fast  improving  automatic  machinery, 
instead  of  creating  economic  abundance,  'can  dig  our  economic  graves.' 

— Associated  Press 
•^  TORONTO. — ^A  United  Church  of  Canada  minister  says  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  in  grave  danger  of  making  itself  an  'international  nuisance'  because  of  its 
stand  on  birth  control. 

Dr.  Claris  Silcox,  Canadian  representative  of  the  world  alliance  for  international 
friendship  through  religion,  said  that  science  is  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  over- 
population 'but  as  fast  as  scientists  solve  some  aspects  of  it,  the  celibate  theologians 
and  metaphysicians,  in  their  contemplative  raptures,  interfere.'  — Canadian  Press 

if  OTTAWA.^ — A  top  Canadian  scientist  has  forecast  that  atomic  power  plants 
will  be  producing  electricity  economically  in  Canada  between  1960  and  1965. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Lewis,  vice-president  for  research  and  development  of  Atomic  Energy 
of  Canada  Ltd.,  also  said  that  atomic  power  stations  may  be  called  on  by  that  time 
to  turn  out  1,000,000  kilowatts  to  meet  Canada's  growing  appetite  for  power. 

— Canadian  Press 

*  BOMBAY.— India  hopes  to  be  producing  6,000,000  tons  of  steel  a  year  in  1962. 
Her  present  steel  output  is  1,300,000  tons. 

India  proposes  to  achieve  this  target  by  increasing  the  production  of  the  exist- 
ing three  plants  and  by  building  three  more.  — Reuters 

*  LONDON,  Eng.— The  Carnegie  Trust  has  granted  $4200  to  a  British  electrical 
engineer  who,  with  a  new  machine,  has  broken  the  'sound  barrier'  for  persons  who 
are  deaf  and  blind. 

Called  Arcaid,  the  machine  has  an  ordinary  typewriter  keyboard  on  which  the 
sighted  person  types  out  messages  which  appear  on  tape  in  braille  that  can  be  read 
by  the  hands  of  the  blind  and  deaf  person.  — Reuters 
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Aulomalion  Theme 

Look  for  the  specter  of  automa- 
tion or  'the  new  technology'  to 
be  a  frequent  attendant  at  future 
contract  negotiations. 

To  give  this  specter  a  more 
flesh-and-blood  look,  CIO  held  a 
'Conference  on  Automation'  in 
Washington  recently.  It  was  im- 
portant enough  to  bring  Walter 
Reuther,  CIO  and  auto  union 
president,  from  Detroit  where 
vital  bargaining  on  the  guaran- 
teed annual  wage  was  in  progress. 

Reuther  shared  the  program 
with  Sen.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney 
(D-Wyo.),  Prof.  Donald  P.  Camp- 
bell of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  automation 
consultant  John  D  i  e  b  o  1  d,  and 
Prof.  Walter  S.  Buckingham  of 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
— the  invited  panelists. 

While  automation  may  not  be 
the  panacea  for  all  our  economic 
ills,   as   some   claim,   it  may  well 


become   the   whipping   boy    in   a 

good  bit  of  CIO  propaganda  .  .  . 

— Business  Week 

Engineers  Essential 

The  engineer's  practical  appli- 
cations of  science  have  done  much 
to  make  our  American  standard 
of  living  the  highest  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

He  has  helped  promote  our  na- 
tional welfare  and  security  and 
the  health,  comfort  and  prosper- 
ity of  our  citizens. 

In  this  technological  age  the 
nation's  need  for  his  services  is 
constantly  expanding. 

— President  Eisenhower 

Want  Automation 

The  American  people  want  auto- 
mation, because  in  it  they  see  the 
evolution  of  man's  age-old  desire 
to  eliminate  human  drudgery. 

Automation  is  here  to  take  up 
the  body  breaking,  unpleasant 
and  unsafe  jobs  human  labor  no 
longer  wants  at  any  price. 

— Ralph  E.  Cross 


^    WASHINGTON. — The  United  States  Senate's  stock  market  inquiry  brought  a 
warning  today  of  a  'boom  to  doom'  danger. 

J.  A.  Livingston,  financial  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  writer  of  a 
syndicated  column,  saw  danger  of  a  'boom  to  doom'  cycle  in  a  surge  of  Wall  Street 
optimism  not  too  different,  he  said,  from  the  one  'which  led  to  the  poorhouse  in 
1929.'  — Associated  Press 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 
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WHAT? 

ic  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere- 
"5^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

tAt  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
due^  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  membe.  to  his  local  Section. 
if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
US.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

ir  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.. 
in  full  swing  ! 

WHO? 

-jlr  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible- 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

ir  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife—  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  Jn 
Technocracy. 
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Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

— Enq^clopedia  Americana 


